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y the interesting volume entitled “The Reign of Law,” for which 
we are indebted to the Duke of Argyll, the following passage 
x 


roms 
Ira”: 


Words, which should be the servants of Thought, are too often its masters; 
ere are very few words which are used more ambiguously, and therefore 
b injuriously, than the word Law..... In its primary signification, a law 
e authoritative expression of human Will enforced by Power. The instincts 
ankind finding utterance in their language, have not failed to see that the 
omens of Nature are only reall 7 conceivable to us as in like manner the 
esions of a Will enforcing itself by Power. But, as in many other cases, 
secondary or derivative senses of the word have supplemented the primary 
fication; and Law is now habitually used by men who deny the analogy 
hich that use is founded, and to the truth of which it is an abiding witness. 
comes, therefore, all the more necessary to define the secondary Benses with 
son, There are at least five different senses if which Law is habitually 
and these must be carefully distinguished :— 
First, We have Law as applied simply to an observed Order of facta 
Becondly, To that Order as involving the action of some Force or Forces, 
hich nothing more may be known. 
hirdly, As D to individual Forces, the measure of whose operation has 
more or less defined or ascertained. 
Fourthly, As applied to those combinations of Force which have reference 
e fulfilment of Purpose, or the discharge of Function. 


fiftlly, As applied to Abstract Conceptions of the mind-—not corresponding a» 


any actual phenomena, but deduced therefrom as axioms of thought neces- 

to our understanding of them. Law, in this sense, is a reduction of the 

pomena, not merely to an Order of Facts, but to an Order of Thought.” 

it be truasthat the werd Law is used habitually in_all these senses, 

probably more (as the phrase “ at least” seems‘ to imly),—and Tam 
otending to dispute this,—it is quite certain that the . previous asser- 
namely, that the word Law is used ambiguously, and therefore 
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injuriously, must be abundantly true also. Butesnch a loose use c 

important word càn scarcely fail to suggest that it may be worth w 
to attempt a closer examination of the idea which the worjs inte: 
to convey, and of the manner in which it ought to be used. Such 
examination can scarcely fail to be interesting; I believe it may’ 
be useful; and I am bold enough to think that the treatment of 
question contained in this paper will be found to be in some ‘me: 
both interesting and useful to those who care to enter upon the di‘ 
sion of a subject ‘which is easentially one of difficulty. 

There is a majestic passage in the commencement of the “ Eccle 
tical Polity,” in which Hooker gives us a definition of Law :— 


All things that are have some operation not violent or casual. Neither 
anything ever begin to exercise the same, without some pre-concsived et: 
which it worketh. And the end which it woiketh for is not obtained, unles 
work be also ft to obtain it by. For unto every end every operation wil 

. serve, That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, that which 
appoint the form apd measkgo, of working, the same we term a Law.’’* 


I quote this passage because it exhibits the conception whi 
exactly opposite to that placed in the forefront in the enumeratie 
the senses in which the word Law is used, given by the Duke of Ax 
The first sense mentioned in this enumeration is “an observed ord. 
facts ;” and probably, so far as physical science is concerned, this i 
primary conception to a modern mind. The conception which pres: 
itself as the primary one to the mind of Hooker was not so much the» 
as that which causes the order—* that which doth appoint the form 
measure of working”’——it having been already assumed that “all t 
that are have some operation not violent or casual,” in other word, 
“order” which may conceivably be “observed.” The man 


) observes the order and the man who discovers the cause of tho 
i ee equglly claim the discovery of ea law, and the two only n 


¢ definition of the term used to prevent them from quarrelling over 
spoils. 

The trouble which existed between Flamsteed and Newton, an 
‘controversy which was raiscd soine years ago concerning the mer 
this great scientific quarrel, will illustrate this. Newton w 
Flamsteed’s observations in order, as he said, to complete his ther 
the moon: J'lamsteed said that the theory of the moon was al 
complete, and grudged the use of his observations. The word 2, 

used ambiguously, and therefore injuriously, was the cause of the tre 
Flamsteed understood by a theory an “ observed order of facts;” a 
‘thought that if the order was so completely known from obser 
that the future motion of the moon could be predictedgthe theor 
complete. Newton understood, on the other hand, by the word t 
the reference of the moon’s ‘motion to the “cause which app 
the form and tneasure of its working.” Newton’ s conception at 


< + « Eeclesiastical Polity,” bt i. chap. 1i ¢1 - 
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was new, and Flamst@ed was perhaps not to blame for not understand- 
ing it; but it is none the less true that the miaconc&ption of the terni 
led to serious trouble. 

May we not get over the difficulty with regard to the word law by 
introducing qualifying words to express the sense in which it is used? 
It,seems to me that if we agree to distinguish between what I will call 
objective and subjective law, we shall introduce a distinction which will 
lead to the clearing away of much confusion, The gistinction will be 
analogous to that which is recognised between Plane and Physical 
Astronomy, or between Geometrical ang Physical Optica. In the one 
case we are concerned with orders of facts, in the other with that which 
lies beneath such orders. I say advisedly dies beneath ; and I may add that 
the subjective laws which lie beneath the objective may be indefinitely 
numerous, one law depending upon that immediately below it, that upon 
another still lower down, and so on indefinitely, like geological strata. 
Moreover, the objective law may be the result of several co- operating | 
subjective laws, and each of these may depend ipon one or more beneath, 
and soon. If this view be admitted, we sb Il be able to take either a 
descending course from the objéctive to the tbjective, or an ascending 
course from the latter to the former; eithe: we can descend from the 
observed order to Hooker’s causative and directive law, or we can ascend 
from this causative and directive law to the observed order. 

Let me illustrate what I have now written by reference, not to 
science, but to an observed order in common life, 

Going through a street of a town, I observe that all the houses are 
of the same height, that they agree very closely in pattern, all have 
balconies, &c. &e. This is the observed order: it constitutes, so far 
as the observation goes, a law: I should call it an objaetive law: the 
suspicion is raised that this outward uniformity is the result of some- 
thing internal. I inquire, and I find that the property all bétongs to 
one man, and that he has leased his land upon the condition that the 
houses shall be built in accordance with a certain presenihed plan and 
pattern : this is the subjective law, to the discovery of which”my obserra- 
tion has led me. 

It is obvious that, although the observed uniformity in the building 
and the conditions of building enforced: by the proprietor of the land 
are two things different in kind, yet there is no danger of confusion, if 
either one or the other be described as the law of the estate. The oneis 
the outcome of the other. The written conditious according to which 
the architect works are potentially the same thing as tho effect produced 
when the architect has done his work. f 

Notice, in tiffs simple e¥fample, the passage from the barest observed 
fact in objective law to volition or purpose in subjective law. have 
gone at once to the conditions prescribed by the owner of the soil; but 
the analogy with natural phenomena would be: more complete if we 
regarded the observed uniformity of the houses as yong dependent, which 
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no si in practice it would be, on conditichs intermediate. For- 

' example, if you ‘inquired why the, houses were uniform, the builder 
might show the contract into whigh he had entered to build the whole 
street after one pattern; and that contract might be regarded as the 
‘subjective law of the street. But you would perceive at once that there 
must be something underncath that contract, some subjective law of 
the second order, upon which the first law rested. The builder might, 
for example, threw you back upon the architect, and the architect’s © 
“instructions might be regarded as the subjective law of the second order 
in question. But you would got rest here, and you would come ulti- '- 
mately to the volition or choice of the person who could say with 
authority what the order of things or the objective law should be— 
namely, the owner of the soil, 

Thus objective law points to subjective; the first sbeas law to 
another of the second order; this, it may be, to a third; and so on— 
shall we say, in apme cases, ad infinitum. Why not? 

=~ Ak observed facts may thus rest upon a series of subjective laws, so 
there is a class of facts which may be said to rest upon no subjective 
laws at all, but to be complete in themselves. Let me explain what I 
mean. 

. The facts of space and number area good illustration. 

It is-s law of right-angled triangles that the squares described upon 
the two. sides are together equal in area to that described upon the 
hypotenuse: it is a law of circles that the tangent is at right angles ` 
to the diameter: it is a law of ellipses that the normal. bisects the 

` angle between the focal distances. 
° -Bo in numbers: it isa law that all numbers. are divisible by 9, the 
sum of whose*digits is so divisible: it is a daw that the difference 
‘between the square of two numbers is divisible by either their sum or 
their difference. Hundreds of other theorems, simple and complicated, 
` might be quoted, whiéh may all be regarded as laws of numbers. 

All laws of space and number, however, are objective laws, and | 
nothing else. You may make one theorem depend upon another, and 
so reduce the most complex to something which is axiomatic; but you . 
come ultimately to axiom, not to volition; to something which must be 
because it cannot be otherwise, not to something which is because a 
will has ordained that so it shall be. Whenever you can reduce a law 
to axiom -you get rid of volition; in space and number, for-example, 
there is- no volition ; in physics there. are, as I believe, some laws of 
one kind and some of another. . 

What is true of apace and number is of course true in all depart- 
ments of pure mathematics. Thus, to take tHe case of T®ylor’s theorem. 
lf f (æ) be a function of æ such that J (æ+ h) is capable of expansion 
according to powers of A, then the law of the series is determinable by 
actual 4 priori demorstration, The formula which represents the series - 
must be, and always has been, true. The objective law stands upon its 
: e gM S | t š m e : 
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own foundation. There is no ETN law beneath it upon which it 
can be said to rest, $ 

, it may be well to observe that what is true in fe caso of iy 
and numbers and algebraical formul®æ; is true also of the fundamental 
propositions of mechanics. The parallelogram of forces, for example, 
is a law resting (80 to speak) on its own foundations; like the truths 
of space, it is deducible from appropriate definitions and, axioms; and, 

~ like them, it gradually assumes to reflecting minds an axiomatic or self- 
evident character. It occupies a kind of border-land between geometry 
and physics ; it is the introduction to the latter, but it belongs to some 

extent to the former. . 

When we come to the consideration of physical laws, properly so 
called, we find ourselves in a new region altogether. Here we have 
always the objective law as expressed in an observed order of facts, 
and the subjective law or laws which lie below it. 

I will take as the most familiar and most illustrative of these laws 
what are known as those of Kepler. The Duke of Argyll, in the chapter 
of the “ Reign of Law” to which I have already referred, has naturally 
enough done the same thing, but he has not made exactly the same 
use of the illustration as that which I propose to make. For my pur- 
pose it will be well to quote Kepler’s laws, because as regards my dis- 
cussion of them there is an important difference between one of them and 
-~ the other two. 

The laws are as follows :— 

1. The planets move in ellipses, each Having one of its foci in the 

"s centre. s 

The areas swept out by each planet about the sun are, in the 

nortional to the time of describing them. . 

> periodic times of the planets about the sun are 

he mean distances. 

that these remarkable laws are not 

ld be accurately true of a single 

sown ple ne fixed. 
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content to have discovered them ; what is curious ig that he discovered, as 
he thought, other planetary Jaws, which were in fact as dear to him as 

those which remain as imperishable monuments of his genius, if not 
dearer, and which nevertheless sulsequent investigation has- ' proved not 
to be true. 


To use the nomenclature which I have adopted in this paper, Kepler’s 
lawa were to him simply objective, and, so far as he was concerfed, | 


might have remained so. It was in the hands of Newton that they 
ceased to be objective, and that the subjective laws beneath them revealed 
themselves. Caleridge has somewhere said, that, in his opinion, it would 
take many Newtons to make ofe Kepler: -but this is, I think, quite the 
reverse of the truth. The genius of the two men was different, but it 
may be said that it is conceivable that Newton could, and perhaps would, 
have done what- Kepler did, had he not found it done ready to his 
hands: he had the ingenuity, the imagination, the honesty, the industry, 
necessary for the purpose: but that Kepler should have done what 
Newton did is altegether inconceivable ; be did not perceive what it was 
that had to be done ; he never (so far as I know) proposed to himself the 
problem which Newton proposed and solved: he was satisfied with dis- 
covering facts, he did not discover nor even search for the laws which 
- lay, beneath them. 


Let us look at Kepler’s laws with reference to the subjective laws of . 


which they are the objective outcome. 

All three involve the condition of a central force. But the second 
law differs from the first and third in this respect—namely, that i 
involyes this condition and nothing more; the law according 
yhich the force acts is altogether indifferent ; it may be even 
tinuous, or may act by jerks, and may be either a 
or sometimes one and sometimes the other. K 
nothing jp required in order to ensure it 
centrality. 

Tho case is different with 
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. the material universes the attraction is not solar gravitation, but uni- 
versal gravitation: the law appears to *belong to matter as matter in 
every form and under all conditions. 

Herb, then, we have arrived at & law far removed from Kepler’ 3 
i „observed order of facts,” and yet supplementing and explaining that 
order, The question arises, Can we push our law further still ? 
What is the meaning of these laws being laws inherent in matter? 
Do the laws express something which, like the laws of space and number, 
could not have been otherwise? Do they carry us’as far as to the 
cxpression of a supreme will? 

I think that in the present state of Sur knowledge it would be rash 
to answer such questions as these confidently. The inverse squaro of 
the distance has a wonderfully geometrical complexion; it turns up 80 
frequently both in physics and in geometry, that I should not be at 
all surprised to find it ultimately proved that no other law was possible, 
and that if two particles of matter attract each other at all, it must be 
according to this law. Nor should I be disposed toeregard the asser- 
tion, that the action of force between two particles must be in the 
direction of the linc joining them, as otherwise than probable, With 
regard to the question of attraction as distinguished from repulsion, I 
can easily believe that the action of material particles might be either 
the one or the other: we have, in fact, both attractive and repulsive 
forces in Nature. But suppose that future investigation cleara up some 
of these points, and so pushes our knowledge beyond the limit at which 
it stands at present, we shall still have the question of the force itself; 
the laws according to which it acts may be proved to be necessary laws, 
that is to say, if there was to be force at all it is conceivable that it 
must be such a force’as that which exists. But need fogce exist ? Does 
the existence of matter imply the action of force amongst its particles ? 
If so, we have pushed back force to the existence of matter ; Dut is that 


existence necessary? If so, it must be necessary in consequence of . 


the existence of some other law, the nature of which it i the mind 
even to imagine. 

The result of this discussion, and probably of all alae discussions, 
is to point to a supreme will as the mainspring of all. How many 
steps it may take to reach that will, and how far the outcome of that 
will in the form of natural phenomena is conditioned by laws of space 
and number and the like, it may be difficult to say or even to guess; 


but it seems to me that the human mind imperatively demands the exist-a» -“* 


ence of such a will as the original source of the laws which become 
objects of observation and knowledge in the material world. 

For in trogh, in the discussion of observed physical facts, and in the 
conclusions drawn concerning them, it is rather the modus operands than 
the causa operans with the consideration of which we are engaged. In 
some few cases—as, for example, that of planetary* movement—the 
physical facts, fortunately for human knowledge, assume,an orderly 
form, gnd then Keplers deduce laws, beneath whieh Newtons discover 

+ 7 a i 
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other laws; dnd then the deductive process is adopted, the consequences 


of the laws are traced out ; this‘feads to further discovery, and so sound 


knowledge grows. But it may be permitted to speculate that not 
only in many cases in which objective laws are manifest, as in the laws . 
of atomic combination or of crystallization, subjective laws at present 
undiscovered will present themselves, but that in cases in which at 
present no order is discoverable, order may ultimately be found and law 
be proved to be dominant. The character of successive seasons, for 
example, with respect to wet or dry, ‘warm or cold, may turn out 
eventually ‘to have more regularity than has been at present perceived ; 
and other phenomena which no® seem lawless may possibly be found to 
have a law of their own, though something different from all that we 


- have known hitherto. Nay, it may be that an observed order of facts 


may be apparently lawless, and yet the subjective law of made facta may 
be capable of very simple enunciation. 

, I will illustrate this by reference to an order of facts with which 
every one is familtr, and which, in consequence of depending upon a 
human law and not one of Nature, is capable of being discussed from 
beginning to end. 

- Suppose a peraon to set cased by observation to determine the law 
of Easter: I fear that he would make but a sorry business of it. Beyond 
noting that there was always a full moon not very long before it, I 
suspect he would be unable to detect any law which governed the 
occurrence of Easter-day. Nor would he be much helped by having the 
observed order of facts laid down for him for a number of years. Thia he 
can find in the beginning of the Book of Common Prayer; but he will 
deduce very little except confusion from the table there given, which L 
here insert :— » 





1864 March 27 


1854 April 16 1874 April 5 
1855e,, 8 1865 April 16 1875 March 28 
1856 March 28 1866 „ 1 1876 April 16 
1857 April 12 1867 ,, 2 1877 4. 3 
1858 „e 4 1868 ,, 12 1878 „ 2l 
1859 „ - 24 1869 March 28 1879 „ 18 
1860 ,, ° 8 1870 April 17 1880 March 28 
1861 March 81 1871 , 9 1881 April 17 
1862 April 20 1872 March 81 1882 ,, 9 
1868 , ð 1878 April 18 1888 March 25 ` 
1884 April 18 


~- I should be very much surprised if the most ingenious person that can 


be found, a man like Kepler himself, could detect any order in this series 
of facts; and yet it is a most important series, upon which all kinds of 
events depend all the world over. ° ë 

But Perhaps ‘Bur Kepler may be assisted by a graphic representation 
of -the series of facts. Law and order are more eawily detected in this 
way, than in any’ other; accordingly, I have-reduced the table of Easter 
to a chart. Here it is :— 


a © 
9 i . @ 


1868 


1857 


1861 
186 


186 
1964 
186 
1866 


1867 
=. 


1878 
1881 


188 
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What does tho reader think of it? To me, I confess that the appear- 
ance is very curious and interesting, because there is at’ first sight so 
much semblance of order in it, which turns out to be no realeorder at 
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all. The reader will observe the tendency whieh the dots denoting 

Haster-day have térun in straight lines, or nearly a0; and moreover 

the tendency of the dots to: occur - along those straight lines at equal - 

distances from each other, or nearly so. -And yet these two laws, which 

must strike every observer, are, as I believe, absolutely fallacious and 
misleading so far as the facts recorded by the table are concerned. They 

do not in the least help us to prolong the table. It would be safe to 

wager almost any odds, that after complete study of the table an observer 

would be unable to predict Easter-day even approximately for the year 

” 1885. 

And yet the subjective law of Easter admits of the simplest enuncia- 
tion. “ Haster-day is always the first Sunday after the Full Moon which 
happens upon, or next after,’ the twenty-first day of March; and if the 
Full Moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday after.” 

What can be more simple? It is true that the rule is not quite so 
simple as it looks, because what is called the Fall Moon is not the 
astronomical full*moon, but an imaginary full moon agreeing more or 
less accurately with the real one, and which is determined by certain - 

Length of Epiphany Season. artificial rules laid down by ‘ecclesias- 





1854 tical authority; still, understanding 
ee Se the terms of the rule, it is safe to say - 
1857 ___ that the law of Easter, as enunciated 
1858 _ in words, is very simple, whereas the 
1859 Le Order of facts as flowing from that 
a ——— a es - law is as complicated and as devoid of 
1862 —— apparent regularity as anything can 
868 — ` well be. 
1864 ns -Let me give here a graphic repre- 
a re sentation of another order of facta, 
1867 = _ connected with the occurrence of 
1868 nomm Faster, and given in the same table of 
1809 s the Prayer-book, which will be useful 
o SE presently. The number of Sundays 
1872 after the Feast of the Epiphany varies 
1878 m—— as Easter falls earlier or later, and the 
` 1874 — number for: each year is given in the 
ae Easter table for a series of successive 
2 ——< tS” years. Regarding the length of the 
1919 Epiphany season as proportional to 
1819 nn the number of Sundays occurring in 
1880 — ——— 
1881 f - it, I obtain the annexed representation 
To n of the lengths of the Bpiphany season 
1888 ———— for the years from 1854 to 1884. 
1884 ` meeer The reader is not likely to detect 


more regularity i in this diagram than in the former. He would be 
puzzled, às in the case of Easter, to prognosticate the length of the 
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Epiphany season for 1885. Nevertheless, he will be bound to admit that 
the apparently .anomalous results which the diagram presents are not 
anomalous at all, but in reality reat upon a law capable of the simplest 
enunciation. This being so, let the make use of my diagrams as 
follows. 

Let us suppose, and it is a very reasonable supposition, that the diagram 
last given, instead of representing the length of the Epiphany season 
for successive years, represents some physical fact observed with respect 
to those years, for example, the mean temperature tor the year at a 
certain place, or the number of hours of sunshine, or the duration of 
easterly winds, or the rainfall, or any other solar or meteorological 
or electrical phenomenon, which appears to be utterly without law or 
order. The record of such phenomenon could not be more apparently 
lawless than the record of the Epiphany season, as given in the diagram ; 
yet in this latter case we know that there is no lawleasness at all, but 
that the diagram, though apparently irregular, is in reality the inter- 
pretation of a law which can be simply enunciated, afid that it can be, 
and actually will be, extended so as to regulate the length of the season 
in all future years to come. It would seem, then, reasonable to con- 
clade, that the most irregular of physical phenomena may be the result 
of a simple Jaw, or at least of a law simple in enunciation, and accurate 
in iis working, though, like the law of Easter, it may depend upon a 
variety of elements, which have all to be taken into account before the 
final result can be obtained. . 

Will the reader look back for a moment to the Easter-day diagram? 
Between 1855 and 1857 he will perceive an immense fall for 1856 ; 
there is no fall nearly so great till we come to 1883. Yet that fall for 
1856 is just as much the result of the general law as the rise for 1859, 
which, it will be observed, is much higher than any other in the table. 
May not a severe winter between two mild ones, or the reverag, be the 
result in like manner of some simple law, certainly difficult to discover, 
possibly incapable of reduction to a verbal formula? What can be 
more apparently anomalous than the late mild winter, folowing several 
of extreme severity ? But if severity of winter were measured by the 
length of the lines in our Epiphany diagram, it would not be more 
anomalous than the very short line for 1856, following the ne ones of 
1854 and 1856. 

The reader will, I trust, give me credit for not wishing to lay upon 
the illustration with which we have been engaged more weight than it 
will fairly bear; but it does seem to me to be valuable as bringing 
clearly home to our minds such points as these :— 

1. It show» how complicated an order of facts may flow from an 
apparently simple law. 

2. It gives us a good example of the manner in which an order of 
facts may be connected with a formal law, which formal law is ultimately 
the expression of a lawgiving will. ° 
3 * ° : e 
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8. It warns us of the difficulty which there may be in detecting the 
` subjective law whieh underlies.dn order of facts of a complicated kind. 

4, It indicates that, supposing the laws of Nature to be the outcome 
of an infinite mind and will, they nay in reality be conceived by that 
mind in what may be described aa a simple form, although when exhibited 
in an order of natural phenomena they:may be extremely complicated 
and apparently irregular. 

5. We may also find an exemplification of the fact that a law may 
be laid down by an original volition, that subsequently a change may 
be made‘by another act of volition, and yet that there need be no break 
of continuity in the working of*the law. Let me explain. If any one 
were asked how, when, and by whom the law of Hastert was established, 
he would probably refer to the Decrees of the Council of Nicsea.* The 
law really goes back to still higher Christian antiquity. But since the 
law was made the Calendar has been reformed, and the change made 
by Pope Gregory XIII. is now as much a part of the law of Easter as 
the fundamental taw recognized by the Council of Nicwa. The present 
rule of leap year (according to which 1900, for example, will not be a 
leap year) is a subordinate law introduced by volition, and yét it makes 
no jar or discontinuity. I cannot, of course, quote anything parallel to 
this in Nature; but it may seem a not unreasonable conclusion, that it 

would be. rash to assert the absolute uniformity of natural laws from 
- eternity to eternity. Supposing those laws to be dependent upon volition, 

it would seem to be suggested by what has just been said, that a 
new law might possibly be introduced also by an act of volition, and yet 
no discontinuity or catastrophe developed by the introduction of this new 
law. 

' This enumegation of points illustrated by the law of Easter, and the 
order of facts into which that law develops itself, may suffice, though 
I do not regard it as exhaustive. I will now endeavour to express the > 
thought which I have been expounding concerning law, in a form which 
may, perhaps, in the case of some readers, give’ additional clearness to 
-what I have «ritten. . 

The reader will remember that I have spoken of subjective nw under- 
lying objective law, and of the possibility of subjective laws underlying 
each other in strata, through which if we penetrate we come ultimately 
to volitign. It will give clearness to this conception if we denote these 
successive strata of law by a series such as the following :— 


LP Ake day. ce tee ee egy, Ja ee 


In this series L° represents an observed order of facts, and nothing more. 
L’ represents a subjective law, upon which L° depends. L? is a law which 
underjes L', apd so on. Following this seriés, we may ‘Ponceive of it as 
tending ultimately to L®, which would represent the volition of an 
infinite mind. 


` + On this mubject ect I Tiy refer to the late cme Butcher's elaborate work on “The 
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Take an example ffom a clock. L° will represent the fact that the 
hands revolve with certain angular velocities; Li*may refer to the 
machinery of wheels within the clock; L? the descent of a weight; L’ 
the action of gravity upon that weight. Here our series ends, so far as 
observation or proof are concerned; but we seem to see L™ across the 
abyss-——eomething which we can only describe as law resting on volition. 

I apprehend that if we could really arrive at L® by continuons 
reasoning just as we get from L° to L’, from L' to.L’, and so on, we 
should find that L® represented not only the original will by which the 
law was imposed, but also the means by jyhich that will is made effective. 
A tendency may be observed in some modern writers to confuse law and 
cause, to suppose that the whole mystery of the being and action of a 
thing is explained, if we can only discover and define the law according 
to which the thing in question is and acts. Whereas, in reality, the 
ultimate mystery of being and action remains precisely what it was 
before the law was discovered. ‘The doctrine of universal gravitation 
teaches us the law according to which each particle of the material 
universe attracts every other particle; but we have not (at present at 
least) obtained so much as a glimpse- of the cause which makes the 
particles seek each other. The laws of magnetism are pretty well 
known, and much progress has been made with reference to terrestrial 
magnetism, but the cause of magnetic action is absolutely unknown. 
The cause of electricity is in the same obscurity as it was when it was 
first noticed that amber was made attractive by friction. And though 
it is known that the circulation of the blood conveys nutriment to all 
the different constituent parts of a living body, yet the reason why the 
blood forms skin here, nail there, muscle in another place, and so om, 
may be said, I suppose, to be simply and absolutely known. L° is 
discovered in a marvellous number of cases; L', L’, or even IF, may 
have been investigated, but in no case have we got to the end of the series. 
Some seem to think the conclusion to be drawn is, that the furthest 
term to which we can get is the really last; but the really last must be 
something different in kind from all the others; there is fo vital energy 
in mere law; law may tell us how a thing is done, it does not in the 
least reveal the original power which does it. 

I must ask the reader now to recur to the enumeration of the senses 
of the word Law, quoted at the commencement of this paper from the 
Duke of Argyll, in order that he may see the connection between that 
enumeration and the discussion of law which has been here presented to 
him. 
The simplest method of seeing this connection will, I think, be found 
in a reference to the examples which the noble author has given, of the 
several heads of his enumeration. 

1. Keplers Laws—an observed “ Order of Facts.” 

2. The conception of Force, of which the “ Order of Facts is the 
index and the result.” ? 
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8. The Force of Gravitation, to which Keple#’s Laws are referred, 
and in which they’ have been merged and lost.” 

4, A number of Forces in the condition of mutual adjustment, as in 
Animal Mechanics—the principle ‘being “Combination for the accom- 
plishment of Purpose.” 

5. “Some purely abstract idea, which carries up to a iene point our 
conception of what the phenomena are, and what they do” “A 
good example of Daw in this sense is to be found in the Law which, in 
the science of Mechanics, is called the First Law of Motion.” 

I venture to suggest that this enumeration is scgrcely satisfactory. 
The First Law of Motion appears as a law in the most abstract sense, 
because there is no such thing as the phenomenon of a body moving 
uniformly in a straight line, that is, under the action of no Force. Bat 
neither is there any such thing-as the phenomenon of a body moving in 
an ellipse, as asserted of the planets in Kepler’s First Law.: Every ọne 
of Kepler's Laws is, in a certain sense, imaginary. That which is abso- .. 
lutely true i 18, that ¢ a particle move under the action of a force whose 
intensity varies inversely as the square of the distance about a fixed 
centre, it will describe a conic section. Kepler’s second law will be 
true of this orbit ; and if the orbit be an ellipse, then his third law will 
be true also. But the sun is not fixed, nor do the planets move under 
the action of the sun only, neither are-the planets particles : conse- 
quently, Kepler’s Laws resolve themselves into ideal conceptions to which . 
the observed order of facts more or less correspond. When Kepler’s 
Laws are said to be “ merged and lost” in the Law of Gravitation, it 
must be remembered that this only takes place upon the hypothesis of 
the Firat Law of Motion being true; consequently, the enumeration 
which makes the First Law of Motion to follow the merging of Kepler's 
Laws in that of gravitation seems to me to be defective and misleading. 
The facteis, that of everything with which a mathematician is con- . 
cerned, it may be asserted “ that it is an abstract idea .... which no ` 
man has ever, or can ever, see exemplified.” There is no such thing as 
a straight lin’, or a circle, or an ellipse; no such thing as uniform 
rectilinear motion; no such thing as a.ngid body; no such thing as a 
perfect fluid. The mathematician’s stock-in-trade is wholly ideal, and 
the nearer the gross phenomena of the universe and the orders of facts 
correspond tothe mathematician’s idea, so much the better both for 
him and for them. 


= It appears to me, therefore, that the last article in the Duke of Argyll’s 


enumeration should be omitted, or should not occupy the place assigned 
to it. I should farther suggest that there is no logical distinction be- 
tween qne force, as that of gravitation in (8), and a nufMber of forces 
in the condition of mutual adjustment, as in (4): the fundamental dis- 
' tinction between (8) and (4) is the introduction of purpose in the latter. 
In truth, we cannot say that Kelper’s Laws are “ merged and lost” in 

gravitatiow only: the force of gravitation would not make the planets 
move as they do : their menos takes place under the Tenenes of certain 
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originally impressed apnditions with regard to direction and velocity, 
into the nature of which it is unnecesfary to inquite, combined with 
the permanent action of the force of gravitation. Consequently, pur- 
pose may be predicated in the case of the planets as truly as in that of 
the structure of an animal or a plant. The Duke of Argyll would not 
deny this; but his enumeration seems to me a little confusing; the 


observations which I have made bring the enumeration more distinctly ` 


into consistency with the Duke’s own remark upon _it—-namely, that | 


“these great leading significations of the word law all circle round the 
three great questions which Science asks of Nature—the What, the 
How, and the Why.” F 

Having arrived at this point, I leave for the present the discusion of 
physical law. I do so, because I wish to add some remarks concerning 
moral law in connection with that which I have written concerning 
physical. It seems to me to add to the clearness and breadth of the 
conception of law, if we regard in their connection with each other these 
noble twins. The passage which I quoted from Hooktr at the opening 
of this essay might well be taken as containing a definition of physical 
law. ‘ All things that are have some operation not violent or casual.” 
The phrase “all things” will comprehend the material universe. “That 
which doth assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth appoint 
the form and measure of working, the same we term a Law.” Every 
word in this definition will admit of a physical application; and yet 
Hooker was not going to deal with things physical, but with things 
ecclesiastical, things moral. But the grand conception of law as an 
all-pervading influence, governing augels in Heaven, directing the 
material universe, and intended to guido men in all their earthly rela, 
tions, was the very ground-thought of Hooker’s philosophical mind; and 
therefore he instinctively gave a definition of law which would be 
applicable both to physics and to morals, and which would in a certain 
sense bind these two together. It seems to me te be very desirable that 
we sbould note the wide nature of the true definition of law, and observe 
what it is that distinguishes its application to physics from its application 
to morals. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that in both physical and moral 
law, when exhibited in action, we have (as in the series given on 
page 12) an order of facts at one end of the series and a will at the 
other. But there are differences between the two cases. 

In the case of physics, the order of facts necessarily follows from the 
presumed expression of will through a longer or shorter chain of causa- 
tion; and if the order of facts can be observed, it is frequently, though 
not always, possible to discover one or more links in the chain. But in 
the case of morals, an order of facts does not necessarfly follow from 


the expression of will in such manner as to enable us to observe the- 


order and make progress towards discovering the laws and the original 
volition, In fact, in the case of physics consequences followelaws; in 
the case of morals they ought to follow them, but do not always, because 
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. of ‘the interference of other volitions which give rise to inferior 


disturbing laws. "Allowing for these disturbances, it will be seen that i 
there may be the same chain of facts and laws in morals as in physics. 

To take an example :— 

This country comes to the conclusion that every child shall be 
educated. 
- The result is the passing of an Education Act, like that of 1870. 

The next result is the formation of School Boards. 

These Boards build schools, appoint masters, &c. &c. 

The children are required to attend the schools. 

Nevertheless, it would be very difficult for any one by mere observation 


` of phenomena to infer the Education Act from the order of ‘facts which 


the streets of a town present. Give me the Act, the original Law, and 
I can tell you what should be the subordinate chain of laws, and what 
the ultimate order of facts; but it is almost impossible to pursue the 
reverse order—namely, to go from facts to laws, as we do in physics. 

Indeed, in thécake of morals the purpose of a law is that it should be 
something which, by the very fact of being known, shall produce its con- 
seqnences. The human will, which by hypothesis. is an independent . ` 
element in the problem, is to be acted upon, and if possible swayed or sub- 
dued by the influence of the law, made known to the possessor of the will. 
Consequently the will, the purpose, the law or laws, are in morals the 
known quantities-—it is the resulting order of facts which is unknown and 
doubtful ; there is a necessary hiatus between L' and L°. On the other 
hand, in physics there is in many cases no doubt about the order of 
facts, and frequently we can move some appreciable distance along the 
chain of causation ; it is the ultimate will or purpose that is obscure, and 
scientifically wodiscoverable. Nevertheless, it would seem to be the 
reverse of unphilosophical to conclude, that the basis of physical and of 
moral law is the same, and to resolve both the one and the other into 
the ultimate conception of an eternal and all-powerful will. 

It.may be a suitable termination to this paper, in which so much has 
been said of Hooker’s definition of law, to refer to the thrice-told tale of 
his deathbed meditation. The subject of that meditation was the per- 
fect obedience of angelic existences to law. In these ‘supernatural 
beings, according to Hooker’s conception of them, there were joined the 


' complete obedience which necessarily holds in the physical world, and 


the potentiality of disobedience which belongs to rational creatures: in 
them, therefore, was to be found the perfect realization of what the 
working of law ouglit to be: law, the expression of the supreme will, fol- 
lowed by a complete voluntary submission to that will as absolutely right 
and good. It was in the contemplation of this scene, te which his own 
studies and whitings gave peculiar brightness, that Hooker departed this 
life. The living philosopher may find material for speculation and 
thought in that which comforted the soul of a dying saint. 
® Harvat CANLE: 
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ESTHETIC POETRY: 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTL 


N December last, the President of the Royal Academy delivered an 
interesting lecture to the students of the Academy, in which he 
addressed himself to the question, What is the proper end and aim of 
Art, and in what relation does Art stand to Morals and Religion? In 
answering these questions, Sir Frederick Leighton set himself vigorously 
to combat the didactic theory of Art—that which maintains that the 
first duty of all artistic production is to inculcate a moral lesson or a 
Christian truth, and that the worth and dignity of a work of art is to 
be measured by the degree in which it performs this duty. Yet, while 
entirely repudiating this view, he strongly maintained® that the moral 


force or weakness of the artist's character would reveal itself in his- 
work-—that the ethos of the artist tinges every work of his shand, and . 


moulds it silently, but with the certainty of fate. 

With regard to the didactic theory of Art, he showed very clearly that 
it did not hold in the cage of Spanish painting, especially in that of its 
greatest master, Velasquez; neither did ıt square with all the facts regard- 


ing either the Italian or the Flemish school of painters. But in arguing . 


the whole question, Sir Frederick Leighton narrows the issue to the direct 
inculcation of some moral truth, and by so narrowing it has no difficulty- 


in overthrowing the didactic theory. For the purpose of inculcating. ss 


moral precepts, teaching definite truths to the understanding, the simplest 
spoken homily, if sincere in spirit and lofty in tone, is more effective, as he 
tells us, than all the creations of all the most pious painters and sculptors, 
from Giotto t8 Michael Angelo. ‘This is true. But it, is one thing to 
disprove the didactic theory——quite another to invalidate the morał 
significance of art. There are many avenues by which the soul can be 
reached, stirred, and elevated besides the understanding. Do not in- 
direct and quite inarticulate influences often melt into us nfdre power- 
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fully, do us more geod, than theeclearest, most forcible appeals to the 
intellect? Who has not felt if, after listening to the best spoken 
discourse, he has wandered forth alene into the fields, that there was- 
something in the silent face of Nature which sank more into him, more 
soothed and reconciled his whole inner being, than any words of man? 
The same is the effect of the finest music, though no one could express 


- in language what it conveys. i 


' Sir Frederick’s own view is that the function of-Art is to speak to tbe 


emotional sense—to-awaken the emotions throughout their whole range 
up to the highest in the scale. *Ifso,-he would, no doubt, aHow that 
the highest emotions are those ‘which are born in the highest regions of 


man’s nature, which connect themselves with the greatest ideas of the | 
intellect, the deepest ethical truths, and the noblest spiritual faiths. 


Art, if it is high art, cannot stop with the exhibition of colour, or form, 
or sound, however exquisite. These sensible media it employs, not for 
their own sakes, not to produce merely pleasant sensations, or to convey 
clear-cut conceptions, but the artist so touches these that through them he 


may set vibrating fine spiritual echoes, and prolong them endlessly ‘through 


the sounding corridors of the soul? And in proportion to the mass, the 


variety, the complexity, and the elevation of these emotional echoes — 


-which he awakens, is the dignity and excellence of his work. This is a 


` -very different thing from saying that Art must directly inculcate ethical 
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truth. The mind which is in the didactic attitude, which sets instruction 
of any kind before it as its purpose, is by that very act cut off from the 
true sources of inspiration. By all means let art be free to range over 
tbe whole expanse of Nature and of human life; and to express, as far as 


it can, all the. emotions which theses awaken in men. We must not © 
limit its province to the ethical or the religious region—much lees must -` 


it impose, on itself a-didactic aim, or confine itself to this. Indeed, the 


idea of imposing on it any aim beyond that of expressing the delight ito 


has in the objects it loves, and the thrilling emotions which spring from 
the ‘contemplation of these, is alien to the very nature of poetic or 
artistic inspiration. It is the characteristic of genius that it is un- 
conscious alike of its methods and its aims. It cannot tell how it 
produces its results, or why. It-is something more than a merely 
natural power, this which we call inspiration. It proceeds by a path 
ye cannot trace, works in a way inexplicable by the understanding. 
This is so; therefore let genius work as it lists, untrammelled by 
didactic purpose. And yet, if we can suppose two men of equal genius, 
of equal artistic power, one of whom dwells by instinct and habitually 
on the higher moral and spiritual levels, while. the other is conversant 


only with things earthly and mundane—can any one doubt whosé hand ~ 


of the two would mould the finest creations? Genius, whether pic- 
torial or poetic, achieves the noblest results, when itis led, not of set 
purpose, ut by unconscious sympathy, to live in the highest regions of 
being, and to express the emotions which are native there. And the art 
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of such a one will be, in the truest sense, moral andereligious, though it 
never dreamt of inculcating anything. It will be soin the best way, that 
is, by instinct and unawares. So, then, we conclude, that while it is true 
that art is the vehicle to express all emotions, it is at the same time true, 
as has been said, that ‘it has always found itself at its beat when its instinct 
has led it to express the higher religious and moral emotions.” As a 
friend lately well expressed it, ‘Our sense of beauty is so allied and 
akin to our moral sense that whonever mere beauty is aimed at in a 
work of art, we feel a deficiency. The beauty is ten times aa lovely if 
there is a soul of moral purity seen threugh it by the eye that seeks the 
inward beyond the outward.’ It comes, then, to this, that if we would 
reach the highest beauty, we must forget beauty and ascend beyond it. 
One instance more of a well-known law of ethics, that it is not always 
true “that to get a thing you must aim at it. There are some things 
which can only be gained by renouncing them.” And the highest beauty 
is one of these. Or to adapt words from Cardinal Newman: ‘The highest 
beauty and moral goodness are inseparably connected, but they who culti- 
vate the goodness for the beauty’s sake are artistic, not moral, and will 
never reach the beauty, because they can never really love the goodness,’ 
For the apprehension of the highest beauty, there is needed not merely a 
fine sensibility and a cultivated taste. Tho sense of it does not come 
merely from the intellect, or from the esthetic faculties, as they are 
called—something more is needed, even a heart, pure and right. 

Mr. Ruskin has told us that if the sense of beauty begins with 
pleasure at the sight of an object, it does not stop therc, but includes joy 
in and love of the object, then a perception of kindness in a superior 
intelligence—-finally thankfulness and reverence towards that intelli- 
gence. To borrow words of the lately-departed Dr, John Brown, ‘All 
beauty of thought, passion, affection, form, sound, colour, ang touch, 
whatever stirs our mortal and immortal frame, nqt only comes from, but 
is centred in God, in His unspeakable perfections. This we beliove to be 
not only morally, but, in its widest sense, philosophically trus as the white 
light rays itself out into the prismatic colours, making our world what 
it is-—as if all that we behold were the spectrum of the unseen Eternal.’ 

This, the moral theory of beauty, Mr. Ruskin has unfolded through- 
out his works,` and especially in the second volume of his ‘ Modern 
Painters ; and he deserves our gratitude for the strong witness he has 
borne to the doctrine, that all sublimity and all beauty is an adumbra- 
tion of the unseen character of the Eternal One. 

Iam well aware that there are other theories of Beauty than this, 
which measure by quite other standards. There are those who hold 
that Beauty should bo sought for its only sake, quite apart from any 
moral meaning it may be alleged to have. They proclaim loudly what 
is called the moral indifference of Art, and that to try to connect it with 
moral ideas or spiritual reality is to narrow and sectarianise i They 
deprecate entirely in their idea of Beauty any transcendental reference, 
j ° a 2 of g . 
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and say that it has certain occult qualities of its own, which may be 
known and appreciated only by a refined nature and a cultivated taste. 
Such persons, one soon perceives, mean primarily by Beauty, sensuous 
beauty, grace of form and ontline, richnees or delicacy of colour. ° 
Painting, as the highest of those arts which deal with sensuous beauty, 
they take especially under their wing, and not painting only but all the 
arts which minister to the adornment of outward life. But such a 
pursuit of Beauty, genuine though it may be at first, because it has no 
root in the deeper, more universal side of human nature, swiftly degene- 
rates into a mere fashion. What is new, rare, or antique, or out of the 
way, gets valued. because it is so, not from any spiritual meaning or 


‘intrinsic worth it possesses. A surprise, a new sensation comes to be 


the one thing desired. Hence comes affectation, and artificial, as 
opposed to natural and healthy, sentiment. Mannerism, modishness, 
exclusiveness, the spirit of coterie, are the accompaniments of this 
mental habit, which craves for beauty, divorced from truth of life, with- | 
out any really-hnman and ethical root. 

What this spirit is producing in the region of Art it is not for me to say - 
—many of my readers know this for themselves. Do not its results meet 
us at this moment in all our galleries? It'more concerns me here to note 
how a kindred spirit reveals itself in our poetry and criticism. In these, 
too, there has been for some time.apparent a tendency—perhaps bornof - 
the artistic tendency, certainly closely allied to it—to make much of 


' sensuous beauty, apart from any inward meaning it conveys. We havéa 


poetry in which beauty. of form and outline, gracefulness of attitude, 
etichness of colouring are attempted to be portrayed in the most elabo- 
rate, sometimes affected, diction, and with the most high-wrought | and 
luscious melody of words.. In the pursuit of this sensuons beauty men 
have gque back, as they supposed, to the Greeks, whom they fancied to 
be the great masters pf it. But they have forgot that in the best and 
greatest of, the Greeks—in Homer, Pindar, Æschylus, and Sophocles— 
colour and grace of attitude are rigorously subordinated to the exhibi- 
tion of great human qualities, or of moral truths. Indeed this worship 
of sensuous beauty, for its own sake, is not the growth of a vigorous 
age, strong in manhood; but is the mark of a late and decadent civiliza- 
tion. To appeal to the imagination chiefly through the eye, divorced 
from high thought, tends very surely to degrade the imagination and to. 
lower the soul. The boundary line between the sensuous and the 
sensual may not in theory be easily defined, but in practice it is easily 
crossed, and there are not'a few instances in modern literature in which it 
has been crossed very decidedly, If when the eye digcerns beauty, the | 
beadty does hot become the index of something higher than itself, if to 
the soul it is not a step by which it springs upward, very speedily it be- 
‘comes a snare to lure it downward. The senses of sight and smell, 
gorgeows colour, and richness of perfume, these minister most readily to: 


sensuous delight, and there are the sensations which sensuous poets 
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most affect, The ear is a more spiritual sense, and so we find the 
spiritual poet making sound, not sight, ally itself to*the finest beauty. 

‘She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret plaće, 
Where rivnleta dance their wayward round, 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pasa into her face.’ 


But the poet who is chief favourite with all the modern beauty- 
worshippers is Keats. In his earliest poem, ‘ Endymion,’ there is little 
else but a revelling in sensuoumdelights ; but, before his brief life closed, 
he had begun, as Mr. Arnold has lately well shown, to feel his way upward, 
to apprehend a severer, more spiritual beauty. Had he lived he would 
probably have risen from sensuous impressions to the moral meanings of 
things. As it is, the works he has left exemplify the first part of his 
famous line ‘ Beauty is Truth. The second part, ‘Truth is Beauty,’ 
he had not yet attained to show. Keats has had many followers among 
recent poets, but they have mostly seized on his lower’phase and exagge- 
rated it, and bave not risen to the height towards which he himself was 
latterly tending. If Keats is their prime favourite, there are others of 
our poets whom this school have, in an exclusive sort of way, appropriated 
as their own possession. Shelley, Coleridge, and Blake are high in the 
admiration of the abler men of the school, while their second-rate 
followers affect to despise Wordsworth as a tiresome proser, Byron and 
Scott as shocking Philistines; even Shakspeare they would taboo, if 
they dared. Such are the vagaries of some, but it would not be fair to 
credit the stronger heads of any school with the absurdities of its 
weaker brethren. . 

One of the latest and greatest of the school of Keats, if we may 
venture sgo to tabulate him, has but recently passed from amongst us. 
This sudden and lamented loss has probably made many look einto the 
poetry of Dante Rossetti, who before had been strangers to it. There 
exists, I believe, a circle of intimate friends, who have long known his 
powers, and admired the fruits of them, and the views of these admirers 
are to be met with, at times, in contemporary literature. It may perhaps 
be worth while for one of the uninitiated to give the Impressions this 
poetry has made on him, coming to it recently with a fresh eye and an 
unprejudiced mind. 

Mr. Rossetti’s poetry is contained in two volumes, one published i in 
1870, the other in 1881. To begin with the first volume, you cannot ~ 
ogen t without being struck by the marked individuality of manner, and 
also by the signs of poetic power which meet you on the surface. When 
you have enter€d a little farther into the precinct, you become, aware 
that you have passed into an atmosphere which is strange, and certainly 
not bracing—the fragrances that your path are those of musk and 
incense rather than cf heather owen thyme. It takes an effort 
to get into the mood which aes reciate this poetry—you feqnire to 
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‘get acclimatized to the atmosphere that surrounds you. And, as you 
- proceed, you meet with things which make you doubt whether you would 
much desire the ‘acclimatization. At the same time you are aware 
of the presence of genuine poetic power, even though you may be far 
from admiring some of its manifestations. 

It would have been much more grateful to me, if of a man of genius, 
both a painter and a post, so lately departed, one who by his works and 
-character attracted to himself many admiring friends, I could have 
spoken only that to which I could expect them to respohd. But es 


- Dante Roasetti’s poetry has prokably already influenced the tone of our 


poetic literature, and may still further influence it, I feel bound to say 
what seems to me the truth regarding it, while I at the same time en- 
deavour to do so with consideration for the feelings of others. It must 
be remembered, all that is here said now is the impression made on the 
writer by the study of these two volumes, which contain all he knows of 
their: author. 

I shall first notice what seem to be the weakness and faults of this 
poetry, then pass ‘to thè more pleasing duty of trying to show some of 
the beauties it contains. 

As to the manner or style, the first ing that strikes one is that 
many of these poems take, as has been snid, a great deal of reading. 
And even when you have. given this, and gone over them many times, 
there are not a few, for- which one would not like to be made respon- 
sible to furnish the explanation. I know not whether these particular 
poems will ever be thought worthy of the attention of those societies which 


4 


meet nowadays for the purpose of illustrating posts who are obscure, but 


- ate believed to be oracular. There are various kinds of: ‘obscurity in poeta, » 


and various cauSes for it. In the case of Rossetti it would seem to come 
from too much after-thought and over-elaboration. If the poems had 
been strutk off under the first access of emotion, and been fully pervaded 
by it, one cannot think that we should ever have hed many of the subtleties 
and out-of-the-way thoughts and over-driven metaphors, which darken 
the meaning of many of the poems. But if after the emotion has 
cooled down, ingenuity, no longer supported by the inspiring heat, went 
to work “upon the subject, then would appear just- such far-fetched 
thoughts, passing into conceits, such linked subtleties long drawn out, 
as we here too often meet with. Hence it is that few of the poems 
arrest yow and carry you. along with a spontaneous interest. They 
require rather a set purpose to study them, an effort to get at their 
meaning. The art, in short, is stronger than the inspiration. No 
doubt when you have pierced the- cloud of redundant imagery and the 


encrustation of elaborate diction, you do find that the po& has ‘rescued _ 


some inward and delicate moods’ from the border-land of ‘ inarticulate 
meditation. Yet even for these evanescent moods, which can only be 
hinted at, not expressed, the puré ’ style, which is simple, transparent, 
unloaded With ornament, js, we believe, the fittest vehicle. ~ 
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We regret to see go much of whatever poetic fecling is amongst us, 
overlaid nowadays with this artificial’ diction, this ecloying ornamenta- 
tion. Whenever a stronger, manlier inspiration shall come and breathe 
on poetic hearts, it will, we believe, scatter before it the unhealthy 
sentiment which now prevails, the overwrought imagery, dainty sweet, 
which is its accompaniment. 

As to the substance of the first volume, the tone of sentiment which 
certainly predominates is the erotic. So we call it, for it bas little in 
common with the pure and noble devotion which the best of our older 
poets have immortalized. This amatory or erotic sentiment is un- 
pleasant in the poem called ‘Eden Bower, or Lilith;’ it is revolting 
in the ballad of ‘Troy Town.’ But the taint of fleshliness which runs 
through too many of the other poems reaches its climax in some of the 
twenty-eight sonnets, entitled, ‘The House of Life? Those sonnets 
not only express, but brood over thoughts and imaginations which 
should not be expressed, or even dwelt on in secret thought. Not all the 
subtle association or elaboration of words, nor dainty imagery in which 
they are dressed, can hide or remove the intrinsic earthliness that 
lies at the heart of them. One cannot imagine why—one cannot but 
regret that—they should even have been composed by a man of so much 
genius. What would become of our English homes if an atmosphere 
like this were allowed to pervade them? It was in no such atmosphere 
that the noble manhood and pure womanhood of the England of past 
time were'reared. From such an atmosphere minds used to the noble 
love that Scott depicted, imaginations fed by the portraits of Desdemona, 
Portia, Cordelia, instinctively turn away. Rossetti is said to have 
formed himself mainly on Shakspeare. If so, it is the young apd 
voluptuous Shaksapeare of Lucrece and Venus and Adpnis which these 
sonnets recall, not the Shakspeare of the great tragedies, or of 
Cymbeline and The Tempest. 

It has been said that these sonnets contain an allegory. “If so, the 
allegory is well concealed—the unpleasant images are plain and patent. 
Again, we know the nonsense that is talked about poetry of this kind 
being the natural recoil from asceticism and Puritanism. We are 
aware of the talk of certain cliques about the soul being not more 
than the body. But poetry like these first twenty-eight sonnets, 
instead of making the body sacred, degrades both body and soul alike. 
It has taken eighteen centuries of Christianity to make practical 
among men the true idea of purity. And are we now, under the 
guidance of a morbid and nnmanly art and poetry, to return to that 
from which the best Pagan poets, Virgil, Æschylus, Sophocles, would 


have recoiled P The laws of modesty have been well ascertained, and ` 


are as truly natural, as deeply rooted in the best “part of human 
nature, as is the law of truthfulness. It is an evil sign that there 
exists in so many quarters a disposition to rebel against these laws. 
Unless the moral plague can be stayed, and the higher literature kept 
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clear of it, it is a sure prelude of moral decadence im a nation. Having. 
said so much against a tendency, “which we deeply regret to have found 
in a post in many ways so gifted, we gladly turn to the-more pleasing 
aspects of his genius. 

The poems fall into three forms :—lst, Ballads, has in form, 
quaint in thought and expression, all more or leas touched with glamourie 
and trenching on the supernatural. 2nd, Sonnets, some such as I have 
spoken of, others expressing natural feeling and sentiment in fitting 
language. 8rd, Songs and lyrics, of very diverse quality, some of very 
condensed passion, others fantastic and subtilixed till they have become 
remote from reality. 

The first poem of the first volume, the ballad of ‘The Blessed 
Damosel,’ said to have been written when the author was only nine- 
teen, contains at the outset an example of the author’s strength and his 
weaknesa—the power of bodying forth strange and out-of-the-way situa- 
tions, and the tendency to do this in a guise and diction so quaint that 
it verges towards the ‘affected. The whole attitude and scenery of this ` 
poem are eminently pictorial, and the subject.must, we should think, 
have engaged the author’s pencil as well as his pen. 

There is one other ballad in’ this yoluame—that of ‘ Sister Helen’— 


| which, after ‘The Blessed Damosel,’ stands quite alone in its power . 


and pathos. The story is that of a girl who has been forsaken, and- 
then, in order to revenge herself on her false lover, calls in the aid of an 
old superstitious rite, and melts the waxen image of him for three days 
before a slow fire. She does this knowing that the result of it must be 
the loss of his soul and of her own. The tale is told, in a strikingly i 
suggestive way, in a dialogue | between Sister Helen and her little brother, 
who sees the chafm working on the body and soul of the lost man, and ' 
reports what he secs to his sister. She replies in few, terse ‘words, in 


„ which weifd phantasy, rooted revenge, and terrible pathos meet-:— 


‘Ah! what white thing at the door has crossed 
. Bister Helen?” 
“Ah! what is thie that sighs in the frost? 
A soul that’s lost as mine is lo 
Little Brot er |? 


In’ another mood is the touching poem, named ‘ The Portrait; on tig 
piotare of a lady who is loved and gone :— 


¢ 
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It seems a thing-to wonder on, 
' As though mine image in the glass 
‘Should tarry when myself am gone. 
el gaze until she seems to stir,— 
° Until mine cyes.almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part i 
To breathe the words of the sweet heait— 
And yét the earth is over her. 
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t Yes, thig, of all love's perfeot prize, 
Remains; save what in moarnful guise _« 
Takes counsel with my soul alone,— 
Save what is secret and unknown; 
Below the earth, above the skies.’ 


‘A Last Confession’ is a narrative in blank verse, very powerfully 
told. It is the story of a Lombard refugee in hiding from the Austrians, 
who reared a little orphan-girl—her parents had died in the famino, or fled 
elsewhere—up to womanhood ; he grew to love her andeshe him. But 
in time she became estranged—loved some one else——and he stabbed her, 
and years after he confesses the whole story fo a priest. The poem is more 
direct, full of strength, and less artificial than most of these poems. 
One could wish that the author had oftener wrought after this fashion. 
The subject is no doubt a painful one, as are most of the subjects in the 
first volume. For it seems to be characteristic of the school to which 
Rosetti belongs that calm joy seems gone from their world. Either the 
brief rapture of the most high-strung passionate emotign, or the long 
languor, exhaustion, despair, which come asthe sequel. But the painful- 
ness of the ‘Last Confession’ is relieved by touches of rare beauty, as— 

‘Life all past 
Ts like the sky when the sun gets in it, 
Clearest when farthest off.’ 
Or this description of the heroine— 
‘ As the branch suataina 

The flower of the year’s pride, her high neck bore 
Her face, mude wonderful by night and day. 

r Her great eyes, 
That sometimes turned half dizzily beneath 
The passionate lids, as faint, when she would speak, 
Had also in them hidden springs of mirth, z 
Which, under the dark lashes evermore ` 
Shook to her laugh, as when a bird flies low 
Between the water and the willow-leaves, . 
And the shade quivers till he wins the light.’ 


These seem to be the best poems in the first volume, with the excep- 
tion of one called “Jenny,” on which I do not care to dwell now, and 
some of the sonnets and songs to be noticed presently. 


The volume published last year contains three new ballads, two of- 


them long and very elaborate, and all more powerful than the ballads in the 
earlier volume, except perhaps ‘Sister Helen.’ ‘Rose Mary,’ the first, is the 
most studied and elaborately wrought of all the author's ballads. Tho story 
is laid in the medimval time, and turns upon the magic power which resides 
in a Beryl stone. Rose Mary’s lover, Sir James Heronhaye, is about to 
ride to a shrift at Holycleugh, and her mother has heard that an ambush 
lies in wait for him by the way. But there are two roads, eithar of 
which he can take. And as the Beryl stone has the power to show to 
a pure maiden whatever she would wish to see, her mother calls Rose 
Mary to look into the magic stone, and see by which of the two ways it 
would be safe for Sir James to go. But Rose Mary is not now what 
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her mother takes her tobe. By her sin the goqi angel has been driven , 
out of the Beryl*stone, and evil spirita have taken possession of it. She 

` roads the stone amiss. By her advice the knight takes the wrong road, 
is waylaid by his mortal foe, the Warden of Holycleugh, and foully 
alain. The mother discovers her daughter's secret, tells her that her 
lover has perished on the road by which she bade him ride. The knight's 
body is borne back to the castle, but under his mail the mother finds 
love-tokens, which prove that he had plighted his troth to the Warden’s 

` sister of Holycleugh, and that when’ he went to the shrift he was 
going to meet her. Rose Mary, when she knew the truth, lay long 
ina swoon, but when she aWoke, she ascends to a secret chapel, where 
the Beryl stone lay on the altar. With her father’s sword she cleaves . 
the stone in twain, and so drives out the evil spirits which had come 
into it and deceived her, and brings back the: good angel who had been 
driven forth by her sin. As she dies, the angel receives her, assures her 
of forgiveness, and of a place in Blessed Mary’s Rose-bower. The ballad 
is an excellent’ example of the elaborately’ wrought and highly orna- 
mented kind. It has many merits; but one it has not—simplicity and 
directness, which we take to be the chief characteristics of the real old, 
ballad. Each feeling Rose. Mary has, each situation, is over-described ; 
and the pathos of the whole is smothered beneath a cloud of imagery. 
For instance, at the beginning of the third part, when Rose Mary. wakes 
from hér swoon, her sensations are described in nine stanzas, in which 
heaven and earth, and air and sea, and the nether world, are ransacked 
to supply illustrative images. This kind of thing, however well done, 
palls at last, and by the multitade of details destroys the total impres- 

- «sion. The Beryl songs interlaid in the ballad do not help forward the 
action at alle and seem forced and artificial. Indeed, it would be im- 
‘proved by their omission. The same may be said of most of the 

refrains with which the other ballads are interlaid. 

. - If we would see how a ballad of elaborate workmanship looks by the 

- side of one in the simple direct style, we may compare ‘ Rose Mary’ with 

Scott’s ‘Eye of St. John’ Both deal with tales of lawless love, both 
draw largely on the supernatural element: which of the two is the most 
effective-—which leaves the deepest total impression? I, for my part, 
cannot doubt. For real impressiveness the pure style rather than the 
elaborately ornamental is surely the most suitable and ‘effective. It is 
refreshing to pass from ballads whose scene is laid in an unreal and 
fantastic world, to two which deal with actual historic eventa. ` The first 
of these is entitled ‘ The White Ship,’ in-which the Butcher of Rouen, the 
only survivor, relates the shipwreck and the loss of the son of Henry I.. 
of England. The narrative is told with as much forc®and directness as 
could be deSired, without circumlocution, and without those strained 
similes aud images which disfigure ‘ Rose Mary’ and others. But best 
of all Rossetti’s ballads, and probably his greatest poem, is ‘The King’s — 
Tragedf,’ founded on the murder of James I. of Scotland at midnight ‘ 
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in the Charter-house *of Perth. Here we see how much the poet’s 
genius is enhanced, when he chooses a subject not from’ fantasy or dream- 
land, but from historic events, ‘supplementing,’ as has been. said, ‘ his 
mortal weakness by the strength of an immortal subject.’ James I. was 
the greatest king, except Robert Bruce, who ever reigned over Scotland. 
A poet, a musician, a warrior, astatesman, he was the most accomplished 
sovereign, perhaps the most accomplished man, in Europe in his day. On 
his return to Scotland from his English captivity, he had set himself to re- 
duce hia distracted kingdom to Jaw and order, and to curb the proud and 
turbulent barons who had for long lorded the land uncontrolled. He and 
his queen, Lady Jane Beaufort, whom he had wooed during his captivity 
at Windsor—his first sight of whom he had described so gracefully in 
his poem of ‘The King’s Quhair’—they two had journeyed to Perth 
to pass their Christmastide in the monastery of the Black Friars there. 
During their stay, some nobles in the wild north, who had suffered by 
the king’s ara rule, conspired together to take his life as he lived 
securely in the Charter-house. The tale istold by Catharine Douglas, 
the noble lady who thrust her arm into the empty staple in the attempt 
to bar out the king’s murderers, and received from that the name of 
‘Kate Barlass.’ 

She tells how on their journey towards Perth, when they reached ‘ the 
Scottish Sea,’ that is the Forth, and were about to cross it, at the 
Queen’s Ferry, an ancient beldame appeared, and warned tho king not 
to cross the water, for if he did, he would meet his doom. The king 
heard her, and replied, that if it had come— 


‘The day when I must die, 
That day by water or fire or air, 
© My foot shell fall in the destined snare, E 
Wherever my road may lie.’ 


He crossed the Forth, and rode on with his queen by his side to Perth. 
Nearly two months were passed in the Charter-house, when on astormy 
night in February, while the wind is loud without, the king and queen 
within revert to the day they first met at Windsor, and to the scene 
described in the ‘ King’s Quhair.’ 

As they are in the midst of their loving talk, 


‘Beneath the window arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 


‘And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back, 
As for bitter dule to dree, 
And all of us knew the woman’s voice, 


® Who spoke by the Scottish Sea. 


s + 
tu O King,” she oried, “in an evil hour 
They drove me from thy gate; 
And yet my voice must rise to thine ears 
But, alas! it comes too late! : 
e e 
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‘“ Last night at midwatch, by Aberdour, e 
'e When the moon was dead in the akies, 
O King, in a dead light of thine own 
- I saw thy-shape arise. 


““ And in full season, as erst I mid, 
“Phe doom had gained its growth 
And the shrond had risen above thy nth 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 


‘“ And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there ; 
And I thought its sJenoe cried to my soul 
As the first rays crowned its hair, ' 


t C Since then J journeyed fast and fain, 
In very despite of Fate, / 
Lest Hope might stall be found in God’s will, j 
But they drove me from tby gate. 


' -““ For every man on God's ground, O King, 
His death grows up from his birth, 
In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 
And thine towers high, a black yew tree, 
O'er the Chartar-house of Perth.”’ 


' "The voice had hardly ceased when the king and the queen and their 


- attendants heard ‘the tread of the coming doom,’ and the clang of the 


arms of Graham and his three hundred men. ‘Then follows the well- 
known scene, Catharine Douglas rushing to.the door and thrusting her 
arm through the staples, to supply the place of the bara which had been 
removed— 
“ Like iron felt my arm, «s through 
° The staple I made it pass— 
Alack! it was flesh and bone—no more! 


Š _ "Twas Catharine Douglas sprang to the door, 
But I fell back Kate Barlass.” i 


The king, raising a plank, and plunging down into a vault —the room 
thronged with armed men—who, not finding him they sought, depart to 
search elsewhere, then return, guided by one who knew the chamber well 
to the hiding-place, in which, after the naked unarmed king had fought 
manfally, he is overpowered and slain. 

All this is told directly and simply, bates at somewhat too great 
length, and in too circumstantial detail. The whole ballad would have 
been more effective, if more condensed. But with whatever defecta, 
_at stands a noble rendering of a famous historic scene—a poem more 
likely to survive, I believe, than any other of the long ones in thesé two 
volumes. 

Mr. ‘Rossetti was evidently devoted to ihe Sonnet as the form in 
which he could best express his favourite thoughts and sentiments. 
This was natural in one who had begun: his poetic career by transla- 
ting matty sonnets from the early Italian poets, and of whom we are 
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told that his earliest® and latest model, in all condensed utterance, 
whether of sonnet or song, was Shakspeare, For’ the obscurity of 
meaning which meets us in most of Rossetti’s sonnets, the example of 
Shakspeare might perhaps be pleaded. But it should be remembered 
that those sonnets of Shakspeare, which ‘take the heart and dwell on 
the memory, are not obscure, but transparent, and that we know not 
how much of the difficulty of those which we find obscure, may be due 
to our ignorance of the subject he was writing of, and to the euphu- 
istic contagion of hia time, which even Shakspeare did not escape. We 
regret to see that Mr. Rossetti’s second yolume should have reproduced 
from the first volume most of the unpleasant sonnets we have already 
complained of. Some of the most offensive indeed have.been omitted, 
but some in the same vein have been added. The more these are veiled 
in obacurity the better. But there are other sonnets that breathe a 
different sentiment, whose meaning we would gladly have been able to 
read plainly. Yet in most of these the sense is so buried beneath a load of 
artificial diction and laboured metaphor, that we believe few but special 
admirers will take the trouble to unearth their meaning. Wordsworth had 
thoughts to convey at least as deep as any Rossetti was a master of; yet 
we doubt if even Wordsworth’s obscurest sonnet is not transparent 
compared with even the average of Roasetti’s. Wo all know the 
maxim of Horace— 
‘Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
Piimum ipai tibi ;’ 

and Shelley’s saying of poets, that— 

‘They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ ° 

+ 


Here is a way into which Rossetti beats out that truth in bis sonnet 
called ‘The Song Throe’ ;— 2 


‘By thine own tears thy song must tears beget, 
O singer! magic mirror hast thou none 
Except thy manifest heart; and save thine own ° 
Anguish and ardour, else no amulet, 
Cisterned in Pride, verse is the feathery jet 5 
OFf soulless uir-flung fountains; nay, more dry 
Than the Dead Sea for threats that thirst and aigh, 
That song o'er which no ainger’s lids grew wet, 


t The Song-God—He the Sun-God—is no slave 

Of thine: thy Hunter-he, who for thy soul 

Fledges his shaft; to no august control 

Of thy skill’d hand his quivered store he gave: 

Bat if thy lips’ loud cry leaps to his smart, 

The inspired recoil shall pierce thy brother's heast.’ À 


This is the kind of thing we complain of—this elaborate un-simplicity. 
As one reads them one is reminded of a passage from Milton’s Second 
Book on ‘ Church Government’ (quoted by the late Dr. Jon Brown, 
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: hen speaking of Bailey’s ‘ risa :— The wily subtleties aad influxes ° 
of man’s thought& from within’ (which is the haunt and main region of 
Rossetti) ‘may be painted out, and described with a solid and treatable 
smoothness.’ Would that all our inward and analysing poets nowa- 
days would paint-out and describe after this manner ! 

Here are a few samples of his work, where it leaves the shade, and 
comes out into open day. Ina sonnet entitled ‘The Hill Summit,’ 
having told how he has loitered on the hillside all day, and only reached 
the top at sunset, he concludes thus— 


‘ And now that I have climbed and won this height, ~ 
IT must tread downward through the sloping shade, 
And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 
Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed, 
And see the gold air and the silver fade, 
And the last bird fly into the last light.’ 


There is a sonnet on ‘ Lost Days,’ which has a serious, practically 

- earnest spirit, the more impressive that this tone is not vory frequent 

-in these poems. Equally impressivé are eix fine lines which conclude 
a sonnet on ‘ Inclusiveness.’ 

One also called ‘The-Monochordon’ has been often alluded to. It 
hints with great power what is so undefinable, the inarticulate yet 
absorbing emotions so miultitudinous, yet so opposite, which are 
awakened by the finest music. This is the conclusion— 


‘Ob, what is this that knows the road I came, 
The flame turned cloud, the clond returned to flame, 
The shifted lifted steepa, and all the way? 
That draws round me at last this wind-warm space 
And in regenerate-rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious coverts of dismay?’ . 


© What < ‘rbgenerate rapture’ may exactly mean, I must leave others to 
find out for themselves, but the sonnet as a whole is finely suggestive. 
Amid so many morbid fancies and such super-subtilised phrases as 
these sonnets contain, wo. welcome all the more gladly a few which are - 
purely objective and clothed in plain vigorous English. Such is the 
sonnet on ‘The Last Three from Trafalgar,’ and one on ‘ Winter,’ 
. and one on ‘Spring; the latter two, reproducing so faithfally the English 
. landscape, without being imitations, recall the best manner of Keats. 
~e. Here is the last of these :—. . ; 
‘ Soft littered in the new year’s lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed haystack at its side, 
° The shepherd lies o’ nights now,  wakeful-ey&, 
Rt the ewe's travailing call through the dark oold. 
The young rooks ear 'mid the thick oaw o’ the old; 
‘And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the ground,’ ` 
By het spring cry. the moorhen’s nest is found, 
* Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their marigold. ' 
s ” ad 
` l -e ° 
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‘ Chill are the gi&ts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds stf£nd 
As green and close as the young wheat on land: 
Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo flower 
Plight to the heart Spring’s perfect imminent hour, 
Whose breath ahall soothe you like your loved one’s hand.’ 


Perhaps the divisions between the diffcrent months may be herc 
somewhat obliterated; yet as we read sonnets like this with their 
refreshing out-of-door feeling we are inclined to say, c Q si sic omnia? 

One word on the lyrics and songs, for each volume contains a 
different set of these. Of the eleven short*pieves in the firat volume the 
last four are all more or less simple and intelligible in style, and con- 
dense into a few felicitous lines some fleeting mood, or some one thought 
which, coming for a momeut, would have been lost, had it not been fixed 
in words. Such are the songs or poems named, ‘The Wood-spurge,’ 
which compresses much sadness into little spaco, ‘ Honeysuckle,’ 
“A Young Fir-wood” The lines named ‘Sea Limits’ express well 
. the feeling that there is one life pervading all things in some mysterious 

Way. 

‘Consider the sen’s listless chime: 
Time’s self it is, made audible,— 
‘The murmur of the earth’s own shell. 

Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea'send, Our sight may paas 


No furlong further. Since time was 
This sound hath told the lapse of time. 


* % + * 


‘ Listen alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods; ° 
Those voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee: 
Hark, where the murmurs of thronged men, 
Surge and sink back and surge again— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree, 


‘Gather a shell from tho strewn beach, 
And listen at its lips: they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of the whole sen’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart, 
Not anything but what thou art: 

And earth, sea, man, are all in each.’ 


In the second volume the lyrics have all more or less an undertone 
of sadness for some loved and lost one, which breaks out here and there 
into a passionate’cry. They dwell mainly on the mys of our life 
here and of our destiny. This is expressed in the last of the series, 
‘Cloud Confines,’ which the author himself, we are told, regarded 
as his finest lyric work. It repeats the old iruth of the inexorable 
Silence which encompasses us, behind, before, and above. E 
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‘Our past is clean forgot, © 
Our prefent is and is not, 
Unr fnture’s a sealed seed-plot; 
And what betwixt on nre we? 


t We who say as we go, 

Strange to think by the way, 

Whatever there is to know, 

That shall wo know some day.’ . 

Fhere is alsé a very touching lament named, ‘ Alas! so long !? This 

and other of these lyrica close with a faintly breathed hope, so little re- 
- moved from uncertainty thateit does-not relieve the oppressive sadness— 
the hope that there may be a meeting hereafter— 


‘Is there a home where heavy earth ; 
Melts to bright air that brenthes no pain, 
Where water leaves no thirst again, 

And springing fire is Love’s new birth ?’ 


Rossetti does fot rank with the poets of denial and decided unbelief ; 
there is in his poetry a desire, that almost becomes a hope, for better 
things. Butitis a hopo ao faint that it scems almost next door to despair, 
and is nearly as sad as despair. Of this kind of poetry, which is unillu- 
mined by the sense of the Divine Presence in the world, and by the 
hope of immortality, we have surely had enough in this generation. 
To young poets we should say, Till yow have learned something better 
to tell us on man’s life and destiny, had you not better be silent? 
The world is weary of theso moanings of despair, and can well dispense 
with any more of them. It is really not worth your while to trouble 
it with your pipings till you have something to tell it; some authentic 
message to ering of man and of God, and of man’s relation to God. 

On the whole, we must again repeat our regret that poetic genius, 
-réal avithin a certain range, such as Mr. Rossetti possessed, should, if 
judged by any highsstandard, seem to a large extent to have spent itself 
in vain. The worth of his poetry is vitiated by two grave errors. The 
firat of these is the unwholesome sentiment and the esoteric vein of 
thought into which he allowed himself to diverge. The second is the- 
exotic manner and too elaborated style, which, for maatever reason, ho 
adopted. 

If fature poets wish to win the ear of their Se RN and to merit 
the honour accorded to the highest poetry, they would be wiss to 
cultivate manlier thought and nobler sentiment, expressed in purer and 
fresher diction, and to make their appeal, not to the perfamed tastes 
of over-educated coteries, but to the broader and P Sppe 
of pavers, man. 


/ 
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ON THE CONSERVATION AND DISSIPATION 
OF ENERGY. : 


F we stand on the sca-shore, when the tide is beginning to flow, 
and watch for a few moments the alternate approach and with- 
drawal of the individual waves, our first impression will be that of a 
futile effort on the part of the ocean in which any temporary advance 
is speedily cancelled by a subsequent retreat. We have before us a 
succession of phenomena having a rude kind of rhythm, but in other 
respects conveying to our minds no distinct apprehension of order or 
law. 

Let us, however, pursue our inquiry for a few hours, and we shall then | 
perceive that a definite advance has been made by the body of the 
waters; and if we repeat our observations day after day, we shall ulti- 
mately come to see that high and low water follow each other with a 
marked regularity, recurring after certain fixed intervals of time. 

The same thing happens in other departments of knowledge, and the 
patient observer of phenomena is finally rewarded by- the discovery 
of a certain rule of procedure or law of Nature, as this is frequently 
termed. 

It may, perhaps, be some time before the next step is taken; neverthe- 
leas, if his stndy be sufficiently prolonged, the observer will begin to 
suspect that the law expressing the phenomena has by no means the 
uniform and simple character which he had at first imagined it to 
possess. He finds it subject to a variation, but this variation is in no 
respect accidental, for it is in its turn the outcome of a higher law. 

Let us pnce more go to the tides for an illustrateoon. tere a 
sufficiently prolonged study will convince us of something more than 
the regular recurrence of high and low water, for we shall begin to re- 
cognise spring-tides and neap-tides, depending upon the relative positions 
of the sun and moon, 
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Thus the lower law gives place to the higher, and,the higher, perhaps, 
to one higher still, fntil the studènt of Nature is tempted to inquire if 
there be no end to this i Soa iiaia in the formal expression of 
natural phenomena. 

If, however, we carefully examine this apparent complexity, we shall 
find its severity mitigated by some very important considerations. For, 
in the first place, a comparatively simple analysis gives us very often 
information which does not want a great deal of being complete, and — 
which we may call a first approximation. Then, again, when other cir- 
cumstances are taken into account, we derive a second approximation, 
and so on. It would thus be ån entire mistake to suppose that the 
natural motions around us are so complicated that we can make nothing 
of them, and can only approach them with a conviction of the hopeless- 
ness of any true analysis. ‘The very reverse is the case—at first sight 
they appear to us to be of a comparatively simple nature, and a 
generalization of this experience forms our first approximation; after- 
wards, however, wé begin to recognise the existence and operation of a 
higher law, and are thus led to 4 second approximation, and so on. 

In the next place, while we recognise a continually increasing com- 
plexity in-an analysis of the motions around-us, we are at the same time 
led to recognise an increasing simplicity in what we may term the 
natural causes of these motions. There is no question that the motions 
of the various members of the solar system are exceedingly complicated ; 
but yet, as the results of our successive generalisations, we believe them 
to be due to the operation of very simple and general forces. 

We are not equally conversant with molecular motions and forces, 
bat we are probably not wrong in imagining that while such motions 
are of an extremely complicated nature, yet the forces which produce ' 
them may be capable of a comparatively simple expression. 

This stmplicity in the inter-relations of the various bodies of the - 
universe is well seen im the easily understood phraseology, which is. 
sufficient to convey to the mind the great generalization with regard to 
gravity, which ‘formed one of the chief scientific achievements of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Let us begin by assuming that distance, as well as mass or 
quantity of matter, and also what we term force, are. already sufficiently 
known as things that are capable of exact measurement by reference 
to appropriate units. Let us next suppose that we have two spheres of 
matter, each of mass equal to unity, placed apart from one another at . 
a distance equal to unity, and let us further suppose that under these 
circumstances each exerts upon the other an attractive force likewise 
equal to unity. Suppose next that’the distance is increased to two 
units ipstead of one, other things remaining the same, ten the attrac- 
tion will only be one quarter of its previous value, and if the distance be 
still further increased to three units, the attraction will only be one- 
ninth, and so on. This is expressed by saying that the ‘force of gravita- 
tion varie? inversely as the square of the distance. 
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In the next place, let the mass of one of the spheres be doubled, 
while that of the othér remains the same, no alteratign being now made 
in the distance, which is kept at unity, then the mutual force between 
the two will be doubled likewise; or let the mass of the one be in- 
creased threefold, while that of the other remains unaltered, then the 
attraction will likewise be increased threefold. Or, again, let us sup- 
pose that while the one mass is increased threefold the other is doubled, 
and the result will be that each unit of the threefold masa will attract 
each unit of the twofold mass, so that the resulting forte will be increased 
sixfold. All this is implied in the statement that the mutual force is 
proportional to the product of the masses. l 

Again, we must bear in mind that the force of gravitation between 
two masses is not altered by the interposition of a third body between 
them. Thus the particles at the centre of our earth exercise their proper 
and full attraction upon a stone at the surface, although there are thou- 
sands of miles full of matter between the central particles and the stone. 

The statements now given, whilst enough to furnish a,formal expression 
of the law of gravitation, ought, however, to be supplemented by others, 
tending to show that we have here what is called a conservative system 
of forces. © 

It remains, therefore, to add that the gravitation between two masses 
is dependent only on the distance between them,.and independent of 
the velocity with which either or both of them may be moving at the 
moment when they are exerting this mutual action on each other. 
Finally, the amount of this action does not wear out or alter in 
any way (as far as we know), so that if we determine its value to-day, 
and do the same thing a thousand years after this, we have much reason 
for supposing that both values will be found to be precigely alike. 

We have now at length attained a full and formal expression of that 
force which keeps the planets in their orbits—a force which, while in 
reality a weak one, yet acts upon large masses and at great distances. 
Let us therefore descend to the minuter aggregations of matter, and 
consider the operation of certain very powerful forces which are not, 
however, capable of acting except at the smallest conceivable distances. 
But here it will be necessary, by way of preface, to say a few words 
about the atomic constitution of matter. 

If we cut a substance, as, for instance, a piece of chalk, all that we 
really do is to separate two pieces from one another. And we may 
suppose this operation of cutting continued until the pieces of chalk 
are quite of a microscopical magnitude. Can we then assign any theo- 
retical limit to this subdivision, beyond which it is imposible to continue 
the operation without introducing quite a new order of things? 

We believe that we can, and that when at length we comé to a 
molecule of chalk, we can proceed no farther without altering the nature 
of the substance,-and decomposing it into carbonic acid and lime. 

Practically, however, we cannot perform this latter opegation by 
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means of the knife, but yet it máy be “done quite easily by the disso- 


-ciating effect of heat. Even then, however, the dissociation is not 


complete, for a sufficiently powerful agent can separate the quicklime 
into metallic calcium and oxygen, while the carbonic acid may likewise’ 
be decomposed into oxygen and carbon. It thus appears that. every 
molecule of chalk consists of atoms of the three elements—calcium, ` 
carbon, and oxygen, built together in some peculiar fashion of-their dwn. 
These various molecules combine to make up the lump of chalk, an 
enormous number of them being contained in even a very small piece, 


-while between any two connie uous molecules there is what we may at 
. present regard as a-vacant space.® 


It will thus be seen that a molecule of any compound substance is . 


-the smallest entity that possesses all the chemical properties of this 


substance, and that every such molecule is formed by the grouping 
together of various elomentary atoms. 

- Now, why do these various elementary atoms group Gaa fo- 
gether in molecules? They. do so because they are animated by certain ` 
powerful mutual attractions which we shall call atomic forces. 

- Again, why do the various molecules group themselves together ? 
They do so because they in like manner are animatéd by certain power- 


- fal attractions which we shall call molecular forces. 


- Atomic forces are, in fact, another name for those very powerful 
attractions which heterogeneous atoms have for one another, known also 
as chemical affinity. On the other hand, molecular forces are exerted 
between similar rather than between dissimilar objects; but they, too, 
are often very powerful, as, for instance, in such a body as steel or the 


digmond. 


It is hardly Becessary to add to this description of molecular and 
atomic fortes that, while these are exceedingly powerful, yet their range 
of operation is extremely limited. The particles of a piece of glass are. 
firmly held together; byt if we break the glass into two, and attempt 
to place the pieces together, we shall find that at a comparatively small 
distance theresis no perceptible force betwixt the a ‘particles 
of glass. 

‘ Again, the atomic forces between carbon and oxygen | are very intense, 
and yet a piece of coal may be surrounded by oxygen at an ordinary 


temperature without any combination taking place. Now, if the range 


of action of thése molecular and atomic forces be só small, what must 
be the inconceivable smallness of such molecules and atoms themselves? 
Sir William Thomson has given us some reason for supposing that, if 
8 drop of water could be proportionally magnified in all its parts up to`. 
the sise of our earth, a molecule would probably be somewhat larger 
than a shot, anfl somewhat smaller than a cricket-ball. 

If we add that these minute bodies are probably always in rapid motion, 
it will at once be seen that we can never expect to view them except 
through the mind’s eyé. To attempt to study in’ a direct manner the 
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forces which they exert on one another, as we have done with large 
bodies, is manifestly absurd. Our conclusions regarding them must 
therefore remain very much of the nature of speculations. There are, 
however, two directions in which we may perhaps attempt something 
definite. We may imagine that the forces exerted between contiguous 
molecules or atoms depend (like gravity) upon the distance only, and are 
Independent of the velocities of these molecules or atoms, And again, 
we may assume that such forces do not perceptibly change with time, 
so that the same two molecules similarly placed, will attract one 
another a thousand years after this joSt as strongly as they do at the 
present moment, 

In fine, physicists are disposed to regard the forces of the universe, 
whether we consider great masses and long distances, or small masses and 
short distances, as a conservative system ; that is to say, as a system in 
which the force depends upon distance only and not upon velocity, and 
does not wear out with time. ° 

Now, it ċan be shown that in such a system the Conservation of 
Energy must necessarily hold. But first of all, let ns define what we 
mean by the word Energy. This means nothing more than the power 
of doing work; but work is something which is capable of a numerical 
estimation, when once we have fixed upon a suitable standard. For this 
purpose let us have recourse to the first of the great forces now de- 
scribed, namely, gravitation, and let us raise a pound weight one foot in 
vertical height against the terrestrial action of this force.- To do this 
implies an effort—it demands, in fact, the expenditure of a certain 
amount of energy, which we may take as our unit of this commodity, and 
call it a foot-pound. Nov, if we raise two pounds thraugh one foot, we 
shall spend two unita of energy and perform two units of work; if two 
pounds throngh two feet, we shall perform four units, and'so qn. Here 
the rule is obvious. Multiply the weight in pounds by the vertici 
height in feet, and the product will represent the energy exerted, or the 
work done in foot-pounds, But instead of lifting the pound weight 
slowly from one level to another, we may project it upwards with a 
vertical velocity—if, for instance, we give it the initial velocity of 32 feet 
per second, it will rise 16 feet in height before it turns, and will thus 
perform on itself 16 units of work. <A pound weight moving with the 
velocity of 82 feet per second, has therefore in it 16 units of energy. 
Now, suppose that when at the summit of its ascent, this woight is 
pulled aside and lodged on the flat roof of ahouse. Here, then, it lies 
in perfect quietness, and is altogether devoid of that kind of active 
energy which és produced by a body in motion. At first sight it is not 
easy to see what sort of energy the weight now pdkseases, and the 
example might even seem to tell against the theory of conservation ; but 
a little thought will lead us to conclude that the weight, althoügh at 
rest, possesses nevertheless a quiet kind of energy due to. #s elevated 
position. For if we allow the weight to dpp from the housetop, when it 
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- reaches the ground once more, it will have re-acquired the same velocity, 
and hence also the same energy that it had when it was projected 
upwards at first. 

Indeed, it is very easy to see that a stone on the top of a house 
possesses energy, for we have only to imagine that two equally powerful | 
. men are fighting together, the.one on the top of the house and the other 
at the bottom, eagh with his pile of stones, in order to pronounce in 
- favour of the first, and this not on account of his own superior energy, 
but rather on account of that of his pile of stones. These considerations 
are sufficient to convince us th&t there is a quiet kind of energy due to 
position, as well as an active kind due to visible motion, ‘and it can easily 
be shown that if we project upwards a heavy body, which first of all 
ascends, then turns, and finally reaches the ground, the sum of these two 
kinds of energy is constant throughout the double journey, as far as this 
body is concerned. At first it has only the energy of actual motion, 
but-as this dies Gut it is replaced by energy of position, until at the 
summit of its flight there is no motion whatever. As it descends it 
changes energy of position into that of actual motion, until, when it 
reaches the ground once more, it has the same energy of actual motion 
that it had at first. This alternation between the energy of actual 
motion and that due to position, or between kinetic and potential energy, 
as these are frequently termed, may be conveniently studied in the simple 
pendulum. Here the energy is wholly kinetic when the weight is at its 
lowest point, and wholly potential when it is at the highest points of its 
swing. The same thing is seen in any comet which has for its orbit a 
yery excentric ellipse. When farthest away from its gravitating centre, 
the sun, its ewergy is almost altogether potential, its actual velocity 
being very small ; when nearest the sun on the other hand, it has-changed _ 
potential into kinetic energy, and its actual velocity is very great. ` 

Now, just as we -haye in large bodies one kind of energy due to their 
actual motion, and another kind due to their position under the mutual 
force of gravitation, so have we on the small scale one kind of energy 
due to molecular motions, and another due to advantageous position 
under molecular forces. 

It is well known that when a body is very hot all its molecules are in 
rapid motion (not all, of course, in the same direction), so that heat re- 
presents a kind of molecular energy of a kinetic nature. Again, we’ 
have likewise in the molecular world the analogue of energy of position. ° 
Let us, for instance, heat a good thick iron bar to a red or white heat, 
and when it is in this state secure both its ends, the one with a very 
strong attachment, and the other with an iron peg a qm@rter of an inch 
in diameter, put through a hole in the bar. Now, when iron cools, if 
left to itself, the particles will come nearer together, but the iron peg 
resists this'tendency on the part of the bar, until at length, when a 
sufficient*change of temperature has taken place, the effort of the bar to 
contract will be sufficiently great to break the iron peg. A bgr of iron 
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abnormally extended “has thus the power of doing work, ‘and ‘therefore 
possesses energy, indeed ' the walls of buildings "which had bulged 
outwards have in several cases been pulled together by this means. 
Finally—to .proceed to atomic forces—we have here a very well- 
known form of energy of position. Let us take for example the coal 
in our cellar and the oxygen in the air. Now, the particles of carbon, 
which compose the coal have a very strong affinity for the oxygen of the 
air, but yet these are not near enough together to pormit of this affinity 
manifesting itself. It is probably this difficulty that is removed by 
the application of fire, whereupon the particles of carbon and of oxygen 
rush together to unite themselves with each other, just as a stone 
removed from the top of a house will rush to meet the earth. Once the 
process is started it goes on of itself. The atoms of carbon and of 
oxygen rushing together form molecules of carbonic acid, and these 
molecules are very hot on account of the energy developed by the rush- 
ing together of the atoms. 

It is, however, a scientific mistake to regard this "form of energy as 
belonging entirely to the coal, for it belongs just as truly to the oxygen 
of the air. The reason why the coal receives all the credit, is of an 
economic rather than of a scientific nature. Coal may be the property 
of one individual’and may be kept in his cellar—oxygen, however, is the 
common property of all, and cannot be appropriated by one individual. 
At all events, there is no difficulty in realixing the fact, that with coal 
in our cellar and oxygen in the air, we have a quiet form of energy, 
which we may call the potential energy, of atomic separation, and that 
when these heterogeneous atoms are made to unite by burning the coal, 
we have intense heat produced, which heat implies energy, and is «in 
reality the source of most of the work that is done in the world. 

From all this it will be perceived that each great force of Nature has 
two kinds of energy associated with it,—the one potential, and’the other 
kinetic. Thus, first of all, we may have large or molar masses in visible ` 
motion—where the energy is kinetic; or we may have them in a position 
of advantage with regard to each other’s gravitating force—where it is 
potential. 

We may have likewise molecules in rapid motion, or we may have 
them possessed of an energy of position, on account of their separation 
from one another, against molecular force. 

Lastly, we may have heterogeneous atoms which have a strong 
chemical affinity for one another existing apart, and thus together 
possessing much energy of a potential nature, which will ultimately 
assume the form of heat when these atoms are made to unite. 

Tt must not, however, be imagined that each of thesg three systems is 
complete in itself, and has no sort of connexion with its two neighbours. 
This is far from being the case, and the remark leads us to notice a 
series of phenomena that formed a great scientific difficulty once upon 
a time, stopping the way in the development of the science of Energy. 
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These were connected with the influence of percussion and friction. aN 
Suppose that a bħcksmith harhmers a piece of lead—what becomes of 
the energy of his blows? Or again, let a railway-train be rapidly 
‘brought to reat—what becomes of the energy of the train? 

But this apparent disappearance of visible energy is not the only 
difficulty connected with the phenomena of percussion and friction, for 
we have at the same time a considerable generation of heat. Thus the . 
blacksmith heatą the lead which he has been hammering, and in like 
. manner the stoppage of the railway-train by friction produces heat, so ` 
that we may notice sparks fly out’ from the break-wheel when the train 
is being stopped on a dark nigit. Now, in science, when two difficulties 
invariably occur together, the one may be trusted to explain the other.. 
We have here to account for the annihilation of visible energy and the 
- simultaneous creation of heat, and our explanation is simply that so 
‘much energy of visible motion has been transmuted into so much heat. 
And this explanation will cover a large number of pusxsling phenomena, 
When a cannon-Iall, for instance, strikes a target, we have the production ° 
of light and heat, and when a meteoric stone strikes the earth’s atmosphere 
with its enormous planetary velocity, we have a similar phenomenon. 
It thus appears: that we cannot say of any one ‘kind of energy that it is 
constant in amount, because there is a continual interchange going on 
between the various kinds of energy. What we mean when we speak 
of the Conservation of Energy, is rather that the sum of the various 
kinds of energy in the universe is constant. Before, however, we can 
safely announce such a proposition, we must previously have arrived at 

a definite perception of the mechanical relation between the various 
Fide of energy. This work was begun by Dr. Joule, of Manchestér, 

. to whom probably more than to any other individual the development of 

the science of Energy is due. Dr. Joule has shown, by a long and 

laborious series of experiments, that mechanical work ¢qual to 772. 
foot-poundg, if entirely-converted into heat, will raise one pound of water 

one degree Fahrenheit in temperature. 

As another example of the transmutation of energy, let us take the - 
formation gf carbon.’ This is brought about by the sun’s rays, which . 
decompose carbonic acid in the Jeaves of plants, the carbon -being 
appropriated by the plant to form its woody fibre, while the oxygen 
goes off into the air. - Now, in this process, a number of the sun’s rays | 
are consumed, that is to say, they disappear ag rays, in order to produce 
the chemical separation-of the oxygen from the carbon in the carbonic 
acid of the leaves. In this way our stores of coal have been formed, 
and in this sense, therefore, it is mee sun which drives our engines and 
does our work. - 

From these filustrations it is easy to see what is meant by the Con- 
servation of Energy ; there will, however, be some diffculty in appre- 
hending what is meant by its dissipation. In order to perceive this, 
we must begin by acknowledging that different kinds of energy stand 
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upon a different footing, as far as their usefulness to man is concerned. 
The energy stored up in a head of water, is like money in a bank, and 
we can draw upon this whenever we wish ; but if we open the flood-gates 
at a wrong time, and let the water ont, we shall certainly lose all the 
benefit, if indeed some positive injury be not done by the unexpected 
outrush. Of one thing, however, we may be quite certain, in a 
mechanical sense there has been no disappearance of energy from the 
universe caused by this outrush, but only a conversfon of potential 
energy by means of friction into heat. 

Again, the energy contained in a strong horse, or in a steam-engine, 
is of a very useful kind; but set the horse or the engine to grind atones 
or do some perfectly useless work, and then try to see what has become 
of this high-class energy. In a strictly mechanical sense it has, no 
doubt, been converted into heat, producing its full equivalent of the 
latter commodity, but we are conscious of its being degraded, or, indeed, 
lost, as far as any useful effect is concerned. 

Thus it would be at once recognized as a perfectly kopies task to 
attempt to collect together the heat of friction, and by its means 
raise the water to its old level, or to collect together the 
heat of the ground stones, and by its means restore the engine to its 
previous state of eftiçiency. It is, in fine, much easier to convert work 
mito heat, than to perform the reverse operation: all our work can 
very easily be converted into heat, but all our heat cannot be converted 
into work, even by means of the most perfect engine. Thomson, 
Clausius, and others, have very fully investigated this subject, and it is 
easy to state the result at which they have arrived. It appears that we 
can get no work out of heat unless we have a difference of temperature, 5 
and the greater this difference, the better for our purpose. If everything 
around us were red hot, we could no more get work out of it than if it 
were frozen. In every heat-engine, therefore, and this applies “to all 
steam engines, the essential condition is not the presence of certain 
valves, pistons, wheels, and other machinery, but the presence of two 
temperatures—that of the boiler, or source of heat, and that of the 
condenser, or refrigerator, and the heat is in part converted into work, 
as it passes from the boiler to the refrigerator. There must be a fall 
of heat in heat-lerel, to give work, just as there must be a fall of water 
in gravitation-level, to give work. Now heat is constantly tending, 
when it has the chance (and it always has this more or less), to diffuse 
itself, and to bring all things to the same heat-level—a condition 
utterly antagonistic to the production of work. It follows that inasmuch 
as the superior engrey of the universe is gradually being converted into 
heat, it-is thus in procesas of degradation, since only a small par? of 
this heat can be converted back into work. 

But there is another way of looking at our subject. In what has 
been hitherto said, the universe has been regarded as the ahpde of 
numerous material particles which have been supposed to act directly 
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on oné another? no notice being taken of any medium bétween them. ` 
Now the presence of such:a medium is generally recognised by scientific 
men, to whom it seems clear that there must be something betwixt the sun 
and the-earth that is capable of containing -and transmitting energy, 
and, moreover, of performing certain functions very different from 
those pertaining to ordinary matter—something, in fine, which must be 
very different from ordinary matter, and which’ has received the’ name 
of the ethereal medium. We may imagine that this medium fills all 
those portions of space which are not occupied by ordinary matter. 

“It is likewise believed thmt when the molecules of ordinary matter 
vibrate, their vibrations are communicated to the surrounding ether, 
just as the sound-vibrations of a bell are communicated ‘to the air. 
Such vibrations when once received are pushed on by the medium, 
forming a series of undulations, that move forward with the enormous 


‘velocity of 186,000 miles per second, and it is these that constitute 


radiant light and heat, or rather, to speak more precisely, radiant energy. 

Fimally, it is in virtue of this medium that we can receive any in- 
fluence from or any information of those stupendous motions which 
are constantly going on: in our luminary, which forms a great centre 
from which radiant energy is propagated to the various planets of the . 
system, as well as to other portions of space. ‘Without this medium, 
then, we could not see, just as without the air we could not hear. . 
Nevertheleas, we seem to pay very dearly for the blessing of sight. 

We have spoken of the sun’s radiant energy being propagated to 
other portions of space, as well as to the various planets of the system, 
but we ought to add that the great bulk of it goes to outer space, and ` 
only a veryeinsignificant proportion ‘to the planets of the system. We 
ourselves receive less than one two thousand millionth part-of the 
wholp heat which ‘leaves the sun. It is unquestionably a startling. 
thought that the high-class energy of our system is carried away into 
space at an enormous rate never apparently to return to us again, only 


_ a very small proportion being reserved for our especial benefit: 


Attempts have been made to ‘explain away the significance of this 


statement, but it is not generally thought that such have proved sucocess- . 


ful. The nebular hypothesis, which is supported by many facts, assigns 


. a heated origin to the various bodies of our system, and itis certain that 


. the’smaller of these have already cooled. We do not think that the cool- _ 


ing of the cates: anaes can be anything else than a question of 
time. 


- Nevertheleas, this ethereal medium, if it apparently shortens the. life 


of, the universe, unquestionably enriches it. - We pgssess powers which 


appear to fepend on the presence of such a medium. To be debarred 
from the pleasures of sight, from the glorious light of the sun, and from 
all employment of electricity, would be to suffer an irremediable misfor- 
tunepeven if the price to be paid for these blessings should be the be- 
lief that in a couple of millions of years our descendants must begin to 
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suffer from the excessive ‘prodigality of out luminary, exfcouraged as this 
is by the subtle influence of an all-pervading ether. 

It is out of place to present our readers with a formal list of the various 
kinds of energy and of their transmutations. ‘Let us rather select a single 
instance, andfor thiswe need go no farther than our ownframes. Ahealthy 
man possesses energy, for he has the power of doing work; there must, 
therefore, be in his body a store of energy, and this myst be energy of 
position, or potential energy as it is called. This is clearly derived from 
the food which he eats, taken in conjunction with the air which he 
breathes. Something analogous to comBustion must be taking place 
in his animal frame, and just as in an engine the energy of the fuel is 
converted into heat and work, so in his body the energy of food is 
converted into heat and work. Food has, therefore, a kind of energy 
analogous to that which fuel possesses. Now, whence does food derive 
its energy? It is either animal food or vegetable—if the former, no 
doubt the animal which furnished it had fed on vegetables, so that we 
may limit our inquiry to the latter. 

Whence, then, do vegetables derive their energy? We reply, from 
the sun’s rays. 

And whence does the sun derive its wonderful supply? Here at 
length we arrive at the regions of pure speculation, but yet men of 
science are well agreed about the origin of the sun’s heat. It is sup- 
posed that our luminary, when originally formed, consisted of a mass of 
widely-spread particles in a nebular or chaotic state, and that the energy 
- with which these particles have rushed together under the influence of 
gravitation, has been transformed into heat, constituting that vast store 
of the commodity which the sun so conspicuously possesses 

In this attempt to state the doctrines of energy, we have built the 
. theory of copservation, in part at least, on the constancy of the warious 
masses of the universe, bothin their own substance and in their relations 
to each other, This method of treatment has perhaps the merit of 
bringmg into prominence the connexion which subsists between the great 
forces of Nature and the various kinds of energy. ‘Thus we see that 
gravitation, cohesion, and atomic force, have each its specific energy of 
position as well as of actual motion. Nevertheless, it may be ques- 
tioned whether this method is the best from a strictly scientific pomt 
of view. What do we really know, it may be said, about atoms and 
their forces, and what right have we to generalize? 

Professor Tait and others have preferred to put the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy as a direct and independent generalization from experi- 
ments, as & law which not only satisfies every test of truth which we 
can apply to it, but is constantly, by its frnitfulness in “suggestions, 
giving us a fresh insight into the properties of matter. We are told 
by this school that force is not a thing in the sense in which energy 
is & thing, Inasmuch as we may conceive of a force being either positive 
or negative, the one being able to`cancel theeother. We are told, too, 
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that whatevere has a real existence must be regarded as a’ signless 
quantity, Now, energy obeys this condition—it neyer changes sign, 
and is incapable of going from positive to negative. If it be asked ` 
how this can be, inasmuch as a body in motion possesses energy, and ` 
- velocity is capable of having s sign, it may be replied that energy is 
propottional’ to the square of the velocity, and that the square of sa 
negative quantity is the same as that of a positive. But, again, it may 
be said, does not energy imply mass or matter, and is not matter a- 
signless quantity—the simplest of all signiess things, in fact—and should 
not, therefore, our fandamertal fact be that of the conservation of matter? 

To this it may be replied that we: have no cognizance of mass or 
quantity of matter considered apart by itself. AU -the phenomena of 
science hitherto recognized ‘would be accounted for, if we suppose that 
each pair of particles, placed at a given distance from each other to-day, 
‘will affect each other with regard to time and space in the same manner 
in which thay would have affected each other had they been placed 
under similar circumstances five thousand years ago. ~ 

The particles themselves need not-be the same to-day as they were 
‘ five thousand years ago; for instance, it is quite conceivable that the 
relations between matter and the medium may have been somewhat diffe- 
rent five thousand years ago from what -they are to-day. We are in great 
ignorance concerning the nature of such relations, and we cannot pro- 
nouncs upon their absolute constancy. Thus we may suppose a gradual 
increase of each particle at the expense of the ether; or, as is more 
probable, an increase of the ether at the expense of the particles of 
matter. But it would be unprofitable to ere farther in- the 
present state of our- knowledge. ` ` 

A few words, i in conclusion, regarding the ieat of the past sane 
of watter—a theory not without its supporters. ~The following 
quotation from a work on Energy will serve to heng this speculation 
before us :— 

‘It willebe seen that we have regarded the universe, not ‘as a collection of 
matter, but rather as an energetic agent—in fact, as a lamp. - Now, it has been 
well pointed out by Thomson, that looked at in this light, the universe isa 
_ system that had a beginning and must have an end; for a process of degradation 
‘eannot be eternal. If we could view the universe as a candle not lit, then it is 
‘perhaps conceivable to regard it as having been always in existence; but if we 
regard it rather as a candle that has ‘been lit, we become absolutely certain, that 
iè cannot have been burning from eternity, and that a time will come when it 
will cease to burn.”* 

Now thosd who maintain the past eternity of the universe of matter, 
endeavour to-elude this argument by supposing that ine: mass of matter 

is imfinite, gnd hence that the process of degradation is eternal. Two 
objections have, however, been made to this way of regarding the 
Universe. | Oneof these is of a philosophical nature, and would dispose 
us rather to accept some alternative hypothesis, while the other is of a 
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escientiic nature, and maintains that an infinite material universe 
degraded throughout a past eternity woul present pheflomena incon- 
sistent with those of the present system. It is not, however, our 
intention to discuss these objections, but rather, assuming for the sake 
of argument, that this view of things is not open to any objection, to 
discuss its value as a scientific hypothesis. Let us likewise assume, 
which is much beyond the truth, that during the last 5,000 years 
a series of delicate observations and experiments havg assured us 
that thore is no appreciable change in the relations of material particles 
either to one another, or to the medium which surrounds them. 

Imagine, then, a short-sighted man, Who cannot see the horizon 
or the stars, to have established himself by the sea-shore. After a 
laborious series of observations, he has come to the conclusion that the 
various plumb-lines which he has set up are parallel to one another, 
and perpendicular to the surface of the sea, and that, in fine, this 
surface is a plane surface, as far as his observations can enable him to 
judge. Is he, therefore, entitled to assert that the surfacé of the ocean 
is infinitely extended, forming, in fact, an infinite plane ?—most certainly 
not. All that scientific logic will allow him is that, for practical 
purposes and certain small distances, he may regard this surface as a 
plane ; but his observations are quite consistent with an infinite number 
of solutions regarding the form of the earth, no one of which (in the 
man’s ignorance) is entitled to pre-eminence over its neighbour. The 
probability of any particular solution representing the truth is there- 
fore infinitely small. 

In like manner we are supposed to have a limited experionce, ex- 
tending over 5,000 years, of the constancy of the properties of material 
particles. And if, in our scientific generalizations, it be deserable to go 
backwards or forwards some greater distance, we should be right in 
assuming that this constancy still exists as a preliminary step perhaps 
to finding that it does not. But are we, therefore, entitled to assume 
that such particles have existed as they are from all eternity, and 
have always had this constancy of relation to one another? * Unques- 
tionably not. Even were such an hypothesis not otherwise discredited, 
it could be of no scientific value, for it would be one of an infinite 
number of conceivable kinematical hypotheses (to borrow a technical 
phrase) regarding the growth of the universe, all of which may be made 
consistent with the facts of our limited experience. The scientific 
probability of any particular solution representing the truth is, therefore, 
infinitely small. 

BALFOUR STAWART. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
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TN the history of modern Europe, four great events stand out as land- 
marks upon which the student who desires accurately to explore that 
great field will do well to fix his earnest attention. The first is the 
coronation of Charles the Great on Christmas Day, a.D 800; the second 
the election of Hildebrand to the Papal Chair on the 22nd of April, 
1078; the third, the fall of Constantinople on the 29th of May, 1458 ; 
the fourth, the sacking of the Bastille on the 14th of July, 1789. -The. 
bestowal of the Imperial Crown upon the great Frankish monarch by Pope 
St. Leo III. was the outward visible sign of that new order which had 
“ been madg secretly and fashioned beneath in the earth,” amid. the 
decay and dissolution of the Roman world: it was the beginning of the 
Middle Ages. The Pontificate of St. Gregory VII. -was the turning- 
point of those ages, determining, in vitally important matters, the 
course they were to run. ‘The taking of Constantinople by Mohammed 
II.. marks, their close; it was this event that, by, scattering Greek 
scholars over Italy, contributed more than anything else to the revival . ~ 
of materialism, called the Renaissance, and to all that came therefrom, 
including the Protestant Reformation, which, in Germany™ at all events, 
certainly was, in part, a reaction against the new heathenism of Humanist 
Popes and prelates. And the passing-bell of the Cæsarim which 
had arisen upon the ruins of the medisyal order is sounded in the 
presageful words of the Duke of Liancourt, when announcing to Louis 
XYL the capture of the royal fortress and the murder of its little 
garrison : “ Sire, it'is not a revolt; it is a revolution,” Perhaps of all 
thele greatesvents, the second is that the significance of which is least 
understood. And yet, certainly, it is by no means the least worthy of 
careful and exact study. This Europe of this nineteenth century into - 
° . ` * Seo Möhler's “Symbolik,” Sth edition, p. 9. 
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which we have been born “is made and moulded of things past.” Every 
death is but a transformafion of life. And the medisval period, dead 
though it is in one sense, In another and as true a sense is living and 
working in our midst. The generations pass away; but their doing 
remains. To borrow a phrase from Buddhism, “ We inherit the karma 
of the countless multitudes who have lived and died, who have struggled 
and suffered, in the long ages of the past.”* And, as I venture to think, 
by far the most important part of our heritage in this new time is that 
which has come to us directly from the medieval period. Of that 
period the greatest figure, beyond all question, is Hildebrand, and its 
most momentous struggle the conflict to whieh he received his supreme 
consecration upon the day when the Papal tiara was set upon his head. 
Moreover, the great issue in which he bore so masterful a part is still 
before the world, under other names. The battle yet rages, though 
waged under different conditions. It is not so long since the fore- 
most of English statesmen made it matter of complaint that the late 
Pontiff had “ refurbished the rusty tools” of his predeceasorg, conspicuous 
among the ecclesiastical arms thus opprobriously designated being the 
spiritual weapons of Gregory VII. And,.as we all know, the German 
Chancellor has for years been haunted by the bugbear of Canossa. I 
think, therefore, I may justly claim for my subject the merit of actuality 
-—a quality which, perhaps, may fairly be looked for in a contribution 
to a Review bearing the title of “ Contemporary.” l 

So much by way of apology for the topic which I am dout to 
discuss. Let me add that now, perhaps, the time has arrived when, 
without undue confidence, one may hope to obtain a patient hearing for 
its discussion. For centuries thé memory of Hildebrand lay under 
reprobation as the very type of insatiable ambition and spigtual pride. 
Instead of the aureole of sanctity, a kind of diabolical splendour en- 
circled him, and the grim pun, borrowed from the German, whereby he is 
described in the Anglican Book of Homilies as “the brand of Hell” did 
but express the general estimate of him formed alike by Teutonic and 
English historians. Nor was he judged more favourably in Francp. “ The 
Church has numbered him among the saints. The wise have numbered 
him among madmen,” t writes Voltaire. And even among French eccle- 
siastical writers of authority there are those who have recorded a scarcely 
more favourable verdigt upon him. But Time has at length retried his 
cause-—Time, l 

“which solves all doubt 
By bringing Truth, his glorious daughter, out.” , 

Within the last half-century investigators more thorough, eract, judicial, 
in a word, scientific, have examined, with most fruitful results, the ques- 
tion what manner of man Hildebrand was, and of what kind his work 
was. So long ago, indeed, as 1815, Voigt, m his “ Hildebrand als 
‘elles toe t Hibbert Lectures,” p. 215. 


2 
TU dont 11 fut le vengeur eb la victime, lamis au nombre des sainta .. p Lee 
sages Pont mis au nombre des fous,” — Essai sur les Morwrs. 
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Papst Gregor VII.,” opened out ie his astonighed countrymen jaits & e 
new view of thé great Pontiff: but it is perhaps to M. Guizot, more’ ~ 
than to any one else, that we owe the passing away of the old error 
from the European mind. It was in 1828 that this illustrious teacher, | 
setting at nought the inveterate Gallican tradition, exhibited Hildebrand 
to his hearera.at the Sorbonne, not in the guise of a reactionary, an 
obscurantist, a foe of intellectual development and of social progress, but 
as a reformer alike of the Church and civil society, upon the basis of - 
morality, of justice, of order: as a great constructive genius, who did a 
work parallel to that of Charlemagne or Peter the Great. It is not easy 
to over-estimate—and just fow the tendency appears to be greatly to 
underrate-—the services which M. Guizot’s calm courage, judicial mind, 
wide learning, and singular power of generalization have rendered to the 
‘cause of scientific history. But of all those services none deserves to be 
more highly valued than. the effort made by him to mete ont even justice 
to the heroic champion-of the Church, in the great struggle between the 
Papacy and the Empire. It is, indeed, but a mere sketch which he has 
given us of the character and actions of Gregory VII. But the outlines 
are there traced as by a few strokes of a pencil in‘the hand of a master, 
and it has been a tolerably easy task for later scholars to complete the 
picture. The laborious erudition of Germany has placed before the world 
a mass of anes documents, among which Jaffé’s “ Regesta Pontificum 
Romanoram” and “Monumenta Gregoriana” deserve especial mention ; 
while KöTrer’s massive- work, “ Papst Gregorius VII. und sein Zeitalter,” 
is a perfect treasure-house of learning; and Giesebrecht’s “ Geschichte 
der Deutschen Kaiserzeit,” the production of an author formed in a 
different school, and written under the influence of other convictions, 
merits hardly less attention. ` To France, too, we owe several Important 
contributions to the subject with which I am concerned, . It must suffice 
here 40 speak briefly of three of them. . First, there is M. Mignet’s series 
of articles entitled, “ La Lutte des Papes contre les Empereurs d’Alle- 
magne,’ ’ which attracted so much attention when they apppeared in the 
Journal dee Savanis, and in which, whether we assent or dissent, as we 
read them, we find everywhere tokens of careful research and conscien- 
tious thought, Then there are the two brilliant volumes of M. Villemain’s 
“« Histoire de Grégoire VII.” which, begun so long ago as 1827, were not 
given to the world until 1878—two years after the author’s death. M. 
Villemain, we are told by his editor, regarded this work as pre-eminently 
his contribution to history (comme son œuvre historique), and no doubt 
it is in many respects a very valuable contribution. Nowhere, perhaps, 
do his characteristic excellences come out more strikingly than in some 
portions of it—for éxample, in his description of the death of St. Leo TX., 
or in his accdunt of the great Countess Matilda—his taste for picturesque 
details, the vividness and beauty of his colouring, the luminousnees and © 
distinctness of his images. But on the other hand, he has great defects. - 
He -is*no psychologist. He draws from without rather than within... 
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He never loses himself in his subject; he displays little of that self- 
effacement which allows events to tell their own story. M. Taine has 
somewhere remarked, with much happiness, that the historian should 
have in him five or six poets. M. Villemain has but one; and that is 
a poet after the order of Lucan, not of Virgil—-a rhetorician rather than 
a creator. Then, again, his purely critical faculty cannot be ranked 
very high. ‘Thus he receives as genuine, apparently without misgiving, 
the famous “ Dictatus Papæ,” the spuriousness of whiclf, pretty generally 
recognized by the most competent of the earlier critics, has been con- 
clusively established by Giesebrecht; whije his introductory discourse 
on the history of the Papacy certainly reveals both a very defective 
acquaintance with the mass of authorities he cites, and a very imperfect 
power of appreciating evidence.* Another posthumous contribution to 
the history of Gregory VI. is supplied by the sixth and seventh volumes 
of M. de Montalembert’s “ Moines d’Occident”’—volumes which, left 
incomplete and unrevised by their illustrious author, are hardly a fair 
subject for rigorous criticism. Here it must suffice to say of them that 
they are marked by the same warmth of sympathy, indefatigable industry, 
and lofty thought which distinguish the earher portions of his unfinished 
task, while they cannot be said to be exempt from what has been called 


« I feel that one ought not to express this opinion without assigning grounds for it. 
rang hee to do that would require a volume. Here, in a note, I oan only adduoe one or 
as of the faults which I oensure. Thus M. Villemain writes: “Le Conmle de 

Nio e, sona Pinapiration de Constantine, voulait que l'Église eft des assemblés, mais 
aba hh qu ale aeaa arat eied le patios al Alexandris égal en honneurs et 
eniga à Pévéque de Rome” (vol i. p. 47). Ho is, of course, referrmg to the sixth 
ad Nicene Council, but it ie difficult 5 believe that he can have read it. That 
canon merely provides for the mamtenanoe of the ancient custom whereb foes great Boes of 
Alexandria and Antioch exercised over the whole mvil diocese, the ono o the other 
of the East, orginal jurisdiction, similar to that exercised by the Ohuro of Rome in tho 


West. There is not one syllable in the canon about equality in honours and privileges, and the 
declaration which the Council made was of no F as M. Villemain implies) but Ee 
of an existing faot. EN E ar ie à aia iy xparelres, TÀ dy’ 
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t ii p 660) In another (vol. i. p. 72) M. Villemam quotes a fe ee ot 
St. Augustine, in which Moe ole eae re ee Romam venio 
jejuno sabbatis Cum Mediolani sum non jejuno. Bio enim tu (rb is Monica who is addressed) 

quam forte eoclesiam veneris ejus morem serva.” From this he infers, “ Vantorité 
de la ahaire de Milan égalait preaque celle de Rome,” To show the absurdity of the in- 
ference it may be eoat o aay that Cardinal Manning would give of himself in the 
prov day wn nooous! aa to this matter similar to that goves by 8&. brose. ‘' T abstain 

daa on Batasday wien Wan io Rania hecadas ibaa the custom there. I do not abstain 
on Saturday in nd because it ia not the English custom.” Therefore (jooording to M. 
Villemain) the au aoe of the See of Westminster almost equals that of Rome. Once 
more. of ihe eae Ulan imagine how any one who had really studied the ecclesiastical 


history of the centuries could have written the following sentence: “ Ouvrez 
Fhistoire de la révolution chrétienne, paroourex les monumenta UX, des 
premiers sidcles, l'évèchó de Rome TN pliš rah peu de igi (vol. i, 3 If any 
one thing is clear where so much 1s dark, it is that throughout those ages, ius 
was with the Eastern Church, authority was with the Western. ‘‘ Dès le IT* Bomo 


ex rae ae pi pa ii sar l a ds,” writes M. Renan (Conférences d’ Angi 
© is incontestable, whatever explanation we may put 
Palliat writer elsewhere remarks: “ L’esprrt qui, en Abe fera ' proclamer ? ie a 
pape, se reconnatt dès la fin du TI’ maclo à dos mgnes déjà reconnaissables. "lbid, p. 172, 
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the religious romanticism which was, as it woul seem, a natural con- 


stituent of his beautiful and noble character. Among English writers. 


upon the life and times of Hildebrand, the first place must still, I think, 


- be conceded to the late Mr. Bowden. He has not, indeed, the brilliancy 


‘of. Dean. Milman; but he is far,more accurate, and far leas under.the 
inflnence of that tendency to “ people past history with phantasms, and 
colour it with Imes which belong to our own times”—to borrow s phrase 
from Milman’s, distinguished successor——which so greatly mars the work 
of the historian of “ Latin Christianity.” Mr. Bowden, indeed, wrote 
forty years ngo, and wrote, tog, under the influence of an unhistorical 
ecclesiastical theory which presented. a very specious and winning 


` appearante on paper, and which’ had not then been tried and found 


wanting as-a fact. This must-be remembered when his book is read. 
But. bearing this in mind, and making all proper allowance for it, we 


may say that still the book merits the praise bestowed upon it by_ 
Cardinal Newman when it first appeared, as very learned and well 


arranged, as- bringing out tHe fects with great distinctness and per- 
spicuity, as—no slight merit—sending the reader away with a very 


- definite impression upon his mind of what-has passed through it. 


4 


So much concerning the principal modern authorities upon the Life 
and Pontificate of Gregory VII. In what I am about to write, I shall 
avail myself of them as the occasion demands, as well as of the invalg- 
able collection of Gregory’s -Epistlea* which has come down to us— 
invaluable, because it reyeals to us, as nothing else, could, his real mind 
—and of the works of writers contemporary with him which present the- 


“most vivid . and authentic account of his acts and times. 


dl ~ Ee tr. 
No adet appreciation of Hildebrand’s work is possible A we 
e conditions in which it was done. And this is no easy matter, 
so wide is the difference between the Kurope of the eleventh century and ` 
the Europe of the nineteenth in many of the things that moet largely 
make up human existence. The thoughts of the men of that age ahont 
this life and the next, their social relations, their political organisations, 
their standard of rights and duties, are as far removed from ours asis, 


their speech, and require, the like careful study to become intelligible to - 


us. When Hildebrand was born, somewhere in the second. decade. .of 
the eleventh century, England, notwithstanding the constructive work of 
the kings of the line.of Egbert, can hardly be said to have been -fally 
welded into a single nation. It was Cnut, the organizer also, in great 
measure, of the Scandinavian States of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 


- oyerewhich hp likewise ruled, whose reign of twenty y8ars, from 1017 to 
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1085, began among us*that definitive werk of consolidation, which two 
centuries of foreign kings, Norman and Angevin, were to carry forward— 
a work the result of which should be to make “our Britain whole within 
herself.” On the Continent of Europe a similar process was taking place. 
The previous century had witnessed the dissolution of the mheritance 
of the Great Charles. And now was the time of re-formation. For 
nearly eighty years after the division of 887, the Holy Roman Empire 
was “in a kind of abeyance.” It was in the second Balf of the tenth 
century that it began to shape itself definitely as a German power 
under the Saxon Otto—the Regnum Teyfonicum, if I may so speak, its 
backbone, although the iron crown of Lombardy, imposed at Milan, was 
a splendid accessory, and the Imperial crown bestowed at Rome con- 
ferred the prestige of the most sacred and venerable of secular titles, the 
incommunicable majesty of the Cæsars. France, in the sense which the 
word conveys to us, as yet was not. The kingdom of the West Franks, 
Karolingia, had, indeed, begun to receive this name. „And it is from 
the death of Louis Je Fainéant, the last of the Carlovingians, and the 
election of the first of the Capets, Hugh, that the beginning of the 
French State must be traced. But at the date of which I am speaking 
—the date of Hildebrand’s birth—Robert IL, who ruled in Paris, reigned 
directly only over the royal domain, which “ took in the greater part of 
the Isle of France, the territory to which the old name specially clung, and 
the greater part of the later government of Orleans, besides some outlying 
fiefs holding directly from the King,’’* while around his territories were 
grouped the great feudatory Dukes and Counts of Normandy, Brittany, 
and Champagne, of Burgundy and Aquitaine, of Toulouse, Gascony, and 
Flanders. The process of absorption whereby “the King of the Franks” 
was to add to his own dominions the lands of one great feudatory 
after another, and to aggrandize them by the acquisition of foreign 
territory, had not yet begun; indeed, the ruler of the great Norman 
fief, which, cut off a century before from the duchy of France, extended 
from the Epte to the sea westwards, was a far more powerful potentate 
than his royal suzerain, while the Norsemen over whom he ruled, although 
forgetful of the language, the habits, and the traditions of their pirate 
ancestors, yet retained those ineradicable characteristics of “their race, 
that restless energy, that enthusiasm for the ideal, that dauntless daring, 
that “ Berserker rage,’ which were so potently to influence the course of 
European history. Spain, like France, was still a thing of the future, 
only its nucleus existing in the States which had sprung up as the tide 
of Saracen invasion had receded from the Iberian peninsula, In Eastern 
Europe the monarchy which took its name from the recently converted 
Slave people whd dwelt in the valley of the Vistula—the Bolacks, People 
of the plains—was shaping itself under the great king ARa 


* Froeman’s “‘ Historical Geography of Europe,” vol. i p 380. Al h I have the mit 
fortune to differ from Mr. Freeman on some very important I ese area 
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Turanian Hungary, which had received the faith about the same time’ 

as Poland, was being wrought into a Christian polity by a still more famous 

monarch—St. Stephen. Of the empire of New Rome, now practically 

Greek, I need not speak. It lay outside the limits of Latin Christendom, 

as also did Russis, Greek too in religion and civilisation, and hardly 
as yet accounted a European power. 

Such, in the brief outline which alone.is possible or, indeed, necessary 
here, is the aspedđt which the map of Europe exhibits as the eleventh 
century opens. Everywheré the new nationalities are struggling into 
fall life, assuming the forms, digtinct though inchoate, which they were 
to present in the modern world. So that-we have, in some sort,— -` 

ane oo ee DATITAN E 
Of things to dame at large.” 

And as we can now see, with the: wisdom easy of attainment after the 
event, the great question was in what mould these new and’ plastic 
nationalities should be cast. One note of the times, which should not 
be lost sight of, îs the singular identity of ideas, of institutions, of 
habits which prevailed among the various European peoples. Throughout 
Christendom the public order was substantially of one type. Society 
was organized upon a definite set of principles; principles as far removed 
from those upon which the ancient world had rested as from those upon 
which the modern world is based. The Roman theory of sovereignty, 
in the shape which it assumed under the Emperors, meant the concen- 
tration of all power in the hands of one man. The old republican forms, 
indeed, remained, ' The nominal authority was still that of the “ Senatus 
Populusque Romanus.” Here was the source and fount whence the pre- 
_ wogatives of the Ruler were derived. But the shadow of this great name 
merely furnish@d the thinnest veil to the supreme irresponsible dicta- 
torship wielded by Cæsar as the perpetual and indefeasible representative 
of the People.* Nor was the imperial power alone political. It was - 
also religious. It extended into what we, know as the domain of 

conscience. Not only was the Emperor, as Pontifex Maximus, the 
_supreme head of all cults; he was also the final arbiter of the moral 
law, which, as it is needless to say, was quite a separate matter from 
the worships of pagan antiquity. Nor was his apotheosis a mere idle `- 
ee -of servile flattery. 


“ Calo Tonantem credidimus Jovem 
a presens divus habebitur 


sings the poet. But “the present deity” was the real one, in whom men 
believed and before whom they trembled; and as time went on the 
Olympian Thunderer became more and more shadowy, gintil, a century — 
later, the satirist could affirm that only babes believed in him. It is 
not my purpose here to relate how this great febric of imperial power 


æ So Jumkinian, ‘ Tnwh!? i. tit. 8, 6 :—“ Quod principi placuit legis habet vigorem quum 
oa TT ot potes- 
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fell, crushed out, so t speak, as the spiritual empirp of the Christian 
Church, in which it rightly discerned its irreconcilable foe, rose alowly 
into ecumenical proportions—like the stone cut without hands, seen in 
the vision of the Hebrew seer—while the vigorous hordes of barbarians 
from the forests of Germany beat upon it from without. It fell, and 
great was the fall of it. But long before its final catastrophe the 
Church had stripped it of its moral and spiritual authority. To her the 
“presens divus” of the Roman poet was no divinity at all, but a type 
and forerunner of Anti-Christ—“ that man of sin who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called {tod or is worshipped: so that 
he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.” Even so early as the second century we find Tertullian, with a 
boldness which it is difficult for ué adequately to appreciate, writing, 
“I pray for the Emperor, for his armies, for the security of the Empire, 
for the peace of the world. As to other things I am independent of 
him. For my Lord is One, the Omnipotent and Eternal Lord, and the 
selfsame is his Lord also.”* Here is, in few words, the cause for 
which the martyrs victoriously died. The enfranchisement of the human 
conscience from secular chains was the gift which, purchased at the 
price of their own blood, they gave unto men. Thus was the State 
shorn of half its ancient domain. And as the years went on, the new 
political order, of Teutonic origin, but largely affected by Roman influ- 
ences, which had arisen and was spread through Europe by the beginning 
of the eleventh century, completed the work of dissolution by breaking 
up the unity of civil authority. Charles the Great had dreamed of an 
imperial realm, in which he as Emperor, and the Pope as Pontifex 
Maximus, the first of his prelates, should share the supreme rule that 
had been concentrated in the hands of earlier Cesars. is vast design 
received but an imperfect accomplishment. The new political order 
was not to be cast into the old mould, nor were the relations of the 
sacerdotium and the imperium to be such as Charles had supposed. As 
one after another of his successora sinks under the weight of the imperial 
crown, the union between the Empire and the Papacy becomes weaker, 
-while everywhere the tendency is to substitute in the secular order a 
hierarchy of powers for the one supreme direct ruler. The ninth and 
tenth centuries are the period of a social and political revolution : 
‘ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo,” 
That new great world order was the feudal system, and its dominant note 
was, if I may use a modern word, Positivism.t The Empire, despotism 
as it was, yet was avowedly based upon the spiritual power of law, and 
professedly derjyed from popular delegation; and so was in aan a 
+ Apolog. 7 
Eo tto speak by the book” in making mention of Positivism. Let me, 
wg e the word in the sense indicated by M. Littré : eat g os 
ie as ‘ensomble du savoir humain disposé suivant un certain ordre. . 
es d$finerons-nous le savoir humain? Nous le d@inarons l'étude tate al qui 


ennent la matière eb des conditions ou lois qui régiment oes forces.”’—Auguste Comis 
a Philosophis Positwe, p. 42. ; ý 
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confession, howeveg hypocritical, of those rights of the immaterial part 
of man’s nature, the. recognition. of which is the only trie, safeguard ‘of 
inidividual. freedom: :. Feudalism. recognized little: else than matter and 
force. It is of. much importance that the true, chamacter of :-feudality 
should be.accurately apprehended. - It drose in- an age: full of violence 
and confusion, when. might vas, well nigh equivalent; to right, when.the 
great idea of law seemed to have perished, and, with law, liberty, of which 
law.is the life. ‘~By. liberty,” as Bossuet. truly says,f‘ the. Romans, like 
the Greeks; meant a.state where men-were: subject only to law, and 
where the law -was‘moré powerfgl than men:? “It is manifest, that where 
the.servyile maxim: prevailed;, “Quidquid; principi placuit legis habet 
xigorem,” liberty, thus: conceived of was ill-assured. --Still, even in the 
darkest. times of antique: Cresarism, the idea of. the supremacy. of law. as 
the.guarantee.of persanal, freedom. remained. .. In:fendalism—taken by 
itself—-that idea was wanting... It was a military.or materialistic. reore 
ganisation of society broken into- chaotic_fragments by the disappearante 
of the. great. Imperial power.:: Its tendency was.to, annihilate individual 
rights,.to shut men up-in categories of dependence, to make the-arbitrary 
will of another‘take thé place of; “ that will which is the norm or rule for 
all men.?. M. Taine has observed that vole engagement was the only 
root (la kacine unique) of the feudal system.” ‘It is a saying, which 
certainly requires much modification,.to bring it into aecord: with, the facta: 
True it is that “the sphere ‘occupied: i in them by- contract principally: dis- 
tinguishes. feudal institutions from. the, unadulterated paages of -primitive 
tribes.””_.. But. it is also.trne. that “a fief was.an organically: complete 
brotherhood. of associates. whose proprietary. and.. personal. rights. were 
Mmextricably blended together;? dhat “it had. much in common with an 
Indian village Community, and more in common’ with, a Highland clan ;” 
that ‘the lord had many of.the characteristics. of.a patriarchal. chief 

tain.”’+" The very essence..of ihe feudal..system is that. every one 
was the. man: of soma.one else.. ‘The good. vassal was its highest 
social type. . .Inflexible-—if. I. may.so speak,, . canine— fidelity .to one’s 
lord was.the supreme virtue... It. is extremely difficult. for us in the 
present day to realize the.all-abeorbing: closeness of the:relation involved 
in feudal fealty. . A. book which happens to lie.before. me as I write— 
Gowers “ Confessio Amantis”—-may serve to supply.an illustration. of 
it before I pass on. . The. poet tells us that it was “for King Richard’s 
aa that he wrote: that is, upon a suggestion thrown out by the King— 


“To whom belongesh m eens E a cot ate oe a 
With all min herte's o $ : 


Ee g -. In all that gyer a man . U Wi 
Unto his king may.don or can.” 


Such expressions as these, if we really understand thom? will avail better 
than many a ponderous dissertation to reveal-to us the true spirit, the 
ethos of feudalism. I-do not know that it-is too much to say that toa 


Lormyn’on oonsidare ta socit féodale à pon-grigine on-s'a ib qu'elle a pour racine 
we “sit , Len valontgire, ?— Nopeus Essais ce et d Histoere, p. 200, 
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sarge extent the system was an undoing of the work of so many genera- 
tions of Roman jurisconsults, and a going back from contract to status 
as the foundation, of civil relations. It was a vast military and 
territorial aristocracy, in which the ideas of individual freedom and 
political right had become merged in the relations between lord and 
vassal, It was, as Professor Stubbs well observes, “a graduated system 
of jurisdiction based on land tenure, in which every lord judged, 
commanded, and taxed the class next below him » in which abject 
slavery formed the lowest, and irresponsible tyranny the highest grade ; in 
which private war, private coinage, and private prisons took tho place of 
the imperial institutions of power.’’* d as this learned and careful 
writer elsewhere remarks, “ Land has become the sacramental tie of all 
public relations. The poor man depends on the rich, not as his 
chosen patron, but as the owner of the land that he cultivates, the 
lord of the court to which he does service, the leader whom he is 
bound to follow to the host.”+ Such were the main features of the 
public order which had sprung up upon the ruins of the majestic fabric 
_ of Roman polity and Roman law. But to prevent a misapprehension 
which I should regret, let me point out that I recognize as fully as 
any one the beneficent work which feudalism had to do in the modern 
world. While dissenting as widely as possible from the positivist 
school of historians, I acknowledge a profound truth in the canon that 
everything which has existed has had its reason for existing. Feudalism 
was a stern schoolmaster to the new nationalities, coming to them with 
a rod, and by no means in the spirit of meekneas, - But’its discipline 
was not less salutary than rude. It was, as M. Thierry somewhere 
observes, “a necessary revolution,” “a natural bond of defence between 
the lords and the neighbouring peasants ;” and, guided by religion, it 
was the instrument of the slow but sure elevation of the peasants. It 
found them, for the most part, slaves. It led them, throughserfdom, 
to enfranchisement. 

For fendality was not the only great fact of the ages which witnessed 
the rise of the new nationalities. Side by side with the feudal organiza- 
tion had grown up the great ecclesiastical system by which Europe 
had been formed into a spiritual commonwealth called Christendom. 
The principles upon which the Church was based were precisely those 
which were most urgently needed to correct in the world the evils of 
feudality. Feudalism tended to the annihilation of the individual. 
The Church taught, and could not keep from teaching, as her first 
postulate, the supreme worth of human personality. Feudalism, esen- 
tially aristocratic, set the greatest store upon “the glories of our 
birth and stat®.” The Church maintained the absolute equglity of 
all men, not in secular rights, as the sophists of 1789 feigned, but in 
their common spiritual nature, in their common dependence upon 
and accountability to God. The supreme argument af feudalism 
* Btobba’ ‘ Constitutional History,” vol. i. pp, 25-6, . + Tod., p. 167. 
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wes the sword. The Church wielded mightier weapons, not carnal 
but spiritual, the terrors of that Divine Law, ruling over all, which 
has its sanctions in man’s conscience and instinct of retribution. 
The highest ideal of feudalism was the loyal and valiant soldier, the 


probus miles. The Church set forward -the example of nobler heroes—_ 
_ tender maidens like St. Agnes, slave girls like St. Afra, beggars like 


St, Alexins—who “ by faith subdued kingdoms, wrought justice . 

out of weakness were made ‘strong, waxed valiant in war, put to flight 
the armies of the aliens.” Feudalism sternly forbad the individual to 
break “ his birth’s invidious bar.” The Church proclaimed loudly the 


. doctrine of a career for talents. Her constitution was still largely demo- 


cratic. The suffragium de persona, which the general body of the faithful 


had, from the earliest times, possessed in the choice of their pastors, how- 


ever intermittently exercised, yet subsisted as a fact. Her religious 


` houses were so many little republics scattered up and down Europe. 


Her councils and synods were real deliberative assemblies. Her free in- 


stitutions were fhe germ and norm of the civil franchises which were 
afterwards to spring up. Once more. Feudalism was, by its very nature, . 


disruptive ; its tendency to universal war; its practical effect to render 
peregrinus as of old a synonym for- hosiis.* But as political unity 
perished from Europe a higher unity developed, and “ from the bosom of 
the most frightful disorder the world has ever seen, arose the largest and 
purest idea, perhaps, which ever drew men together—the idea of a 
spiritual society.” + 

Of that society the Roman Church was the centre and head. No 
period in ecclesiastical history is more worthy of careful and exact study 
s—of much more careful and exact study than it has as yet received— 
than the period between the death of Charles the Great and the rise of 
Hildebrand. The immediate effect of the departure of the great 
Frankish monarch from the scene where he had played so high a part 
was to add vastly to the authority of the Roman Pontiff. Relieved from 
the shadow of his great narne, the Apostolic See grew into a hitherto 
unknown stréngth.~ “Charles,” remarks M. Villemain in his rhetorical 
way, “in decorating the Pope with so many titles, had merely wished 
to raise a gilt statue which should place the imperial crown upon his 
own head. After Charles, when his empire was ruled with a feebier 
hand and divided by factions, the Pontifical.statue came to life, and 
wanted to reign.”{ The similitude is striking,.and so, helpful to the 
imagination. But it must not be pressed too far. M. Villemain 
certainly underrates the ecumenical jurisdiction the exercise of which 
by the Popes is clearly traceable from the dawn of ecclesiastical history. 


-It is pot too much to say that, as in what has been cled the “happy 
anarchy” of the nascent Christian kingdom we trace the rudimentary 


* “ Hostis enim spud majares nostros is dicebatur, qoen nunc a tia) dicimug.”’ 
—Cicero de and" o 12 
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* forms of the polity which was to be, the most salient fact discernible is— 


to use the phrase of St. Irenæus—the potentior principalias of the Roman 
See. It is as certain that, “as the Church grew into form, so did the 
power of the Pope develop.”* We may give what explanation we will 
of the fact. But no well-instructed acholar will question it. And it is 
equally beyond question that long before the time .of Charles, “the 
centralizing process by which the See of St. Peter became the sovereign 
head of Christendom”+ was in all essentials complete. Not the less clear, 
however, is it that in the half-century from the death of Charles, in 814, 
to the election of Pope St. Nicholas I., ine858, the nature, extent, and 
attributes of the Papal sovereignty were more clearly, precisely, and 
universally apprehended. And no one can read the life of that great eccle- 
siastical statesman, as we find it in the graphic narrative of his contem- 
porary, Anastasins,{ without feeling that he realized the aim and ideal 
of the supreme Pontificate in a way untrodden by any of his predecessors. 
His short reign of nine years is the translation into fact of the ecclesiastical 
system set forth in the decretals of Isidore—documents which, whatever the 
real history of them, though false in form, are certainly true in substance. 
And so Neander : “ The peeudo-Isidore was, at all events, but the organ 
of a tendency of the religious and ecclesiastical spirit which prevailed 
among the great masses of the men among whom he lived. He had no 


idea of introducing a new code, but only of presenting, in a connected, 


form, the principles which must be recognized by every one as correct, 
and on which depended the well-being of the Church.” $ 
As a matter of fact, and apart from all theories, the close union thus 

subsisting between the Roman See and the several Churches throughout 
Europe constituted the true strength of the spiritualty, ang offered the 
sole guarantee for its independence. The Church is in the world, and 
it is impossible for her, in any age, to escape the influence of coptem- 
porary events and institutions. And it was the tendency of feudalism, 
as it is the tendency of every great movement in the public order, 
to bring all things into subjection unto itself; to bend them into its 
own mould, or if it cannot so bend them, to break them in pieces as 
out of harmony with the age and as obstacles to its own development. 
How nearly feudalism triumphed over the ecclesiastical element in the 
two centuries between Nicholas I. and Gregory VII., the history of the 
Papacy itself may serve to show. I am well aware that the estimate 
long current of the saddest portion of that period, the hundred years which 
closed the first Christian millennium, needs large qualification to make 
it just. Iron, leaden, dark as that age was, it was the time when the 
monastic orders were informed by fresh energy and sanctity, and the 
great Cluniac foundation supplied the norm for the reformed religitus 

* nal Newman's “ Developments of Christian Dootrine,” p. 154, ed. 1878. 

fit’ iP te found in Part I. of the third volume of Muratori’s “ Rerum Itaficarum 

$ Cheroh History,” vol. vi p. 7, Eng. tr. Bohn. 
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life; when the aew ‘school of „Latin lyric poet#y was maturing ita laws ° 
and developing its capacities, and already giving a foretaste of the glories 
to come in the strains of sweet singers like Godescalcus and St. Notker ; 
while in architecture it is memorable for the introduction of the acute _ 
arch. ‘It- was the age of Theodora and Marsoria, but it was also the - 
age of Kt. Romuald and St. Nilus. It is darkened by the conspicuous 
badness of many of the Pontifis who disgraced the Apostolic throne,— 
“they lived for the most part rather like monsters or wild beasts than 
bishops,” is Mabillon’s judgment of them,—but it is relieved by the 
exemplary virtues of, other’ Against a Stephen VIL, guilty of the 
brutal indecency of dragging the body of a dead predecessor through 
-the streets, may be set such a holy and humble man of heart as 
‘Leo VIL; against a John XIL, accused publicly, and apparently on too 
good ouds, of “ homicide, perjury, sacrilege, of incest with his relatives 
and two sisters, of drinking wine in honour of the devil, and of invoking ` 
in gambling. Jppiter, Venus, and other demons,” may be set a John X., 
no saint, indeed, but apparently a virtuous man, zealous for the restora- - 
tions of religious discipline, and the deliverer of his subjects from the 
Saracen invader.*- .But what I am concerned: to point out is that 
whether the Popes were':good or bad, they were penetrated by the 
feudal spirit. This John X., just mentioned, as Muratori notes, was the 
first to give the world example of a Roman Pontiff at the head of 
an army. And John XII., a man of blood from his youth, made him- 
self notorious, in a by no means tender-hearted ‘age, for the savagery 
with which he waged war and punished his enemies. It is curious that 
when the messengers from the Council convoked by the Emperor Otto 
to rescue the Papacy from its abasement sought the Pontiff in his camp 
‘at Tivol, they were told that “ pharetratus jam ‘in campestrem 
-abierat”; or, as we should say, that His Holiness had’ gone out - 
shooting.t | Nor- did Otto’s reformation unfeudalize the Papacy or 
‘breathe into its occupants a spirit ecclesiastical. He delivered it, indeed, 
more or less, from its bondage to the Tuaculan barons, whose unprin- 
cipled ambition and ‘ahameless- intrigues had been the immediate ‘cause 
of its degradation. But he brought it into captivity to the Imperial 
authority. The Pontiffs changed masters; but they did not change 
manners. Violence and impurity reigned in the Apostolic throne no 
less after than before the establishment of the new relations between the 
tiara aud the imperial crown. But violence and impurity were not the 
only scandals which disgraced the Chair of Peter. — _ Simony was no leas 
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~ Baronius judges this Pope severely, and, as Gregorovias shows, unfairly : 
ra One ed ee Oe ee R 
Officio affatim olarus sophiaque repletus,” 
is the acoount given of him by the contemporary author of the poem: De Laudibus - 
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° conspicuous, and it passé into a proverb that everythingyin Rome had its 
price. The eleventh century, indeed, opens auspiciously with the too short 
Pontificate of the learned and virtuous Gerbert (Sylvester IJ.), the fitting 
successor of the learned and virtuous, but severe,* Gregory V.; and in 
1012 Benedict VIII. asspmes the tiara, a Pope who, as Giesbrecht 
observes, “ recognised it as his mission to provide forthe welfare of all 
Western Christianity, and who feared neither weariness nor exertion to 
restore to hia high office the value it had lost.”+ Still it is to the early 
portion of this eleventh century that we must go for the most scandalous 
examples of simoniacal vice in the RomansSee. John XIX., who had 
himself, when a mere layman, purchased the Popedom upon the death 
of Benedict VIL, offered to confer the title of Universal Bishop upon 
the Patriarch of Constantinople for a pecuniary consideration, His 
successor, Benedict IX., stated to have been ordained at the age of 
twelve, after a career of which, according to the chronicler, the chief 
incidents were ‘‘ multa turpia adulteria, et homicidia mapibus suis per- 
petrate,”§ resolved to wed his first cousin, and finding that public 
opinion would not tolerate a married Pontiff, sold the Papacy to John 
Gratian, and consecrated him with his own hands by the name of 
Gregory VI., in 1044. It is under this Pope, whose virtues were singu- 
larly out of keeping with the manner of his elevation, that we first find 
Hildebrand at Rome in an official capacity. He is described as the 
Pontiff’s chaplain (capellanus). 

So much as to the condition of the Papacy in the century and a 
half succeedmg the death of St. Nicholas I. It still maintained the 
sacramenium untiaiis, But how feebly, how precariously, is obvious. 
Thus was the head affected bythe evils of fendality. The members suffered 
still more.|| The tendency everywhere had been to convert the bishops 
into feudal barons, and the transformation had to a very large extent 
been effected, Under the successors of the great Charles, the episcopate 
had practically become in large measure a royal donative, and abbacies, 
like Sees; had been conferred by the nomination of the prince. The 
spiritual character of the higher clergy was obscured by their employ- 
ment as councillors of State, ministers of princes, governors of 


* “Doras De Pontafex,'’’ Damiani calls him, and certainly not without reason, if the 
account 1s true which has come down to us of his treatment of the anti-Pope, Philagathus, 
7 ‘Geach. der Deutsohen conan anda aa 172, da 
“ Largitone peounim repente ax laical: ordine neo oonstrtutus prewol.... ex 
laico (nefas dictu) est maona in sie ir cad ad ann. 1024, quoting Glaber, a 
writer of that 
$ Boniso, apx Watterich, “Pont. Roman, Vite,” vol. i p. 75. l s 
| Bruno, in his life of Bt. Leo IX, gives the ing account of the condition of Ohris- 
tendom at the period of that Pontoffa election m 1049 : *“ Mundus totus in maligno positus 
eat, defecerat sanctutas M ustitia perierat ct veritas sepulta est : regnabat injustitia, avaritie 
dominabitar, Simon ecolesiam. i ee pioopi et sacerdotes voluptatibus et forni- 
cationi dediti sunt, on erubescsbant uxores ducere, palam nuptias faoare, 
nefanda matrimonia contrahebant et legibus eas dotabant oum quibus secundum leges, neo 
im nune domo simul habitare debebant. Sed quod his omnibus deterius est wx abqu 
inveniebatur qui vel simoniacus non easet, vel a simoniacis ordinatus non fuisest, Talis 
erat ecclesia, talos erat o pm et sacerdotes, tales et ipsi Romani Pontifloes, qui omnes 
alioa luminare dsbebenk aA pud Watiertah, Pont, Roman, Vita, vol.i p. 96, 
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provinces. They became more familiar with tle helmet than the mitre. ° 
St. Fulbert of Chartres testifies* that he knew prelates better acquainted 
with the laws of war than most secular potentates. And with the 
occupations of feudal lords they assumed their way of living. For the 
first time in -ecclesiastical history, we read of bishopesses (episcoptsse) 
and of the transmission to these women’s sons of their fathers’ office. 
The same evil, as was natural, affected more sorely the inferior 
clergy. The priest’s concubine, whether he had gone through the form 
of marriage with her or not, was almost a recognized member of the 
sacerdotal household; and he appellation “son of a priest” took ‘high 
rank among vituperative expressions : it may be regarded, indeed, as the 
equivalent of a term attributive of canine maternity, much in favour as 
an opprobrious epithet among. mariners in dur own day. Simony 
gradually became universal, At the beginning of .the eleventh century 
the traffic in livings was conducted as openly and unblushingly through- 
out Europe ag it is conducted in nineteenth-century England. And 
simony, as the natural consequence and companion of incontinence, 
may, like it, be referred directly to the invasion of the ecclesiastical 
order by the feudal spirit, Feudal benefices, like ecclesiastical, had 
originally been mere life estates. The process by which they at first 
became heritable, and then alienable, is so well known in this country, 
through our real property law, that I need not dwell upon it. The 
same process was going on in the feudalized Church. The prospect 
before the world in the earlier part of the eleventh century apparently , 
was that the spiritualty would be merged in the feudal system, that the 
- priesthood would become a caste, holding churches and lands on a 
secular tenyre, and gradually, like secular holders, acquiring power of 
alienation. It is not too much to say that, if this result had been 
attained, the whole future of Europe would have been disastrously 
different. For it would have meant the extinction of the Church as a 
society perfect and complete in herself, snd with her the extinction of 
the great principles of which she was the sole representative in the 
 world—the principles of the supremacy of law; of the freedom of 
conscience; of the real equality of all men; of their brotherhoód in 
the Church; of the essentially fiduciary and limited nature of human 
authority.t That these great ideas were not blotted out from the mind 
of the new nationalities, was, humanly speaking, the work of one 
man, and that man was Hildebrand. The Pontificate of Gregory VII. 
. is the turning-point of the Middle Ages. 


Ivy. 


dt was ina carpenter’s shop, in the little Tuscan toWn of Soano, that the 
sane Pontiff first saw the light. An attempt was made in after-years, 


x 112. 
+I is most important to understand how strongly this was insisted on by the medieval _ 
Churcl» No “right divine of ki govern wro bape pce ap dreained of in the 
Middle I shall tonoh nae pomt ma su uent portion « of the present essay. 
It is well biought out by Montelemberb: ‘‘ Moines d’Ocadent,” vol. vi. o. 6. 
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*by—to use a phrase of *Mr. Carlyle’s— genealogists pf the flunkey 
species,” to trace his lineage to the noble family of the Aldobrandini. But 
it would seem to be beyond question that, as we read in a remarkable 
letter” addressed to him by a contemporary abbot, upon his elevation to 
the Pontificate, he was “vir de plebe ;” fit origin for the great champion 
of religious democracy in the Middle Ages, “the holy athlete of the Christian 
faith,” + as Dante sings, who was to maintain the cause of the poor against 
the violence of a military aristocracy. His father, the cfirpenter, had a 
brother, or a kinsman, who ruled as abbot the monastery of St. Mary on 
the Aventine. Thither Hildebrand was sent, when a mere boy, to learn 
the liberal arts and moral discipline. There he was first brought into 
contact with John Gratian, arch-priest of the Roman Church, who was 
subsequently to be his first Papal patron; and there he made the 
acquaintance of Odilo, Abbot of Clugny, a “saint of gentleness and 
meekness,” whose playful answer to those that blamed him for showing 
too much mercy in the execution of his office, “ If I am to be damned, 
I would rather it were for excess of pitifulness than for excess of 
severity,” is in itself a revelation of his beautiful and winning charac- 
ter. To the great religious house over which Odilo ruled, so famous for 
the magnificence of its church, the exactness of its ritual, the strictness 
of its discipline, Hildebrand migrated in entering upon manhood.t He 
remained there for several years, drinking more deeply at its abundant 
founts of the ecclesiastical spirit with which, as his biographers testify, 
he had been deeply imbued from his earliest youth; and as St. Peter 
Damiani relates in his life of St. Odilo, the prescient mind of that holy 
person discerned, by the second sight of sanctity, the coming greatness 
of the neophyte, applying to him the words spoken of an earlier 
reformer— Iste puer magnus erit coram Domino,” “ He shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord.” Whether he completed his monastic 
novitiate at Clugny or at St. Mary on the Aventine is uncertain. But, 
“ after some years,’ as the chronicler writes, with a disdain of exact 
chronology somewhat uncongenial to the modern mind, he set out to 
return to Rome, and on his way spent some time, probably upon 
business of his Order, at the Court of the Emperor Henry IL., and 
preached a sermon before that prince which drew from him the testi- 
mony, “ Never have I heard man proclaim the word of God with so 
much boldness.” It would appear that he reached Rome about the 
time of the election of his old patron, John Gratian, to the Apostolic 
throne, under the title of Gregory VI. To the cause of this unfortu- 
nate Pontiff he attached himself, and, although only in subdeacon’s orders, 
was appointed, as we have seen, one of the Papal chaplains. The 
election of Gregory VI. took place in 1044; but his predecessor, Bene- 
dict IX., finding himself unable to procure the bride he desired, 

* Quoted by the Bollandists in his “Acts.” William H ind hae er of him as 
ee are perenteles.”—Apud Pertr., Monnmenta Germania Historioa, vol. xii p 474, 
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.Yeturned to Rome after a. three months’ absénce, and, occupying the 
Lateran Palace, resumed the Pontifical name and functions, while at 
the same -time John, Bishop of Sabina, ‘was designated Pope by a 
faction of the Roman nobles under the title of Sylvester ITI. In. this 
scandalous condition of the Papacy the Romans appealed to the Emperor 
' Henry IÑ., a prince of irregular life but animated by deep sentiments 
of personal religion,-who’ caused a Council to be summoned ‘at Sutri, 
where Gregory presided, as unquestionably.ithe lawful Pope. Here 
Benedict withdrew his claims to the- Pontificate, and Sylvester- was sen- 
tenced to degradation from hjs ecclesiastical rank and to imprisonment for 
the rest of his life within a monastery, And now Gregory’s turn was to 
come. “ Idiota et mire almplicitatis,” as the chronicler* calls him with 
half-contemptuous pity, he acknowledged to the assembled prelates the 
unworthy means by which he had obtained the supreme pastorate, and 
was exhorted by them to judge himself—no earthly authority being 
competent to jndge him—so that he might not be judged of the Lord. 
“Better will it be -for thee,” they are represented as saying, “to live 
like the holy Peter, poor in this world and to be blessed in another, 
than, like the magician Simon, whose example misled thee, to shine in 
riches here; and to receive the sentence of condemnation there.” .The 
conscience-strickén Pontiff gave ear to them, and thus pronounced- 
sentence upon himself: “I, Gregory, Bishop, servant of the servants 
of God, adjudge that on account of ‘the moat shameful trafficking of 
heretical simony which, through the craft of the old enemy, crept into 
my election, I am deprived. of the Roman See.” - The Emperor carried 
the fallen Pope with him to Germany, and as the chronicler Boniso 
relates, “Hildebrand, beloved of God (Deo amabilis), attended him thither, 
wishing to: ‘show reverence towards his:lord.” ‘ Nine months after, the 
life and troubles of the sixth: Gregory came to an end in his-place of 
exile'on the banks of the Rhiné. Then Hildebrand returned to Clagny. 
Fhis wav in the year 1046. 

- 'Bo far as we can judge, it would seem to have jesi Hildebrand’s i in- 
tention, at this period,-to devote himself thenceforth to the monastic life 
in that great centre and home of it. Shortly after his return to Clugny. 
he appears to have been elected prior—second or deputy prior, as Mr. 
Bowden conjectures, probably with correctness—under St, Odilo, who, 
weighed down with the burden of eighty-five years, still ruled as abbot 
the monastic brethren. -Two years afterwards, the Papal Chair being 
vacant, the Emperor Henry LJ. summoned a council at Worms for the 
purpose of providing dn occupant-for it.. The conciliar, or rather the 
imperial choice,t fell on’ Bruno, Bishop of Toul, . kinsman of the 
Emperor. Bruno, a man of holy life, benign manners, and ecclesiastical 

 # Boniz, Watterich, ‘ Pont. Roman, Vite,” rol. i. p- 85; and again, “ut erat idiota 
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* spirit, shrank from the dignity, and after praying and fgsting for three 
days made aloud a general confession of his faults to the Council, by way 
of showing his unworthiness of it (spontaneam suam coram omnibus con- 
fessionem dixit). It is worth while to pause for a moment to try to 
picture to oneself the scene: the assembled prelates sittmg round the 
Emperor in the great church at Worms, and the Pontiff-designate, worn 
by his friduo of mortification and self-examination, tearfully unburden- 
ing himself of those “ things of man” which “ the spirit*of a man alone 
knows,” and which, in these days, the devoutest think it penance enough 
to whisper into the ear of a confessor. Agequately to realize this may 
help us to realise how far the world has travelled in these last eight 
centuries. But, as might have been expected, Bruno’s humility availed 
him nothing, and a few days before Christmas, a.n. 1048, he was pro- 
claimed Pope, under the the title of Leo IX. 

Shortly after his election, the new Pontiff was brought into inter- 
course with Hildebrand. Where they met, whether at Worms, in which 
city, as some authorities relate,* Hildebrand happened to be on certain 
business of his Order; or at Besancon, where, according to the Regesta, 
the new Pope spent the 25th and 26th of December; or at Clugny, 
whither, as others say, Leo turned aside to visit the new Abbot Hugh, 
who had just been elected in succession to the venerable Odilo, is 
uncertain, nor does it much matter, although, indeed, the last of these 
accounts, seems to me to be the most probable. What is certain is that 
from the first the new Pope clave to the young monk and desired to 
attach him to the Pontifical Court. The Abbot Hugh, between whom 
and Hildebrand there was one of those firm monastic friendships which the 
cloistral writers delight in comparing to the love of David and Jonathan, 
“ passing the love of women,” was unwilling to allow the “sub-prior to 
depart, and it was with difficulty that his unwillingness was overcome by 
Leo’s entreaties—“ quam ab abbate multis precibus vix impetravit,” says 
Bonizo. But a further difficulty arose. Hildebrand had scruples. The 
election of the Pope had been uncanonical. A contemporary chronicler, 
who tells us that he derived his information in after-years from Gregory 
himself, relates in simple language what took place.t “I cannot go with 
you,” said Hildebrand, in answer to the invitation ofthe Pontiff. “ Why?’ 
“ Because without canonical institution and by the mere warrant of 
royal and secular power you are going to take possession of the Roman 
Church.” The devout bishop was affected, and, at once laying aside 
the Pontifical ornaments, assumed the habit ofa pilgrim. It was on 
the 28th of December, 1048, that Leo and Hildebrand rode forth upon 
their journey to the Papal city. The contrast between the two was 
striking. Leo, alin to the Emperor, to whom he owed his elevatson, 
trained in the use of arms and conversant with the ways of Courts, 


+ “ Erab ibi ee TET Hildebrandus nomine,” &0.— Bruna, ia Vita $. 
Leonis PP. IX., apwd TEA vol i p. 96. 
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represented, saint as he was, the aristocratic aad feudal element in the » 
Catholic hierarchy. And his external appearance was in keeping with 
this character. ‘ Cestui Pape Lyon,” we read in the French chronicler, 
était moult bel et était roux et était de stature seignoriable;”* a hand- 
some man, of ruddy countenance, and of lordly proportions. Hildebrand, 
on the other hand, is said to have been little and of mean presence 
(homuncio exilis statwret), pot-bellied and short-legged (venire lato, 
crure curio)}, oftawny complexion and black hair (fuscus)§—probably a 
somewhat valgar-looking edclesiastic of a type still’: common enough in 
Italy, while his origin, as we have- seen, was of the humblest, and his 
training had been of the severest. One thing which the two men had in 
common was intense religious fervour. For the rest, the highly-born 
Pontiff eee truly have said of his humble companion— 
‘the was rioh where I was poor 

: : And his unlikensas fitted mine,” 
The iron will, the far-reaching mind, of Hildebrand were the necessary — 
complement of*Leo’s simplicity and gentleness.|| ` The harmlessness of 
the dove required, for the task that was in hand, to be united to the 
wisdom of the serpent. 

‘From that day the young subdeacon, soon raised to the cardinalate, 
_ and shortly afterwards made archdeacon of the Roman Church, was the 
~ trusted friend and counsellor of the Pontiff’ who in succession occupied 
the Apostolic char, until the time came for him to go up higher and 
himself mt thereon. With Leo “a new light seemed to have risen for 
the world,” writes one of his contemporaries, { and it was Hildebrand who, 
more than any other, ministered the oil which kept bright the sacred 
flame during the mx years’ reign of that Pope, and during the four 
Pontificates #hich fill up the nineteen years between it and his own 
elevation. - It is not my object to write his history. Even to sketch 
with Any fulness its outlines would be a task far beyond the limits to 
which I am restricted here, and indeed would be foreign from my present 
purpose. I wish rather to indicate the nature of the work which he 
did, as we, judging of it after the event, see it “in its completeness. 
For be it remembered that we, at this distance of time, may contem- 
plate it in. its wholeness and in its fruits, as he did not and could ‘not 
contemplate it, and so may judge of it more accurately than was 
possible to him. It is a grave error to impute.to him a clear or even 
a dim prevision of the consequences, nay, of the tendencies, of all’ his 
acts. It is a graver error still, and just now a very popular one, to 
suppose that he nourished “ a great scheme of theocratic empire,” that 


* Aimé do Monte Casino, “ T'ystoire de li Normant :” quoted by Watterich, val. i p. 109, 
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* he dreamed of “ a vast‘ideal of sacerdotal despotism.” e The intelligent 
reader, who wishes to afford his intelligence a fair chance in this 
matter, should give all diligence to clear his mind of this cant. And 
I know of nothing which will more effectually help him in doing so 
than to get, and honestly read for himself,-Hildebrand’s own lettors. 
It must be invincible prejudice which can refuse to sce that the writer 
lived, aswe all live, from day to day, dealing with problems as they 
arose, dealing with them, like us, with reference to the exigencies of 
the time, the opportunities of the hour, the calculations, the inapirations 
of the moment, but, unlike most of us, dealigg with them too on clear and 
immutable principles, and with an eye unsvwervingly fixed upon a defi- 
nite aim far above “ the vulgar range of low desire.’ That aim was tho 
liberty of the Church. To free her from the fetters, whether of vice or 
of earthly tyranny, to vindicate her claims to absolute independence in 
carrying out her mission, as a society perfect and complete in herself, 
divine in her constitution, divine in her superiority to the limits of¢time 
and space, in the world but not of it, a supernatural order amid the 
varying forms of secular polity—such was the work which his hands 
found to do, and which he did with all his might, from the day he rode 
Romeward with Leo until the day, thirty-six years after, when he passed 
away at Salerno, thinking he had failed. He had not failed. He 
wrought much that did not pass away with him, which abides with us 
to this day, and of which we may confidently affirm that it shall not pass 
away. What that is I shall endeavour to show in a subsequent number 
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HOME RULE FROM AN. ENGLISH POINT 
OF VIEW. 


Y aim in this article is to establish the truth of the following pro- 

position—namely, that any system of “Home Rule,” or (to use 

Mr. Butt’s far better expression) of “ Federalism,”* is at least as much 

opposed to the interests of Great Britain as would be the national inde- 
pendence of Ireland. 

The importance of this principle (if true) j is undeniable; it strikes at 
the root of half the arguments by which Mr. Butt, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
and others have attempted (fairly enough) to win over English opinion , 

*to the cause of Home Rule. They assume, with undeniable truth, that 
the English people will not, except under compulsion, acquiesce in Irish ~ 
independence. They further assume, and must from the nature of the 
case assume, that Federalism is, at any rate, so much less injurious to 
British interests than would. be separation from Ireland as to offer to 
England a fair compromise between the reasonable claim of Englishmen 
to preserve the prosperity of England-and the greatness of the British 

; Empire, and the natural desire of Irishmen for national independence. 
If the view here contended for be right, the latter assumption falls to the 
ground, ‘and a host of fallacies fall with it. The line of reasoning by 
which my contention is supported consists of three parts: an examina- 
tion into the nature and the extent of the evils likely to be caused to 
Great Britain by the independence of Ireland; an examination into the 
nature and the extent of the evils likely to be caused to Great Britain. 

‘by Federalism ; a statement of the results of this examination, and of the 
confusions which it suggests. 

Misunderstanding may be averted by attention to the following pre- 
liminary explanations in reference to ‘the intention and spirit of my 


æ ‘flame Government for oe ita Meaning, ite Objects, 
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argument. The assertion that Home Rule would be to Englund as great 
an evil as Irish independence is assuredly not intended as an indirect 
assertion that separation from Ireland would not be to England, and (as 
I am myself convinced) to Ireland, a gigantic evil If a man says that 
he prefers the loss of his right hand to paralysis, he is not tə be suspected 
ot making light of amputation. The fact, again, that Federalism is 
throughout this article regarded with reference to the interests solely of 
England, will not (I trust) be regarded by candid critics as arguing any 
indifference on my part to the welfare or to the wishes of Irishmen. 
The necessities of my argument compel fhe to regard Home Role in 
this light, for my main object is to answer reasoners who maintain that 
Federalism will not injure, or may even benefit, Great Britain. Nor is 
this mode of looking at the matter in itself open to objection. Federalism 
or Home Rule is the policy of persons who in effect propose to establish 
a new constitution for the whole United Kingdom. ‘There is, therefore, 
no unfairness in insisting upon the consideration that tlfis constitution 
is hostile to the interests of twenty-nine or thirty million out of the 
thirty-five million of persons who inhabit Great Britain and Ireland. 
My argument is again, of necessity, an exposure of what appear 
to me to be the fallacies of Federalism; but nothing is further from 
my thoughts than to suggest the idea that there is anything either 
absurd or unnatural in the desire avowed by many, and one may smup-- 
pose felt by more, Irishmen for Home Rule or for independence; or 
that there is any thing unlawful or unconstitutional in the attempt to 
attain either of these ends by legal methods. Every man has the right 
to advocate the alteration of any of the institutions of the country. 
The repeal of the Union, the independence of Ireland, the “abolition of 
the House of Lords, or the establishment by Act of Parhament of a 
British Republic, are objects which any person or any society may seek 
to attain by lawful means without incurring the imputation of folly, of 
knavery, or of treason. Hence, it ought to be possible to discuss the 
merits and demerits of Federalism with as much calmness as the merits 
or demerits of free trade, of parliamentary reform, or of the income tax. 
To show, at any rate, that Federalism admits of being discussed with the 
calmnees and with the precision which lawyers try to bring to the 
argument of a case before the law courts, is one, though an incidental, 
object of this essay. Constitutional changes are proper subjects for legal 
reasoning. 


i I. 

As to Irish Independence. Englishmen are so- firmly convinced that 
the independence of Jreland would be fatal to the greatness and security 
of Great Britain that they rarely attempt to weigh accurately the grounds. 
of “reason which may be adduced in support of a conviction which has. 
acquired the character of a political instinct. The evils, however, to. 
England which may be reasonably anticipated from the political seara- 
tion of the two countries may be summed up under three heads, 
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First, The acquiescence by England in Irish independence would be 
a deliberate and complete surrender of the objects at which English 
statesmanship has, under one form or another, aimed for centuries, Such 
a surrender would, in addition to its material effects, inflict an amount of 
moral discredit on England which would itself be the cause of scrious 
dangers. That a powerful nation should (except under the force of 
crushing defeat? assent to an arrangement which would decrease its 
resources and power, must inevitably appear to all other countries to 
be, and probably would be ee reality, such a sign either of declining 
power or of declining spirit as would in a short time provoke the. 
aggression of rivals and enemies. Abdication of royal or imperial 
authority is with States no less than with individuals apt to be followed 
by death. The loss of territory, indeed, in consequence of defeat, is in 
itself only so far damaging as defeat may imply a want of capacity to 
resist attack, or as the loss of territory involves loss of resources. 
Thus, the surrénder of Lombardy by Austria, of Alsace by France, of 
‘Schleswig-Holstein by Denmark, the acquiescence of Holland in the 
independence of Belgium ; or, to come-nearer home, the treaty by which 
England acknowledged that the struggle to retain her American colonies 
had ended in failure, each and all of them brought only such discredit 
upon the defeated country as is the direct consequence of want of 
success. But none of these transactions had anything like the dis- 
-astrous results which the concession of Irish independence would entail 
on England. The Austrians, the French, the Danes, and the Dutch 
had, as the whole world admitted, struggled manfally to maintain their 
power. They were beaten as one party or other to a contest must be 
beaten, but they did not betray any of those failings which encourage 
further attack. The close of the conflict with our colonies assuredly 
did hot leave England disgraced before the world. .The obstinacy 
of George IIL, the splendid resistance made by a nation attacked at 
one time by a combination of enemies, any one of whom alone would 
have seerfed a formidable foe, the victories of, Rodney, the defence of 
Gibraltar, not only saved but increased the renown of England, and 
were warnings which no foreigner could disregard, that -the loss of 
the American colonies, though it might diminish the Empire, had not 
quenched the spirit or undermined the strength of Great Britain. No 
one can suppose that a peaceful retreat from the difficulties and 
responsibility of providing for the government of Ireland would leave: to 
England that reputation for courage and endurance which, even in the 
midst: of -defeat, was retained by the generation who acknowledged 
the independence of America. Peaceable surrendeg may avert. material 
loss ; it cannot-maintain moral character. One thing only- would render 
the concession -of - Irish: independence compatible with Englishmen’s 
respect for themselves, or-with the respect of other nations for England. 
This condition would be-the obvious, and, so to speak, patent conviction 
on the part of the whole English people, that the grant of independence 
‘to Ireland was the fulfilment of a duty demanded by justice, No such 
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conviction exists, nor is it ever likely to come, into existence. Even were 
so great a change of English sentiment to take place that a majority of 
the people became rqady, on grounds of expediency, to break up the 
connection between Great Britain and the neighbouring island, there 
would still be great difficulty in persuading the mass of the nation that 
there was not something like treachery in refusing to, stand by and 
support that part of the Irish people which wished to retain the 
connection with England. Nothing in the treaty hetween England 
and the Colonies involved more just bitterness of feeling than the 
partial, aud probably inevitable, desertion of the American loyalists. 
The national conscience would condem{ rather than approve the 
prudential considerations which might, under certain circumstances, 
induce Englishmen to consent to-see Ireland an independent nation; 
such consent would imply the adoption of views of national interest 
fundamentally inconsistent with the maintenance of Imperial power; 
the evil resulting from loss of character is a little difficult to estimate, 
but the evil is none the less real because it does not admit of, accurate 
computation. 

Secondly, The independence of Ireland means loss to Great Britain 
both in money and in men. ‘The pecuniary loss is, indeed, not quite so 
serious as might at first sight be expected.* The sacrifice of a seventh 
part of the population of the United Kingdom is no slight matter, Its 
importance is greatly enhanced by the circumstance, never to be 
forgotten, that Great Britain is the centre of an Empire. The brutal 
‘and stupid jests by which respectable Englishmen often hint that the 
bravery, the capacity, and the genius of, Irishmen are of little service 
to the Empire, and that their value is more than counterbalanced by, 
the ill results of Irish discontent and sedition, concead from unre- 
flecting minds the extent to which every part of the United Kingdom 
has severally contributed to the independence and power ef the 
country. Irish labourerg, Irish soldiers, and Irish generals and Irish 
statesmen have assuredly rendered no trifling services to the British 
Crown. There is, however, one valid ground for rating. the loss in 
men to England, which would result from separation from Ireland, 
somewhat lower than one would on first thoughts be inclined to place 
it. Even were Ireland an independent country there is nothing to 
prevent England from leaving all the advantages of English citizenship 
open to the inhabitants ofthe Irish State. In this matter much is to be 
learnt from Germany. Neither Stein, nor Niebuhr, nor Moltke, were by 
birth subjects of Prussia, yet Prussia has not lost the inestimable gains 
to be derived from their talents. A generous, a liberal, and a just 
extension of the privileges of citizenship might, it. must be pees ie 
fill the English army and the English civil sha with men drawn 1 


r The following figures ore curious and suggestive. opnlation of the whole United 
om, inclu the adjacent islands, was on the 4th of aa 1881, 35,240,562 persons. 
se, 5,150.8 belong to Ireland: The total net recerpts from the assossed taxes, the 

Sar duties, and the excise for the United Kingdom in the year 1880-81, am@anted to 
£50,921,259, This amount was thus catribated: Crest Britain, £45,580, 048; Ireland, 
£5,282,211. ; 
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a State independent of Great Britain. If the independence of Ireland , 
were proclaimed to-morrow, we may well doubt whether within a year’s 
time there would be a hundred Irish labourers the fewer than at 
present in Liverpool or in London. Connections and relations 
depending. upon community of language, community of interest, 
community of feeling, the ties of kindred, of business, of friendship, 
or of affection cannot happily be dissolved, or to any great extent 
affected, by political revolutions. In any case, it would depend on the 
wisdom of Great Britain whether the separation of Ireland should or 
should not mean the ment of Irishmen. 

Thirdly, The independencsé of Ireland would give England a foreign, 
and possibly a hostile neighbour, along the western coast of Great Britain. 
We should, for the first time since the accession of the Stuarts, oocupy a 
position something like that of a continental nation, and know what it 

was to have a foo, or at best a very cold friend, upon our borders. In 
time of war Ireland would be the abettor or the open ally of, say the 
United States, or of France; Dublin would, unless reconquered, be the 
outpost of the French Republic or of the American Union. _In times of 
peace things would not stand much better; our diplomacy would be con- 
‘stantly occupied with the intrigues carried on in Dublin; the possibility 
of attack from Ireland would necessitate the increase of our forces ; 
increased taxation would have to be drawn from a diminished population ; 
we should be compelled to double our army when we had lost that part 
of the kingdom which used to form our best recruiting ground. Sooner 
or later England would be driven, like every continental State, to accept 
the burden of conscription, and with conscription would come essential 
changes in the whole habits of English life. Nor can we count upon 
this being tle end of our calamities. The burden of conscription would 
deprive us of our one great advantage over competitors in the struggle 
for wade; an overtaxed and overburdened people could not long 
‘maintain their mercantile pre-eminence. This is the picture -which is 
constantly drawn, in one shape or another, of the ruinous resilts to 
England of the free development of Irish uationality. No one can 
undertake to say that its main features are false. Still, it must be 
admitted that the prophets-of evil neglect to notice several facta which 
ought not to be overlooked. Ireland is a poor country of about the 
population of Belgium ; it is inhabited by a people far less wealthy 
than the inhabitants of England; and, moreover, by a people divided 
among themselves by marked differences of race, religion, and historical 
tradition. Is it really to be feared that such a neighbour could, even 
if both independent and hostile, be half the peril to England that 
Geymany is to’ France, or France to Italy? Mongy constitutes now 
more truly than ever the sinews of war, and it will be a long time- 
before Ireland is a country abounding in money. There is, to say 
the least, something ignominious in the dread that Englishmen could 
not held their own in the face of an Irish Republic, which would 
certainly be poor, and weuld probably be a prey to Teun factions. 
i i 
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. Grant again—and thišsis granting a good deal—that Ireland might 
become a province of France, there is still some difficulty in seeing 
why Englishmen can live without fear within sight of Boulogne, and 
yet must tremble at the thought of French regiments assembling in 
Dublin. 

The complete dissolution, moreover, of the connection between Great 
Britain and Ireland, disastrous as in many respects such an event would 
undoubtedly be, holds out to the larger country the ptasibility of two 
advantages, É 

Loss of territory might be equivalent jn one respect to increase of 
power. There exists at the present moment no country in Europe so 
completely at unity with iteelfas Great Britain. Fifty years of reform 
have done their work, and have removed the discontents, the divisions, 
the disaffection, and the conspiracies which marked the first quarter or 
the first half of the century. Great Britain, if left to herself, could act 
with all the force, consistency, anil energy given by unity of sentiment 
and community of interests. The distraction and the’ uncertainty of 
our political aims, the weakness ond inconsistency with which they are 
pursued, arise, in part at least, from the connection with Ireland. Neither 
Englishmen nor Irishmen are to blame for the fact that it is difficult 
for communities differing in historical associations, and to a certain 
extent in political conceptions, to keep step together in the path of pro- 
gress. For other evils arising from the connection the blame must rest 
on English statesmen. All the inherent vices of purty government, all 
the weaknesses of the Parliamentary system, all the evils arising from 
the perverse notion that reform ought always to be preceded by a period 
of lengthy, and more than half-factitious agitation met by equally 
factitious resistance, have been fostered and increased by thé inter-action 
of Irish and English politics. No one can believe that the inverate 
habit of ruling one part of the United Kingdom on printiples 
which no one would venture to apply to the government of any othbr 
part of it, can have produced anything but the most injurious effect on 
the stability of our Government and the character of our public men. 
The advocates of Home Rule find by far their strongeat arguments for 
influencing EngUsh opinion, in the proofs which they produce that 
England, no less than Ireland, has suffered from a political arrangement 
under which legal union has failed to secure moral unity; these 
arguments, whatever their strength, are, however, it must be noted, far 
more available to a Nationalist than to an apostle of Federalism. 

It is, again, possible that the severance of all political connection might 
open the way to friendship or alliance. This assertion ought not to be 
treated as unmeanang paradox. If one could anticipate with any apn- 
fidence that the acknowledgment of Iriah nationality would bring to 
Treland happiness and prosperity, it would be no very bold conjecture 
that, as Ireland flourished and prospered, ill-will to England might 
rapidly decrease, With nations, os with individuals, to remove all 
causes of mutual irritation is much the same thing as removing the dis- 
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position to quarrel. Nottwelve years have. passed since the last Austrian e 
soldier marched out of Italy, yet Austria is .at..this moment less un- 
popular with the Italians than France, and Garibaldi's death evoked 
tributes of respect at Vienna. For fifteen years the.whole force of 
European law was employed to keep Belgium united to Holland; the 
obvious interests, moreover, of all the inhabitants of the kingdom-of the 
Netherlands told in favour of union. Yet year by year the two divisions 
of one country” became more and more hostile to éach other. - -Fifty 
yeats of separation have, as far as appearancés go, restored, or for the 
, Urst.time created, feelings af friendliness between the Belgians and the 
- Dutch, There are to be found Belgian. statesmen who regret the pro- 
clamation of Belgian independence. When last year the Americans 
celebrated at Yorktown the centenary of British defeat, they went out 
-of their. way to display their goodwill towards Great Britain. . Plaudits 
and toasta, it may be said, prove nothing except the existence of a sen- 
timent which, even if it be genuine, is certain to be evanescent. This 
is true; but the matter for consideration is not whether the feeling of 
friendliness towards Great Britain, which found expression during the 
festivities at Yorktown, would survive a conflict of interest between 
England. and America, but whether a. condition of feeling which allows 
_the two nations to look calmly after their own interests, unblinded by 
passion or animosity, could possibly have been produced by the con- 
‘tinuance of -that-connection between England and America, which was, 
terminated by the sutrender of Cornwallis. There is at least-no 
absurdity in the conjecture that this question ought to be answered in 
the negative, and that Americans and Englishmen are at any rate not. 
enemies just because a hundred ia ago they ceased to be fellow- 
‘citizens. 

Let not, however, the gist of my T be misunderstood. “The 
possible increase of English power, and the possible growth of goodwill 
between England and Ireland, are not used as anything like reasons in 
favour -of separation. They are set down simply as deductions from 
the immenise ovils of a policy which no Englishman can regard as other 
than as most injurious to the whole United Kingdom. ‘The reason why 
it is wise to. dwell on this kind of set-off against the ill effects of separa- 
tion, is that Home Rule or Federalism, while involving almost all the 
evils of separation, will be found on examination not to hold out any- 
thing like the same hopes of compensating advantages. 
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_As to Federalism.—My “plan of Home Rule for Ireland,” writes Mr. 
Jestin McCarthy, “ would establish between Irelartd arid the Imperial 
Parliament the same relations in principle that exist between a State of 
the American Union and the Federal Government, or between any State 
of the Dominion of Canada and that aoe Canadian ) Parliament which 


meets in Ottawa.” i TE 
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This statement E both laxity of language and laxity of thought, 
but it gives a definition of the objects proposed to himself by a genuine 
Home Ruler which is sufficiently definite for the purpose of my argu- 
ment. Home Rule is Federalism. The best way, therefore, to criticize 
the ideas of Home Rulers is to assume that in principle, though not in 
detail, they involve the adoption throughout the present United Kingdom 
of a constitution like that of the United States. The United Kingdom 
would, if Mr. McCarthy’s proposals were adopted, be tuansformed into a 
confederacy ; the different States, say Great Britain and Ireland, or 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, would bear to the whole union the same 
relation which Virginia and New York bea? to the United States; they 
would bear towards each other the same relation which Virginia bears 
to New York, or which they both bear towards Massachusetts. Such 
a constitution has, it must be at once admitted, no necessary connection 
with Republicanism. The king or queen of England for the time 
being would occupy the position of a hereditary president; this 
arrangement would, as Mr. Butt seems to have perceive% rather increase 
than diminish the authority of the Crown. It must, on the other hand, 
be noted: that Federalism necessarily involves the formation of a new 
constitution, not for Ireland only, but for the whole of the United 
Kingdom. It is necessary to insist upon this point. For half the 
fallacies of the arguments for Home Rule rests upon the idea that Home 
Rule is a matter affecting Ireland alone. “ Irish Federalism,” the title 
of Mr. Butt’s pamphlet, is a term involving something like self-contra- 
diction. The misnomer is’ curious and full of instruction. 

Whoever wishes to understand the relation of Federalism to the 
English constitution and to English interests must give a few moments, 


attention to the nature of a Federal U nion. è 
A Federal constitution must, from its very nature, be marked by the 
following characteristics. : 


It must, at any rate in modern days, be a ition constitution, for its 
very foundation is the “ Federal pact” or contract; the constitution 
must defino with more or less precision the respective posvers of the 
central government, and of the State.governments of the central legisla- 
ture and of the local legislatures ; it must provide some means (¢.g., refer- 
ence to a popular vote) for bringing into play that ultimate sovereign 
power which is able to modify or reform the constitution itself; it 
must provide some arbiter, be it council, court, or crown, with authority 
to decide whether the Federal pact has been observed ; it must institute 
some means by which the principles of the constitution may he upheld, 
and the decrees of the arbiter or court be enforced against the resistance 
(if need be) of one or more of the separate States. These are not the 
accidents but the essential features of any Federal constitution. They 
all depend on the simple, but constantly overlooked, fact, that a Federal 
constitution implies an elaborate distribution and definition of political 
powers ; that it is from its-very nature a sort of compromise betwéen the 
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claims of rival authorities, the Confederacy aed the States, and that . 
behind all the mechanism and artifices of the constitution there lies, 
however artfully concealed, some sovereign power which must have the 
means both to support the principles of the Constitution and, when 
occasion requires, to modify its terms. Hence almost of necessity flow 
some further results. Under a federation the law of the land must be 
divided into constitutional laws (or, in other words, articles of the con- 
~ stitution), which can be changed, if at all, only with special difficulty, 
say by an appeal to the popular vote or by a constituent assembly, and 
ordinary laws which may be changed by the central congress or by the 
separate assemblies of the ‘States. The powers both of the ‘central 
parliament and of the local parliaments, depending as they do upon the 
constitutional compact, must be limited. Neither the National Assembly. 
- of Switzerland nor the Congress of the United States have anything like 
the sovereign power of the British Parliament; the same thing is 
obviously true of the Cantonal or State Assemblies. Such are, under 
one form or awother, the essential characteristics of a federal govern- 
ment. A confederation of which England and Ireland form a part would 
further of necessity exhibit a feature not to be found in the United 
` States. The authority of the Confederacy would in reality mean the 
power of one State—namely, Great Britain, No artificial distribution of 
the whole country into separate States would get rid of a fact depending © 
upon circumstances beyond the reach of constitutional arrangements.’ 

It is now possible to perceive pretty a | the relation of Federalism 
to British or English interests. 

It would, as compared with the independence of Ireland, present two 
, advantages. There would not be the same obvious and patent failure in 
the efforts of British statesmanship to unite all the British isles into one 
country; the-continuity of English history would be to a certain extent 
presesved ; the break with the past would be lessened. The Federal 
Union might, in the eyes of foreign powers, be simply the United King- 
dom under another form. The loss, again, to England in material 
resources would be somewhat less than that involved in separation. 
Ireland might possibly continue to contribute her share to the Federal 
.Exchequer, though a critic who reflects upon the expectations expressed 
by Home Rulers of benefit to Ireland from the expenditure of Irish 
taxes on Irish objects, will wonder how, unless the taxation of a poverty- 
stricken country is to be greatly increased, the Irish people could support 
the expense both of the central and of the local governments. American 
experience hardly justifies the notion that Federalism is an economical 
form of government. 

These are the benefits of Home Rule to Great Briain. Let us now 
examine what are the evils to Great Britain of the proposed constitu- 
tional revolution. For whoever either will meditate for a short time 
on the nature of Federalism, or will examine the mode in which the 
constifhtion of the United States—the most successful federation which 
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e the world has seen—agctually works, will soon perceive that what is 
miscalled “ Irish Federalism” is in reality “British” ‘Federalism, and 
amounts, as I am forced to insist again and again, to a proposal for 
changing the whole.constitution of the United Kingdom. It is in fact 
the most “revolutionary” proposal, if the word “ revolutionary” be used 
in its strict sense, which has ever been submitted to an English Parlia- 
ment; the abolition of the House of Lords, the disestablishment of the 
Church, the abolition of the monarchy, might leave the English consti- 
tution far less essentially changed than would the adoption of Home Rule 
even in that apparently moderate form in which it has been presented 
by Mr. Butt to the consideration of the English public. 

The definite disadvantages to Great Britain, or, to use popular language, 
to England, of the proposed revolution may be summed up under three 
heads :—First, all English constitutional arrangements would be, so to 
speak, dislocated; secondly, the power of Great Britain would be 
diminished ; thirdly, the chance of further disagreement with Ireland 
would certainly not be diminished, and would probably be increased. 

First, Under all the formality, the antiquarianism, the shams of the 
British constitution, there ‘lies latent an element of power which has 
been the true source of its life and growth. This secret source of 
strength is the absolute omnipotence, the sovereignty of Parliament. 
As to the mode in which King, Lords, and Commons were to divide the 
sovereign power between themselves there have been at different times 
disputes leading to civil war; but that Parliament—that is, the Crown, 
the Peers, and the Commons acting together—is absolutely supreme, 
has never been doubted. This is a point on which constitutional 
theory and constitutional practice are for once at one. Hence, it has 
been well said by the acutest of foreign critics that the merit of the 
English conatitution is that it is no constitution at all. The distinctions 
between fundamental articles of the constitution and laws, between 
statutes which can only be touched (if at all) by a constituent assembly, 
and statutes which can be repealed by an ordinary Parliament—the 
whole apparatus, in short, of artificial constitutionalism—-is utterly 
unknown to Englishmen. Thus freedom has been found in England 
compatible at crises of danger with an energy of action generally 
supposed to be peculiar to despotism. The source of strength is, 
in fact, in each case the same. The sovereignty of Parliament is 
like the sovereignty of the Czar. It is like all sovereignty at 
bottom, nothing else but unlimited power; and, unlike some other 
forms of sovereignty, can be at once put in force by the ordinary means 
of law. This is the one. great advantage of our constitution over that 
of the United States. In America, every ordinary authority throughout 
the Union is hampered by constitutional restrictions; legislation must 
be slow, because the change of any constitutional rule is hampered with 
endless difficulties. The vigour indeed which is wanting to Congress, is 
to a certain extent to be found in the extensive executive power feft in 
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the hands.of the President ; but it takes little agutenesas to perceive that 
in point, of pliability, power.of development, freedom of action, English 
congtitutionalism far excels the Federalism of the United States. 
Nor is it less obvious that-the very. qualities in which the English 
constitution excels that of the United States are all but necessary:.to 
-the maintenance by England of the power, not to say the existence, of the 
„British Empire. Home Rulers, whether they know it of not, are ‘prepared 
to touch the mainspring of the British constitution. For from the moment 
that Great Britain becomes part of a federation, the omnipotence af 
-Parliament is gone. The Federal Congress might be called by the 
name of the Imperial Parltament. It might possibly be made up of 
the same elements, be elected by the same electors, and even -in the 
main consist of the very same persons as the existing Parliament of the 


_ United. Kingdom ; but its nature would be changed,.and power -would be 


limited on all sides. . It might deal with imperial. expenditure,. with 
foreign affairs, with peace and war, with other matters placed within its 
competence ; on every other point the British Congress would,. like the 
American Congress, be powerless. Nor would all the powers taken from 
‘the Congress be necessarily given to the local assemblies. Every 
analogy points the other way. If the example of the United States is 
to be followed, articles of the constitution would limit the power both 
of. the Imperial Congress.and of. the local representative assemblies. 
This limitation of: authority could not be measured by what appears on 
the face of the constitution. Some council, tribunal, or other arbiter 
—let us, for. the sake-of simplicity, call it the Federal Court—would 
have authority to. determine whether a law was or was not constitutional, 
or, in other words, whether it was or was pot a law. Let no one fancy that 
the restraint placed on the power of ordinary legislation by the authority 
ef a . Federal Court, which alone can interpret. the constitution, is a 
mere form which has no practical’ effect. The history of the United 
‘States is on this point decisive. : De Tocqueville, Story, and Kent: are 
far safer and better instructed guides than authors like Mr. M‘Carthy, 


-~ who “ cannot conceive how any conflict of authority could arise which 


could not be easily settled by argument, by conference, by gradual 
experience;” and seems to hold that to:deny the existence of a difficulty 
is the same thing as providing for its;removal..:The following are a 
few of the-instances in -which. the American judiciary have in. fact 
determined the limits which bound: the powers, either of Congress or.of 


uthe.State legislatures. . The judiciary have ruled that -a State is liable 


to be sued.in the Federal Courts; that Congress has authority to incor- 
-porate-a bank; that a tax imposed by Corgress was an indirect tax, 
and therefore valid; -that the control of the militia really and truly 
belongs to Congress, and not, as in effect contended .by Gonnecticut 


-and Massachusetts, tothe governors of the separate States... The Federal 


‘judiciary have determined the limits to their own jurisdiction and to 
that of the State courts. ...The-judiciary have pronounced one law after 
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another invalid, as contrary to some article. of ‘the constitution—e.g., 
either by being tainted with the vice of ex post facto legislation, or by 
impairing the obligation of contracts. -These are a few samples of the 
mode in which a Federal Court limits all legislative authority. If any 
one wishes to see the extent to which the power of such a court has 
gone in fact, he should study the decisions on the Legal Tender Act, 
which all but overset or nullified the financial legislation of Congress 
during the War of Secession. If he wishes to see the effect of applying 
the constitution of the United States, or anything like that constitu- 
tion, to Great Britain and Ireland, he should impress upon his mind the 
undoubted fact that the Land Act of last year, or the.Arrears Bul now 
before Parliament, would, whether passed by the central or by any local 
legislature under such a constitution, be at once treated as void, as 
impairing: the obligation of contracts. If I am told that we might 
adopt Federalism without adopting the details of the American consti- 
tution, wy reply is, not only that the remark comes aykKwardly from 
innovators who wish to place Ireland in the position of Massachusetts, 
but that tho very gist of my argument is that the existence of some 
arbiter (whether it be named Crown; Oouncil, or Court), who may decide 
- whether the constitution has or has not been violated, is of the essence 
of Federalism, while the existence of such an arbiter absolutely destroys 
the sovereignty of Parliament.: Nor do the inferences to bo drawn 
from the action of the Federal Court, and a study of the American 
eonstitution.as it actually exists, cnd here. In the decisions of the 
Court we may trace the rise of question after question—that is, of 
conflict after conflict—as to the respective rights of the Federation and , 
the individual States. From the history and from the immobility of 
the constitution, we may perceive the extent to which the existence of 
a Federal pact checks change, or, in other words, reform. Every insti- 
tution which can lay claim to be based upon an organic law acquires a 
sort of sacredness. Under a system of Federalism, the Crown, the 
House of Peers, the Imperial Parliament itself, when transformed into 
a Federal Assembly, would be almost beyond the reach of change, 
reform, or abolition. Nor is it the Legislature of Great Britain alone 
which would suffer a fundamental change. The relations between the 
Executive and the country would undergo immense modification. The 
authority of the Crown might be enhanced by the establishment of s 
Federal Union. The king would become, in a very special sense, the 
representative of national or imperial unity, and the weakening of Par- 
hament--might lead ‘to the strengthening of the monarch. However 
this might be, it has, it is submitted, been now shown that Federalism 
would dislocate every English constitutional arrangement, 

Secondly, The changes necessitated: by Federalism would all tend to 
weaken the power of Great Britain. That thisus-so has been already 
to a great degree established,- in considering the mode ‘ih “which 
ro destroys the -sovereignty of Parliament.. But a system of 
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Home Rule, or of Federalism, would assuredly weaken the Government 
quite as much as the Legislature. The Executive, as the organ of the 
Union, would.be hampered by new conditions utterly unknown to an 
English Ministry. The language of Federalists exhibits a curious and 
ominous silence or ambiguity as to the disposal of the- armed forces. 
Is the army to be a British army, with authority at the will of the 
Federal Government to enter every part of the new Union, or is Ire- | 
land to have an independent force of her own? This, again—and every 
specific criticism is open to the same retort—may be called a detail, but 
it is a detail which touche’ the root of the whole matter. If the 
Federal, that is in effect the English Government, is to retain the same 
control over the whole army as at present—if Ireland is not to have a 
local force under the control of local authorities—then the language as © 
to Irish independence used by Mr. O’Neill Daunt and others is 
‘singularly misleading. > If, on the other hand, order is to be maintained, 
or not maintained, by a native army underthe guidance of Irish com- 
manders, then it passes the wit of man to see by what means the rights of 
the -central government are to be enforced in any case of disagreement 
between the Imperial and the Irish Parliament. With the memory of 
_ the Irish volunteers before his mind, Mr, M‘Carthy will hardly assert - 
that the difficulty raised is one of -which he cannot conceive the exist- 
ence, For my part, I heartily join m-the admiration he no doubt feels 
_ for the patriots of 1782, but no man in his senses will maintain that 
the moral of that year is that a local Irish army can, under no circum- 
stances, prove an embarrassment to the central Government. ‘The 
. general tone, even more‘than the precise language of Irish Federalists 
all but forbids the supposition that they are prepared to secure the 
supremacy of the Federal Government by giving it the sole control of 
the only armed force which is to exist in any part of the Union. They 
probably hope that'some sort of compromise may be found with regard 
to a matter in which, as theory and experience alike prove, compromise iş 
all but impossible. Under certain circumstances, and in certain cases 
and subject to certain conditions, the use of the armed force throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland is, we may suppose, to be left-in the hands 
of the Federal Executive ; under other circumstances, and under other 
conditions, the local forces are probably to be controlled by the local or 
State Government. Whether such arrangement would continue in work- 
ing order for a ‘year, is more than donbtful. Assume, however, that sotme- 
how it could be got to work, the fact still remains that a scheme 
intended to secure local liberty would certainly ensure Imperial weakness. 
The central Government would again, merely fgom that division 
of powers which forms part of Federalism, be as feeble against 
foreign aggression as against local resistance. Home Rule, it is con- 
stantly seid, has at least this advantage as. compared with Irish 
independence, that it prevents any-alliance between Ireland and a 


foreign enemy. This gaip might turn ont rather nominal than real. 
a i t 
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* Neither the United State? nor France could, of course, send an Embassy 
to any State comprised within the British Union; but if war impended, 
they might and would attempt to gain the favour of the Ministry, or the 
party who controlled the local legislature, or exercised the authority 
of the local government of Ireland. Suppose that when war was about 
to be proclaimed between the British Federation and France, the Irish 
Parliament objected to hostilities with the French Republic. Can 
it be denied that the local Parliament and the local executive could, 
by protests, by action, or even by inaction, give aid or comfort to 
the foreign enemy? The local legislatuse would, in the supposed 
case, be aided by a minority of the Central Parliament or Congress. 
Obstruction would go hand in hand with sedition. Loyalty to the 
Union was strong during the War of Secession throughont the 
Northern States; but the tale is certainly sometimes told that had Meade 
been defeated at Gettysburg, the leaders of the New York democracy 
would have attempted “to carry the State out of the Uniog.” Moreover, 
Great Britain would perhaps find it easier to control the action of an 
independent than of a confederated Ireland. Fleets, armies, blockades, 
and embargoes are modes of persuasion applicable to foreigners, but 
inapplicable to citizens; the Government of the Union found the 
disloyalty of South Carolina far harder to check than it would have found 
the enmity of Canada. This topic is too odious, and too far removed 
from the realm of practical politics, to need more than the allusion 
necessary to the completeness of my argument, 

Federalism, in short, would mean the weakness of Great Britain, both 
at home and’abroad. As the head of a Confederacy, England would be 
called upon to meet undiminished responsibilities with greatly, diminished 
power. 

Thirdly, Federalism is at least as likely to stereotype and incrgase 
the causes of division between England and Ireland as to remove them. 

A Federal Government is, of all kinds of government, the moat 
artificial. If such a government is to be worked with anything like 
success, there must exist among the citizens of the confederacy a spirit - 
of genuine loyalty to the Union. The “ Unitarian” feeling of the ~ 
people must distinctly predominate over the sentiment in favour of 
“ State rights.’ To require this, is to require a good deal more than 
the mere general submission to the Government, which is requisite for 
the prosperity of every State, whatever be the nature of its consti- 
tution. In a Federation every citizen is influenced by a double 
allegiance. He owes fealty to the central Government ; he owes fealty 
also to his Canton or State. National allegiance and local allegiance 
divide and perplex*the feelings even of loyal citizens. Unless tif 
national sentiment predominate, the Federation will go to pieces at any 
of those crises when the interest or wishes of any of the States conflict 
with the interest or wishes of the Union. So keen an observereand 
profound a critic as De Tocqueville believed that both the American 
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and the Swiss: Federation. would make shipwreck on this rock. He was 
mistaken ;- he -did not allow. for -the rapid development of national 
sentiment:. But his error was pardonable. The leaders of the Sonder- 
bund did prefer the interest of Lucerne to the unity of Switzerland. . 
Lee and Jackson were disloyal to the Union, because they were- loyal to 
Virginia. Leading officers of the United States army, men educated at 
Westpoint,- trayjed the armies of the Confederates. They were men of 
high honour ; they were, some of them, not originally zealous in the cause 
of secession, but they believed that their duty to their States—to Virginia, 
to South Carolina, or to Georgia—was paramount over their duty-to the 
Government at Washington. If Virginia-had stood by the Union, General 
Lee might, in all probability, have been the conqueror of the Confederate 
States, of which he’ was the hero, Ireland has had far graver causes 
for disaffection towards the English Government than any of the reasons 
alleged for the secession of Virginia; but Irish officers and Irish soldiers. 
have always bean perfectly loyal to England. The reason of the difference 
is obvious ; the officers of the English army have never been distracted 
by the difficulties of divided allegiance. Make Ireland the State of a 
Confederacy, and‘these difficulties will at once arise. Irish officers‘ and 
Irish soldiers, members of ‘an Irish State—paid; and tos certain extent 
under the command of-the Irish Government—can hardly be blamed if 
in times of civil differences, leading. it may be to civil war, they should 
feel more loyalty to their State than to the Union. -This Union, be it 
remembered, would in such a-case be nothing but Great Britain’ under 


a’ new and leas impressive title. 


“The existence and nature of the Federal bond is calculated to supply 
both the cayses and occasions of such differences. 
Home Rulers, it is clear,. form already most exaggerated hopes of the 


benefits to be conferred on Ireland by Home Rule; and, further, in 


their.own minds (naturally. enough) confound Federalism with national 


‘independence... 


“Give Ireland,” writes Mr. Finch, * “the management of her own affairs, 
and ycu willssee called into ker service the ablest and most capable. of her 
sons ; while, as things-now sland, the intellect of Ireland is shut-out from 
all share in the administration. With careers at, home- worthy of the 
best dnd ablest'of the ‘people, much of the wealth which is now drained 
off from Ireland without amyj-return, will be expended in developing the 
industrial resources of the country ; industry will revive, and with the 
revical of industry will come employment for the people. It is the diffi- 
culiy of living by wages in Ireland, says Sir G, C. Lewis, which makes 
every. man look to the land for maintenance. With- employment for the 
põple, half the difficulty of the land question will ‘be solved. If, then, 
we wish to promote the moral and material els of - the Irish people, 
let us-make them masiers of their own affaires.” 

& S have indicated what I believe,” writes Mr. O'Neill Daunt,t a to. be 
the radical disease of Ireland: the want of a domestic legislature racy: 
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e of the soil, aad acting iœ harmony with the national sertament. God has 
created Ireland with the needs of a separate nation, and with the needs 
are associated the righis. ‘Our patent to be a Stale, not a shire,’ 
said Goold in 1799, ‘comes direct from Heaven. The Almighty has in 
majestic characters signed the great charter of our tnd-pendence. The 
great Creator of the world has given our beloved country the gigantic 
outlines of a kingdom, 

“ If Ireland had been left the unfettered use of the natural materials of 
wealth in her soil and in her people, and of the facilities of internal and 
external commerce supplied by her physical gonfiguration and her geogra- 
phical position—if her interests were protected by a Parliament sitting ta 
her capital, securing the expenditure at home of her annual revenue, both 
public and private, rendering impossible that destructive hemorrhage of her 
income by which she ts impoverished, aiding the development of her in- 
dustries, and resisting all aggression on her commercial and political 
righis—in a word, tf the Irish Constitution had noi been treacherously 
undermined and overthrown, we should now have been the best support of 
the Empire, instead of being tls scandal and tis weakness.” 

Politicians who write thus expect far more from national indepen- 
dence than nationality itself can give. More than fifty years have 
elapsed since Spain expelled the foreign invader; but Spain has not yet 
succeeded in expelling ignorance, prejucice, superstition, or oppression. 
But whatever be the miracles of nationalit ', Ireland would not, under 
Federalism, be a nation. Rhode Island has all the freedom demanded 
for his country by Mr. M‘Carthy. He surely does not consider the in- 
habitants of Rhode Island to be a nation. From the nature of things, 
therefore, the establishment of Federalism would lead to bitter dis- 
appointment. To what cause would the disappointment be ‘attributed ? 
The answer is easy to find. If taxation incrcased—as it probably would; 
if wealth did not increase—as it probably would not; if tho sense of 
semi-independence did not produce the hope, the energy, the new life, 
which enthusiasts consider to be the natural result of nationality—if any- 
thing, in short, failed to go according to the hopes of men*who had 
formed hopes which a miracle itself could hardly satisfy—-the blame for 
the non-fulfilment of groundless anticipations would rest upon the Con- 
federacy—-that is, in other words, upon England. To suppose this, is not 
to attribute special unreasonableness to Irishmen. If Italy had been 
forced to accept, instead of her longed-for indepondence, the local self- 
government which might be conceded to tho State of an Austrian Federa- 
tion, we may be quite sure that the Grist Tax, the Sicilian Banditti, tho 
intrigues of France in Tunis, the perversity of the Pope, the poverty of 
Italian workmen, the factiousness of Italian politicians—cvery evil, m 
short, real or imaginary, under which Italy now suffers—would have 
been attributed te her connection with a union presided over by the 
Austrian Emperor. National independence, like every other form of 
independence, has at least this merit, that it compels men to take their 
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‘fate into their owy hands, and to feel that they themselves or the circum- 


stances of the world are the causes of their misfortunes. Semi-independ- 
ence makes it easy for men to attribute every mishap to the absence of 
absolute freedom. 

If the existence of a Federal constitution would of itself supply the 
cause for discdntent, it is of the very nature of such a constitution to 
supply the occasions of dispute. Nothing can prevent the rise of burn- 
ing questions abdut Federal and State rights. Is nullification or seces- 
sion, or the refusal to pay Federal taxes a State right? If these questions 
arise, by whom are they to be settled? Suppose they are referred to the 
Federal court, 1s it reasonable to suppose that Irishmen or Englishmen, 
for that matter, will acquiesce in the decision of grave political issues, 
say the right of the Federal government to proclaim martial law at 
Dublin, or the validity of the Land Act by the High Court. of Justice. 
Englishmen might, perhaps, acquiesce in the ruling of the Federal tri- 


bunal, and this for two reasons: they are a legally-minded nation; and 


(what is of far more consequence) a Federal court must represent in the 
main the opinions of the Federal government—that is, of Great Britain. 
But it is idle to suppose that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Parnell’s followers 
would find it easier to respect an Imperial or Federal tribunal than to | 
bow to the will of the Imperial Parliament. Home Rulers would, more- 
over, soon discover a reason for resistance to the Federal court ar the 
Federal government, which from their point of view would be a perfectly 
valid reason. ‘The Federal government would, in effect, be the govern- 
ment of England; the Federal court would in effect be a court appointed 
by the Federal government. In a Confederacy where there are many 
States, the government of the Federation cannot be identified with even 
the most poWerful of the States; it were ridiculous to assert that the 
Government at Washington was only the Government of New York under 
anotHer name. Where a Confederacy consists in reality, if not in name, 
of two States only, of which the one bas at least four or five times the 
power of the other, the authority of the Confederacy means the authority 
of the powerful State. “Irish Federalism,” if im reality established, 
would soon generate a demand from Ireland, not unreasonable in itself, 
under the circumstances of the case, that the whole British Empire 
should be turned into a Confederacy, under the guidance of a general 
Congress. Thus alone could Ireland become a real State, the member 
of a genuine, Confederation. Meanwhile, the one prediction, which may 
be made with something like absolute confidence, is that Federalism 
would not generate that goodwill betwee England and Ireland which, 
could it be produced, would, in my judgment at least, be an adequate 
compensation even for the evils and the inconveniengs . of the Federal 


` system. 


To the view of Federaliam maintained in this article there are one 
or twg objections so obvious that without some rerotence to them my 
argument would lack Gi iii i 
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Federalism, it is urged, has succeeded in Switzerland and in America; 
it may, therefore, succeed in the United Kingdom. 

If the general drift of my argument does nót sufficiently answer this 
objection, two special replies lie near at hand. In the case both 
of Switzerland and of America, a Federal constitution supplied the 
means by which States, conscious of a common national feeling, have 
approached to political unity. «It were a rash inference from this fact, 
that when two parts of one gation are found (as must be asserted by any 
Home Ruler) not to be animated by a common feeling of nationality, 
a Federal constitution is the proper means by which to keep them in 
union. The more natural deduction from the general history of 
Federalism is, that a confederation is an imperfect political union, 
transitory in its nature, and tending either to pass into one really 
united State, or to break up into the different States which compose the 
Federation. If, again, the example, either of America or of Switzer- 
land, is to teach us anything worth knowing, the history of those 
countries must be read as a whole. It will then be seen that the two 
most successful confederacies in the world have been kept together only 
by the decisive triumph through force of arms of the central power over 
real or alleged State rights. General Dufour in Switserland, General 
Grant and General Sherman in America, were the true interpreters 
and preservers of the constitutional pact. This undoubted fact hardly 
suits the theories of Irish Federalists. 

The experience of Canada is again, it is suggested, strong proof that 
a Federal constitution is compatible with loyalty to the British Crown. 
Why should an arrangement which produces peace, prosperity, and 
loyalty across the Atlantic not be applied to Ireland ? 

The answer is, that the caso of Canada is utterly irrelevant’ to the 
matter in hand. Canada_is not part of a British Federation. The 
Dominion as a whole is simply a colony, standing essentially in the same 
relation to England as Victoria or New South Wales. The laws of the 
Parliament that meets at Ottawa need the Royal sanction, or, in other 
words, may be vetoed, or, rather, not approved, by the English Ministry 
of the day. The Act itself on which the existence of the Canadian con- 
stitution deponds, is an Act of the British Parliament, and cannot be 
modified by any other authority. The British Parliament is supreme 
in Canada as throughout the British dominions; and Canada sends no 
representatives to the British Parliament, The provinces, no doubt, 
which compose the Dominion are under an Act of Parliament—a Federa- 
tion; but the dangers and difficulties of Federalism are to a great extent 
avoided by the supremacy of the British Crown. These difficulties, 
however, do arise. elf any one trill study the “ Letellier case,” he well 
soon perceive that Canada has exhibited the germ of the conflict 
between the central authority of the Dominion and the “ State right” 
of the provinces ; he will also perceive that the conflict was determined 
by a reference to the English Ministry, who in Eo gave judgment in 
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favour of the Dominion. The example of Canada proves, if anything, 
that Irish difficulties might be solved by turning Ireland into a colony 
` without representatives in the Imperial Parliament. ‘This is hardly a 
solution which any Irishman, or, I may add, any Englishman, could con- 
template with satisfaction. It is certainly not the result aimed st by 
Mr. M‘Carthy, or by any other Home Ruler. To sink into a depen- 
dency is a very different thing from rising into 4 nation. 


IIL 


Resulte —We have now the materials for comparing, as regards the 
interests of England, the effects of Irish independence with the effects of 
Home Rule or Federalism. The case as between the two stands thus :— 

The national independence of Ireland entails on England three great 
evils—the deliberate surrender of the main object at which English 
statesmanship has aimed ‘for centuries, together with all the moral loss 
and disgrace which such surrender entails; the loss of considerable 
material resources in money, and still more in men; the incalculable 
evil of the existence in the neighbourhood of Great Britain of a new, a 
foreign, and, possibly, a hostile State. For these evils there are, indeed,.to 
be found two real though inadequate compensations—namely, the pro- 
bability that loss of territory might restore to England a unity and 
consistency of action equivalent to an inerease of strength, and the 
possibility that separation might be the first step towards gaining the good - 
will, and ultimately the alliance of Ireland. It is, however, hardly worth 
while to calculate what might be the extent of the possible deductions 
_ from evils which no English statesmen would knowingly bring on Great 

Britain. By men of all parties and of all views it is practically conceded 
that England neither will nor can, except under compulsion, assent to 
Irish judependénce. 

Home Rule, or Federalism, on the other hand, has the appearance of 
a compromise. It does not avowedly break up the unity of Great 
Britain and Ireland; it does not wholly deprive England of Irish 
resources; it does not, directly at least, lay Great Britain open to foreign 
attack. But Federalism has special evils of its own. It revolutionizes 
the whole constitution of the United Kingdom; by undermining the 
parliamentary sovereignty, it deprives English institutions of their 
elasticity, their strength, and their life; 1t weakens the Executive at 
home, and lessens the power of the country to resist foreign attack. The 
revolution which works these changes holds out no hope of conciliation 
with Ireland. An attempt, in short, to impose on England and Scotland 
a constitution which they do not want, and which is quite unusuited to 
the historical traditions’ and to the genius of Greft Britain, offérs to 
Ireland a constitution which Ireland is certain to dislike, which has 
none of the real or imaginary charms of independence, and ensures 
none Sf the solid benefits to be hoped for from a gennine union with 
Er paoi . 
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If this be the true’ state of the case, the truth of my contention is 
made out. Federalism offers to England, not a compromise, but a con- 
stitutional revolution ; and this revolution, however moderate in its form, 
or in the intention of its advocates, is as much opposed to the interests 
of Great Britain as is the national independence of Ireland. 

The conclusion to which my argument leads is, I admit, purely nega- 
tive ; it is, as far as English statesmen are concerned, the reductio ad 
impossibile of the case in favour of Home Bule ;` yet it suggests at least 
two further inferences, which are not without importance. 

The fayourers or advocates of Federalism must, if the train of reasoning 
pursued in this article be sound, make a complete intellectual change 
of front. The position taken up by Lord Blandford, if: I understand 
his Lerdship rightly, or if his Lordship understands himself, is that Home 
Role may be confounded or identified with some scheme for the exten- 
sion of county government, or the improvement of municipal franchises, 
and therefore may command the vague, languid, and indiscriminating 
patronage of English Liberals, who are far removed from contemplating 
any radical change in the bases of the constitution. Earnest Home 
Rulers, on the other hand, who wish to bring English opinion round to 
their cause, ought clearly to realize the nature of the task before them ; 
they are called upon to persuade the English public that England and 
the British Empire will lose nothing by Great Britain’s becoming part 
of a confederacy. Valid grounds in support of this conclusion may 
exist ; they haye never been produced by Mr, Butt or by his disciples. 
Nor can a Home Ruler object that I have raised a false issue. In this 
matter there is a vital and too much neglected difference between the 
position of a Nationalist such as is, or was, Sir Gavan Duffy, and tht 
position of a Federalist such as Mr. Justin M‘Carthy. A Nationalist 
may urge that he claims the independence of his country, and is neither 
morally nor logically bound to show that Irish independence will not 
injore British interests. A Federalist admits that separation is either 
undesirable or unattainable; he proposes a continuance of the present 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland on the terms of Federal- 
ism. He cannot, therefore, escape from the necessity of considering > 
how his proposal may affect England. A partner who claims a right to 
break up the firm to which he belongs, and withdraw his capital, may 
aay, fairly enough, that he is not concerned with the injury which his 
withdrawal may do to the other members of the firm; a partner who 
desires to continue the partnership business, but on new terms as to the 
management of the -concern and the division of profits, may be expected 
to show that his proposal will injure his partners less than a dissolution 
of partnership. ° ° 

Jf the independence of Ireland be, as every sane man must admit 
that it is, an impossibility; if Federalism or Home Rule be a policy 
which England cannot accept without ruin, the time has oeme for 
Englishmen and Irishmen slike to consider whether the genuine and =" 
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undoubted evils from which Home Rulers seek to deliver Ireland by a 
system of Federalism are ills to be cured by any change of constitution 
whatever. Many students of history will agree with Mr. O’Neill 
Daunt that the Union was in its origin a mistake, or even a crime, but 
this is no proof that the Union ought now to be dissolved or weakened. 
‘An impartial foreigner might probably hold that the existing connection 
between England and Ireland is recommended by the state of the world, 
by the circumstances of the time, by the very nature of things. We 
are living in 1882, not in 1782; this is not the age for amall or weak. 
States. But such an observer would probably see that what is really 
needed in order to meet the real wante—of which the cry for Home Rule 
is a more or leas factitious expression—is s change in the spirit rather 
than in the constitution of England. If Englishmen could Žarn to 
speak and think of Irishmen with the respect and consideration due to 
fellow-citizens, the Union would become something more than the mere 
work of law. *A change of feeling would, perhaps, make it easy for 
English politicians and voters to perceive that the really local affairs of 
Ireland ought to be managed in accordance with the opinion of the 
parliamentary representatives of Ireland, just as Scotch affairs are 
managed in accordance with the opinions of the parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of Scotland. Meanwhile, the wisest course for any genuine 
Home Ruler to take is to demand for Ireland, not the position of - 
Massachusetts or of Canada, but the position of Scotland. But this 
demand will-never be made with any force until men of all parties 
have realized the principle which it is the object of this article to 
. enforce—that England could as soon concede the independence of 
Ireland as aequiesce in the system of Home Rule or Federalism. 
A. V. Duony. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT OF HOME RULE. 


HE only form in which Home Rule is likely to be granted by the 
British Parliament is by placing Ireland on the same footing as 
Jersey. She would still constitute an integral part of the kingdom, her 
soldiers and sailors continuing to serve in our army and navy, her people 
enjoying both here and abroad the same prerogatives as Englishmen, 
and protected by our flag; but she would be, like Jersey, exempt from 
any contribution to our revenue, and debarred from sending deputies to 
Westminster. In a word, without any of the burthens she would 
possees all the benefits (except one) that our Constitatign bestows orf 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. It may be said that such an arrangement 
would be Utopian and contrary to the firat principles of political 
economy and the equity of taxation. Then why do we continue such a 
system in Jersey, and how is it that it works so admirably? Even the 
garrison at St, Helier’s and the Governor, &,, are paid by the British 
taxpayer, but Jersey does not contribute a shilling to the British 
Exchequer, 

If the proposed change were to deprive us of so large a share of 
revenue as to entail a great increase of taxes in Great Britain, the 
difficulty would be a serious one, but when we find that the total cost 
would not amount to a penny in the income-tax, it appears a cheap 
price for the tranquillity of these countries. Moreover, in view of the 
declining population and increasing incidence of taxation, we shall be 
forced, if we refuse Home Rule, to susperid the income-tax in Ireland, 
unless we perpetuate the ludicrous spectacle of collecting taxes with one 
hand and distributing blankets with the other, The question before us 
will be made clearer by considering what share Ireland has heretofore 
borne of the Imperial expenditure. I shall, therefore, divide thes paper 

into four points: 1, The quota fixed by the Union; 2, The Iris 
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. revenue and expenditure since 1801; 8. The incidence of taxation oom- 
pared with England and Scotland; 4. The proposed budgets of Great 
Britain and Ireland, say, for 1885. 


I.-Tas Qvora Frrep py rum UNION. 


According to Mr. Pitt’s estimates in 1800, the wealth and commerce 
of Great Britain and Ireland were in the ratio of 16 to 2, and on this 
basis it wos stifulated that Ireland should pay 12 per cent., Great 
Britain 88 per cent., of the expenditure of the United Kingdom, each 
country paying, moreover, the interest on its own debt. As the Irish 
revenue was then only £2,664,000, and the new arrangement would 
impose a burthen of £6,000,000, it was strenuously opposed by the Duke 
of Leinster and twenty-four other peers, who declared that such a quota 
- would “drain Ireland of her last guinea, and plunge the conntry in 
bankruptcy.” A petition to this effect was laid by the Duke -at the 
foot of the throne; but it was unheeded, and the Act of Union received 
the Royal assent. 

The Irish Parliament being abolished, the finances of that country 
were entrusted to improper persons, who contrived to increase the debt 
by 112 millions, until it had risen from 22 millions in 1800 to 184 
millions in 1816. Then Lord Liverpools Irish Chancellor obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill amalgamating the two exchequers, which was 
passed into law, and in 1817 we assumed the debt of Ireland, and added 
it to our own. So far, the Duke of Leinster's prediction had‘ been 
verified, nor has it been contradicted by the finances of sixty-four years 
since that date. 

o In the following table are shown at intervals of ten years the Union 
‘quota as stipflated, the revenue received, and the deficit : — 


Union Quota. 7 Revenue. Deficit. | 

“1820 . . . £6,500,000 ... £4,276,000 £2,224,000 _ 
1880 6,000,000 4,521,000 1,779,000 
T840 - 5,700,000 4, '068, 000 1,682,000 
1850, 6,860,000 4,210,000 8,140,000 
1860 " 8,400,000 6,575,000 1,825,000 
1870 . 9,100,000 7,171,000 1,929,000 
1880 . . . 10,000,000 7,788,000 2,267 000 


Meantime we drew from Ireland the maximum that she could pay, 
for, in the words of- an English peer (Baron Congleton), in 1840 
“taxation in that country reached the ne-plus-wlira.” Since then, 
indeed, we have surpassed the limits of prudent finance by collecting 
. too much tax one year, and the next giving the money back in formd | 
paxperis. Hence the tax-gatherer in Ireland has had a double function, 
“levying imposts under one Viceroy, and distributing alms under his 
BTLOCOESOT. 


IL—BRrvaxus anp Exrenprruns sincs 1801. 


ma ‘We have already seen that the Irish deficits between 1801 and 1817 
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amounted to 112 millions. Since the latter date the finances may be 
summed up as follows :— | 


AWRUAL AVERAGE, 
LT TT 
Revenue, Expenditure. Surplus. 
1818 to 1885. . £4,650,000 ... £8,900,000 ... £750,000 
1886 to 1805. . 4,920,000... 4,500,000... 420,000 
1856 to 1870. . 6,580,000... 6,140,000 ... o 440,000 
1871 to 1881. . 7,460,000... 6,660,000 ... 800,000 


The aggregate surplus in sixty-four years was 374 millious, leas 
7% millions of money lent to the Irish Board of Works and expunged as 
“bad debts.” It may therefore be said that Ireland contributed half-a. 
million yearly towards our army, navy, &c. On the other hand, we have 
had to pay since 1817 no less than 4 millions annuel interest on the 
Irish debt, which for sixty-four years makes 266 millions. Hence it 
follows that the amalgamation of the Irish Exchequer has cost us 226 
millions, the natural result of putting a whole nation intoeChancery. It 
is more than probable that if we attempted to manage the finances of 
Canada, New Zealand, or even Jersey, the consequences would be similar. 


Til.—Incipanca or TAIATION. 


As Mr. Pitt’s quota was based on the respective wealth of the two 
countries, it may be instructive to compare the income-tax assess- 
ments with the amount of revenue, as in the Parliamentary Abstract 
of 1881— . l 


Great Britain, Ireland. United Kingdom, 
Assoased incomes £541.700,000 ... £86,040,000 ... £577,740,000 . 
Revenue . . . 67,820,000 ... 7,788,000 ...  75%58 000 
Incidence . . . 124 per cent. ... 22 percent. ... 18 per cent. 


Sir Robert Peel exempted Ireland from the income-tax, and in Tiew 
of the above figures it is plain that we shall not only have to suspend 
that tax, but reduce Customs dues below the British level. Somebody 
may say that it would be cheaper to give them Home Rule ih Ireland; 
and very probably it would. The present fiscal burdens, at all events, 
are too heavy. Canada, for instance, with about the same population, 
has an expenditure of less than 5% millions, and that is the utmost 
that Ireland can reasonably pay, for her people are not so rich as the 
Canadians.. , 

It is a significant fact that the revenue per head in Ireland has been 
raised 18s. since 1840, and in England only 2s. No wonder that 
Great Britain has so often to send over soup and blankets to her “ poor 
relation.” r . / 


IV.—Prorosrp BUDGETS ron Great BRITAIN AND [IRALAND. 


The exemption of Ireland from British taxation would seem atefest 
sight to cause us no other loss than the present surplus of £800,000. In 
d 7 e 
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order, however, to be on the safe side, I shall suppose a decline of 
8 millions in revenue, and a diminution of 54 millions in expenditure, 
leaving a difference of 24 millions. This would be reduced to 14 million 
by reason of Ireland assuming the Irish Three per Cents. (at present 88 
millions in our book of National Debt), which would lessen the interest 
on our debt by a million yearly, 

The budget*of Great Britain, say, for 1884, would compare with that 
of the United Kingdom for 1881 as follows :— 





REVENUE. 
$$ A ON A AT 
United Kingdom, 1881. Greaé Britain, 1884. 

Customs. . . . £19,184,000 ...  £17,200,000 
Excise .'. . . 25,800,000 see 21,200,000 
Stamps . .-. . 11,940,000 `... 11,280,000 
Income Tax: . . 10,650,000 bs 10,100,000 
Taxes : . . . 2,740,000 bat 2,500,000 
Pæt Office . . . 8,800,000 ss 7,900,000 
Suez Canal . . . . 1,250,000 oe 1,250,000 
Sundries. . . . 4,680,000 ... ~ 4,680,000 
£84,044,000 w»  4£76,060,000 

EXPENDITURE. 
Interest on Debt . £29,575,000 ... £28,500,000 
Army and Navy . 27,954,000 ode 27,964,000 
a Civil Service, &o. . 25,579,000 ae 20,100,000 
£88,108,000 . £76,554,000 


The above would leave only a small deficit, but it may be safely as- 
sumed that in any case the new arrangement would not cost us more 
than a penny in the income-tax, the product of which for Great Britain: 
alone is found to be £1,650,000. 

As for the Irish budget for 1884, it can have no importance for us, 
but may be briefly sketched thus— 


REVENUE. 

Excise . . . .'£4,100,000 
Customs, &0 . . 1,400,000 
£5,500,000 

EXPENDITURE. 
Interest on Debt . £1,000,000 
Constabulary . . 1,185,000 
Bchools . . . 745,000 
4 l Officials, &c. . . 2,620,000 
£5,500,000 


en it be preferred to leave the National Debt as it is, then Ireland. 
ought to contribute one million yearly to Great Britain for the protection 
she enjoys from our fleg ; it is about the same amount that Bavaria con- 
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tributes to the German Empire, the population being the same number 
as in Ireland. 


CoNCLUSION. 


It appears from the foregoing that four facts are indisputable :— 
Ist. Great Britain has lost more than 200 millions by taking over the 
Irish debt and finances in 1817. 

2nd. The incidence of taxation in Ireland is double what it is in 
Great Britain, and must be lightened. 

8rd. If we grant the Irish people Home Rule it will not cost us more 
than a penny in the moome-tax. 

4th. If we refuse either to grant them Home Rule or reduce the 
taxes by 80 per cent. we must continue the soup-and-blanket system of 
finance at frequent intervals, and stand the ridicule of Europe. 


M. Œœ MULEHALL. 





APPENDIX. 
Irish Expenses now borne by United Kingdom :— 

Constabulary . © . » . £1,185,000 
Justice and Prins . . 676,000 
Education . . E 745,000 

_ Registry, Records, o 252,000 
Public Buildings . . . . . 178,000 
Asylams . 2. . 2. 7 ew eo 109,000 
Postal Service . . 286,000 
Extraordinary Military Service . 920,C00 œ 
Interest on Irish Three per Cents. 1,012,000 
Fixcise Officers, &o, . . . Ce 197,000 M 
Publio Works . . . . . . 1,824,009 


£7,888,000 
” Note—The Public Worka item is an annual loan, but almost amounts to a 
permanent subsidy. 


Ienn Revenue (1880~81). 


Excise. . . « «. « «© + « £4,068,000 
Customs . . . . . - . . 1,996,000 
Post Office, Taxes, &o. . . . 1,869,000 
£7,788,000 
See Parliamentary returns for Civil Estimates, dc, 
& 4 d 
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[ Tum earliest impression of “Dio Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar” was accompanied — 


i 


_ mother. Bhe 


a the following remarks on the part of Heine:—‘“ The matter of this 
is wholly my own property. It originated in recollections of my 
Rhenish home, When a little boy, receiving in the Franciscan monastery 
at Dtaseldorf my first training, learning to spell and to sit still, my 
i was frequently near another boy who was for ever relating to me 
w his mother once took him to Kevlaar (the accent lies on the first 
syllable ; the place itself is in the neighbourhood of Gelder), how she had 
there offered for him a waxen foot, and how his own lame foot had thereby 
got healed, Once again I met_this boy in the first class of the G 
and I&ter, when we aat together in the College of Philosophy of Rector 
Schallmeyer, he laughingly recalled to my memory his miracle tale; adding 
however, somewhat earnestly, that now he would.offer to the mother of Goda ` 
waxen heart. J heard later on that he lad at this time been labouring under 
an unfortunate love affair, and finally he passed quite out of my sight and 
my memory. In the year 1819, when I was studying in Bonn, walking 
on ene oocasion in the neighbourhood of Godesberg onthe Rhine, Í heard in 
the distance the well-known Kevlaar songs, of which the best had the recur- 
ring refrain: ‘‘Gelobt seist du Maria!” On the procession drawing near, I 
recognized am the pilgrims -my schoolfellow, in company of his aged 
led him by the hand, he looking very sick and pale.” | 


HE mother stands at the window, 
‘The son lies sick in the bed: 
« Wilt thou not rise up, Wilhelm, 
To see the Procession?” she said. . 
* 
“T am so’sick, O mother, na 
I cannot hear or see; . 
For thought of my own dead Gretchen l 
The heart is dying in me.” 
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“ Rise up; we will to Kevlaar, ' 
Take book and bead, and go; 

And the Mother of God will heal thee, 
Thy heart that is sick for woe.” 


On high the banners fluttered, 
The chanting voices rose, 

And so from the town of Köln on Rhine * 
The long proceasion goes. 


The mother followed the crowd, 
And where she led went he; 

And they both are swelling the chorus: 
“ Praise, Mary, be to theel” 


The Mother of God at Kevlaar 
To-day wears her best silk gown; 
To-day she has much to see to, 
For sick folk from the town. 


The sick and maimed are bringing 
Her offerings where she stands, 

Of members made in waxwork, 
And mostly feet and hands; 


He who a wax hand offers ad 
Is cured if his hand is maim ; 

He who a wax foot offers - 
Gets healed in the foot that’s lame. 


To Kevlaar went many on crutches, ° 
Who now on the tight-rope bound ; 

And many are playing the fiddle 
Who had not a finger sound. 


The mother has taken a candle, 
And made of the wax a heart: 

“Give this to the Mother of God, 
That so she may heal thy smart.” 


@ 
Sighing he took the token, 
Sighing he knelt in his place ; 
` The words streamed out of his lips, 


The tears streamed over his face. ee 
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“© thou who art high and blessed, 
God’s Maid without a stain, 
O thou who art Queen of Heaven 


Havé pity on my pain! 


“I live with my mother together 
In the town of Koln on Rhine, 

«The town that has hundreds of churches, 
- And many a chapel and shrine. 


“And neighbour to us was Gretchen, 
But she is dead; and now 

I bring thee, Mary, a waxen heart, 

` My wounded heart heal thou ! 


“Heal thou my broken heart, 
And morning and night shall see 
Me with my whole heart muging: 
‘Praise, Mary, be to theel ” 


The heart-sick son and his mother 

In an upper chamber slept, 
When in there came the Mother. of God, 
. And silently she stept. 


She bent to the sleeping son, 
And touched him as she bent; 

She laid her hand on his stricken heart, 
Then smiled on him, and went, 


The mother beheld in her dream 
All this, and more, I trow, 
Then started from her slumb’rous- rest— 
The dogs were howling so. 


And there she saw her son, at length 


Laid out, for he was dead ; 
And over his pallid cheeks there sieved 


The morning, rosy red. 


The mother folded her hands, 
And all unwittingly ` sid 
Devoutly knelt, and softly sang: 
“Praise, Mary, be to thee !” 


Emy PIEDER, 


THE GREEK ARTICLE IN THE REVISED 
VERSION, 
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HE article, or, as it is sometimes more fully called, the definite 
article, is that part of speech which, being used as an adjunct to a 
noun substantive, defines, marks out, and emphasizes that noun as for the 
moment prominent and dominant in the mind of the speaker. Origin- 
ally, like all words in language which express a relation, it marked a 
relation in place, as 6 avnp, the man here; then in time, as ol rére, 
the men then and at that time existing; afterwards it was transferred 
to all sorts of relations in the mind, imagination, or sentiment of the 
s>eaker, as 1) sola, the wisdom which I admire, or which all men 
admire; ó warp, the futher who belongs specially to me—gy father ; 
ó rovnpde, not this bad person or that, bat the Evil One, whom all 
men fear, and from whom all evil comes—the Devil. It is therefgre 
substantially what in grammar is called a demonstrative pronoun; and 
performs this function largely, not only in Homer, but partially in Attic 
Greek, as also in German and other modern languages occasionally ; but 
if we wish to speak with strict scientific consistency, we shall not call it 
a pronoun at all, as only I, thou, he, she, are used as pronouns or surro- 
gates for nouns; the demonstrative pronoun so called, and the definite 
article, which are only different forms of the same thing, being employed 
not in the place of a noun not expressed, but alongside of the 
noun, and in close company with it, as a defining and empha- 
sixing adjunct. We shall therefore call the definite article an 
adjective definitive of place, or time, or mental predominance; and 
this language’ is perfectly proper, as there is no reason why an 
adjunct in constant doncord with a noun should not express a relatiofi 
of place, or time, or predominance, as wellas a quality; and, in fact, 
the Germans have adjectives of place such as “die hiesigen Leute ;” 
' “ die dortige Stadt,” and such like. a 


® 
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. It is thus plain that the article in grammar performs a similar function » 

to what emphasis does in rhetoric; and, as the rhetorical emphasis or 
accent may generally be safely left to the more marked intonation o1 
‘the gpeaker, so the distinctive predominance given to any noun ina 

sentence by a ‘distinct part of speech called a definite article may be- 
expressed with perfect intelligibility either by greater force of vocal utter- 
ance, or by gesture, or by the connection of the word emphasized with 
the general'traiħ of the argument. Thus “ the man whom I see” may 
be sufficiently marked out to the hearer by saying, “ man whom I see,” or 
c man I see ;” the want of the definite article in the one case -being fully 
pomposa by the relative pronoun, ‘which is in fact only a composite 
form of the article (who=-and the, or that, or he) ; ; and in the other by 
the fact of my eye or my hand being pointed in the direction of the 
individual intended. It can therefore excite no surprise, and create no 
inconvenience, as little can it be looked upon as a sign of imperfect 
organisation, if any language, as Latin, has no such part of speech as that 
which asserts itself with such forward prominence in every page of a Greek 
book: in nineteen'cases out of twenty the eloquence of Roman speech 
makes its majestic march most effectively without it; and, when parti-. 
cularly required, the demonstrative pronoun is always at hand to perform- 
its fonction, not to mention the relative pronoun, of which the Latins - 
make latge use, and, by prefixing it to the principal verb of the sentence, 
in fact ‘make it take the position “as well as wield the forcë of the real 
Greek article, as “ Qui hoc fecit nebulo est”—“ The man who did this 
is a knave’—where the single “ Qui” amply and effectively Supplies: 
the place of the ‘three English words— the man who.” 

‘There can be no doubt, therefore, that the definite article is one of - 
the least iffispensable parts of speech; and, though it may serve for 
ornament, to strengthen emphasis, or even to add distinctness on rare 
ocedxions, it cannot be regarded in any other light than that‘ array of 
emphasizing and limitative particles Sh, ye, ror, and such like, of which 
the Greek~ language makes such a rich Jaade and of which: our 
masculine’*English tongue feels so little the want. © And, as a natural: 
consequence of this dispensability or superfluity, ~to use ‘another 
expression, it follows (1) that a language which makes ‘a frequent 
and prominent use of if must often be using it pleonastically; and 
(2) that, if its use in any language is more or lesa arbitrary or irregular, ’ 
as it may well be, if its emphasis is in various cases superfluous and 
unméaning, in this case the interpreter of such a language will- be 

extremely čautioús, on “the oné hand of transplanting into his own- 
tongue ah emphasis which ‘had ‘lost its‘ significance, and on the other of- 
atjémpting to bind the language by a rale more pact then the sonal 
practice of those-who use it may authorize. y 

‘ These last remarks. | ‘have pat down expressly. to: establish: iain: 

ptions “with regard ‘to. the “use of ‘the ‘article ‘in the Greek: - 
se of which it is a notable characteristic, very’ different, the — 
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scholar will observe, ffom the ‘point of view with which Bishop 
Middleton starts in his learned and ingenious treatiso on the Greek 
article, originally published in the year 1808.* In the opening 
sentences of this work we read that, while Julius Cæsar Scaliger called 
the Greek article in a sarcastic way “loquacissime gentis flabellum,” 
and Budæus represents the Attic writers as at one time inserting the 
article by a pleonasm and at others omitting it by an ellipsis, this 
doctrine the learned bishop considers so abhorrent to the genius of “a 
philosophical language like that of the ancient Greeks that no fallible 
authority is of sufficient force to reacue it from its inherent impro- 
bability.” Now in reference io this I must remark that the Greek ` 
language was not “contrived by a synod of philosophers,” but was the 
creation of the people, and their spokesmen the poets, long beforc 
philosophers were heard of on the sunny coast of Asia, or the thin soil of 
Attica; and that, while like any other language it had its root in reason 
and reasonable significance, as it grew up it was liable bo come under 
the influence of mere fashion, currency, and custom, proceeding partly 
on false analogies, and partly on mere whim. It is always a mistake to 
treat the products of a more or less irregular action of unharmonized 
instincts and influences as if they were the resulta in every point of a 
calculated system; and, while | subscribe with full assent to the great 
principle put forth by Horne Tooke, that “in language there is nothing 
arbitrary,” I accept this as true only of its origmal productive forces, 
not of the form which after long periods of change it may have 
ultimately assumed. The arbitrary element in language, or the 


- dominance of an unreasoned fashion instead of a reasoned significance, 


is patent enough in the matter of the gender of nouns in most 
languages, and in certain irrational uses of the subjunctive mood in 
Latin and of the indicative in English. It is unphilosophical to expect 
that Greek should have escaped these derationalizing influences, any 
more than its stout aister on the banks of the Tiber; and there cannot 
be the slightest doubt, for one thing, that one of the commonest uses of 
the Greek article, that of ita habitual conjunction with the demonstrative 
pronouns oðroç and éxetvoc, is in the most proper sense of the 
word pleonastic, as on the other hand its not unfrequent omission 
where analogy and consistency would suggest its appearance may 
without any great impropriety be denominated an ellipsis. Rejecting 
therefore, altogether, any supposed presumption in favour of a curiously 
strict use of the Greek article on the ground of the language of which 
it is a prominent feature being more philosophical in its structure than 
Latin or other classical language, I proceed to inquire how far, in the 
work of accurate and elegant translation from Greek into English, 
regard is to be had to the presence or absence of that part of speech in 
the ancient tongue; and specially to give a distinct and decided answer 
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to the interesting question, how far the authors of the wS revised 

version of the New Testament Scriptures have improved or deteriorated- 
_ the authorized version by their treatment of this part of speech. -In 

making this inquiry, we must start with a short statement of the most 
obvious and characteristic differences between the Greek and English 
. idioms in the use of the definite article. The practice iñ ‘this reaped 
may be classed under two heads. 
I. The Greeks omit the article Scents or very generally in cases 
where we use it, either frequently or generally :— 
(a) In names of peoples— 
“’AdeEavdpsic, the Alexandrians; 
TpfBadAa, the Triballi ; 
"AGnvata, the Athenians ; 
and with proper names frequently. 
(3) In the predicate of a proposition as— : 
wéver prua Ù dvdravare, 
wAfhpwpa wédewe wobwrol. 
(y) In a number of adverbial phrases and customary expressions ; as— 
iv apxy, 
card $4Xarray, 
iv tyop, in the market place. 

(8). As Bishop Middleton remarks, very frequently, when the ai 
stantive is governed by a preposition, which substantive, as subject in 
the nominative case, or as oer in the accusative, would take the 

article. 

IL The, Greeks use the article always, or very generally, i In Cases: 
ahere the English, as a rule, do not use it ;— 

‘<a) The subject of the sentenco— 


wAnpwua vouov ý Ayden. "3 
vomGdvrwy ropiopòv. elvai rv evotBaav. 

(8) ‘Assubstantival predicate assumed as inherently pagent tó an 
object, and qualified by an adjective, has the definite article generally 
in Greek, in‘ English never— 

a f kavlàç tye ràc zib xaç. 
- Aauxpg Bog rp gary. 
(y)- Classes of men, as— 


peg 


- 


| of xdAaxec, flatterers. / 
<ò) Names of countries, as—- 


= - © 4 Alyvrroç, 7 Zvpla, ` : a 
often but not invariably. 
(s) It is a rule given by Apollonius that when one subject i is joined 
__ „nother in regimen, if the first have the article the second will have 
it also, and contrariwise ; thus we cannot say, oxbuvoc roù Afavroc, but 
„either ALTEN oxbuvoc er f Tov eens oxbpvog. 
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III. That these rules have a general overriding validity stamped on 
the face of the language no scholar can deny; on the other hand, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that hardly one of them can claim to be 
without exception, and in all of them a degree of variability prevails, 
which is very far removed from the standard of what Middleton would 
call a philosophical language, and which renders it extremely dangerous 
to attempt a photographic reproduction of this part,of speech in the 
English language. According to Middleton’s rule, if it be admitted, 
while I must say— 

5 vdéuoe toriy ayablde 
if I am wishing to emphasise any particular law, I may say in the other 
cases— . 
dia vóuov, 
iv vou, and 
i ele vóuov, 
depriving the word of its emphatic adjunct in three cases out of four, 
when I may require to use it—a practice, it is plain, which tends 
to take away from this part of speech great part of the dominant 
impression which it was meant to make on the ear. But more than 
this; beyond the range of all rule, the careful reader-of the classic 
page will constantly meet with a looseness and variability in the use 
of this part of speech, of which it were waste of ingenuity to attempt the 
explanation. In the first place, let us look at the contravention of 
the rules. ‘That the subject of the proposition should have the article, 
and the predicate remain indefinite, is a rule founded on Nature, and 
existing, to a certain extent, in all languages, as when we say, “ The, 
man is a fool;” or, in German, “ Der Mensch ist em Narw;” but, when 
this rule is extended, as it is in Greek, so as to cover any subject of a 
proposition, not specially emphasised, then it is in the power of «sage 
to deprive the subject of an emphatic adjunct which has lost all living 
power and become a mere form. Ofthis we have an example in Plato, 
Pol. ii. 17, 877 B—apyy wavroc Epyou plyicrov-——“ the greatest thing in 
every undertaking is ‘ie beginning,” as we say in English, in conformity 
with the normal Greek. But the great idealist philosopher chooses to 
omit the definite article before tho subject of the proposition, and the 
meaning is no more hurt than when we, in familiar English, say 
“‘lodged in bank” for “lodged in the bank.” ‘The same great writer 
in the first chapter of the same book, talking of justice, says (857 D)— 
“ Under what category riv duatocbyny 7lOne, do you place the justice ?” 
but in the next chapter, paying no regard either to his own previous 
usage or to the rule that the subject of the proposition takes the artigle, 
he says——dxove olov ri ra ral bev yéyoucy Sixacoobvn—* Hear whence 
and in what character justice arises in a state.’ And again, in v. 
862 C of the same book, he talks in the same breath of Oeoi¢ Obuv, 
“sacrificing to gods,” and Jeparebew rode Oeoùç, “serving the goat 
The same author, in ch. viii. 866 B, has inthe same sentence ol Gewy 
e H 2 Ld 
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raidec, “ the sons of gods,” and xpopira and rtinral ræv Oeav “ pro- 
phets and poets of the gods,” without the slightest possible indication. 
of a distinction., Everywhere, indeed, in the best Greek ‘classics we 
find proofs of how much more loose their usage of this little particle 
was than we are accustomed to in English. Thus, in the same book, 
xiv, 878 C, he writes, “I will not inquire whether 6 roAguoc—war, 
the ‘war, that is, war in general—-be an evil or a good, but I am 
content to have found woAduou yéveory, “origin of war,” not ‘ the origin 
of the war,’ which would have been in harmony with his previous 
phraseology. In case it should be thought that Plato is peculiar in this 
loose use of the article, T will now make a quotation or two from other 
authors. In the very first paragraph of the firat chapter of the first 
book of Xenophon’s “ Memorabilia,” Geog and Geol and of Gsof are used 
_ indiscriminately. Then in Plutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great, xxi., 
we read that, when he-was at supper after the battle of Issos, some one 
came and told him that the mother and daughter of Darius were amongst 
the captives, where the Greek is merely mother and daughter; and 
thongh this may be perfectly in accordance with the rule of Apol- 
Ionius that the omission of the article in the governed substantive natu- 
rally induces or excuses its omission in the governing substantive, 
there is enough in such examples to warn us of the danger of bein 
over-curious in the distinction which we may feel inclined. to make 
between the use of vduoc and’ ó vduo¢ in St. Paul’s two famous 
anti-Judaizing epistles. We may remark also that in English we might ` 
have rendered Plutarch in this passage, “ Darius’ nother and daughter,” 
instead of “the mother and daughter of Darius.” But this-freedom in 
*both languages leads us only the more suspiciously to regard any dis- 
tinction that might be drawn in the sacred writers between 6 rov 
Kuplgv vouog, and Kuplov vouoe. ; 
But if this looseness prevails amongst writers whose ear was trained 
to all the accuracies of Attic Greek, it were ridiculons to expect any more 
curions accuracy from the writers of Hellenistic Greek, in the Septua- 
gint version of the Hebrew Scriptures, which, as is well known, was 
the model on which the writers of the New Testament formed -their 
style. ‘So, as is admitted by Middleton and all the great sticklers 
for the special emphasising of the article in the New- Testament, 
Kiptog and é Kópioç, Qed¢ and ó Ged¢ are used with perfect indifference 
by the sacred writers; and, besides this, in casting my eye over the chap- 
ters of the prophet Micah, -I find the omission of the definite article in 
several striking passages as follows :—iii. 8, awayyethar rq’ laxóf aoeBetaç 
avrov his inguities, instead of the normal rie aceBelag avrov ; and again, 
iv°4, averatcerat Ixaorog broxdrw auwbdou atrov-—fof rite arikan ånd 
in vi. 1, axoveérwoav Povvol pwr coy, “let hills hear voice of you,” 
instead of “ the hills, the vaice of you ;” and in ver. 9 of the same chapter, 
of saying “ the voice of the Lord,” or “ the Lord’s voice,” he says,’ 
gwv7} Kuplou— voice of Lord.” But worse than this, in vii. 2, we read, 


~- 
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ardAwAev ebacBne ard rie yic, cal karoplĵðv èv roit¢ avOpmroig ove 
vidp xe, where a classical writer woald certainly have said, 6 evoeS¢ and 
6 xaropfayv, In ver. 6 of the same chapter we have vide arıuáe wartpa 
instead of duld¢ ròv maripa and Ovyan)p tri my unrépa with perfect in- 
difference. In ver. 9 ópyiw Kuplov, “ wrath of Lord,” instead of “ the 
wrath of the Lord.” Then again in yer. 18, “from Tyre to the 
river,” and “from sea to sea,” and from “ mountain tô the mountain,” 
will any person maintain, while “the river” certainly means the Euphrates, 
“the mountain” in this passage means anything more special than 
< mountain” in the first part of the clause ? 

With the same indifference “ the book of the law” which Hilkiah, the 
High Priest, found and delivered to good King Josiah, is called first “ book 
of the law,” then “the book,” and then “book of the law” again without the 
article (2 Kings xxii. 8-11) And in the twenty-third chapter, ver. 28, 
where our translation has “ The rest of the acts of Josiah, are they not 
written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of Jndah ?” the ol é 
have mì 3:BAlw Adywv husowy “in book of discourscs of days,” where 
- certainly in classical Greek we should have had, èv rote BiBAloig roy 
arouvnpovcupdrwy Baortuwy, And in the same loose fashion, in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, xxxiii. 1, Moses is called dv8pwro¢ Oco}, “a man of 
God,” where our version, with the more exact usage and the finer inatinct 
of the English language, has “ the man of God ;” for surely no person 
who has read the book will imagine that the Deuteronomist, as Ewald 
calls him, meaut to call Moses a man of God only as } any other holy 
man might be so designated. 

The practical conclusion from the whole of these observations, if e 
well founded, seems to be this : that in any work of translation from 
a Greek book into English, while, no doubt, on the one hand, mistakes 
may occasionally be made by disregarding the emphasis which to the 
article naturally belongs, it would be a great mistake, and an ignoring 
of some characteristic peculiarities of the Greek as contrasted with the 
English idiom, to have a curious regard to the presence or*absence of 
tho article in. every particular case; and in the work of translation 
gencrally, instead of an anxious minuteness in this respect, tho safe 
course will be to have a free regard both to the sweep of the context and 
to the cultivated instinct of English speech. 

I now proceed to apply this general rule of procedure to the revised ver- 
sion of the New Testament; but, before doing so, it will be right to premise 
a distinct statement of the principles which,-in my opinion, ought to 
have guided the conduct of scholars entrusted with such a delicate 
business; for the vipws we take on the general conduct of such a work 
will manifestly have an important bearing on the judgment to be pro- 
nounced on the success or failure of particular portions of their achieve- 
ment. Now, here I would say with distinct emphasis that the anthagged 
version is not only a recognized work of classical. authority in the use 
of the English language, but is a work of which the. expression is go 
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inwrought into the heart of the British people, and so interwoven with 
their most familiar associations and most elevating thoughts, that any 
light intermeddling with its received phraseology is no more to be enter- 
tained than such an intermeddling with the text of Shakespeare or Milton. 
~ It is, no doubt, only a.translation ; but it is not like other translations ; 
it has acquired a citisenship, and an authority, of which without strong 
reasons if ought*in nowise to be divested. Such strong. reasons, of 
course, exist in all passages where, whether from ignorance of Greek on 
the part of the translators, or from dependence on an illegitimate text, 
or from changes in the current sense of English words, the meaning of 
the original has been perverted or obscured. But in the case of obsolete 
uses of words I should not, in every instance, be inclined to make a 
change, any more than in Spenser or Shakespeare ; for the old word carries 
a certain dignity with it, and a freedom from secular associations, which 
should plead in “its favour, whenever there is no great danger of misun- 
derstanding. As an instance of necessary change, arising from the 
changed usage of English, I may mention as most obvious the text in 
the Epistle of James——“ My brethren, be not many masters’? — 
obviously old English for schoolmasters, as S:daccado: never could be 
` mistaken for dsowdra:. The translation, therefore, should be, “ My 
brethren, be not many of you teachers:” be anxious to teach yourself, 
rather than forward to teach others. On the other hand, if in the 
‘second verse of Rom. xii. the translation of the zevised version, “Be not 
- fashioned according to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing 
_ of your minds,” were as justifiable on philological and æsthetical grounds 
eas I believe it is not, I should still retain the old version, “ Be not 
conformed ¢ this world,” on the single ground that the change is 
unnecessary, and for any doctrinal or practical purppse utterly worth- 
lesa.” If the principle here laid down is correct——and I have no doubt 
sound scholarship, good taste, and public feeling will equally guarantee 
its correctness—then the present revised version has been constructed on 
a principle altogether false ; for it is a principle the reverse in the general 
case of that which we have stated—viz., to make as many changes as 
possible, however slight, merely for the sake of change one should think, 
or, if not altogether from such an itch of mutation, from a superstitions 
cleaving to the letter of the Greek, to the misrepresentation sometimes 
of the Greek meaning, and very often to the violation of the law. of good 
taste and classical authority i in the use of the English language. OF 
this desire to change for the worse, from a desire to give an exact 
verbal transference of the Greek in the most minute details, the passage 
frem the Romans just quoted is a glaring proof; for the contrast ` 
intended to be emphasized by St. Paul is not the accidental shade of 
difference between oxñua and yop¢h, but the substantial antagonism of 
irit of the world and the Spirit of Christ; and, as this antagonism 
us better brought out in the English antithesis of conformed and trans- 
fgrmed, this antithetic refidering of the moral contrast intended by the 
* Apostle ought on every ground to have been one to stand. - 
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‘Bat it is time that I Should now proceed specially with the treatment 
of the article; and here the changes the Revisionists have made on the 
received version fall naturally under the following heads. In the first 
place, there are cases: where a distinct improvement has been made, 
with a better English and a more obvious sense, by the observation 
of well-known rules of Greek syntax in the use of the article. Of 
this a familiar example occurs in 1 Tim. vi. 5, “thinking that gain 
is godliness,” which ‘ia simple nonsense: nobody ever imagined that 


' gain was godliness. But some persons in St. Paul’s time did imagine, 


and some people, it may be, nowadays, in this wealthy country, 
are of opinion, that godliness, or at loast the profession of godli- 
ness, is a means of getting on in the world and making money. 
Now, this bad ‘translation of our authorized version arose simply from 
the neglect of the well-known rule that the subject of a proposition, 
whether placed first or last in the sentence,—generally last, so far as 
my ear serves me,—is known by the adjunct of the definite article, 
wopiopdy elvai riv evotGeav. In other cases, however, the advantage 
gained even by a correct emphasis put on the article is so slight that 
it is not worth making, and the doctrinal value attached to its retention 
altogether imaginary. A notable passage in this regard is Rom. v. 16, 
where the revised version has, “ For if by the trespass of the one the many 
died, much more did the grace of God, and the gift by the grace of 
the one man, abound unto ¿he many,’ by which addition of the article, 
following in the wake of Bentley, Dr. Lightfoot is of opinion that we have | 
a distinct proof that the benefit of Christ’s obedience extends to all men 
potentially; a proof the existence of which I am by no means able to 
perceive; for whether we say many or the many, that is, the majority, 
both in the connection are loose expressions for the wdvrec or “all men” 
of the twelfth verse ; and, if any indication of the doctrine of universal 
redemption is to be found in the Epistle to the Romans, it muat be sought 
for rather in the general tone and sweep of the whole argument than 


-in any particular use of the Greek article in this chapter. As an 


example of the minute micrology, or to use a familiar Greek term 
trifling acrihbology, which the instigators of the revised version were 
accustomed to practise in their criticisms, we may instance 1 Cor, ix. 4, 
where the revised version reads “ Have we not power to lead about a 
sister or a wife as well as other apostles?” which should be, with minute 
accuracy, of Aorrol, “ the other apostles;’’ but the emphasis which Lightfoot 
would wish to place upon the article here was certainly not in the mind 
of the Apostle, nor would the common use of the Greek language 
authorise any such emphasis necessarily to be transferred into English ; 
of which I fell upon®an apt example the other day in Plutarch’s Life 
of Alexander, xxviii., where we read that the sophist Anaxarchus, em- 
ploying his wit on the well-served tables of the king’s banquets, said 
that after all, so far as he could see, mighty kings in the mattemef 
dining, with all their wealth, had no advantage over other people— 
0082  pxpde wAfov Exovraç röv Adwy, Now would not that scholar be 


+ 
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esteomed an egregious pedant, who ina passage Of this kind should show a 
serious concern to emphasise the article and insist on our translating 
‘over all the rest”? And so with regard to a hundred other cases; the 
revised translators insist on emphasising the article where there iş 
not the slightest probability that any emphasis was intended by the 
‘writer. And not only so. They deviate so far into the idol- 
worship of the.letter that they insist on giving us the Greek article 
in such a common case of divergence- from the English idiom’as that 
mentioned above-—peAalvag fye ràç rpixac— he has the black hair:” ' 
for what else do we find in the following passage from Lightfoot,* 
- which -unforttnately has been acted upon with a finical slavishness 
by the revised translators, showing how far common sense and good 
taste can be violated in solemn conclave. by .a body of sensible British 
men, whose natural healthy optics have been disturbed by the action of a 
‘peeping scholarship, and the morbid sensibility of a religious conscience’? 


. “Tn the Epistle’ to the Hebrews, xi. 10, it is said of Abrahanr in the original 
that ‘he looked for the a which hath the foundations,’ dEedéyero yàp Thy robs 
Osuerlous Exovoay wdc. definite image here rises before Sea writer's 
mind of the new Jerusalem, such as it is described in the Apocalypse : ‘the 
wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelye 
apostles of the b’ (xxi. 14) ; ‘ the foundations of the wall of the city were gar- 
nished with all manner of precious stones,’ &c. (xti. 19 seg.). But in our version | 
the words are robbed of their meaning, and Abraham is made to look for ‘a city 

‘which’ hath foundations’—« senseless expression, for no city is without them. 
Again, in-the Apocalypee the definite article is more than once disregarded under 
similar circumstances. Take for instance vii. 18, 14—‘ What are these which 
are arrayed in white robes,’ rds oroAds rds evrede ? with the reply, ‘ these are they 
‘which came out of great tribulation,’ dw ris “Ohbews ris peyddns ; xvii. 1, ‘ that | 
sitteth on many waters,’ det Soy AT cane a ee this was the reading in . 
their text). And another instance not very dissimilar occurs in the Gospels. 
The same expression is used six times in St. Matthew (vill. 12, xii. 42, 50, 
xafi. 18, xxiv. 51, xxv. 80), and once in St. Luke (xii. 28), to describe the 
despair ‘and misery of the condemned—¢xei forat á chavOpide' ral ó Bovypds ray 
- é¢évrw»—_where the rendering should be converted into ‘ there shall-be. a wail- 
ing and ts gnashing of teeth,’” ; j ‘ 

' Now, on all these passages, as the learned Bishop would have 
them rendered, there is just one remark to make, that there is no 
special emphasis implied in the Greek original, and to transfer the article 
there oéeurriig literally into, our tongue is ay bad English. ‘In 
talking of the city, or a city which hath foundations, the writer plainly 
means to indicate a celestial city, as something firm and stable, ‘con- 
trasted with the instability and uncertainty of our earthly habitation. 
In English we may say that a city has the foundations that it ought to 
have, or that the foundations of the city are surg, but we cannot say 
plainly that a city hath ¢he foundations: anymore than we can say 
that a bishop has the learning, or a fair lady the beautiful mouth. ` 


Pees other notable passage we may adduce where Dr. Lightfoot i is 


ee On a Freen Rarision of the New Testament.” London. 1871, 
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* led astray by his insistitg on transferring the Greek article literally. 
In Romans xii. 19, the Apostle says, “ Avenge not yourselves, but give 
place unto wrath,” dére réwov rp dpyy. Here the authorized version 
is right; for the ry in this case, by the usage of the Greek language, 
can mean nothing but the wrath or passion of the person who is under 
the influence of the vengeful feeling, and where of course, according to 
English usage, the definite article falls away. But no! says Dr. Light- 
foot ; by all means the article must be emphatic, and so he hales in 
roð Oot from 1 Thess. ii. 16; to which fancy, with their usual deference, 
our revised translators have given place in the margin of their version. 
As to the meaning of the passage, strange as it may sound in English, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt; for the very phrase, “ Date spatium 
ire,” occurs in Livy, viii. 82, quoted by Alford; and means simply the 
reverse of what Robert Burns says of a certain connubial dame under 
aggravating circumatances—* nursing her wrath to keep it warm :” let 
your steam out to keep the boiler from burating, let your anger vent 
itself in a momentary puff, and not be stored up for deliberate revenge ; 
or, give your anger time to cool—practically the same thing as the text, 
‘‘ Be ye angry and sin not.” 

Let us now take a case where there is no article in the Greek, and 
where our old translators, with their usual good sense and good taste, 
have inserted it. In John iv. 27, we read in the midst of the narrative 
of the conversation with the woman of Samaria that the disciples of 
our Lord marvelled that he was speaking “wiih the woman.” Well, 
they might have many reasons for marvelling, and dmong others possibly 
that on which Dr. Lightfoot insista—vis., that according to the Oriental 
etiqnette of the Rabbis, a man should not be seen talking fo a woman, 
not even to his own wife, in the street; but what I say is simply that, 
according to one of Dr. Middleton’s laws already mentioned, to whigh I 
am willing to allow a certain general validity, when a person has previously 
been introduced in the nominative case with the definite article, as this 
woman in the text certainly is more than half a dozen times, she 
may be mentioned again in the oblique cases without the article, after a 
preposition, as Plato after 7 ducaoobyn in the second book of the “ Polity,” 
says ele ducatoobyny, not riv dueaoobyny, The probability is, therefore, 
that there was no intention simply by the omission to emphasize the 
Rabbinical sanctimoniousness in this case. The wonder simply was 
what he could be talking about with the woman—that is, the woman 
who belonged to the heterodox people of Samaria. Only one other 
case, in which our revisers have awerved both frofn the rules of Greek 
syntax and the usage of the English language. Inthe First Epistle to 
Timothy, vi. 10, ofcurs the maxim, often quoted in this commercfal 
country but seldom acted on, thai “the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” Now there is no definite article in the Greek predicate, and 
by Greek usage could not properly be, according to the example 
which we already gave from Plato, wAnpwya rūc wédewe pmalwrol 
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* 
“ hired labourers are the complement of the state”. (Pol. ii. 2), But ° 
the translators of the authorjzed version, following the fine instinct 
of a cultivated English ear, have wisely put it in; the translators of the 
revision, more anxious always to preserve a literal transcript of the Greek 
in all cases than to present the English reader with an idiomatic English 
turn, have weakened the emphasis which the Apostle meant to convey, 
by making him say, it is “a root” —a very small root perhaps—not “ the 
root” of all evil. But is not “ n root,” some one will say, the right thing 
after all? The Apostle cannot be understood to say that it is.the only 
root, for there are many other roots, such as envy, hatred, anger, and 
even the contempt of money exhibited in the squanderer and the spend- 
thrift. Quite true; nevertheless, in the connection, rhetorically and not 
scientifically, the Apostle did mean to say, that the love of money is “ the - 
root,” that is, a very big root, and the dominant or great root, of all evil; 
and he would most era in the present-case, have emphasized piga 
with the article, had the well-known idiom of the Greek language not 
rendered this ‘quite unnecessary. Let any man call to mind what 
Goethe says in “ Wilhelm Meister” about reverence being the root of all 


-high moral excellence, and he will see that to use the indefinite article 


in such case, whether the German has the article or not, is contrary to . 
the English idiom. A man may aay in good English, that the love of 
money is a root from which many evils spring; but he cannot say. the 
love of money is a root of all evil. The emphasis implied in the “ all” 


_Teguires to have a corresponding emphasis expressed distinctly by the 


article as the adjunct of the previous word. 

I come now, in conclusion, to deal with the most crucial and at the 
same time jhe most interesting question of Biblical interpretation con- 
nected with the presence or absence of! this protrusive little particle 
in the original Scriptures. “ It must be admitted,” says Middleton, “ that 


_there is scarcely in the whole New Testament a greater difficulty than 


the ascertaining .of the various meanings of vduoc in the Epistles of St. 
Paul.” And again, “ Our English version, by having almost constantly 
said ‘the law,’ has made this most difficult Epistle to the Romans still 
more obscure.” - I, on the contrary, ‘am of opinion, after repeated 
careful examination, that. our. authorized version in, this procedure is 
generally right, and the revisionists, in so far as they contravene their 
procedure, generally wrong:. Take first the Epistle to the Galatians. The 
scope of this- Epistle is much more limited than that to the Romans, and. 
admits of a much more decisive handling. -It is plain from beginning 
to end of the Epistle that the Apostle is argning only of the Jewish law, 
and the Judaising Christians who, from temporizing or other motives, 


‘Were attempting an impossible’ compromise betwe@n the righteousness 


whichis by faith and the legal righteousness which is by the external 
ordinances of the law, such as circumcision, sacred seasons, and 
abstinence from certain meats, ‘This being the case, if it had been the 
practice of the Hellenistic Jews, such as Paul was, when speaking Greek 
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to emphasize their nationdl law prominently with the definite article, 
we should find that article regularly prefixed, in this Epistle, to véuoc. 
Now, while the word occurs twenty-four times within the compass of the 
six chapters, only seven times does it occur with the article. It occurs 
first in ch. iL, where the Apostle says to the Judaizers that no man is 
justified 2& tpywy vópov, but x xlorewc, and a few verses after he says, 
dia vouou vouy axlavov—“through law I died to law,” where the 
context in the strongest possible manner shows that he is speaking of 
the Jewish: law. 

No doubt to one of these cases, && Eoywv véuov, Middleton’s canon 
of the legitimate omission of the article before a preposition applies; but 
in the second instance, without a preposition, vou has no article. 
Manifestly enough also, in the postscript to the Epistle, ch, vi. 18, oùòè 
yap ol wepireuvdpevot avrol vóuov guAdacovev, the Jewish law is 
distinctly indicated, and yet no article appears. I conclude, therefore, 
that, so far as the very direct evidence of the Epistle to the Galatians 
goes, the Apostle Paul acknowledged no absolute rulo in the presence 
or absence of the article, when he used the word vóuoc in reference to 
the Jewish law. Let us now take the Romans. ‘This Epistle is not,. 
like the Galatians, a mere letter of reproof and correction in respect of 
Judaizing notions and ceremonies, but it is a formal treatise on the 
relation of both Jew and Gentile to the ideal of the moral law, and on 
the special position of the Jews as a highly privileged people in the 
" moral education of the human race, With this wide range of ethical 
doctrine in his eye, the Apostle starts from a large generalization on the 
moral state of the heathen world, proved by patent facts which no man 
could deny; but, though his main proposition is universal, and seems 
to touch'all the outside world rather than the narrow cincture of 
Judaism, he is not long before he shows that his more serious busingss 
in this letter is with those who were most,apt to look upon themselves 
as an exception to his general condemnatiou—viz., his own countrymen, 
God’s peculiar people, the seed of Abraham. And accordingly, in the 
second chapter, from the tenth verse to the end, where the word “ law,” 
and “ the law’-—vdéuoc, 6vduoc—again and again occurs, the context 
distinctly shows that this word is always used to signify a peculiar 
privilege of the Jews of which the Gentiles conld not boast. So far, 
however, from wishing to accentuate this word by the marked use of the 
article, he starts in the vaguest. possible way by an adverb, avduwe, 
“without law,” though it is plain from what follows that he is using this 
phrase in reference to the Jewish law ; as, indeed, in ver. 25, he says, 
‘ Circumcision indeed profiteth, if ow doest véuov, the Jewish law ;” 
and again, in ver. 275 “ The uncircumcision by nature falfilling the law? 
will judge thee, who by the letter and circumcision are a tranagressor of 
law’—not “the law.” But article or no article, what the Apostle means 
is clearly this, that the written God-given statutory law, both moral 
and ceremonial, which was the privilege and badge of the Jew, was of 
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no use to him, and lost all significance, unless he kept the law which he 
professed to honour; and, in this view, it might be said that a moral 
heathen, who kept the moral part of the law, was a law to himself ; 
just as we might say that savage.nations who have no courts of law to 
appeal to, when they settle their -disputes the best way they can, are- 
a law court to themselves; but still a law court is a law- court, ‘a 
‘characteristic feature’ of the higher civilization of which the rade savage 
knows nothing. In the third chapter, the Apostle reverts to his original 
position of concluding all men, both Jew and Gentile, under sin; and, 
if in this chapter the word may seem to have a more soninn ene ve 
sense than in the previous chapter, I beg particular attention to the ` 
‘fact that the Jewish law, as the Ten Commandments plainly- show, was 
as much moral as ceremonial, or rather more; and‘so it was quite 
easy for St. Paul; though using a word which was peculiarly Jewish, to 
turn to the light, as it were, the larger and more human side of it, 
when he wished to give his argument the most comprehensive sweep. 
Still I insist upon this, that neither in this chapter nor anywhere else 
in his writings does he indicate this broader significance of the word by 
the absence of the article; its presence or absence being, in my opinion, 
a purely arbitrary matter, regulated by the loose use of the language, 
not intending any special contrast of ideas. It would serve no purpose to- 
follow the Pauline usage of this part of speech further through the 
remainder of this Epistle: I may only notice incidentally a curious 
example of the entirely arbitrary use of the article which occurs in v. 7, 
“Scarcely for an unjust man will one die: for the good man likely 
enough some one would have the courage to die?—in my opinion, 
merely an,accidental variety of turn in the phrase of which no sensible 
reader would take. the least notice. 
„Having disposed of this matter, as I hope satisfactorily, i in a manner 
contrary to the opinion of not a few distingpished theologians, I may 
- add a single word of remark on what I conceive to be the rationale of. 
the phenomenon. The rationale is.simply this. The word law, vóuoç, 
was so exclusively a Jewish word, to which in the Hebrew mind nó 
Gentile ‘correlative was known or allowed, that those who used it did not 
require to append the article, any more than the Greeks did to the title 
PaoiAste when applied to the King of Persia, the only king with whom 
-they had anything to do, and who, therefore, required no specification. ` 
A word so frequently in their mouth would fare like the word interest 
with dealers in money, who constantly say with interest, instead of with 
` the interest. And it does seem certainly a very strange thing for - 
theological commentators to insist on an emphasized difference between 
Tóuoc and ô vdzoc, when tha more solemn word Oeóc and ó Osde is 
constantly used indifferently both in sacred and profane writers, 
Further, it is plain from the usage-of the English language, which is in 
many respects much more constant in the use of the article than the 
Greek, that any attempt to lay down minute and curious laws about the 
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significance of this little part of speech in every instance where it occurs 
must result in egregious trifling and pretentious pedantry. I will set 
down a few examples of this kind from the common parlance of every- 
day life. 

Examples of variation in the use of the English article :— 

1, If you ask him, the (or a) lawyer will tell you so. 

2. If you livein this wild fashion, medical art (or the) cgn do nothing 
for you. 


3. From beginning (or the) to end (or the) there is not a word of 
sense in the book. 


4, A rage (or the) for novelty leads the fashionable world into 
strange abnormities. 


5. In the long run a (or the) man of large general culture will beat 
the specialist even in his own domain. 

6. Without seasoning the pudtling is flat. The seasoning is s the soul 
of the pudding. 

7. The Church and the State ara the Janus Bifrons of society. 
Church and State are matters with which I do not readily interfere. 

8. Sun, moon, and stars (or the) do worship to the Lord, and belt 
His throne with glory. 

9. The general then assumed the (or a) tone of authority. 

10. Law is a much maligned affair; many people talk of the un- 
certainty of the law, but forget that law by its very certainty excludes 
thousands of persons from the law courts for one that its uncertainty 
admits. 

In conclusion let me say that, if I have seemed to deal harshly with 
the learned dignitaries of the Church, who have spent so much, valuable 
time in putting into shape the revised translation of the sacred volume, 
flinging a great part of their revision, as I have done, into the category 
of unreasonable curiousness and unprofitable minuteness, [ am in nowise 
blind either to the good intentions by which they were actuated, or 
the good purpose which their laborious application of the philological 
microscope may serve. Though it is altogether out of the cards to 
imagine that a translation so largely disfigured by want of sense and 
want of taste should ever take the place of our authorized version as a 
whole, it has certainly done good service by bringing prominently 
before thé public some half-dozen, or a dozen it may be, of passages 
which were either liable to be misunderstood, or whose force was 
weakened and obscured in the authorized version; beyond this the 
sensible part of the public—that is, the great majority—will be able 
to see plainly that there is really nothing of serious significance to 


Christian doctrine or @hristian life in any of those thousands of various” 


readings and differential interpretations, over which it is the privilege 
or the penalty of professional theologians to sway. And for the perpe- 
tration of this host of petty pedantries, as I am compelled to designate 
great part of the work done by the revisionists, we must bear in mind 
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that great learning, whether in priest or layman, in nowise implies th& 
co-lodgment of sound sense and of good taste in the same brain, and that 
above all subjects religion is that one in which, from an overcharge of 
reverential care, a morbid sacrupulosity with regard to trifles is apt fo be 
induced; a besetting bias from which the most accomplished interpreter of 
Holy Writ, in the most learned Church of Christendom, in his peculiar 
domain can go more hope to escape than the most severe Trans-Gram- 
pian Christian from his Pharisaic punctilios about the observance of the 
Sabbath. Here, as in other regions, we find approved the truth uttered 
by the wisest man of the last century, and wiser than any that I know 
in the present, the grand old philosopher and poet of Weimar, that 
microscopes and telescopes tend to disturb the eye from the healthy 
human point of view, and to drag into a glaring light not a few things 
which are either not normally trne at all, as being dependent on arti- 
ficial optical conditions, or for all the great purposes of human thought, 
human feeling, and human life can most profitably be ignored. 


. Joun Sruart BLACKIE. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


VHE political future of South Africa is a hard problem, and it must 
I be admitted to be a country very heavily handicapped in the race 
of colonial progress. Even setting aside the great “ Native Difficulty,” 
there is quite enough to exonerate the Cape Colony from the reproach, 
sometimes directed against her, that she has suffered so-many younger 
colonies to pass her in this race. 

South Africa isa country without harbours, without navigable rivers, 
without certain rainfall. Where pasture is abundant it is, as a rule, 
unsuitable for sheep, and the good wool-producing districts of this vast - 
area are comparatively limited. The lack of sufficient moisture prevents 
the wide extension of wheat cultivation, even upon soil which is eminently 
fertile in cereals wherever water is obtainable. The result is that he 
Colony imports wheat, as indeed it imports almost every article of food 
except fresh meat. In return for all these imports the Colony exports 
wool, hides, mohair, ostrich feathers, and diamonds. Most of fhese may 
be described as fancy articles, liable to depreciation from a mere change 
of fashion, although they continue aa yet to maintain their price with 
surprising firmness. 

Still, one cannot help feeling doubtful iether any country can 
become permanently great and prosperous through such things as 
diamonds and ostrich feathers. A Cape Colonist may sympathise with 
Hiawatha, when he looked around upon the various wild animals, and— 

“ ‘Master of Life,’ he aried desponding, 
‘ Must our lives depend on these things  ” Š 
Like the Algonquin “chief he cannot help desiring for his people less 
precarious and uncertain means of subsistence. 

Among the causes impeding the progress and darkening the future 
of South Africa, a prominent place must be given to the antagonism 
existing between the two nationalities, to which nearly all the white 
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settlers belong, the British and the Dutch* The treatment of the 
Dutch colonists by the British Government in former days is “an 
ancient tale of wrong,” upon which no candid Englishman can reflect 
without shame and regret. The natural feeling of resentment enter- 
tained by the Dutch population against the English, and the arrogance. 
of the latter, as the dominant race, long prevented anything like hearty 
co-operation or friendly intercourse between the two nationalities, Equal . 
and just government, however, in course of time produced its natural 
effects, and a few years ago the bitterness of feeling between English 
and Dutch colonists was almost a thing of the past; at all events it was 
dormant and quite unobtrusive. All at once the annexation of the 
Transvaal Republic, and the war which -ensued, aroused the ancient 
animosity in full vigour, and many old colonists, of both races, have 
assured me that they have known nothing similar to it in their time. 
A new element has indeed been added, for the Boer, who used‘to be 
taunted with cowardice (most unjustly) by Englishmen ignorant of. 
South African history, now holds hia head very high, and pone 
talks (with equal injustice) about the a cowardly British.” 

Of all the disasters resulting from that act of “fraud, force, and 
folly,” the Transvaal annexation, the greatest, probably, is the stirring 
up of old race-hatred among the white colonists, whose heartily united — 
strength would-be by no means too for the task which devolves l 
upon the white man in Africa. 

English visitors to the Cape Colony are not numerous, and, being ` 
ustially in delicate health, do not often extend. their travels beyond 
Capetown, and a few other towns near the coast. Naturally they 
associate wth their own countrymen, and perhaps they do not exchange 
ideas with a single Dutchman during the whole of their residence in the - 
Colony. Capetown “ Society” is anti-Dutch, and in certain towns of 
the Eastern Province, such as Port Elisabeth and Grahamstown, the - 
anti-Dutch feeling is even etronger ; and this Province flatters itself that 
British energy and enterprise give it a great superiority over the Western 
` Province, where the population i is almost entirely Dutch. To an outside 
observer this superiority is not distinctly apparent, and although the 
Eastern Province is much better watered by Nature than the Western, in 
making dams and simple works of irrigation the-Dutch farmers appear 
to have done far more than the English. It is true that the imports and 
exports of Port Elizabeth exceed those of Capetown, but the imports are 
mainly articles consumed at the Diamond Fields, to which Algoa Bay is 
the nearest port, and the exporta are mainly wool from the farms of Dutch 
Boers, from -the Free State, and from other parts of the interior. As 
fegards the style of farming in the two Provinces, th8 Eastern has nothing 
to show in comparison with the grand old farmhouses, shaded with magni- 
: ficent trees, and surrounded with well-kept orchards and vineyards, such 
as abound in the Western. These, indeed, are the residences of wealthy 
Dutch families, who have been in the Colony, and have owned the same 
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« property, for several geperations; but even in the remoter districts of 
the “ parched Karroo” the Boer improves his land and his house as his 
means improve, and makes the best of a country where British immigrants 
are not willing to settle. 
| Throughout South Africa (to a great extent, even in the Dutch 
States) the population of the towns and large villages is mainly English, 
the banks are sustained by English capital, the stores and hotels are owned 
and managed by Englishmen. On the other hand, the* English farmer 
is comparatively rare, and is only found in a few districts, while Dutch- 
men are spread all over the country from Table Mountain to the 
Limpopo, chiefly as owners of flocks and herds, and many thrifty 
Germans make a comfortable living by cultivating small farms. English 
colonists are fond of asserting that British energy and capital would soon 
develop, the resources of Cape Colony, were it not for Dutch slowness 
and conservatism ; but were it not for the Dutch population there would 
simply be no Colony to develop, except a few little towns near the coast. 
Many of the Enghshmen who come out to South Africas are in a hurry 
to make money and to leave the country as soon as possible. They have 
not patience to labour, like the German cultivator, for small and certain 
returns; nor will they settle, like the Dutch Boer, in the remote pastoral 
wilderness, where few comforts and no luxuries can be enjoyed. A store, 
or, better still, a canteen, brings in profit more rapidly than a farm, and 
successful speculation in shares at the Diamond Fields is best of all. 
. Thus the enterprising Englishman may be very successful in feathering 
his own nest, but he seems to be doing far less for the development and 
permanent prosperity of the country than the slow, plodding Dutchman. 


The man who substitutes cattle and wool-bearing sheep for springboke | 


and wildebeests is a more useful citizen than a sharebr@ker or the 
keeper of a drink-shop, and it is only the hardy, frugal inhabitants of 
the country, new and rough as it is, who render possible the existence 
of any urban population. 

The religious census gives a fair idea as to the relative proportions 
of the different white nationalities in the Cape Colony, and, the over- 
whelming preponderance of the Dutch Reformed is very striking. 
Upwards of 148,000 white persons are returned as belonging to this 
denomination, while the Episcopalians are only 26,500, .and the 
Presbyterians, Wealeyans, Independents, and Baptists, all combined, 
are only 16,000. The Lutherans are ovér 6,000, and the Roman 
Catholics about 8,500. These are the only religious denominations 
who are of any numerical importance, although a considerable number 
of persons have failed to ‘specify themselves as belonging to any particular 
sect. The Lutherans are Germans, while the Roman Catholics aye 
mainly Irish; but even if these last be added to the numbers of those 
denominations usually professed by Englishmen and Scotchmen, the 


compact mass of the Dutch Reformed outnumbers them all by nearly 


three to one: 
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' Hitherto this great majority has never exerted its constitutional e 
power, ‘and’ Was allowed’ the minority ‘to- govern ‘and’ legislate almost 
anchallenged: .- It has beer conxidered quité at act of generosity to admit: 
a Dutchman into the Government as a “minister without portfolio,” 
ard a British ascendency; leas oppressive, but not leas complete than in 
Ireland, has hitherto existed in the Cape Colony. Happily, there is a’ 
simple constitutional remedy for this anomaly, and it is’ probable that 
the~Dutch will Avail themselves thereof at the next general election. 
They teed only take the trouble ‘of going: to’ the poll;‘and of recording 
their votes, -in‘qrder*to secure’-a Parliamentary majority and the 
practical government: óf the Golony:* Possibly; when they have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this result; some of their legislation may prove 
to'be reactionary, and their general administration may be conservative 
and’ parsimonious, but in-any case’ wecshall’not have an African 
Ireland upon our hands. The"Capé Colony'is Dutch almost as comi- 
pletely as the province of Quebec is French, and -with genuine home 
rule-the former’ country may edsily become as loyal and contented as 
the latter. The remedy of home-rule, or the powet of legislating and. 
administering in all internal ‘affairs accordmg to’ the wants, feelings, ` 
and prejudices of the ‘community, has never yet failed in reconciling any’ 
discontented dependency of the’ empire, and’ each successful experiment’ 
will render us bolder in the application’ of the remedy, until even the 
name of “ Irish Home” Bule”? will lose its terrors for British statesmen: ~ 
- In one matter South African politicians of all opinions are agreed : 
all alike deprecate Downing Street interference in ‘their local affairs ; 
and, indeed, the record of Colonial Office intervention in Africa presents 


- yan almost unbroken series'of well-meaning but disastrous blunders, even 


down to the4atest phase of the Basuto difficulty. How can it’be other- 
wise, when the Colonial Secretary and his immediate advisers have no’ 
personal knowledge of the countries and communities over which they 
seek to exercise control? In this matter there is little ta choose 
between Liberal and Conservative’; both are alike desirous ‘ofacting for 
the best; koth are alike ‘ignorant as to the special conditions ‘with 
which they have to deal, and to bóth alike may be recommended, at 
least in South Africa; a policy of masterly inactivity: © -` 
The  assgrtion is sometimes made that the gift of self- oramne has 
béan prejudicial to the Cape Colony. There is a semblance of truth in 
this assertion, but any evil which may ‘have resulted froni the concession 
of so-called ‘“ responsible *government,” ‘has been mainly due, in- my 
opinion, to the ‘fact that the Government has not beer really responsible. 
A British’ Governor, posseasing, as High Commissioner, indeterminate 
payers beyoud the limits of the Colony proper, has, exercised control 
over the policy of Colonial ‘Ministers towards their native neighbours, 
and has even, upon a recent occasion, dismissed at his‘owp discretion. 
a’ Ministry supposed to be ‘responsible : to the Colonial’ Parliament: only. - 
A considerable Britiah garrison, not under the direct control'of Colonial 


“ ` 
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« Ministers, has hitherto gccupied Cape Colony, and the presence of ‘this 

garrison has greatly tended to encourage a policy of frontier aggression, 

by enabling the Colonial Government, sooner or later, to shift the 

responsibilities and burdens of war on to the broad shoulders of John 
Bull. 

The recent Basuto war has differed in this respect’ from all former 
South African wars, inasmuch as the- Colonists have fairly accepted the 
responsibility of their own rash and unjust disarmament policy, and have 
fought out the quarrel thereby fastened upon the Basutos without 
asking or receiving aid from imperial troops They have fought man- 
folly, but unsucceasfully, and now find themselves saddled with a heavy 
war debt, which will give them a clearer idea of what war brings upon 
a nation than did even such disasters as those of Isandiwhana or 
Amajuba Mountain. For the first time the Cape Colonists have felt 
what responsible government really implies, and the lesson has been 
moat salutary, if one may judge from the moderate and reasonable tone - 
adopted by them in the discussion of the perplexing question, as to how 
an evil policy may be reversed with the smallest possible amount of 
danger and discredit. 

In the Parliament of Cape Colony there are many thoughtful and 
prudent politicians, men who would do credit to any legislative assembly, - 
and most of these know well that their constituents are determined to 
have no more native wars under present circumstances. Recent 
inquiries have brought to light very shameful cases of waste, fraud, and 
peculation, whereby individuals have been enriched, while the public 
exchequer has been plundered, during the progress of the Basuto war. 
Waste, fraud, and peculation are indeed characteristic of all wars, and 
of South African wars in a higher degree; but now, for thè first time, 
the loss falls upon the colonial tax-payer and elector. The first want 
of Cape Colony is peace, and such is the present temper of the pedple 
that peace may be regarded as secure, except in the very improbable 
contingency of a genuine native aggression. At the same time, it 
would help to promote peace if every redcoat were withdrawa from the 
Colony, leaving only a small garrison to occupy the naval station at 
Simon’s Bay. 

The constitution of Natal is now in a transition state, and it may 
therefore be necessary for some time yet to maintain there a force of 
imperial troops. 

Public-spirited men, desirous of serving their country in the Cape 
Legislature, must needs make heavy sacrifices as to emoluments and 
personal comforts, leaying professional practice, farms, and stock to 
take care of themsglves for months together, while they travel many 
weary .miles, over land and.sea, to distant Capetown. Happily, public 
spirit ig not lacking in South Africa, and many leading men of all 
professions and pursuits are found quite willing to make such sacrifices, 

Travelling in the interior of Southern Africa is a somewhat rough 
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ai fatiguing business. Beyond the muai neighbourhood ‘of one ~ 
or two towns there are no roads at all, merely tracks across the. surface 
. of the ¥ veld” (plain). In rainy. weather the heavy waggon trallic:con-- 


verts these tracks into a series of impassable mud-holes, and it becomes.: — 
“necessary to strike out a new course from time to time, until the sun, - 


who has been styled “ the: best roadmaker in Africa,’ renders. the soil 


hard and friable once more. It is true that considerable sums of money’ 
are spent upon the main thoroughfares, or post-roads, in repairing and . 


improving the more difficult passes and drifts, but the effects of this 


roed-mending -are seldom apparent, dnd it is-only when a great river i8 . 


found to'be handsomely: bridged, that the traveller. realizes the’ efforts. 
made by the Colonial-Government to assist locomotion. Between. the 
principal centres-of population post-carts ran at intervals; in the interior 


not more frequently: than once a week, and-afford by far the most rapid, - 
if not the safest and moat agreeable mode of travelling. They are usually - 


two-wheeled carts, drawn by four or. six-horses, and containing four or 


six persons, besides mail-bags, and a minimum allowance of luggage. ` 


‘The driver is always a man of skill-and couragdé,. who allows nothing to 
stop him, except perhaps a torrent in full flood, where he will.wait a 
fow hours, dum -defluat amnis.. The ordinary obstacles of the route. do 
not check his gallop, and if-a specially large boulder, or deep water- 
course, is seen ahead, he merely- turns his- head, with a warning shout 


to the passengers behind, “Hold on!” The warning will not be ` 
neglected, for experience has probably taught all who hear him that it ` 


will be. followed immediately by a shock, which seems for the’ moment 
to have dislocated the -spine in several places, besides inflicting more 


ethan one external bruise. Drowsiness. on a post cart is positively — 


dangerous, -afd must be-stoutly resisted, but resistance. becomes painful 
af the journey. is continued for -many: hours, and impossible if it. extends. 
over “several days. .To-abandon-the cart altogether would mean the 
‘detention of-a week in-a little township of the most limited. resources 
.as. regards either instruction or amusement, with the uncertainty .of 
-obtaining a seat in the following mail-cart. Thus the traveller, having 
undertaken an inland-journey in the post-cart is bound to complete. it, 
and only those in very vigorous health should attempt anything `so 
laborious, ‘In’ marked contrast to the-impatient little post-cart,: with 


its galloping- horses and. jaded passengers, is the - great lumbering - 


ox-waggon, by means of which locomotion in South Africa is usually 
cogducted. :: Drawn, each of them, by eight or nine: pair of splendid 


oxen, these ships of the desert convey whole families, with all. their. 


furniture .and- their live stock, and are the. moving homes of these. 

families for weeks and months, as -they proceed by gasy stages, halting 

where water and pasture can be-found for their oxen. Slowly and. 

steadily -they plod .along; carrying with them everything. necessary’ to 

their. own subsistence, either seeking a-new-.home in the far interior, or 

perhaps ae -for the nearest - aimee which Boer families. usually 
: í 
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visit once a year from mingled motives of business, pleasure, and religion. 
Similar waggons take down wool’ to the coast, and carry up into the 
interior the vast amount of foreign produce which is there consumed, 
especially at the Diamond Fields. The number of heavily-laden waggons 
always proceeding.up country is quite astonishing; they are met in long 
strings, following one close behind another; they are seen outspanned 
by the roadside in dozens, while their draught oxen cover the surronnd- 
ing veld; and when the moon shines, the entire night is made hideous 
by the yells of Kafir waggon-drivers urging on their teams. 

The easiest and most agreeable mode of African travelling is in a 
light waggon drawn by mules, which accomplish an average day’s 
journey of thirty miles, and which can pick up a subsistence where 
horses would starve. At nightfall, if no inn or accommodation house 
is within reach, the traveller sleeps in his waggon, while his black 
drivers make themselyes comfortable underneath, and the mules are 
tethered to the waggon, in the absence of any tree* or bush, as is 
almost invariably the case. All night long the mules are lying down 
or getting up, or exchanging kicks, and jerking the waggon in a manner 
well-calculated to banish sleep, the animals themselves being apparently 
sleepless. When the first streak of dawn appears the mules are released 
for a short time, while a cup of chocolate is prepared, after which 
they are inspanned, and a start is made before sunrise, with a ‘view 
to reaching some inn, or “winkel” (store), where breakfast may be 
obtained. In the interior, especially in the Orange Free State, the 
scenery is most monotonous: no wood, no water, no cultivation, no 
habitations are visible, except at very long intervals; only a rolling plain e 
clothed with herbage more or less parched, while one or two distant 
flat-topped hills, or table mountains, complete the landscape. On 
reaching the top of a long undulation in this plain the mules‘ trot 
cheerfully down the gentle slope before them, cross the bed of a small 
stream, usually dry, and slowly ascend the opposite slope, from the 
summit of which is visible a stretch of roed exactly similar to that just 
traversed, while no change is apparent in the distance or relative posi- 
tion of the flat-topped hills. Occasionally a dark clump of trees and 
the gleam of a pond will attract the eye, where a Boer has established 
his dwelling in the wilderness, surrounding it with a plantation, and 
building a dam for the storage of water. 

Along the track, at frequent intervals, lie scattered the skeletons and 
. the carcases of oxen, a prey to dogs and vultures; while here and there, 
on-a high plateau, may be seen the bones of an entire team, lying close 
together, the victims of cold and hunger during the late severe winter. 
On the bare, open plain, animal life is scarce, but occasionally a few 
springboks justify their name by clearing the track at a single bound, 
or 8 bustard allows the waggon to pass near enough to afford a chance 
with a rifle. By far the most conspicuous -bird is the common stork, 
who spends his winter holidays in the far south, free from domestic 
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cates,-while .all:-the- birds, around -are rearing their young, and -feasts 
cupon: locusts-.and, grasshoppers, being particularly busy om- the edge. of 
a-erass fire. _The‘secretary--bird..also, looking like an osprey. mounted 
rapon- the -legs-ofra crane,: may- be seen dancing along with outspread 
wings, in: pursuit of a lizard or a sake. . After travelling about ten 
miles it is well to outspan for a short time, and allow the mules to 
roll: on their -backs, a performance which seems-to refresh them more 
than food, water, or sleep. -During these halts the dreariness of the 
country is more. apparent to the traveller than at any other time: the 
sun blazes overhead with scorching power, there is not a tree nor a 
rock to afford any shade; the level surface around is broken only by 
_hemispherical.ant-heaps two or three feet high, and if he wanders away 
in the vain hope of getting a shot at some animal, or finding a new 
flower, the. waggon with its white cover looks like a solitary sail on the 
‘open seas, and he is only too glad to get on board once more. In the 
„afternoon, just*when the heat becomes most oppressive, it is usual for 
dark rain-clouds to appear on the horison wherever a distant hill is 
visible, and these dark clouds are continually rent by flashes of the 
most vivid lightning. Thunder rumbles on every side, and occasionally 
‘an electric storm, with violent wind and hail, sweeps over the plain. ` 
It.is then necessary to half and turn one’s back to the storm; also, if 
provided with a lightning conductor, to put it at once into working 
order. : Fatal accidents from lightning are very numerous in South 
Africa, especially -in the Qrange Free State, and waggons are often 
struck, a whole team of animals being sometimes destroyed. After the 
‘storm it is cooler, and the nights, whether there be moonlight or star- 
light, are délightful. The small country hotels, particularly in Natal, 

„aro often yery well kept, and quite comfortable, if they do not happen 
.to be crowded. On the other hand, I have sometimes arrived, after a 
Jong day’s drive, hot, fatigued, and dusty, longing for E repose, 
and. cold water,.at a small town, with an inn of some pretensions, and 
.have encountered a most disheartening reception. The,only accom- 
.mọdation offered has been a small, dirty room, already occupied by one 
or;two gentlemen of-untidy habits, whose garments and other property 
filled every available corner; aven the spare bed, which I was expected to 
_oçcupy. -In such a case the doubtful promise that perhaps a black servant 
might be got to “tidy up the place- a bit,” ‘could not prevent me from 
_taking refuge in my waggon or seeking hospitality elsewhere; but the 
_ „disappointment toa jaded traveller was severe. At the very next halt- 

_jng-place; however}, the scene may be entirely changed, the room may 
. keo clean and airy, with nọ second -hed,-or at, least no second occupant, 
_and I have even-been received with the welcome words: “ Do you pre- 
fer to have a warm or a cold bath after your journey?’ Asa rule, 
_the accommodation is- worst in the small towns, upon the railways and 
_goach poads,,and the charges made are ney ‘to be-inversely as the amount 
Of comfort afforded. . e :. , í 
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A small township in dhe- interioraften presents ia_yerydreaty. appear- 
ance: the:houses,-or hovels, seem tohavesbeen thrown down at: random 
in the plain; a few stunted.trees suggest:shade. without affording it; and 
‘a dried-up-water-courseds the receptacle forall sorta of .pestilential refuse, 
until.converted. by:the. rains.into. a.formidable torrent.» -i <- - oe 

. This description, however; only applies sin. strictness ‘toithe newer or 
lees . prosperous.townships; for..there:is.«@ steady. tendency to..replace 
shanties of corrugated:iron,.or clay, with substantial houses of .:brick, 
‘to plant trees, and:to enclose gardens, the culminating.usign: of increased 
prosperity being usually the construction.of a handsome Dutch Reformed 
church in-the. centre of. the littlezown. . At.a respectful distance from 
the dwellings of the white men are clustered the hemispherical huts of 
the natives, looking exactly like magnified ant-heapsa. Around any 
centre of -white. population a black faubourg- forms itaelf, and.at night 
every native- without a pass must -betake: himself to.. this. faubourg, 
whether it be.in Natal or in. the Free State... This -refrulation. tends, 
doubtless, to-promote quiet .in the. streets,_but-is. quite unnecessary. as 
a precaution against violence, or even any serious: annoyance .on the 
part of the blacks, who are wonderfully peaceable and law-abiding. In 

- faction fights among. themselves they. indulge.-occasionally, and. a. few 

woolly heads are-broken, -almost as.much..in sport.as in. anger. -- Some- 
times more serious riots take place, as.recently.at Algoa Bay, when the 
Fingos, assisted by some Zulus, actually -drove away-the. Kafirs after a 
desperate fight, and so remained im undisputed possession of a very 
lucrative labour. market. . All these quarrels, however, are confined -to 
the native population, and a white. man has nothing -to fear - in the mg 
of-insult or injury at-the hands-of-his black fellow-citixens.” .. - 

In no country does the traveller enjoy a greater . sense of. Deda 
security than in-South Africa, where-he can ride unarmed. -and..alône, 
with his pockets full of diamonds, fearing neither black. nor white. 
Diamonds to the-value of many millions sterling have been sent. down - 
from the mines to the coast in the ordinary mail-bags by* post-cart, 
without an.armed escort, with no guardian except a -coloured - driver, 
and highway robbery has never been attempted. . The:illicit’ possession 
of diamonds is in the mining districts the:commonest of. crimes, -and is 
punished with the most vindictive severity.; but:it is by-fraud and con- 
cealment, not by robbery, or even by ordinary theft, that this offence 
is committed, and the diamond ‘diggings : are. singularly. free. from: the 
crimes of violence usually ascribed -to similar. localities. It is true. that 
in certain districts sheep-stealing takes place to` a' serious extent at: the 
hands of the natives, who can.rarely be detected, as they kill and eat 
the animals on- thp- spot, hipaa such portione: of- the - carcase : as: they 
cannot consume:. « :-- ee Pas Oe ee SO 

-Wild animals, once: so nymereus- in a SouthA frica, are NOW very!soaroe 
in-most of the-ssttled-distrietse Onlyiasfew years -ago-the:plams of the 
: Free State-were covered with:-vast herds ‘of. tntelopes and .other large 
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game, but these. have all disappeared, except & a few of.the smaller 
species; they have been:shot down, or driven saway to the far north. 
Theré are now no lions south-of the Vaal ‘river,-but: elephanta ‘and 
buffalos ‘still roam in the forests and thorny scrub near the southern 
coast of Cape Colony, and hippopotamus still frequent the Umzimvube 
‘and a few other-southern rivers. Zebras and many species of antelopes 
are protected’ by landowners in, certain localities, and there they flourish 
and multiply. Wherever there is any cover game-may be found, even 
without protection, but failing cover, which only. exists in a few places, 
all large game rapidly recedes: and disappears before the face of the 
white man.. Leopards; commonly called: tigers,” are not rare, and do 
considerable damage among foals and calves; but poison and steel trape 
-are even more fatal than fire-arms to-these, anil to all wild beasts which 
-render themselves obnoxious to the. farmer, Wild animals of any’ sort 
are seldom seen or heard ; occasionally a huge baboon shows: himself 
on the top ifeaaock, where he is.doing sentry duty, and the ant-bear, 
although he never shows himself, makée his existence known by digging 
dangerous ‘pitfalls, which in long grasa are Pacen! to try the nerves of 
the boldest rider. 

. -Monotonous and uninteresting as is South African aney in general, 
there are of course in so wide a country many beautiful and attractive 
‘spots, and: no pleasanter excursion can be made than a ride to the 
summit of Table Mountain, rear Bishopstowe, in Natal. The surround- 
ing country is beautifilly varied: with -hill and- valley ; in the ravines 
there is' running watery and many of the slopes are covered with 
„mimosas, whose golden blossom delights equally the senses of sight and 
of smell, "In December the herbage is very luxuriant, and is sprinkled 
‘with many brilliant flowers.. Over the surface of this pleasant land are 
scdttered many Kafir kraals, consisting of a ring of beehive-shaped huts, 
within which is'am enclosure for cattle, the whole’ being surrounded with 
.a hedge or fence. In the adjoining ‘‘ mealie ”’ (maise} gardens the. 
women ere busily at. work, while-thé men sre looking after the cattle, 
-or breaking up new ground with the plough. From all comes a friendly 
cand. respectfal greeting of “ Inkos I” pronounced with the right hand 
‘raised high above the head;-and all are attired in native style, without 
-any absurd European encumbrances, displaying agure of TREPORT 
Seats and strength. 

, The. scene altogether - is- iðyllio, and e of tho golden age; ~ 
peace a young Kafir may be met with a couple of-assegais in one 
‘hand, and.a heavy knobkerrie in the,other, but he is not upon the war- 
«path, merely on his way to a festive gathering. Table Mountain, like 
-many South African hills, slopes gradually up to a perpendicular wall of 
rock, which surfounds the level sammit with an almost insurmountable 
_ barrier. At one or two. points, however, it is possible for human beings, 

-and even for quadrupeds, to ascend by a very rough and rocky path to 
_ the beautiful grassy.plateau above. Here-is a perfect natyral fortress, 
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with abundant pasture and water, resembling but superior to Gergovia, 
where Julius Cæsar sustained his single defeat. - A fine herd of Kafir 
cattle are now enjoying the luxuriant: grass, as do our horses, when 
hobbled and turned loose; so much so, that we have great difficulty in 
catching them again. Guided by the sound of falling water we 
cautiously descend a few feet over the edge of the cliff, and discover 
the most beautiful of cool and shady grots, where, sheltered from the 
midday sun, we can repose among flowers, ferns, and mosses in such 
variety, that a hundred different species of plants can easily be gathered 
without stirring, and many more are visible in the jungle below. The 
views are charming; round the base of the mountain winds a river 
more devious than the Wye; many slopes and hollows are richly 
wooded, while the open green pasture is dotted with herds of bright- 
coloured cattle; Kafir kraals are perched on many a kuoll, and in the 
far distance is seen the city of Maritzburg. But even into this lofty 
paradise the serpent has made his way, for one of us neatly trod upon a 
death-adder, which at once vanished among the rocks. A day spent 
in such an expedition as this visit to Table Mountain is a red-letter day 
to the South African traveller. . 
The greatest puzsle to all who are interested in South Africa is the 
“ Native Difficulty,” and this difficulty exists under similar conditions 
‘in no other British possersion. In the Cape Colony proper, the latest 
census, 1875, gives a population of 286,788 whites and 484,201 blacks, 
being an increase during the decade, 1865—75, of 80°4 per cent. for whites, 
and of 68°85 for blacks, This is a startling disproportion; but it must 
-be.borne in mind that British Kaffraria, with a largely preponderating 
black population, was annexed during this period. In Basntdéland, out of 
a total of 128,176, only 469 are whites. In the Transkei territories of 
Fingoland, Griqualand East, &c,, there is a population of 175,000, 
.almost exclusively black. In Griqualand West, the whites numbered 
12,874 in 1877, and the blacks 82,908. In the Transvaal Republic the 
. disproportion between whites and blacks is far greater than in most of 
the above-named countries. Even in the Orange Free State, the white 
man’s country par excellence, where formerly the natives were only an 
insignificant minority, the latest census shows that the blacks already 
outnumber the whites considerably. Notwithstanding the introduction 
of European diseases, vices, and brandy, the African native, like the 
Chinese, sturdily declines to be improved and civilized off the face 
of his own land. In Natal the whites are a mere handfol among 
the blacks; of this handful a large proportion reaidts in the two 
towns of Pietermarjtsburg and Durban, and it would be absurd to 
speak of the country districts in Natal as having been ever colonised 
by white settlers. A very large extent of laud has been set aside 
as “reserves,” or “locations” for hatives only. Here white men 
are not permitted to acquire land, and the Kafirs live in perfect 
liberty, follpwing their ancient customs as te dress, food, cultivation, 
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&e., owning many cattle, and+bearingr-nor-burdens,'except:the: payment 
of: a dax--of. fourteen. shillings per hut.: In those. locations v Kafir 
life and -mannera may be secon: unchanged, as. they -haver. been. for 
many- generations; and-thoroughly happy: these people appean.to be ; 
increasing in numbers- and in -wealth,. they. already, own far more than 
half the. cattle of, Natal: ...Civilization has given them -peace- and. pro- 
tection in retirn for. their -hut tax, and ‘has treated. them. otherwise 
with wonderful forbearance, -even the sale of spirits to Kafirs . being 
strictly forbidden in Natal. Sowell do. the. natives appreciate their 
advantages, that they prefer. remaining in their. reserves, leading. their 
old free and easy.life, and.do not care about going. to the settlements 
and suger Sa to yok for vee and .te enrich a white 
employer. 

: Throughout all South Africa the same complaint is , heard from every 
white man, whatever may be his station or employment :—“ We cannot 
get any labøur.” It is not merely that labourers decline to work, 
except at a reto of wages higher perhaps than unskilled workmen 
can command. anywhere else, but even this highly-paid labour is 
inefficient and uncertain. An African native, earning splendid wages 
by the easiest. work, will suddenly come,to the conclusion that he has 
earned enough, and worked enough, for the present, and will depart. to 
his ancestral kraal, sometimes not even waiting to be paid in fall.. He 
there divests himself of .his.nether garments, the badge of enforced 
civilisation, and invests his earnings in purchasing the number of cows 
requisite to make up the price of another wife.. His moderate. ideas as 
to a competence are. satisfied when he owns a few cattle, à patch of 
‘ mealies,” a couple of wives to hoe the “ mealies” and a couple of huts 
for the wives to inhabit. His wants. are all . supplied, and he has no 
môre inducement to work than a milliannaire, until: perhaps he thinks 
of purchasing another wife, or requires a little. hard cash to pay his hut 
tex. <A Kafir is not really lary when he wishes to make money, and 
when he és paid by the job he works with a:vigour.and zeal that would 
do credit to the best of English navvies. Indeed, I have seen Fingo 
navvies, when -paid: by the cubic yard, plying .their- shovels: under a 
blazing sun with a force. and rapidity which would.astonish :any one 
accustomed only to see.the African native. Yoring at fixed WARA no 
the benefit of his white employer. i 

At the diamond mines, where the black labourers are not. paid by. the, 
job, the men work with energy, and labour is.not difficult to obtain for 
good wages, > It-is true that. they are there under immediate supervision 
by white overseers, but their work:has a cheerful, willingness: about: it, 
which possibly is: stimulated by the hope ofa: windfall, in the ‘shape. of 
a stolen diamond. On the other hand, in order to learn.“ how-not to 
do it,” one has only to watch-a gang of -black.convicts working-for the 
Government. ` A stalwart.fellow,. having: been admonished -by the over- 
seer, will arouse himselfp and strike a heavy blow with his¢pick, at the. 
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sound of which, the, remainder of the gang, abandoning the pretence of 
using their:implements, assemble in-a grouparound their friend, and admire 
his short-lived industry, until they are forcibly dispersed, only to collect 
together again at. the earliest opportunity. -Even these convicts, when 
they are employed to work for private individuals, can easily be induced, 
by small rewards of tobacco, &c., given. surreptitiously, to do a certain 
amount of real work. In fact,.if the inducement can be tiscovered, the 
African can and will work as well as any Jabourer in the world. ` 

. The introduction into. Natal of coolies from Madras and Bengal 
has been attended ith: remarkable success. ‚Accustomed to a life of 
hard labour and semi-starvation,,the.Tamil coolie has found Natal 
to be for him a land of abundance and of moderate work. laborious 
by habit and heredity, he remains, after his period of service by 
contract is completed, to work upon his own account. He collects his 
family aboot him, and establishes himself as a permanent citizen, 
often as the owner of land, and even as the employes-of African 
labour. The number of Asiatics in Natal is supposed already to 
equal that of the Europeans, and they are rapidly increasing, if ene 
may judge by the swarms of children around every-coolie hut. They 
people all the sugar districts along the coast, and are even spreading 
into the interior. Many are tenants of sugar plantations, for which 
they pay high rents, and bear an excellent character for punctuality of 
payment, Altogether, the Indian coolies constitute a very thriving class 
in Natal, and contribute largely to the prosperity of the colony, thrust- 
ing themselves in, like a wedge, between the European and African 
population,.and occupying in all respects an intermediate position. 
Unfortunately for themselves, they are exempt from the proh*bition as 
to the sale.of intoxicating liquors, and drunkenness is shockingly pre- 
valent among them, while they are also the means of smuggling ardent 
spirits into the hands of the Kafirs. . Drunkenness is the parent of 
crime, and the coolies contrast in this respect very unfavourably with 
the Mussalman Malays, who form an important and flourishing com- 
munity in Capetown and Port Elizabeth. By virtue of their sobriety 
.the Malays of Cape Colony are able to grow rich, although they keep 
holiday during half -the week,.and dress themselves regardless of 
expense. 

African colonists are very sensitive as to Mei opinion -entertained in 
England of: their treatment of the natives.. They complain that while 
the black man really-enjoys a most advantageous. position in the South 
African colonies, he is..regarded by Englishmen at home as the victim 
of constant oppression and injustice... Whatever may be the opinion 
of persons’at home, it is evident to all who have seen- anything of South 
Africa that: the “ nigger’ in that country has, on the whole, a very 
good time; and: might. well-be an-object of envy. te -many of .his white 
brethren in: Europe. -- Unjust wars: have undoubtedly been forced upon 
the African ngtives, and they have been deprived of much land upon 
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flimsy pretetts, ‘but cruelty and injustice have ee, wien peace has 
beén again established, and the natives have found the yoke imposed 
upon'them to'be easy and ght. . 

In the Cape Colony a black man enjoys all the rights of citizenship, 

on’ terms of perfect equality with the white man; he peasesses ` the 

- parliamentary franchise, if otherwise qualified, and is under no legal 
disability whdtever on account of his colour. Europeans, Malays, 
Hindoos, Hottentots, Fingos, Kafirs, all have a fair field and no favour, 
and prosper accotding to their industry and sobriety. In no country 
is ‘equality in the eye of the law, irrespective of race or colour, more 
thoroughly established ; but this is pain and grief to the old-fashioned 
colonists, who look hack with sincere regret to the days when the 
“niggers” were not “independent,” and could be compelled to work, 
whether they liked it or not. The social separation of races is as com- 
plete as their legal equality, and it-is remarkable in so motley a 
population that half-breeds are comparatively scarce, while actual 
marriage between a white and a black is a thing almost unheard of; 
white servants do not eat along with black, and Afrikanders (whites born 
in Africa) are more exclusive than European immigrants. 

Afrikanders generally are of Dutch origin, and the language used by 
Mr. D.. M. Wallace, in his admirable werk on Russia, when describing, 
the Mennonite colonists of the Russian Steppe, may be used to describe 
them also, without the alteration of a word :— 

“ Tf you arrive amongst them as & stranger you may be.a little chilled by tke 
welcome you receive, for they are exclusive, reserved, and distrustful, and, do 
not much like to associate with those who do not belong to their own sect; but 
if you cgn oonverse with them in their mother tongue, and talk hhouts 
religious matters in an eee a tome, you may easily overcome their stiff- 
‘ness and exclusiveness, are plain, honest, frugal people, somewhat 
duggish of intellect, and indifferent’ to things lying beyond the narrow limits 
of their own little world, but shrewd enough in all matters which they deem 
worthy of their attention.” 

Nobqafly ecquainted with the Dutch Afrikanders will be surprised, 
‘after’ reading the above passage, to be farther informed that “ the 
Mennonites were originally Dutchmen.” For centuries this: sturdy, 
unpliable race has retained in exile its peculiar characteristics, ever ready 
to abandon home and country for the sake of freedom and independence. 
Their motto has been “ Ubi libertas ibi patria” The Mennonites, in 
search of a land, where they could live unmolested according.to their 
own ideas, emigrated first to Prussia and then to Ruasia; they are now 
seeking & final refuge in the United States of America, The Boers, in 
2 similar ‘search for a free land, have repeatedly deserted their homes 
and’ “ trekked” into the wilderness ;, in the heart of Africa they may 
now hope that they have found both liberty and a new fatherland. A 
-hard task‘is indeed -before them in their vast frontier territory beyond 
the Vaal, surrounded on all sides by warlike native tribes, and ‘their 

immediate future can hardly be peaceful ; but they are genuine frontier 
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men, and perfectly adapte® to their position. Let us hope that their 
difficulties and our responsibilities will not be increased by officious 
officials, seeking to enforce the unknown rights involved in the mysterious 
phrase, “ British Suzersinty.” 

By far the most important product of South Africa, not excepting 
even diamonds, is wool, obtained from the merino sheep, and produced 
chiefly in the far interior. In 1880 the estimated value of the wool 
exported from the ports of the Cape Colony was nearly £2,500,000, out 
of a total value of exports slightly exceeding four millions and a quarter 
sterling. Much of this woolis, however, not the produce of the Colony 
itself, but is sent down to the coast for exportation from the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic. The second largest item in the 
export list (which does not include precious stones) is that of ostrich 
feathers, valued in 1880 ‘at nearly £900,000. A few years ago the 
profits of ostrich farming were enormous, especially those resulting from 
the sale of breeding birds, of eggs, and of chicks. Ostrjch farming 
became the rage, to the neglect of all other animals, in many parts of 
the Colony, and a pair of good breeding birds would sell for several 
hundred pounds. The grand object was to hatch as many ostrich chicks 
as possible for immediate sale; patent incubators were employed, 
thousands of eggs were hatched, and soon the country. was swarming. 
with young ostrithes. Then came the natural collapse, the market for 
birds was greatly overstocked, and they fell suddenly to a tenth of their 
former price. In December, 1881, a pair of fine breeding birds could 
be bought at Graaff-Reynet for £28, whereas the same birds a year 
previously would have fetched £280. The price of feathers at this 
time remained fairly steady, a large proportion of the ostriches bemg 
too young to produce any, feathers of value. Among the ostrich 
farmers, however, there was great distress, as many of them were trading, 
with borrowed money, and times bemg otherwise hard, the banks were 
obliged to press them for payment. 

Diamonds are at present exported from Cape Colony to an amount 
almost equalling in nominal value all other exports combined.* It is 
certain, however, from experience of every sort of mine in all countries, 
that a time must come, sooner or later, when the yield of the African. 
Diamond Fields will diminish, while the expenses connected with diamond 
diggitig will continue to increase. i 

The exténsion of railways will, indeed, greatly reduce the cost of 
transporting machinery and other heavy imaterial to the remote interior, 
but as the mines grow deeper, the expenses of working and the risk of 
landslips must become greater, and unless the value of diamonds rises, 
or the yield of diamondsancreases, it will require a thoroughly combined. 
and centralized organization, very different from the existing system, to 
make the old diamond mines ‘pay. Doubtless new mines will be opened- 
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ftom time’ to time, but so carefully have the * diamondiferous” districts’ ` 
- been :prospected’ of late years; as to render improbable‘any very important 
discoveries it. the futtre..- Altogether, the diamond mines: must be re-. 
garded, like the sale of publio lands, as a temporary, not a permanent, 
source of wealth to South Africa, although the prevailing idea at ‘‘ The 
Fields” is, that to-morrow will’ be as this day, and much ‘more.qbundant.. 
Inthe meanwhile, it maybe said that-the:diamond mines have saved the 
_ Capa. Colony from-a-financial collapse, and although much of the wealth. 
there. realized is’ carried: out -of the. country, much remains’to enrich 
permanently the most:useful ånd- industrious classes of the community, 
especially farmers: and transport-riders.. The public -debt-of.the Cape. 
Colony stood on December 81st, 1880, at-£10,588,758, and of this sum. 
only-three-quarters of a’ million-is-ascribed-to-“war expenses.” Besides. 
railways, many useful and necessary public works have:been constructed. 
` with borrowed: money, and we find half a.million debited to harbours, 
£150,000 to, telegraphs, and £880,000 to bridges over the-great Orange. 
Rivery Of all public works in. South. Africa none -are more necessary 
than -bridges, and -to deserve the title of “ Pontifex Maximus” would be 
a worthy object of ambition for a colonial statesman. It would be 
difficult-to exaggerate the delays, the dangers; and -the losses incurred by 
travellers and- transport riders through: the-lack- of bridges. in Africa., 
The ‘roads are bad--enough, but:the most serious obetacles -to. traffic are 
the “drifts” (fords), where long strings of waggons are-often detained 
for days, or weeks, if rain renders a river-unfordable. ‘The most formid- 
ablé rivers in the Cape Colony have'now -been bridged. upon the main 
lines of traffic. In 1874, tremendous floods destroyed many fine bridges, 
but these have all been rebuilt-on-a larger-scale, and upon improved ‘prin- 
ciples; só as apparently to defy even-:the extraordinary rise, to which 
sortai African rivers are occasionally liable, a rise in some cases of forty 
dr fifty feet above their usual level.’ It-may be said with -trath that 
water enough falls in ordinary years to fertilize the greater part of 

South Africa, but it will not remain upon the surface of the bare, tree- 
leas land;-and-rushes back to -the ocean in destructive torrents. — - 

'- Detarmined efforts, as yet attended-with little-sucocess, have been’ made 
to create-harbours on the coast -of South Africa, Nature having been 
most niggardly m--this respect. At Capetown 'the docks are now com- 
pleted, and there vessels can moor safely alongside a quay- and discharge 
passengers- and cargo.. At all other places upon this coast-large ships 
must -lie in open roadsteads, exposed: tothe terrible: south-éasterly gales 
sò' prevalent in théee latitudes, and can only. communicate with ‘the 
shore by means of lighters, steam-launches; and surf-boats.. .: Often for 
many hours, and-even days, no communication at all is possible, so that 
passengers: intending to land at- one of, these so-called. ports must con-' 
tent themselves with-gomg on: to another, hoping for. better luck on the. 
yeturn voyage. . Even when it is -posaible.to land,-it is, often necessary 
to be battened down jn the interior of a small vessel, which can-only- 
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eross the bar at or near high tide, and is liable to ground in a very 
unpleasant’manner ‘within a few yards of calm water. The “ ports” on 
the Sonth ‘African coast are of two sorts: first; mere bays, such as 
Algoa -Bay and Mossel Bay, protected, indeed, from certain winds, but 
quite open towards the south-east; secondly, sheltered estuaries, the 
entrance to-which is impeded-by a bar’of sand, ‘such aw Port Alfred, 
East London, and Port Natal. These last leave little to be desired 
inside, but the difficulty is to get inside, and outside the stranded ribs of 
many a ship tell how great is the risk of riding out a gale without the 
aid of steam. Port Natal, better known as Durban, is the most favoured 
by Nature of these abortive harbours, and appears to require no marvel- 
lous display of engmeering skill in order to make its entrance practicable 
and safe. Even now, in fine weather-and at high water, vessels of con- 
siderable tonnage can enter, and lie safely moored behind the bluff. 

- The material progress of Cape Colony has been considerably impeded by ~ 
the peculiar plan upon which the railways have been construgted. South 
Africa is a country which rises from the coast to the interior in succes- 
sive steps or plateaus to a great central table-land, including the 
Orange Free State and Griqualand West. To open up these important 
districts, especially the Diamond Fields, and to obtain the benefit of their 
heavy traffic, ought to have been the main object aimed at in railway 
extension, and this would have been effected by a trunk-line connecting 
Kimberley with the nearest or most convenient seaport. The next most 
desirable object was to’connect by rail the two principal towns, Capetown 
and Port Elizabeth, so as to obviate the necessity, for passengers and 
‘goods proceeding to the eastern districts, of rounding Cape L’Agulhas, 
the most disagreeable and dangerous piece of navigation on the eoast of 
Africa. The janction for the Diamond Fields might have been about 
half-way between the two seaports, where the railway line reaches itse 
highest level. 

Now what has actually been done? From Capetown a line has 
been constructed which successfully overcomes great engineering 
difficulties, and rises several thousand feet from the sea-level, only to 
terminate at a village in the middle of the Great Karroo, a level plain 
presenting no obstacles to farther progress. From Port Elizabeth one 
line works its way up into the high interior, passing within a hundred 

` miles of the end of the Capetown line, and terminates abruptly at the 
country town of Graaff-Reynet. A second line from Algoa Bay climbs 
the same mountain ranges by a different route, and comes to an end at 
Cradock, a small town at no great distance from Graaff Reynet, with 
which place an'easily constructed branch might have joined it, if indeed 
it required’ a railway at ell. Lastly, from the port of East London, 
“ statio male fida' carinis,” a railroad ascending fully 4,000 feet has been 
made, only to terminate, like all the others, in a little country town. 
Thus, the expense -of four steep and- difficult ascents to the inland 

ateam has, been incurred, and each of the four railways ends at present 
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in a sọrt of cul-de-sac. Of course, this is noteintended to be permanent,. 
but in the meanwhile the vast, amount of machinery and other heavy 
material required at the diamond mines has. to: be dragged. up: country” 
in ox waggons, and costa about £85 per ton for’ land carriagé alone, 
Local jealousies, and the abuse of political influence, have produced this 
absurd railway system, almost all the lines having beer constructed out 
~ of public fands. Such as they are, the-railways are well managed, and 
bring in large and i increasing returns; but rf the same amount of money- 
had been expended with judgment and impartiality, the Government. 
railways would now be, perhaps, the most important source of revénue. 
For the year 1880 railway receipts are credited -in the revenue, returns | 
with £564,000, being by far the largest item, except customs; but it is 
not apparent how far these may be regarded as net receipts... . 
The debt incurred by the Cape Colony for the construction. and . 
- purchase of railways amounts to £7,481,700, being nearly three- 
quarters of the total public debt, and after making allowance’ for, all ` 
shortcomings, this may be regarded as a thoroughly good investment. 
Extensions have been planned and are now commenced; when com- 
pleted these will. doubtless not- only prove ‘rémunerative, but. will’ 
enhance the value of the lines already constructed. _ “Altogether, the 
prospects of the Colony as regards railways are more encouraging than 
might at first sight appear. Although there are many countries more 
attractive to a visitor than South Africa, and although’ it does. not 
present a field for British emigration om a large scale, there is no country 
where an industrious workman. finds it easier to make a good living,. and 
even with care and economy to amass a moderate capital. The colonists, ` 
British gud Dutch, are hospitable i in the most friendly and unostentatious 
manner, not given to‘vain boasting, asthe members of new and growing 
communities occasionally are. __ Indeed, they: often speak “of their. 
to disarm hostile criticism, and quite unlike’ the tone adopted by the 
inhabitants of some other British colonies. Thé general salubrity_ of 
the climate, and the excellence of their grapes, are perlaps the. only 
two points upon which Cape Colonists are disposed to claim. a special 
superiority, and upon both points the claim is well founded. The 
prospects of South Africa as to power and wealth are leas brilliant .than 
those of Australia or New Zealand, and she need. not hope to be the ' 
Queen of the Southern Seas. If, however, the two white races become 
fully reconciled, and are left untrammelled to work out their own 
destiny, that destiny cannot fail to be prosperous. Even the natives 
will benefit by the withdrawal of imperial troops, which have been ao 
often employed for their destruction by the bome: Government, their 
nominal protector. Imperialism, under the auspices of Sir Bartle’ 
Frere, has brought South Africa to the very verge of ruin :. aggression 
and annexation produced war with the Kafirs, with the Zulus, with ‘the 
Boers, and with the Batos; a little more of the same policy, and 
« S m 
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there might have been civil war within the Colony itself. The change, 
however, has come just in time, the present ministry at Capetown. are 
courageously reversing the policy of their predecessors, and Sir Hercules 
Robinson may be trusted to exercise with pacific moderation his powers 
as High Commissioner. 

If Australia between 85° S. and the tropic of Capricorn be compared 
geographically with the same latitude of South Africa} a remarkable 
physical resemblance is at once apparent. In both countries the 
highest land fringes the south-east coast, where the rainfall is ample, 
vegetation is luxuriant, and many rivers, running more or less 
parallel to each other, descend into the ocean. The climate and 
products of the African coast between Algoa Bay and Delagoa Bay are 
very similar to those of eastern New South Wales and Queensland. 

Passing from the coast towards the north-west, across the principal 
mountain range in either continent, a vast table-land is reached, where 
the rainfall is more uncertain and insufficient the farther we go west- 
ward. In the eastern part of this region there is excellent pasture, and 
It contains the best districts for producing merino wool; but towards the 
north-west it gradually slopes down to a rainless desert, a hollow land 
fall of salt lakes and pans, where all minor streams disappear, and. 
whence only one large river succeeds in reaching the sea—vis., the 
Orange River in Africa, and the Murray in Australia. At the south- 
western extremities of the two continents we have Cape Leeuwin and-the 
Cape of Good Hope in the same latitude, and with similar climates, dry, 
but by no means rainless. Notwithstanding this strong resemblance 
“between the two countries, it must be admitted that Australia has the 
‘advantage, not only in size, but in almost every respect: Most con- 
spicuously in her magnificent , harbours. There is yet another point 
of resemblance: both are gold-producing countries, and as gold lms 
already done great things fur the development of Australia, so it may be 
expected that gold will play an important part in the development of 
South Africa. 

Davip WADDXRBURN. 
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‘THE WAR OF OREEDS IN AMERIOA. 


T vras anak with surprise át the eee Conforence in 
it Philadelphia that the American delegates were far more orthodox 
-than tho Scotch. It is generally true of the Churches of America that 
they. adhere more closely to the old standards than those of Europe. - 
All forms of belief and unbelief are represented here in and out of the 
Churches, and the opponents of orthodoxy manage to attract no little 
„attention, but they have .exerted no such influence as in England. 
Whatever changes have taken place have bean due to the works of Eng- 
lish and German authors rather than to our own. ‘These changes -have 
thus far been rather negative than positive. There have been no changes 
of creed,- no new standards adopted by the Churches, but ministers 
have ceased preaching many of the distinctive doctrines of Calvinism. 
‘Their preaching has become more practical and less doctrinal. During a 
long visit to America I have heard no such sermons ss I used to hear 
when a boy, no logical essays on speculative theology, no denunciations 
of Arminian or Arian heresies, no hard names of any kind applied to any 
form of Christianity. There have been seyeral trials for heresy in 
different Churches, but even the religious papers have generally spoken ` 
of these with regret, as unnecessary and out of. date. There has un- 
doubtedly been a more or less general feeling that, when men were 
attacking the very foundations of religion, it was more important to ` 
prove that Christianity was a living power which could redeem the race 
than it was to prove the superiority of this or that sectarian creed. 

A conflict on the question of creeds has bean e¢threatening for several 
years in the Congregational Churches of New England and the West, ° 
It was natural that it should arise first of all in these Churches, More 
than any other, they represent the old Puritan faith of the Pilgrims, 
. and, unlike other Churches, they demand the acceptance of an elaborate 
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creed as a condition of*membership. Even children are required to 
subecribe to it. The- creed is thus kept always- before the minds of 
the laity as well as the clergy. At the same. time, as each Church is 
independent, and at liberty to modify its. creed, as there are no 
ecclesiastical courts tp try and condemn heretics, the creeds of different 
Churches are not identical. At the last General Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches an effort was made to adopt, or at least recommend, a 
creed for all the Churches, . and a disagreeable controversy was avoided 
by the appointment of a large committee to prepare such a creed. 
This committee. has held a number of sessions, and it is understood 
that it has adopted a creed which is colourless, and carefully avoids 
disputed points. l 

But, in spite of all this caution, a conflict has broken out where it 
was least expected—at the famous Theological School at Andover. The 
name Smyth is supposed to be.a harmless and non-commitial.one, but 
it has proved to be a name to conjure by in New Englgnd as well as 
in Scotland. ‘The conflict has arisen over the appointment of Dr. Smyth 
as -Professor of Theology in the place of Professor Park, who retires on 
account of ill-health, and who has been for many years the most distin- 
guished exponent of what is known as New England theology. 

Andover is a small country town about twenty miles from Boston, and 
chiefly famous for its theological and classical schools, but, like many 
New England villages, a most attractive place of residence during the 
- sammer months. In winter it is cold and cheerless, and the bitter east 
winds sweep over the hills and roar through the leafless trees in a way 
which can hardly conduce to cheerful views of life, The buildings occupied 
by the schools are on a hill top, more than a mile from the railway 
station, and are of various ages and styles of architecture, the older ones 
bare and ugly, and the newer ones costly and attractive. The students, 
teachers, and professors in these schools constitute a community by 
themselves, quite apart from the people of the town. If undisturbed 
quiet is conducive to hard study, these schools are admirably placed. 

Several distinguished theologians have been connected with the 
Andover School—Woods, Stuart, Park, Shedd, and others, and it has 
never been ultra-conservative or opposed to progress. For many years 
it led the religious thought of New England, especially in opposition to 
the Unitarian movement, and in the development of the New England 
theology which originated with Edwards. Of late its influence has 
diminished, and studenta have preferred the schools established in the 
cities ; but it is rich in endowments, and holds a high place in the estima- 
tion of the Churches and in the affections of its alumni. It is still 
. regarded as the fountam-head of orthodoxy in New England. Its pro= 

 fessors are chosen by. an incorporated Board of Trustees; but a self-per- 

petuating Board of. Visitors, representing the original founders, has a 

yeto-power over their action, and the present case has been still farther 

complicated by the fact that the Faculty of the school has been invited 
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sto exprees its opinion.. The professor when’ appointed‘is required’ to 
wabecribe to'a ‘creed established by the founders, and-to repeat’this ‘sub- 
‘scription at stated intervals. The school. wi in no way under the oo 
‘of any: ecclesiastical body. 

On the resignation’ of Professor: Park, the Teitei, with the “fall 
“approval of the Faculty, including all the professors of the ‘school, una- 
“‘nimously elected Dr: Newman. Smyth to the vacant professorship. “He 
-is å young’man,’a native of the State of Maine, one of’a family of pro- 
-féssors, and now pastor of a large Presbyterian . Church in the State of 
Ilinois. He has published several rather popular works on theological 
' subjecta, notably a course of popular lectures on “The Orthodox Theology 
of To-day.” There was evidently a suspicion at the outset that he might 
not be altogether acceptable to the Board of Visitors, and a rather bun: 
‘gling attempt was made by some party, presumably the Faculty, to force 
‘a. favourable decision through the influence of the secular and religious 
‘press. They, failed; however, to carry with them the leading Con- 
‘gregational paper of New England, This sounded the alarm, raised the 
cory of heresy, and denounced the appointment. - Of the Board of Visitors. 
-it was found that one favoured the appointment, one opposed it,‘and ‘the 
third, President Seelye of Amherst College, was in doubt: A violent 
controversy has resulted, and has already led to some surprising ` revela- 
‘tions which must have an important influence upon the faith of the Con- 
` -gregational Churches of America. . The. appointment of Dr. Smyth has 
been finally vetoed by the Board of Visitors. In their letter to the 
Trustees they. declare that their action is not based: upon any doubt ~ as 
to his orthodoxy or his personal character, but solely upon the illogical 
“and poetigal ‘character. of his mind, which must unfit him to teach dog- 
matic. theology. This is, no. doubt, an honest statement; but; asthe ` 
.pyblic discussion has all turned upon the question of orthodoxy, it will 
‘be difficult to persuade the Churches that. “an illogical and postice 

mind” is not after all a euphemism for heresy. . 

It is not of much consequence to the world what Dr, Nonnen 
Smyth believes, or who may be . Professor ‘of Theology at the Andover 
‘School, but. there are questions involved in this contest which are of 
universal interest.. The question of creed-subecription is an old-one 
‘even in.America, but- it has not been discussed ad nauseam -here as in 
England: -In this case the discussion has waxed hot over the question 
whether, Dr.. Smyth, whose belief unquestionably differs from that. of 
the-founders of the Andover School, could:honestly subscribe to a creed . 
- every. article:.of- which. the founders declare “ shall :for. ever remain - 
' entirely. and: identically the same, without: the least alteration, addition, 
"OR: diminution y}: whether ke had .the right to intèrpret this: creed in a 
‘sense unknown to them: He-declared«his: willingness to subscribe. The 
-Faculty of.the,school defend: hie right .to.do so `on the ground that “ the 
' founders could'ngyer have intended to prevent progress in theology and the 
- development -of:lerger viewa—of a more free but not lees reverent and 
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Christian spirit.” “Taking it as we receive it—taking it as all such creeds 
must be taken, if maintained at all—we do not find it, we do not believe it: 
was intended ever to be made, an obstacle to progress in the knowledge of 
God’s revealed will.” They, specially repudiate the idea that “the school 
is anchored immovably to a particular phase of orthodoxy in the past, s0 
that it cannot participate in the general progress of orthodox theology.” 
They claim tbat great progress has already been made? and give an 
interesting catalogue of repudiated dogmas. “They no longer teach 
that all men sinned in Adam, that Adam was their federal -head, that 
all are guilty of “Adam’s sin, that Christ died only for the elect, that 
infants are not saved, that there is such a thing as Uris regeneration, 
that universal perdition is the lot of the heathen.” They claim that 
“ Dr. Smyth’s position is a natural development of principles which the 
New England theology -has especially cultivated—the universality of the 
atonement, and the neceasity of personal choice in order to the existence 
- of either guilt or virtue.” The Faculty of this old orthodox school 
appear to hold that a man may subscribe to a creed when he does not 
believe what it says nor what it intended to say, provided he thinks that 
his belief is a historical outgrowth from this creed, and the result of 
additional light thrown upon it by the progress of human thought, or 
the further study of the Scriptures. ; 

Some friends of Dr. Smyth held that he should fully state his views, 
and leave the responsibility of deciding the question of their agreement 
with the creed to the Trustees and Visitors, the authorized defenders of 
this creed. If they accepted his statements, he could subscribe without 
assuming any personal responsibility. 

His opponents, of- course, took the ground that, Holding éhe views 
which he-had expressed, he could not honestly subscribe, and was bound: 
to refuse to do so. So this old question was discussed over again in all 
possible lights, one leading authority going so far as to recommend that 
the endowment of the school be given back to the heirs of the founders, 
and that a new school be- established with an elastic creed ; but on the 
whole no new light has been thrown upon this most perplexing question. 
The general influence of the discussion will be to discredit all elaborate 
creeds. One of the most distinguished theological professors in America 
said to me the other day that he hoped the time would come when 
we might all be contented with something as simple as the Apostles’. 
Creed. Dr. Smyth has been rejected by the Board of Visitors, but they 
are careful to declare that it was not on account of any difficulty in 
regard to subscription. As is generally the case, this difficulty seems 
to have been brought up by his opponents simply as affording a plausible _ 
ground of attack. ‘TWfeir action has called the attention of the-public: 
to the whole subject of creeds and creed-subscription in a way which will 
have an important influence upon the reception of the report of the Com- 
mittes on Creeds which was appointed at the last Congregational Council. 

A far more important question has arisen out of this controversy 
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which is degtined to arouse earnest, if not bitter, debate. The liane 
of Dr. Smyth js vouched for by the Faculty, Trustees, and Visitors of the. 
Andover School. : Are we to understand then that the Congregational 
Churches of America accept his views? Does “The. Orthodox Theology ` 
of To-day” fairly represent the faith-of New England? - No one can read 
this book and doubt for a moment the hearty and honest devotion of 
its author to Ghrist and His kitigdom.. -He is no sceptic or materialist. 
He has a Christian faith which he holds dearer than life, But, on the 
other hand, he believes in progressive, theology. He :believes that “ it. 
has made progress. in -its idea of God.and the relation of the natural: 
to the supernatural ; in its ‘conception of the person and work of Christ, 
and its view of the future life.” “It has made progress in its methods 
and in its language.” 
` The book discusses especially the idea of God, the atonement, and the 
future life, and on all these points he expressly holds that he has pro- 
grossed beyond , the statements of the old theology. The Congregational. 
Churches of New England were supposed, to be thoroughly Calvinistic. 
Dr. Smyth does not deride the work of Calvin. He says that it is to 
Calvinism more than to any other single power that the modern State 
owes its liberty. Calvin’s view of divine sovereignty was grand and 
true, but it was only half the truth, and .as it was worked ont by his 
followers it obecured altogether the ,highest. and .most essential - con- 
ception of God. God is love—love which -is itself a. trinity—benevo- 
_ lence, sympathy of,vicariousness, and self-respect or righteousness. The 
“ horrible | doctrines” of Calvinism are after all only the doctrines of, 
modern materialiam, which teaches the worst form, of fatalism. Modern 
theology gees .all-that is implied in Calvin’s divine sovereignty, but it 
teaches that this is controlled by divine love, and when it gets beyond 
the reach of human reasoning it can rest all its faith on this. -It is 
this fact of God’s love. which is the basis of our responsibility to Him. 
- . Strange as it, may. seem, there is a sense in which this is a new or 
progressive conception of, God,in the old Calvinistic. Churches. There 
. was a tendency in the.old theology,to lose itself in speculations as* 
to the Divine Bejng, and to, reason from these down,to man, while 
Dr, Smyth would réason from man, up to, God. -;.It cannot.be denied 
that there was a tendency to preach divine sovereignty, predestination, 
and , election so constantly,;and in such a way as- to drive many an 
honest goul to desperation; but even, then men’s hearts were ‘better than. 
their heads, and the teaching of experience was better than that of the 
_ pulmt, The divine love has -always been the light of the world. The 
more fully,it lights up the creeds of dogmatic theology the more power 
“they will have over men. ‘There is nothing heretical or even ’anti-Cal- 
' vinistic in Dr. Smyth’s idea of God. It is certainly as old as Arch- 
bishop Leighton. That God is lowe was certainly the one idea of his 
life and teaching. 
_ The second subject, discussed 1 in „Dr. Bmyth’s book is the atonement, 
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and although the Board *of Visitors endorse his orthodoxy in general, 

they refer to this lecture as incomplete and unsatisfactory. It is hardly 
fair to Dr. Smyth to abridge his statement, but in general his idea of 
the atonement is that it wasa manifestation of divine love; “ Christ was 
love’s own atonement for the sin of the world.” He had said that love 
was a trinity. He returns here to this idea. Love is benevolence—the 
giving of self. It is sympathy—the power of putting, oneself in the 
place of another. Love in its sympathy must be able to do what its 
benevolence would prompt it to do in bearing our sins. But love is 
also righteousness——eternal faithfulness to itself. Righteousness is the 
genuineness of God’s love. How can righteousness forgive sin? We 
know from our own experience that true love can forgive, but it must 
suffer in forgiving, and; by its own pain and grief for the wrong done, 
show its own recoil from sin and condemnation of it. God in His perfect 
love condemns the sin of the world, while He forgivesit, through a divine 
sorrow for it, through Gethsemane and the cross. Through the sufferings 
of One who represents God’s whole feeling towards the sin of the world, 

through love’s perfect conquest of evil upon the cross, all the interests of 
the heavenly home may be preserved, and the righteousness of the Holy 
Father be manifested and maintained; while sinners, forgiven and 
‘welcomed, may find free entrance into every one of the many mansions. 
The Father's sorrow expressed in Christ, the divine feeling of shame for 
sin manifested in Christ’s measureless grief for it; in one word, divine 
love vicariously suffering for sin is its sufficient and God-like atonement, 
By this work of God we are lifted out of the lower courses of retribution 
into the order of the moral universe, into the order of no freedom 
and grace. 

This is but one aspect of the atoning work of Christ, bat it is the 
highest, the most purely ethical, and the most satisfying. Salvation 
through this atonement is limited only by the will which persistently 
rejects it. ‘It is not dependent upon belief in mtellectual creeds, but upon 
the going out of the heart and life toward the love of God. 

This is not altogether new ; but, on the other hand, it is nof at all in 
the spirit of the old elaborate machine-like theories of the atonement. 
We miss all the familiar terminology over which theologians have fought 
so earnestly for centuries. Even the Catechism seems to have been 
forgotten. He deals simply with historical and moral facts, without any 
attempt to emulate those theologians who have sought to weigh out 
the divine attributes in their philosophical laboratories. I have been 
impressed with the fact that, whatever may be said of this discourse as 
a dogmatic essay, it really presents the practical truth as it is realized 
in all Christian experience. It is the divine love manifested in Christe 
suffering for our sins which induces repentance, faith, and love in us. 
So far as I have seen, even Dr. Smyth’s opponents have generally: 
passed this lecture over without much comment, so that we may say that, 
on these first two points, the Congregational Churches are for the: most 
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in sympathy with what hé, says, although ethey probably would not . 
accept ‘a formulated dogmatic statement of his theory as exactly orthodox. 
He -has been most vigorously attacked for hig teaching on. the 
doctrine of the future life.-- In his lecture on this -subject he' acknow-, 
ledges that his heart bows under . the thought of fature retribu-. 
tion as under an incubus, and’ he condemns, in very strong. language, 
‘the manner in which this doctrine has-been taught ij the Congrega-. 
tional and other Christian Churches in times.past. He acknowledges 


that the popular belief on: this subject has become ‘unsettled, aaa 


Christian theologians hold very various theories in regard -to it. ` 
thinks that the teaching of Scripture is apparently contradictory, aa chat 
we must wait in patience-to learn by experience exactly how these apparent, 
contradictions: are,to be reconciled. He distinctly rejects all theories, 
` of annihilation or conditional immortality, although he thinks that’ there. 
is least objection to the theory. of gradual annihilation, the process of 
sin being ever downward. He holds that the Bible leaves three. 
elements of tRe future life in obscurity—its relation to space, to time, 
and to the intermediate. state. between death and the judgment day. 
It does not locate either heaven or hell. It uses words which we apply. 
to our, conceptign.of, time, and which are not altogether meaningless to. 
us, but they cannot réally be. brought -down: to the definitions of the 
understanding. They transcend all thought. Jesus used: these _adjec- 
tives = to haan or bewilder us, but to impress upon us the vast, un- 
weoi the „true life and sin, in their ‘divergent 
mH aL Sate Passages, relating. to the intermediate state are 
acer acne contain intimations of some truths now’ 
mits a ‘doctrine’of:’ eternal punishment, All the analogies of 
‘ekpéridhce: would Tedd is to conċlude that the disciplinary processes of- 
life “inst be continued after death. There is no justification for the 
ddétrine of purgatory, but it is Protestant tradition, and not Scripture, 
which -forbids ‘us to pray for the dead. There seems to be-no reason 
why we should not do so: ~ 
‘Phere are- certain things ‘in meas: the future life which the 
Scriptures: make* plain.. God, in eternity and for eternity, shall: judge 
every man for’ his‘ réal‘and ‘fally-determined character, according to the 
true‘‘and’final reality of his being. - Again, the Scriptures make it clear 
that the’ decisive tést óf character is its.relation to the living God ; and 
again they-assirt that there ‘shall be differences of degrees in the rewards 
‘anid! puhishihents of the future life: Dr, Smyth soems to believe that there 
is-to! be a‘fiial tridti phGf god over evil in the universe—an end of sin, 
althotigh Hô ¥éjestd’* thë“ theories of annihilation and restoration. He 
abelisves' ‘that ‘vary: soul wil. have a full probation somewhere. ` He 
thinks’ that' mor shouldbe made’ of.the idea-of social immortality, that 
Protestehtisni ‘Has made too‘ muvh of “individuality. — He refers to Dr: 
Dorner ‘da the! best authority on eschatology. 
| Dr. Smyth’s views on his , subject. would not be of preat importano 
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were it not for the fact’ that he has been so fally indorsed by the 
Andover School. So far as my knowledge goes, ‘he has also been 
indorsed by the majority of the ministers'and laymen of the Congrega- 
tional Churches.’ Not that they would all accept his statements in full, 
but they agree with the idea that the doctrine of the future life 
needs a new statement. There are all shades of belief on. this subject 
among the ministers of America, It is not often that they are 
openly expressed; but the subject is generally omitted’ from their 
- preaching, or dealt with in Scripture language. I asked a leading 
theologian not long since what he understood by eternal punishment, 
and he replied, “I do not know what it means. I only know that it 
means something too terrible for us to comprehend in this life.” I 
think that this represents:the general feeling among orthodox ministers. - 
They reason about it, but they give to their conclusions a speculative 
rather than a dogmatic value. They hold that this is a question about 
which men may differ, and still be orthodox. 

Dr. Smyth has published two other works, which have been widely 
read and generally approved, “The Religious Feeling” and “ Old Faiths 
ina New Light.”* They are well worth reading, but it is not within 
our province tó discuss them here. He evidently sympathizes with his 
namesake across the sea, Professor Robertson Smith, in his ideas of 


, 


inspiration, He says :— 
' “Should a conflict similar to that now going on_in the Free Charch of Spot--. 
land ever arise in our own land, it is devoutly to be hoped that impossible, 
because utterly unhistorical, theories of inspiration may-not betray’any ‘Ch ch 
into the suicidal policy of laying hands of ecclesiastical vidlonée: upóú the! -sin+ 
cere and candid Biblical scholarship, which, in its own ‘better ~way, finds:the. 
authority and power of God in the Scriptures, The beginnings of, ®htolerance 
toward more scientific views of revelation and inspiration should be discouraged 


‘ 


everywhere by all good men.” m 


J have avoided, as far as possible, speaking of the personal elements 
involved in this controversy, because they are,of little importance, and 
anything of the nature of gossip, however entertaining it may he, is out 
of place in a discussion of this kind. The point of essential interest. te 
the world is the fact brought out in this controversy that, while the 
people of New England .are as thoroughly. Christian. and as much 
interested in religious discussion as ever, many of the old theological 
watchwords have lost their power, and the teachers of the people are 
going back with new zeal to the fountain-head of truth to,reinvestigate 
the old theories in the light of. revelation and modern.-thought.. Itis 
right and natural that there should be alarm -and: distrust in certain 
quarters, and it.is perhaps as well for the Church, howeyer unfortunate 
for the Andover School, that Dr. Smyth was rejected.', So far as he'is 
right in his theories, he will, in time, be justified,, and his. views wil, 
be generally accepted ; but conservatism is a good thing in itself, and 
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there is no reason to fear’ its influence in® this age of radicalism. 
The theology of Andover, which seems to have béen left- behind 
by its present Faculty, was only a few years ago regarded by many as 
little better than -rationalistic-heresy, while others looked upon it as a 
final and triumphant reconciliation of reason and revelation. Its 
elaborate governmental theory of the atonement, and its ‘carefal dis- 

' tinctions between natural and moral ability, have had their influence. 
ùpon the Christian thought ‘of- America and will not be forgotten. 
Its professors have been required to pledge themselves “ to maintain the 
Christian faith against all Atheists, Infidels, Jews, Papists,- Moham~ 
medans,Arians, Pelagians, Antinomians, Arminians, Socinians, Sabellians, 
Unitarians, Universalists, and: against all errors, ancient or modern, 
which may be opposed to the gospel of Christ.” They have done so to 
the best-of their ability, arid as ‘the times demanded. But new times 
demand new measurés, and the progress of. modern thought may demand 
new theories., There is a variable as well as a constant’ elemeht in 
Christian doctrine as itʻis:undèrstood in the Church.) - Theology is a 
science which deals with eternal ‘truth as it is revealed in Nature and 
revelation, but-it deals with this through the human reason.. We-may 
liken-it to a house of clay built upon a rock—or to a house of stone 
built upon the sands. ‘Philosophy enters into it as fully as revelation, 
and the philosophical element in theology irs shifting and uncertain’ 
one. Again, religious truth, even revealed truth, is like other truth. 
Jt is but partially. apprehended by the human mind. ` It ought to be 
better and “better. understood from. age to age; as it-is more fully’ 

- illustrated in “human ‘experience. The battle-ground of Christian © 
apologetigs must ever be shifting its place with the progress of ‘science 
and philosophy, with the general progress of human thought. The new 
professor af theology at the Andover School, whoever he may. be, must 
meet the world as it is, and deal with living issues as best he can. No 
doubt he will defend the faith as valiantly as his predecessors, though he 
may have little to say of some of the heresies which are enumerated 
in the above list. 

The controversy over Dr. Smyth will not be a vain one if it teaches 
the Churches the nature and necessity of progress in the comprehension 
and the methods of the presentation of divine truth. It is far more 

- important to gain this knowledge than it is to decide whether a certain 
presentation of the doctrine of the atonement is logical or nebulous and 
poetical. It is not strange that men are alarmed at the idea of pro- 
gress in theology when they see the blind and desperate plunges of the 
would-be leaders of progress, who instead of steadily pressing toward 

= the goal of truth bolt from the racecourse into the fields. If progress 
meant going back to the blind speculations of Lucretius, and ignoring 
the history and experience of the world and. the revelations of God, 
it would be well, to fear it. It would be better to cling blindly to a- 
creed which, however faulty ‘its philosophy, was at least an honest 
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attempt to state historic facts and revealed truths. But, in fact, the 
whole history of Christianity is a history of progress in theology. The 
writing of the Gospels and Epistles was a progress from mere verbal 
Instruction. The earliest and simplest creeds were steps forward 
towards a clearer comprehension of the truth. „Al human movements 
are more or less unsteady and irregular, and there have been dark ages 
in the history of Christianity, but we may learn wisdom even from 
these. We may at least learn that where there is life there will be 
progress. Spiritual life dud progress in theology go together. The 
demand for a more spiritual and more scriptural statement of some of 
the doctrines of the Church does not come to-day from atheists and 
materialists. It does not matter to them what theory of the atonement 
we may adopt. To them the atonement itself is an idle tale, unworthy 
of consideration. But to those who know the love of Christ, and are 
living for Him, it is of the highest importance that the dogmatic state- 
ment of this doctrine should harmonize with their experience. They 
can wait in patience until the true light comes, because they know the 
truth, however feebly they may be able to express it; but they wait in 
hope of the better day, when their teachers can express in words what 
they know in their experience. 

In living Christianity there must be progress in knowledge as well as 
in faith and purity of life. The science of theology must and will keep 
pace with Christian experience; and Christian experience must and will 
continue to express itself in creeds. 

Wemay well regret the misunderstandings, controversies, and conflicts 
which accompany all attempts to modify existing creeds, but even these 
wars of creeds are not always so intolerable as some would have us 
believe. It is the lot of man to get'at truth, as he gets his daily bread, 
by the sweat of his brow. ‘We seldom get at truth on any subject, 
without dealing and receiving hard blows. This way of conflict is our 
imperfect human way of solving most of the problems of life. It would 
be idle to expect that theological problems, which concern our highest 
interests and demand the deepest thought and most earnest conviction, 
should be an exception to this rule. It is only when the combatants 
lose their tempers and descend to base means, or when they attempt to 
use the thunders of the Almighty to destroy their opponents, that they 
become ‘ridiculous or intolerable.: Thus far the Saa in New: 

England has been P otay free from-these elements. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL’ ‘TRAINING OF PAUPER 
AND NEGLECTED GIRLS. 


ore studying. the best methods of training pauper and EE ETE girls, 
with a view to prevent that degradation of women and young girls, 
which exists to such ‘an appalling extent in our midst, and ‘in bringing 
various measures before the public that may aid in fencing the precipice 
at. the top, instead of merely providing ambulances in the shape of peni- 
tentiaries, rescue societies, &c., at the bottom, I have been forcibly struck 
by the absence, in such questions, of the legitimate influence of women, 
bath as those immediately concerned in the dignity of their.own woman- ` 

* hood gnd gs the natural guardians of children., The moment we escape 
from the narrow limits of the family, we seem to emerge into some 
topsy-turvy world. of. fathers and no mothers. We find men atthe 
head of rescue societies for women, planning all the details of female 
reformatories, and arranging the dormitories of young girls. -We find 
mep forming the governing body of girls’ schools ; men inspecting girls’ 
sewing; aud “ sounding on a dim and perilous way” among gussets and 
gathers, realising, I should think, the force of, Coleridge’s dictum, that, 
“all knowledge begins and ends in wonder.” We find men from. first 
to last, with one exception, not only suggesting plans for educating the - 
51,000 children of the State, our pauper children, but ‘also carrying 
them ‘out, even to the disposal of the infants and the little girls, who so 
much need a mother’s directing care and:a mother’s wise instincts as 
to what is best for them: We find men passing laws with regard. to - 
the property of women, I suppose without much voice on their aide— 
“hs under canon law a married woman’s property® was’ reduced to the 
modest minimum of her wedding-ring and one chemise, We find men. 
again legislating for children,.and d ing that the law should cease 

at 2 die jean to protect a female child from being ruined for life ; ` 
_ legislating ‘for the health of factory-girls, and decresing that they shall 
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not take their meals in “any room where they work, but omitting to 
enforce the provision of a proper room on the part of the employers, so 
that now young girls have often no choice for their meals but a distant 
home,.or a near public-house. Men, men, everywhere; till I ery, 
Where are the women? where are the mothers in this family of the 
State ? 

Occasionally a faint ripple of misgiving that this is scarcely the true 
order of things ruffles the surface of the monasticism of our public life 
without disturbing it, and finds expression in a ladies’ committee, work- 
ing at a respectful distance from the men’s, and composed of celibate 
sisters, or married women who enjoy a brief legal separation from their 
husbands to enable them to serve; but which, so far from having any 
real weight or vote, finds itself a shrill female voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, with about as much influence on the masculine decisions as the 
wind piping through the keyhole of the committee-room. 

Yet surely the family is the social unit, on the type pf which the 
wider family of the municipality and the yet larger family of the State 
must be built up. As it has been found that the work of the family 
can be best done by the-father and mother together, “neither being 
before or after the other” in the value of the elements they contribute, 
but both being on an equality of service, so surely we have to recognize 
that the work of the world is best done by the man and the woman 


together, and endeavour to build up our public life on the Divine arche- — 


type of the family, instead of the purely human and ascetic type of 
monasticism, or the separation of the sexes. Surely, on all questions 
relating to infants and young girls, the mother in us has a legitimate 
claim to be heard, if it be but on the ground that the experience of 
ages has probably accumulated a few unerring instincts in the tissues of 
our brain; if it be but on the plainer ground still that we have bean 
girls ourselves, and “one touch of nature makes” us “kin.” I do 
not myself much believe in the mothering:that grows a beard; and 
if women had been more consulted, with a deeper conviction that the 
methods that go against our instincts, even when bolstered up with a 
show of statistics, are probably wrong, many of the steps which we now 
find so hard to retrace would never have been taken.. I do not for a 
moment mean to claim infallible wisdom for women, even in the matter 
of children. ‘God made the women to match the men,” as Mra. Poyser 
tartly observes, which alone would cut: off the possibility of such an 
assumption. Nor does my plea that we should endeavour to assimilate 
our public life a little more to our family life, and rid ourselves of effete 
medissval elements in our social organization, lend itself to any such 
claim. Even in the management of the girls the mother is assisted by 
the father, and though it is looked upon as expressly her department, she 
would never think of taking any important step without submitting it+o 
his judgment. -. Indeed, may it not be this harmonious working together 
of the two sexes, each supplying what is lacking in the other-—the 
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slightly different standpoint ‘being like our twé eyes, enabling us fo see 
objects in their trie proportion and relief,—may it not be this, in part, 
that makes out family life so’superior’to our public and social life ? 
All I would claim for women-.is some real and substantial weight and 
influence in all‘questions having to do. with. children: of ether sex, 
young girls, and women; and on all such points I would address to men 
the quaint opening’ sentence of one of Cromwell’s lettérs to the Assembly | 
of the Church ‘of Scotland : “I-beseech you; my beloved in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ, believe that it may be possibles: for you to-be mistaken.” 
I am well aware that women are ‘greatly: responsible for the absence of 
their legitimate -influehce in social questions; that till lately we have 
been the stronghold of that ‘égotsme à deux, à trois,:d quatre, which 
is.the.debased ‘aspect of family life, and one of the most powerful factors 
in social decomposition and disorganization. But this narrow, isolating 
spirit is rapidly yielding. . . The many single women of. high mental 
and moral galibre who find a sphere for that function of mother- 
hood -which is in every true woman} in the larger families of the Church 
and the State, have kindled in all women alike a wider spirit—-the 
true spirit, both Christian and-ecientific,; which recognises in the family: 
an- organ whose fonction is: performed, not for itself only, but. for the 
whole body: -And Eam thankful to-notice & growing tendency, however - 
partial aad imperfect as yet, on the part-of men-to listen to what a 
woman has to say on her own questions, not in order to‘make capital out 
of some technical error or possible over-statement, but patiently. to-get: at 
her real fundamental meaning, and use it to correct and supplement 
their own convictions; a spirit of which, personally, I would gratefully 
acknowledge-I have had ‘the fullest and deepest experience.’ - All I con- 
tend for is that we should ‘have, not an unconscious tendency, but a 
rpcognised principle in our social-life, which would make it easy, and not 
exceedingly difficult as at present, for women te be guardians of the poor; 
which would make a female poor-law inspector a matter-of course; which 
would. institute mixed committees in all institutions where the care of 
the young ia concerned, or the education of girls; and which would: give 
women a legitiniate voice through the franchise, or im some other-way;.in 
all legislation affecting the welfare of. women and children, and make it 
impossible for men to make laws which are regarded by almost every 
leading woman as unjust.and injurious to their status as women, and the 
benefitof which, they maintain, could 'be obtained in other ways. 
.., There is no subject which more forcibly illustrates the truth of these 
remarks than: the difficult and important question of the best method of 
educating the children of the State, and fulfilling the responsibility which 
’ devolves upon us; as ratepayers, in the care of 5100 pauper children— 
8 question upon which there is all the more. need to. dwell now that 
public attention has lately shown. signs of flagging and weariness, and 
. people are disposed to leave the present. system, that. has chanoed to get 
possession of the ground, . in’ unchecked force, and to leave. healthier 
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and more economical onés without the support they need to struggle 
into active existence. On no question have the judgment and con- 
victions of women—and of some of the first and ablest women of the - 
day, amongst whom I need only mention Mrs. Nassau Senior, Miss 
Florence Davenport Hill, and Miss Rye—been so persistently dis- 
regarded as on the question of the best method of training pauper 
girls. The very issue has been constantly confused. When we have 
urged that the present system is bad for girls, we have been met by 
the convincing refutation that William Smith and Tom Jones have 
risen from a district school training to positions of trust, and that work- 
house Joys as a rale turn out well. In an able but curiously slap- 
dash paper republished from Fraser,* Mrs. Nassau Senior’s carefully 
prepared statistics with reference to girls are studiously ignored, while 
statistics prepared by male inspectors are alone quoted, though on the 
face of it one would have thought that a painstaking woman is more 
likely to get at the real facts about girls than a male official. Yet 
surely there is some force in Dr. Ingram’s words: “ That so little account 
has for a long time been taken of the opinions of women in determining 
the proper modes of rearing destitute children is, I think, the greatest 
of the mistakes: which have been made in dealing with the subject, if, 
indeed, it is not at the root of them all. Some years ago, when there 
seemed to be a sort of furore for the universal extension of large district 
schools, Mra. Archer, who may be regarded as the principal originator 
of the boarding-out system in England, protested against the pretension 
on the part of men to introduce, without consulting the other sex, a plan 
of education for pauper children which women would immediately 
repudiate as unnatural and mischievous. I entirely sympathize with 
her feeling. Considering that the early intellectual and moral training 
of boys, as well as girls, in all ranks, is committed to women, and could 
not without the worst results be placed in other hands; considering 
that they understand the natures and wants of children so much better 
than men, it is plain that on questions of this kind they have a right to 
be heard; and unless we carry with us the sentiment of*the best 
and’ aoe thoughtful amongst them, we shall be pretty sure to go 
wrong. fd | 

I proceed, then, to point out why the most thoughtful women are 
strongly opposed to the present system of training pauper girls. Let me 
first state the problem we have.to solve. 

The number of children given in the last Local Government Blue- 
book as receiving indoor relief is 51,886, excluding 777 idiot children. 
These children consist of (1) Orphan or deserted children, of whom the 
State has the absolute control; (2) Children of widows; (8) Children of 
casual workhouse inmates. In the Parliamentary Returns for 1877 giving 
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‘the statistica of orphan and deserted childreñ, the number. of these .is 
‘given as 85,187, of whom 7,841 receive out-door relief, leaving « total 
‘of 27,846 in our workhouses and district schools. As however the Par- 
liamentary returns for the year 1877—78 state that the. proportign of 
such children to the whole number of children relieved, indoor and oùt- 
door, is 15°2 per cent., and the whole number given: for..1879—80 -is 
‘268,080,/on this. reckoning. we shall work out the much larger. total 
‘of 89,980. There must, therefore, have. been either a large‘increase .of 
‘such children, owing to agricultural and commercial distress, ora «great 
-increase of casual children, making the relative proportion of permanent 
‘children much smaller. Allowing for a certain increase in both,” letus 
‘take in round numbers 80,000 as the number. of children permanently 
‘receiving indoor relief. Taking half of these as girls, we have.the pro- 
blem to solve: What:are the.best methods of: training these 15,000 
‘orphan and deserted girls—orphan and. deserted through no ad of 
their own f 

Let me begin by. frankly and thankfally Aoi the imthenss 
improvement that we have made in solving this problem over the old 
‘methods of leaving our. pauper children to be brought up in ‘the 


workhouse, and to mix freely with vicious adults, -Even where, ‘as 


is still the case in the large majority of Unions, the. school isin the 
workhouse, care is generally taken to separate the children from the adult 
inmates ; though when all is said and done, the precincts of a work- 
-house are about as fit for the rearing up of young. life as the pre- 
cincts Of a jail. Can the vitiated moral atmosphere of a workhouse, its 
- ‘hopelessness and loveleseness, be so excluded as to make it a wholesome 
field for he unfolding of young-life? Should we think of establishing 
permanent orphanages within the precincts of a jail, and then pleading 
ip justification that the children are kept separate from the criminals ? 
Indeed, so obvious is this consideration, that workhouse schools were 
abolished in the Metropolitan district, and our present large separate and 
district schools-eatablished in their place. Immense sums of money have 
been speht in the erection of these palatial edifices, the South Metro- 
politan (Sutton) accommodating 1,628 children, and the Central London 


` (Hanwell) upwards of 1,000, Large district schools have bean also 


‘erected in the country at an enormous expense, the Walsall and West- 
‘Bromwich district school being erected,.Mr. Bowyer informs ua, * at a 
total cost, exclusive of furniture and. fittings, of £15,000. : 

-those items to amount to £900 (according to the analogy of the sthool 
- of equal size erected by the Leicester Union), the total expenditure, ex- 
clusive óf the cost of the land, has been £15,900 ;, or, taking the actual 
“ number of children in residence,—being not Mash. aore than half- of 
the number intended,—at the rate of: £78 per child. - And even after 
this prodigious cost, it is significant that in the very next sentence, 


General Raport of FE Q. Bowyer, Haq, on tho shoals inspected by him in tho year 
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Mr. Bowyer goes on to state: “I regret that the sanitary state of the 
school for some time past has not been satisfactory.” It would be 
interesting, if the Admiralty would give us the opportunity, in accord- 
ance with Professor Stanley Jevons’ suggestion of introducing scientific 
experimentation into the moral life, to watch a parallel experiment of 
improved arrangements for a man-of-war, rigged out by a board of women, 
of which Miss Florence Davenport Hill should be the working manager, 
and to see whether it would be accompanied by the same lavish 
expenditure and imperfect sanitary results. 

Now the question I want to ask is this: Is this barrack system the 
right one to adopt for girls? Will it train a girl for her future work 
in life? Does it give her the best available substitute for a home, the 
woman's especial sphere? Let us clearly recognise here the initial 
difference of a man’s and a woman’s work in life. The working-man is 
largely concerned with mechanical labour; as a sailor, a soldier, a rail- . 
way porter, in workshops and out-door labour, he works, more or less, 
in a gang ; the training of ea numbers in no way unfits him for 
his work in life. The woman’s work, on the contrary, as the mother of 
a family, or even as a household servant, is individual and personal; it 
draws largely on the moral qualities ; it rests much on nicety of detail, 
and a certain contrivance and capability; it is capable of no mechanical 
subdivision, and to do it in a mechanical spirit is to do it badly. I do 
not know that strong affections aid much in building walls or paddling 
iron, bat I do know they are a vital factor in the mothering of a family, 
and even in the best household service. 

Now then, what training do your huge, loveless barracks give a girl 
for her future work as the mother of a family on small means, or as a 
nursemaid or maid-of-all-work in a tradesman’s family ? course, 
where nearly 2,000 children are warehoused together, everything on so 
large a scale must be done to a great degree by machinery. I expect 
to hear that a gentle steam-engine has been invented for brushing the 
infants’ hair, and so many foot-pounds of force expended monthly in 
washing their faces. All that endless education in capability mnd con- 
trivance and “ making things do,” that life in a labourer’s cottage would 
have given her, your pauper girl is without. She has never known what 
it is to learn to carry a pail of water upstairs without slopping it, she has 
never learned to bake a loaf in a small cottage oven without its being 
“caught,” she has never hushed a fractious child to sleep with little pats 
and songs and cooings. Her clothes grow like a sheep's, upon her back ; 
she has never gone shopping, and learnt to lay out the hard-earned coppers 
to their full four farthingr’ worth. Holidays, that three-fold bursting up 
of spring and blossoming time in a child’s year, are of course impossible 
in these large schools, except in the form of a bi-weekly half-holiday. 
The preservation of order requires the same grey grind of lessons all 
through the year, while we overlook the fact that the narrow experience 
of a workhouse girl’s life leaves half the words in her lesson-books without 
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any answering conception. Of a large class of girls, from the ages of tèm 
to fourteen, all could inform Mr. Bartlett that bread was made of flour, 
but when asked what flour was made of only one could tell him. One 
girl was quite sure that pork had a pre-existence as a sheep; she had, 
of course, never gone into a butchers shop. A boy suggested putty as 
the usual material of which houses, including district schools, are built.* — 
‘ Doubtless thespauper girl may know the height of every mountain in 
Europe, but what compensation is this to her husband if he, luckless 
‘wretch, has to live in a dead level of bad cooking and bad mothering, 
and the general incapability of an ill-furnished and dull, institutionalized 
mind ? 

But more to be deplored than the mental stagnation is the 
non-development of the girls’ ‘affections. The most capacions matron’s 
heart cannot mother 1,600 children; indeed, I happen to know that 
any tendency to show fondness for any particular girl on the part 
of the officers has to be suppressed, as only tending to jealousies and 
disorders where the number is too great for affection to be extended to 
all. The district-echool girl therefore is never individualized. She has 
never been gathered to a human heart in her childish griefs; the sweet, 
cheap, old childish remedy for the sore bruises of life, the kiss that 
makes all hurts well, she has never known. In some of these large 
schools the last mark of human individnality disappears, and the 
baptismal name gives place to ən unbaptizsed number. A lady passing | 
through the infants’ ward was struck by the lovely face of a child asleep; 


~and asked its name. The nurse only knew it as No. 57, afterwards 


making a vague suggestion that it might be Sally Jones; she thought 
one of them was called so, but didn’t know for certain. I ask again, is 
this the best substitute for the influence of a home and family, so 
essential to a girl, who has probably in her turn to be a mother of a 
famiy herself? 

When we remember what an important factor joy is in the growth 
and vitality of a child,—how God seems to have hidden a singing 
fountaim of delight in the heart of the ae a that it may shoot 
up towards the light, — >- ' : 

A with red round oh 

eee 
is it any wonder, with this monotonous grind of grey routine, with this - 
marked abeence of anything to call ont the joyous play of the affections, - 
or to educate mental capabilities of enjoyment,—is it any wonder, I say, 
that the workhouse girl almost invariably presents a poor physique and 
stunted growth, while the same girl transferred to the natural life of 
the family, by bemg boarded out, shoots up into a-Tosy, well-grown 
maiden? Is it any wonder that there’ is a melantholy consensus of - 
experience, that the workhouse girl is marked by dulness and violence, 
Hall. “1876. È, 129 ook for Guardians af the Poor.” By G. O. T. Bartlett, Chapman & 
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those seeming opposites, but real correlatives in a nature which has been 
“shut down, but not trained.” Do men really expect us women who 
have a practical, and not only theoretical, knowledge of the training of 
girls, to accept this system as the right one, or the best available 
substitute for the influences of family life? Indeed, so fatal is the 
barrack system of monster achools for girls, that with all her prejudice 
against bringing up children in the precincts of the workhouse, Mrs. 
Nassau Senior was forced to admit that some of the smaller work- 
house schools in the country turned out better and more capable girls 
than the costly district schools. And Mr. Bowyer, though an advocate of 
large schools, speaking of a separate school established in a rough and 
tumble-down old farmhouse, is forced to make the important admission, 
in his report of 1873—74 :—-“ I am convinced that a certain degree of 
roughness and a certain degree of inconvenience in the arrangements 
of such schools is a better preparation for the duties of labourer or 
artisan, or for those of their Aves; than the theoretically ‘nore perfect 
appliances so much in vogue.” 

But the worst feature of the aig of pauper children remains 
behind, and applies to boys and girls alike, and that is, the absence of 
all classification. All who have had to do with the training of 
children, especially children that come of bad stocks, lay paramount 
streas on the importance of classification. Yet in all pauper schools 
a foul stream of casual children is allowed to flow continually through 
the disciplined mass of our permanent children. These casual children 
come in for the winter and leave for the summer with their parents, who 
largely belong to the lowest substratum of the population. They herd 
with their parents in low lodging-houses, they share the same “leeping 
accommodation with their too often abandoned mothers, they attend 
fairs and low places of amusement, and act at penny gaffs, and then,* 
when winter comes, go with their parents into the Union, are drafted 
into the schools, and pour out into the dull little ears of the orphans their 
last filthy intelligence of the great world without. One of these families 
Mrs. Senior traced as passing six times in and out of the workhouse in 
the course of the year. Whether our whole system of compelling 
honest, hard-working ratepayers to pay for -the winter support in the 
workhouse of dissolute families does not require a radical reform 
` which would cut off the casual element to a large degree, is a question 
I do not now enter into: I am only taking the facts as they are. 

The objection to classifying was urged in the inimitably frank ad- 
mission of Mr. Tufnell that “a school of casual children alone would be 
a ‘hell on earth?” But surely this admission cuts both ways, and 
proves how fearfully u@fit these children are to mix with our orphan 
and deserted children, whom, if we are to overcome their hereditary bad 
tendencies and depauperize them, we must carefully keep from any 
taint. In some schools inspected by Mrs. Nassau Senior, the dormi- 
tories were left unsupervised from the bedtime of the children to the 
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time the officers retired to reat ; and though In other schools this is- not 
so, the ‘nurses sitting with the children so that they are never left alone, 
yet in play-hours the most active yard-mistreas cannot hear what goes 
on at the other end of the playground. In the Lambeth Separate School 
—in many respects one of the best—the boys sleep togethér in double 
beds, as well as the girls up to a certain age, as if to afford them 
facilities of corruption, the excuse as usual being the large numbers, 
which is also urged as the reason why the girls are not allowed night 
dresses ; and as some of the “ nurses” are appointed to two Jarge dor- 
mitories,.often on different floors, the supervision is of a most nominal 
kind. It is of no use urging that permanent children, belonging largely 
as they do to the lowest substratum, would have been no better off in 
their own homes in these particulars. The ’standard of a bad home is 
not the standard by which England should bring up the orphan child- 
ren of the State. Yet in the-face of such facts as these we are to 
acoept the official dictum that the system is the best possible ; and that 
the large- body of disciplined children has the happiest effect on the 
casuals, without the permanent children suffering any contamination in 
return. True the permanent children quickly absorb the unruly casual 
children, and to the- official eye it presents a well-disciplined mass, but 
surely at the expense of the mass being more or less internally poisoned. 
Can we be surprised that under this system ophthalmia and other 
contagious diseases have never been thoroughly eradicated from our 
schools? Or is it any wonder that the excellent chaplain of Her 
Majeaty’s Prison, Middlesex, bears this testimony : “ The workhouse girls 
_ are the’ worst with whom we have to deal in prison; there is no touching 
them; «here is apparently no emotion to which we can make an)' 
‘appeal ;” that the chaplain of Clerkenwell states that one great 
«causo producing the degraded girls who come under his care is work- 
house training; that in the recent Belgian convictions the worst 
victims were workhouse girls; that Miss MacPherson states that she 
prefers an Arab child out of the gutter to a workhouse girl, since it 
takes her more time and labour to get the deceit and dulness out of the 
one and urworkhouse.her, than it does to discipline the other for 
emigration; or that on all hands the pauper- girl, even when she 
remains outwardly steady, is pronounced unsatisfactory? Even the 
official statistics of conduct that seem to point to an opposite con- ` 
clusion, it must be remembered, stop as a rule at the age of sixteen, the 
most dangerous year in s girls life, and are therefore but a faint guide 
as to her ultimately turning out well, But even when inspection was 
carried on a year- or two later, in the statistics quoted by Mr. Walter. 
Browne as conclusive in his article already referred to (p. 148), and drawn 
up by Mr. Murray Browne, Poor Law Inspector, from.the records of 
small provincial Unions, I mark that the ratio of failures among girls 
to those among-boys.in the different Unions is 104 to 1'5 per cent., 
6:25 to 476, 9°52 to 2:15, a proportion which Mr. Walter. Browne 
s è 
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accepts without comment, Ppreronny considering it dye to the “ pure 
cussedness ” of female nature] 

What then, it will be asked, is ne remedy I propose? The remedy, 
so far as our permanent pauper girls are concerned, is ready to our hand, 
if only we -could get, rid of that fetish of the English mind, that no 
philanthropic work can be done without having first a big dinner followed 
by a big institution. - 

Let us board out or emigrate our permanent girls. 

l. With regard to boarding out. By boarding out I do not mean 
any slipshod arrangement to pay half-a-crown a week to any indif- 
ferent relative who chooses to come forward and offer to take the 
child for a consideration from the parish, Cases of the failare of 
boarding out are constantly quoted where every rule of boarding out 
has been violated, and the system is judged by the breakdown of its 
opposite. I mean boarding out as conducted under the admirable 
regulations issued by the Local Government Board. I should prefer it 
in most cases beyond the limit of the Union, at any rate when the 
child has disreputable or ne’er-do-well relations—a plan that has only 
been carried out for 868 children. Our orphan and deserted girls 
would thus be trained under all the natural conditions of a well-chosen 
home and family; they would share in the narrow means and thrifty 
contrivances of cottage life; they would not start in life with- the 
stigma of a workhouse girl attached to them; their affections would 
be developed, and they would have a home to go to when’ out of place 
other than the workhouse, and hearts that would ache if they do any- 
thing unworthy. Widows’ children might be boarded out with their 
own mothers if respectable. We should imitate the wise libefality of 
the Jews towards widows. They recognise that if the mother is com. 
pelled to be out charing or washing all day, the neglected children will” 
probably go to the bad, and either provide indoor work for the widows, 
or relieve them on a enfficient scale to enable them to stay at home 
and see after their children. It would after all cost less than the 
support of two or three children at a district school. 

It is commonly argued that boarding out would not answer on a 
large scale. But Scotland has tried it on a large scale for many 
years, and has found it answer. Scotland boards out even her casual 
children. And certainly statistics do not show that in the matter 
of temperance and morality the Scotch poor are any higher than our 
own. 

It is urged that boarding out would act as a bribe to parents to 
desert their children. But as a matter of fact, not theory, boarding 
out is found to have a directly opposite tendency. The workhouse or 
district school forms a far more convenient depét at which to drop a 
child and claim it again when ita labour has become valuable, the 
palatial edifice of the district school impressing on the parental mind 
the admirable provision he is making for his child in so doing. These 
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- very parents have come forward and claimed a child when about to be 


sent to a humble cottage, the extreme jealousy that the poor have of 
one another, and which forms their least honourable characteristic, 
making them dislike doubly this arrangement. 

2. Why in the name of common sense not emigrate our little pauper ~ 
girls? With _ considerably upwards of half-a-million of women in excess 
of men, half-a-million in other words who cannot marry and perform: 
the proper functions of a woman, we surely do not want to keep them 
in England, to be used up in the unspeakable ways in which our surplus 
unmarried women too often are? I sometimes think that some topsy- 


turvy law of “inverse squares” obtains in our moral problems; thata . 


moral problem attracts attention in some inverse ratio to its import- 
ance, Surely the present disproportion of the sexes, which we have so 
admirably brought about by our social arrangements—Nature sternly 
maintaining the monogamous proportion of the sexes, sending into the 
world slighty more boys than girls, as if to provide for their greater 
casualtices—-is not wholly unworthy of our attention, fundamentally 
upsetting as it does-the order of our life. Send out a girl, I say, where 
among the simple, child-loving, God-fearing Canadian farmers she will 
be well loved, well cared for, and well fed, and where she can perform the 
natural fonctions of a woman as a wife and mother. If our amateur 


child-emigration has been wanting in due and careful inspection, then 


do not forbid the emigration, as has been done, but put on the inspec- 
tion. Is it possible, is it credible, that in these days of easy intercourse 


. with our colonies, a system of inspection is not just as possible in 


Canada or New Zealand as in England? It has been carefully 
calculated that £2 a child would cover the expense of -inspection, and 
provide a central colonial depôt or home for our children to which a 
«hild might be returned on any emergency. Much is often said about 
our pauper girls beiùg an essentially low breed, and that it would not 
be fair to emigrate them systematically. I can only say I have looked 
over hyndreds of photographs of pauper girls who, under Miss Rye, 
were emigrated as very young children to Canada, and were at the 


` 


- time they were photographed grown up and sometimes married women ; 


and I was particularly struck with the absence of a low type-of face 
among them. ‘They were ordinary, bright, well-grown girls—beauty 
the exception, but a certain bright pleasantness the rule. Good condi- 


tions and home training had overcome the hereditary tendency. 


Could boarding out be generally adopted in England as in Scotland, 
combined with emigration for our permanent pauper girls,—and it will- 
be clearly understood that throughout I am confining myself to the case 
of girls,—-an immense saving would -be effected®to the rates, since the 
present system has not even the advantage of economy. The cost per 
head in the separate school for Westminster is #82 2s., and for the 
Central London district £82 14s. 8d.; while the highest cost .at the 
Village Homes, Ilford, has been £16, and this year, now that the school 
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numbers 485, it is stated*that it will not be above £18, and ultimately, 
when the Vilage Home has its full complement of 600 children, not 
more than £12; so wasteful is the expenditure of our district schools. 
The cost of boarding out in and around Birmingham, as conducted by 
Miss Joanna Davenport Hill and others, is #10 8s., representing a 
carefully chosen home belonging to respectable God-fearing people, 
with all the natural influences of family life, careful sepervision by a 
‘boarding-qut committee with monthly reports to the guardians, and a 


good start in life. The highest cost of boarding out is £18, as com-. 


pared with the £56 which forms the highest cost of the district school. 
In emigration the saving would be still greater: the cost for Canada 
might be represented at about £8 a child up to the age of fourteen, in- 
cluding passage-money, outfit, and inspection. 

For the small residue of our permanent girls who for various 
reasons cannot be boarded out or emigrated, and for all our casual 
girls, I would suggest the cottage-school system whigh has been 
adopted at Banstead, and which admits of classification both of children 
and matrons. It is certainly, so far as girls are concerned, a great 
step on the huge barrack system—that is to say, so long as it is not 
considered a substitute for the far more wholesome and less artificial 
aystems of boarding out and emigration. For we must not overlook 
some points which will always make such a school inferior to a voluntary 
one on the same system. Paid officers who do the work for bread and 
cheese may prove an inferior substitute for the religious enthusiasm 
which does the work for the love of it. The school is under a board of 
guardians whose specialty is not education in any form. Indeed, it 
scoms to me a question whether the industrial education of opr 51,000 
pauper children, permanent and casual, does not need to be transferred 
from the control of the guardians to some educational department ; for 
how can we expect small tradesmen and farmers, and such men as 
form the staple of our guardians of the poor, to have sound views 
with regard to education, and economical ways of carrying out the best 
methods ? 

As a practical means for getting some er system of training 
gradually adopted for our pauper girls, I would earnestly commend the 
present movement in favour of getting women appointed guardians of 
the poor, and can only trust thatit will extend from London all over the 
kingdom. The care of the poor, the sick, the aged, and a large number 
of children, must certainly come within that much-disputed area, “a 
woman’s sphere.” The want of the legitimate influence of women, at any 
rate in questions having to do with girls, I believe springs entirely from 
inadvertence and hab. And once on the board of guardians, I believe 
that an earnest and judicious woman would be listened to with marked 
attention on all such subjects, as long as she suggested no increase to 
the rates; and a few women guardians together could gradually carry 
the needful reforms with regard to the permanent children. 
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I now come to the question of our neglected girls. Here I find a 
state of things that would seem simply incredible to me if 1 were not 
sure of my facts. In stating the facts, I must be forgiven if I touch 
on subjects that it is painful to allude to, but which must be faced. 

Let me premise that I consider the saddest and deepest of our social 
evils, the degradation of women, as pre-eminently a sin against the 
.commnnity, feeding the crime and disease of the country to a degree that 
few altogether realize. Out of 18,700 summary female convictions in 
Ireland, 11,468, or 61°8 per cent, were prostitutes, The statistics of 
disease would show- more terrible results still could they be obtained. 
I therefére contend that we must proceed against prostitution on the 
same common-sense methods as those we have applied to vagrancy, 
mendicancy, and theft—vis., by turning against it the whole force 
of our educational and compulsory reformatory machinery. Yet, till 
within the last few months, we have had no legal or educational means 
whatever of dealing with what I’ may call the representative danger 
of a working-class girl. While girls are protected up to one-and- 
twenty on the Continent—a protection which, let me add, has nothing 
to do with the Continental system of police regulations — there is 
practically no protection whatever for an: English ‘girl at any age, 
_ unless fraudulent pretences or conspiracy can be proved.* > Indeed, I 
arraign as simple moral idiocy our present state of things. We allow 
a chit of a child, from ten to sixteen years of age, to dispose of herself 
without the consent of her natural guardians, as we should not do if 
it were honest marriage, in a way which is destruction to herself and 
hurtful to the community, largely feeding its crime and disease; and 
then ‘we lay compulsion on the ratepayers to pay for her degradation. 
And to such sublime heights has English laissez-faire risen that, though 
the English law declares disorderly houses illegal, we have actually 
allowed a large number of young children to be brought up in them, 
and to attend the Board schools from them, to the endless contamination 
of the children of the respectable poor, and the establishment through 
echool-intimacies of links between them and the lowest dens of infamy. 
These children are either (1) the children of the keepers of the houses, 
(2) children of abandoned women, (8) little servant girls, or alas! (4) 
young children who are already openly vicious. Four streets alone 
in Poplar gave us fifty-eight of these children, the girls having no other 
opening in life but a career of vice, for which the community has 
afterwards to ‘Pay. . 


is affords no protection whatever. defectrve state of the law with 
to the protection it affords minor is now under the consideration of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on the law relating to the protection of young gi Bee 
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Yet, now that we have*got an amended clause added to Section 14 
of the Industrial Schools Act, similar to that which has been in force 
for some years in the Industrial Schools Acts of five of our colonies,— 
now that to the four classes of children who may be sent to an industrial 
school by a magistrate away from their vicious associations, viz., mendi- 
cants, vagrants, destitute orphans, and those frequenting the company of 
reputed thieves, is added a fifth class, viz., children living in scandalous 
houses or frequenting the company of abandoned women,—so completely 
has systematic preventive work among girls been neglected, that we 
have not got the industrial schools to work it. The proportion of girls 
to boys in the London certified industrial schools is 200 girls to 1,800 
boys, and that fact, with Mr. Acton’s computation of 80,000 outcast 
women on the streets of London alone, goes to prove the ghastly need of 
reformatory work among girls. In the English provinces I fear things 
are still worse. In the Three Towns, as they are called, Plymouth, 
Stonehouse, and Devonport, with a population of 170,000 inhabitants, 
when I was there in 1879 I found 2,000 boys in careful industrial training, 
but no girls at all, There literally was not one industrial school for girls, 
though the girls were going to ruin by scores and scores, and they had 
no less than 108 little girls growing up in disorderly houses.* In 
Ireland, where the standard of female honour is much higher than in 
England, and the girls therefore are carefully looked after by the Roman 
Catholic sisters, the proportion of girls to boys is 2,049 boys to 3,171 
girls; while in the twenty-fourth report of the Inspector of English 
Reformatories and Industrial Schools, just issued, the number of boys in 
the total number of English certified industrial schools is stated to be 
nearly 12,000 (11,918), that of girls only 8,228. Why, I ask, should 
there be this cynical carelessness as to what becomes of our girls? 
The girl is more helpless than the boy; she is subject to a far sadder 
fate; she finds it far harder—in many cases impossible—to regain 
her social footing; once lost, she is forced to starve, or make a means 
of livelihood of the corruption of others. One-tenth of the money 
she costs us as an outcast girl—in prisons, in hospital beds for herself 
and her victims, in workhouses, in penitentiaries, in rescue societies 
—if spent on her industrial and Christian training as a child, would 
have saved her, and made her a productive member of the com- 
munity, Surely, the woman, as having the bearing and the training of 
the young, must be the most vital factor in the moral and physical 
health of the nation. Is it any wonder that prostitution, left to breed, 
and to breed among our children without any systematic effort to check 
it, should present the miserable problem it does now, and be looked upon, 
on such methods, as simply hopeless ? 

Alas! I know too well how little is done for girls in comparison to 


+ I am thankful to be able to state that an influential committee of men has been form 
with Lord Mount Edgecumbe at the head, as well as a Ladies’ Assomation for the care o 
friendless girls, to remedy this state of things. 
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boys in England to plead for any great outlay’ on girls, even. when the 
moral and physical health of the nation is at stake. But what I do 
plead for is thata saving should be effected in one direction which would 
more than meet the need in the other. I do earnestly urge that men 
should.listen to a consensus of thoughtful women on their own question, 
which I think I may say is unanimous in condemning the present 
barrack system of training for our orphan girls, from the honoured name 
of Mrs. Nassau Senior and that of Miss Florence Davenport Hill, down, 
Į venture to say, to-that of almost every woman who has thought 
#t all npon the subject. If the thousand permanent girls in the 
London district schools alone were boarded out, taking £25 a child as 
the average expenditure (in Kensington* and Richmond they are paying 
£56 a child) and £11 as the average in boarding out, this alone would 
effect a saving of £14,000 in the public expenditure, and would go far 
to supply the additional industrial training for girls needed to work 
the Industrial Schools Act Amendment, 1880. If emigration’ were had 
recourse io as well, the saving would be still greater, Our orphan and 
deserted girls would be depauperized and brought up in the natural 
and healthy conditions of the home and family which God has ordained 
as the proper sphere of a woman; and onr neglected girls would be saved 
from the saddest and deepest degradation on God’s redeemed earth; while 
the nation would be the better for respectable and capable wives and 
mothers, in lieu of the waste and unproductive material which breeds 
corruption and disease, and crime and death. 
Extics Hornina.” 
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THIERS once used a phrase often repeated since by the 
e partisans of the Republic: “The Republic is that which 
divides us the least.” But M. Thiers did not mean in 1849 to say that 
the Republic was the régime which then least divided Frenchmen. He 
meant to say that it was that which least divided the Conservative 
party, because that party was united in opposing it, but were not 
unanimous enough to create a Monarchy. Unhappily it seems that, in 
a sense contrary to that usually given to M. Thiers’ words, the Republic 
has the fatal property of introducing infinite division among, its own 
8. 

Up to the formation of M. Gambetta’s Ministry of the 14th ef 
November, the Republican party no doubt failed to present an example 
of perfect union, but the immense majority of the party at least 
entertained feelings of fraternal harmony among themselves, and the 
different sections of the party grouped themselves on rational bases. The 
Ministry of Jules Ferry drew its support, both in the Chamber and-in 
the country, from the moderate mass of the party, from that which was 
then called the Republican Left, to which was joined the wisest 
and most intelligent portion of the Gambettists, called the Republican 
Union. The most advanced of the Republican Union were more 
independent of the Ministry, but were not hostile to it; and the 
Extreme Left alone maintained an almost unvarying opposition. When 
M. Gambetta came into power by the nearly unanimous wish of the 
electors and the Repwblican deputies, one would have expected that the 
union of these groups of the majority would have grown closer, and 
that the Government would have had on its side the whole body of the 
Republican Left and the Republican Union. This is what would have 
happened if, as was at first expected, the Gambetta Ministry had in- 
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cluded the most eminent men of the preceding Ministries—MM. 
Ferry, Léon Say, and De Freycinet. But this combination would have 
demanded a great deal of self-abnegation, and conciliation on all sides; 
in a certain -measure even the subordination of the personal views-of 
Ministers to the superior interests of concord. This was not possible with 
a personality so powerful and absorbing as M. Gambetta’s. He formed 
œn Ministry representative less of hig political group than of himself. It 
was composed of the personal friends of the Premier; largely of his 
colleagues on the staff of his paper, the République Francaise. Indeed, 
M. Gambetta appears to have sought i in his colleague not so much agree- 
ment in his views as fellowship in his habits. Thus M. Paul Bert, 
Minister of Public Instruction, was not meant, either by temperament or 
ideas, for a fellow-worker with M. Gambetta. M. Allain Targé was 
notoriously incompetent for the Ministry of Finance. 

Not only was the Ministry of the 14th of November formed under the in- 
fluence rather, of personal than of political ties, but from the moment of the 
opening of the Chamber politics centred in a wholly personal question 
——the question of the scrutin de iste. Not that the question of the 
electoral system was not one of a very high degree of general political 
importance, Eminent thinkers, whose opinions I share, think it im- 
possible, with the scrudin d'arrondissement, to obtain a homogeneous 
majority which would energetically support a ministry, and would 
be capable of subordinating local to national interests. But M. 
Gambetta hed so identified himself and his cause with the scrutin de ste 
that his enemies were able, with some show of reason, to accuse him of 
secking in that electoral system an engine for procuring a chamber 
personally devoted to him and pliable to his whims, thanks to the 
influence of his journal and of his committees, and to his profound 
gquaintance with electoral strategy. TIl luck would have it that the 
scrutin de liste by itself represented to him the whole of his political 
programme. No one knew, and to this moment no one knows, exactly 
what were his ideas about the army, the magistracy, finance, economic 


$i 


reform, free trade, or foreign policy. All that was known was that -. 


he wished for the scrutin de ste, and that he was ready to sacrifice 
everything-to it. In fact, he had been inimical to the revision of the 
Constitution and the remodelling of the Senate, while he yet hoped that 
the Senate would vote for the scrutin de liste ; but because the Senate 


rejected it he brusquely changed his view and undertook a Campaign for 


revision. 

Many accessory-causes hastened the fall of the Gambetta Mauny 
for instance, the disorganization of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, for 
which M. Gambetta was personally and nominally responsible; unfortu- 
nate appointments, such as that of M. de Chadordy as Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, and of M. J. J. Weiss as Secretary for Foreign Affaire ; the 
incoherence and imprudence of the financial plans of M. Allain Targé, 
which rapidly brought down the public fonds; the blunderjng agitation 
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of M. Gougeard, the Mfhister of Marine; an underhand opposition 
emanating from the Elysée, and very.cleverly conducted by M. Wilson, 
the son-in-law of M. Grévy; the inexperience, the dry and arbitrary 
manners of most of the Ministers; the want of good breeding of one or 
two of them. But however powerful may have been the secondary 
causes of M. Gambetta’s fall, the real one was that the Chamber 
feared he would prove a too imperious master. No one over 
seriously feared that he would make himself dictator. Spiteful 
pamphleteers might say it, but nobody ever believed it. Still, it was 
felt that his ideal was that of a very strong and practically uncontrolled 
Executive, served by a very docile Chamber. Since M. Gambetta’s 
political programme was vague, and he himself not universally sympa- 
thetic, there was naturally found in the Chamber a majority to refuse 
him those means of government which he demanded; and he fell. I 
know that he fell on a vote relative to tho question of the revision of 
the Constitution, but that was only an accident of Parliamentary tactics. 
The truth is that M. Gambetta fell before the personal hostility of the 
majority of the deputies. The fact that the event of the 26th of 
January is called, not the fall of the Gambetta Ministry, but the fall of 
M. Gambetta, shows how purely personal the matter was. 

This fall of M. Gambetta has been held to have many different 
significations, and indeed was capable of many different interpretations, 
It is certain that so rapid a fall was in many respects a calamity, M. 
Gambetta, with the immense prestige which surrounded him, was a 
power, a force, which it was as well to have in reserve; and it was 
deplorable to see it so quickly squandered. M. Gambetta has many - 
great qualities as a politician: a fund of varied information, g remark- 
able gift of assimilation, quick insight, prompt decision, vigour in 
action, and, above all, a certain breadth and generosity and fire of 
patriotism which might at certain moments, as in 1870, make him the 
one man of France, and not the mere head of a party. It is very true, 
also, that many shabby feelings and pitiful interests contributed to 
overthrow him; that in a Chamber largely composed of medidcre men . 
there was envy and jealousy of him, such envy as is the fatal malady of 
all democracies ; that the public which had been infatuated with him 
delighted in making fun of him, scoffing at him, and pulling in pieces 
the idol it had set up, like a child amusing itself by breaking the play- 
thing it has long desired. But M. Gambetta owed his fall, neverthe- 
less, to himself. He acted and spoke too much as master; he showed 
too openly his contempt for the Chamber, which he considered as useful 
only to vote for whatever was presented to it; above all, he wanted 
a system of government which, while it had the appearance and name 
of a Republic, would really have been fatal to all liberty. M. Gambetta 
wished for an Executive which should be strong and free in all its 
acts,—emancipated from that insupportable meddling of the deputies 
and senators which habitually paralyses ministerial activity, because it 
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interferes with all the details of thô administ#htion. ` In all this he wa» 
right ; but this free and powerful action of:the Executiveis only tolerable 
when the citisens enjoy a very great amount of individual and social 
liberty, when associations, communes, departments are largely auto- 
` nomous—in a word, when the power of the Executive is confined to: the 
_general interests of the country asa whole. Unfortunately, M. Gambetta 
believes in centralisation in its extremest form. His conception of 
government is that of Bonaparte, First Consul. He would have it that 
at every step and at every point of the administration, governmental 
and ministerial action should make itself directly felt. Take Bonaparte, 
he would have his hand not only on the army but on the whole of the 
Executive, the magistracy, the educational bodies, the clergy. No doubt 
it is not as a matter of personal domination that he desires all this, 
but in order to ensure the triumph of republican ideas. Under one name 
or another, it would always be a reign of authority from above. People 
felt it, and kicked. So long as France continues to be centralized as at 
present, weakness in the central power is almost a condition precedent 
of liberty. As ‘soon as that power becomes strong, liberty will be in 
chains. If astrong central power is desired in conjunction with a reign 
of public liberty, a diminution of administrative centralization must be 
resolyed upon. 

lf the Freycinet-Say-Ferry Ministry had been able to occupy ‘this 
ground, and to oppose principles of liberty and of decentralization to the’ 
centralizing and domineering ideas which the Gambetta Ministry to a 
certain degree represented, the purely personal question which was the 
. cause of M. Gambetta’s fall might possibly have been transformed into 
8 question of principle. Unfortunately, it is not certain that the present 
Ministry has any very definite programme on this head, and at all eyents 
it would not have found a majority in the Chamber to support it. The 
‘majority which has supported the Ministry of M. de Freycinet since the 
28th of January is altogether factitious, formed ont of the most incon- 
gruous elements, united solely by a personal passion—the fear of seeing 
M. Gambetta return to political life, antipathy to M. Gambetta, This 
majority is composed of the Democratic Union, which isthe old Re- 
publican Left under another name, of part of the Radical Left, and of part 
of the Extreme Left. The Democratic Union, which represents the most 
moderate portion of the Republican party (the Left Centre counting . 
' only four or five members), is the only group which by its tendency.and 
precise shade of opinion is in true accord with the Ministry, but it 
is far from having a definite liberal and decentralising programme. 
It consists of from 110 to 120 members. The Republican Union, the 
group nearest to-the Democratic Union, is half formed of Gambettists, 
A certain number of its members often vote with the Ministry; but 
generally they refuse it- their support and abstain from voting, thus 
weakening it without wishing to upset it, because they know that 
they could not fill its place. They number from 120 to 180, of which a 
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hundred form the real Ganfbettist party, and represent centralizing, demo- 
cratic, and anti-clerical views. The Radical Left, which consists of about 
eighty members, is formed of the most advanced portion of the old 
Republican Union, of former members of the Extreme Left who have 
been repelled by the eccentricities of some of their colleagues, and of new 
members, some of whom hold opinions nearly approaching those of the 
Republican Union, and some of whom, on the contrary, fre liberal and 
m favour of decentralisation. The Extreme Left is a chaotic mixture 
of the opinions called advanced, from the Jacobinism of M. Clémenceau, 
the declared enemy of the Ministry, to the whimsical and somewhat 
anarchical Liberalism of MM. Maret and de Lanessan, who support 
M. de Freycinet. i 

How is it possible to govern with such incongruous elements? How 
is it possible to manœuvre with an army thus cut in two by a hostile 
army, and one-half of which is always full of mistrust of the other half ? 
M. de Freycinet has succèeded so far by his parliamentayy ability, by 
the sedactive charm of his words, and, above all, by the fear inspired by 
the bare idea of M. Gambetta’s return, and has always obtained a 
majority. But the misfortune is that all his policy appears to be just 
to get a majority. He has no reliable and confiding majority which 
helps him beforehand to carry out a definite policy; but he so directs 
his policy as to secure a majority. One might believe, when looking 
at the law which has reatored to the towns the right to elect their own 
mayors, and at the projected law to create a mayoralty for Paris and 
cantonal councils, that the Ministry was inspired by a general idea of 
decentralization and liberalism’; but on looking more closely it appears, 
on the contrary, that the only object of these laws is to satisfy the- 
Radical Left and the Extreme Left, which sre necessary for the exist- 
ence of the Ministry. So that the Ministry has a majority formed of 
the Democratic Union, who vote with it -because of their sympathy with 
the individuals who compose it, but without always approving the laws 
which it formulates; and of the Radical Left, who have no sympathy 
with it, but who vote with it because the proposed laws are calculated 
just to secure their votes. 

This is an altogether anomalous parliamentary situation, and results 
in a very great disorganization of the work of the Legislature. During 
the whole twelve years of the Republic not once has any one come up 
to the point of having the elements necessary for a good working parlia- 
mentary authority: a homogeneous Ministry united on a definite pro- 
gramme, accepted and defended on principle by all its members, and an 
equally homogeneous majority which has confidence in the Ministry, and 
agrees in its programme, carries through its Bills, and avoids anything 
which might hinder the complete fulfilment of the programme determined 
upon. Instead of this we have a Ministry composed of men who certainly 
are most capable and most honourable, but who appear not to have begun 
by coming to any agreement, either among themselves or with the 
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Chamber. 'M! Léon Say is a financier of the first rank. His presence at 
the Ministry of Finance gives security to all our economic interests, and is 
a bulwark against that financial prodigality to which the Chamber is, by 
electoral allurements, habituated; but it is questionable whether M.de Frey- 
cinet-—the inventor of the redeemable Three per Cents. and the projector 
of the great public works set on foot four years ago—sees with pleasure 
to what strict‘economy he is brought down. On the other hand it is quite 
certain that the Chamber only submits to the conditions imposed upon it 
by M. Sayin order to avoid a crisis, the outcome of which it cannot foresee. 
A few weeks ago if was seen taking into consideration a proposition which 
tended to do away with duties on liquors, although M. Say declared that it 
would interfere with the equilibrium of his Budget. Lastly,itis well known 
that M. Wilson, the President of the Budget Committee,wages a personal, 
underhand, and bitter war against M. Say, and on the question of the 
purchase of the railways, towhich M. Say is inimical, is altogether opposed 
to the Minister of Finance. M. Humbert, the Minister of Justice, isa 
lawyer of great merit, and has proposed an extremely wise reform of the 
magistracy : he would abolish a certain number of tribunals, which would 
produce good economic results, at the same time that it would. incréase 
legal salaries, and would render it possible to withdraw magistrates who 
are either incapable or violently opposed to the Government, without 
infringing the protective principle of their irremovability. But what 
does the Chamber do?- It nominates a commission which brings in a 
Bill upsetting the whole magistracy, abolishing the principle of irremo- 
vability, and substituting election for the presént system of nomination ; 
and all the representatives of districts whose tribunals might be abolished 
coalesce, without distinction of party, to vote against M. Humbert’s 
Bill. This unblushing self-sceking, this childish rashness with which 
«hey would upast a whole judicial system, knowing quite well beforehand 
that neither the Ministry nor the Senate will agtee to such radical 
changes—is this serious parliamentary work? is this the way for the 
Chamber to support the Ministry it has created? M. Goblet, the 
Minister of the Interior, is quick, active, enterprising, obstinate : he, 
probably, alone is the true partisan of the decentralizing proposals of 
thé Ministry. But already, behold! throughout the Left, a vehement 
rising against the law. which restores to the towns the right to elect their 
own mayors; because two or three hundred towns have elected reactionary 
mayors, there is an outcry that M. Goblet is betraying the Republic 
into the hands of the enemy, and other Bills proposed by him will go 
to sleep in the portfolios of the Ministry or the Chamber. 

M. Ferry alone is happily placed. As for him, he is in accord with 
his colleagues; ’ the Chambers, and: the countrye He has chosen that 
good part which shall hot be taken away from him. He has had sufficient 
self-denial—he who hdd béen President of.the-Council—-to accept a 
plate undér-M. de Freycinet, and he returned to-the -Ministry of Public 
` Instruction, where he’ had done so'much. service ever. since 1879, and 
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resumed with indefatigable energy the great work of the reform of the 
whole system of primary, secondary, and higher education, On this sub- 
ject all Republicans are agreed, and their union is again as strong 
as in 1877, when the business of the moment was to fight the 16th of May. 
‘This unanimity is due to the profound and noble passion for education 
which animates the whole Republican party; but it is also partly due 
to a passion which, though legitimate in many respects, de leas elevated 
in its character—hatred of clericalism. Republicans have felt that it 
is by education that they can best make the whole of France republican. 
It is not possible to approve of everything in M.-Ferry’s laws. More 
than one point which has been inspired by this spirit of hostility to 
the clerical party is of an illiberal and annoying character. For instance, 
un the law making instruction compulsory, the clause requiring all children 
taught at home to undergo examinations testing the identity of their 
education with that which they would have received at school is a 
measure which is vexatious, and which, applied by malevolent or unintel- 
ligent judges, might be made absolutely odious. It is obvious that the 
purpose of a law of compulsory education is to compel people who 
cannot educate their children at home to send them to school. The 
pedagogic examination which M. Ferry would impose on every one wish- 
ing to open a free-school may also become an instrument of tyranny, a 
means of barring any one whom one disliked from the profession of head 
of an educational institution. In spite of these mistakes, which are the 
result of the struggle against clericalism, the work accomplished by 
M. Ferry is really magnificent. The sum distributed in the departments 
for the construction of primary schools and the payment of teachers is 
reckoned by millions of franca; by millions also is reckoned the money 
lent to the departments for the repair of buildings and renewal of appa- 
ratus for Lycées and Colleges; and by millions finally are reckoned the, 
increased expenses for higher education. Nevertheless, M. Ferry perhaps ' 
acarcely appreciates the importance of the reforms already accomplished 
and yet needed in this matter. He has sought with praiseworthy energy 
the reform of secondary education; which is all very well, but if the object 
is to raise the intellectual and moral level of France, it can be attained 
only by the reform of the higher education. It is necessary not only that 
all the young people of the leisured classes ahould receive good secon- 
dary education, but that they should thoroughly study higher subjects. 
Not until there is a general diffusion throughout society of noble and 
serious tastes will there be governing classes worthy of their name, from 
which Parliament, the Executive, and even journalism can obtain able and 
solid recruits. Already great progress has been made; our Faculties of 
Literature and Science, but lately empty of pupila,are comparatively popu- 
ions with students (at Paris there are more than 700); the chairs have 
been more than doubled; and everywhere there is true seal for study. 
And, finally, the education’of girls has made great strides onward. The 
Normal School at Fontenay-aux-Roses is training women-professors for 
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the, primary normal schools, and that at Sèvres for girls’ secondary 

_ -s¢hools. - -These secondary schoola—these girls’ LycSes—are beginning- 

‘to make their appearance in various towns, and we shall not have to wait 
long -to reap the fruits of them. - The immense sacrifices which the 
State makes for public instruction call out -corresponding sacrifices on 
the part of individuals in the Catholic party, who are anxious to open 
everywhere freg schools in opposition to the State schools, which they 
accuse of hostility to religion. This emulation can only be a subject of 
rejoicing, since it multiplies technical schools, and will certainly be favour- 
able to progreas and to tho triumph of truth. 

Side by side with the education question is another upon which not 
only all Republicans, but all Frenchmen, should be in accord, since upoo 
it depends the very existence of France. -It is the military question. 
Unfortunately, political and electoral prejudices have introduced into the 
solution of army problems considerations foreign to them. There are some 
points on which all are agreed. All are in favour of universal obligatory 
. service—with afew exceptions ; all wish to see the end of the vices, the 
bad customs,-of our military organization, the continued existence of 
which was sadly revealed. by the campaign in Tunis. But concord 
disappears when it comes to the question how to correct our faults. We 
still await a-law regulating the Staff. ‘The incredible tenderness of M. 
Gambetta for the system which subordinates the medical service and the 
„chefs de corps to the commissariat officers has delayed the reform of 
our commissariat for years. But the gravest question is that of recruit- 
ing. Although the one year’s service as established in France tells much 
more heavily than the Prussian voluntary service, and although the five 
years’ service imposed:on the larger portion of the army-is‘practically . 
reduced to forty months, the greater part of the Republican candidates 

wt the last elections endeavoured to prove their democratic and levelling 
. sentiments by demanding the abolition of the voluntary service, which 
is a privilege reserved for the leisured classes, and the establishment of 
a uniform service of three years for all alike—that is to- say, they called 
for ah aggravated form of the -system proposed by M. Laisant last year, | 
and which they had themselves rejected. M. Gambetta, the man chiefly 
responsible for the check given to M.-Laisant’s law—M. Gambetta, who 
had-always been known asa partisan of-long service—put himself at the ` 
head of the party for triennial service, and dfter his fall he drafted a Bill 
so radical that it was questioned whether he himself could- desire its adop- 
tion. He demands a three years’ service for all, even for the members of 
the educational body and the clergy. The Ministry, of which certainly not 
one single member was favourable to this system of false equality, which 
imposes on all classes burdens similar- in appeargnce, but pressing with 
tenfold greater weight-on the man who devotes -Himself’to a liberal 
career than on-the peasant or artisan—the Ministry, doubtless in order 
to putin practice that policy of concession to the Chamber of which M. . 
de Freycinet spoke in his declaration of the 28th of January, -proposed 
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a hybrid system which exempts the members of the educational body. 
and the clergy, and imposes two years’ service on graduates and three 
years’ on the mass of recruits. This hybrid system, which is sufficiently 
characteristic of the present Ministry, can satisfy no one, since it trenches 
on the theoretic equality on which it is sought to base the law; while at 
the same time, in imposing two years of service on those who give 
themselves up to the most serious studies, it puts difficulties in the way 
of recruiting for the liberal professions. For myself, I should desire 
this law to be utilized leas for the establishment of a pseudo-equality 
than as a means of compelling our young bourgeoisie to undertake 
serious studies by giving privileges to education. The three years’ 
service should be the rule; but all those who have completed the course 
of secondary education and taken a degree should serve for two years 
only, and those whose further devotion to study is proved by 
examination should serve but one year. Then we should see our uni- 
versities filled with students, and the military law would not only teach 
devotion to our country, but would promote the intellectual development 
of the nation. France needs not arms alone to defend, but also intellects 
to govern her. Butin France, and above all in the political world, 
there are few who understand the importance of higher education, 
and it is to be feared that in pursuing the chimera of equality we may 
stop short at the statue quo, in dread of a system which would in a short 
time make the entire bourgeois classes hostile to the Republic. 

This spirit of indecision which I have pointed out in the policy of the 
Ministry in home politics’ and in military affairs appears again in 
its foreign policy. In commercial matters it would be difficult to say 
whether the Government is in favour of free trade or of protection. 
It has concluded commercial treaties with Italy, Spain, and Belgium, 
but has not been able to come to an understanding with England. 
England on her side may have been wrong ;' but what I maintain 
is, that the Ministry never declared the principle of its economic 
policy, and that here, as elsewhere, its prime object appears to 
have been to please the greatest possible number of deputies.* Nor 
would it be less difficult to tell what is the guiding principle of 
its diplomacy. So far as one can jadge, the diplomacy of M. de 
Freycinet has for its object to round the ticklish point of the national 
honour, while at the same time accommodating itself to the resolute 
and even exaggerated pacific tendencies which sway the country 
and Parliament. But that cannot be called a foreign policy; it is 
parliamentary tactics. It secures a majority in the Chamber when 
a question comes up; but it does not give a definite direction to our 
diplomacy. It has been the bane of France for twenty years past— 
as M. Rothan has lately showed in his very remarkable books on 
“The Policy of France in 1866” and on “The Luxembourg Question” (C. 
Levy)—to have no fixed foreign policy, to have always sought: two’ or: 
more objects at once, and thus to have failed in them all.. France 
_created Italy, ard has ever since used all her ingeruity to turn it into 
Mu 2 
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an enemy ; France helped on the triumpk of Prussia, but without 
decision or frankness, so that, instead, of benefiting by it, she reaped 
war, defeat, and a hostility which may last well into the twentieth century. 
Since 1870, two policies have been pomible: either a- policy of abso- 
lute withdrawal, fortifying France intellectually, morally, and practi- 
- cally, and patiently awaiting the moment when it should be possible 
once more to» put her hand on the lost provinces ; or a contrary policy 
of open reconciliation with Germany, giving to France, with that sup- - 
port, great ‘activity abroad, developing her colonies, strengthening and 
extending her influence on the Mediterranean. Neither of these two 
lines of policy has been adopted. We have grudgingly accepted the 


_ support of Germany on one point, without ever adopting a friendly atti- 


tude towards her. The authority of France has been extended in 


‘Tunis, but too late and at enormous sacrifice. - Here, also, there has 


been no definite policy : the country has been annexed without annexa- 
tion, conquered without conquest ; it has never been clearly shown 
whether France sought to conform in the East to the traditional policy 
of protecting Turkey and Islamism, or, on the contrary, to range against 
them Christian civilization, and to grow at their expense. . There is no 
decision; the Ministry will and will not, does and does not.” Vessels are 
sent to Alexandria, and content themselves with watching Arabi Pacha 
throwing up fortifications at Alexandria against the Europeans, and Arabs 
murdering Christians. M. de Freycinet, seems to believe that diplomacy 
consists in writing admirable despatches, in making enchanting speeches, in 
being insinuating, ingenuous, seductive, and finding loopholes and subter- 
fuges in everything; but all that sort of thing is useful only for inferior 
details and the enér’actes of diplomacy. ‘True diplomacy consists iù know- 
ing Just what one wants, in pursuing the end always, by all means, with 


-~ indefatigable perseverance. I know well that such diplomacy, difficult 


anywhere, is specially so-under parliamentary rule, and in a- Republic 
where there is a change of Ministry about once a year, ' But why not- 
adopt the policy of withdrawal ? 

As ï have already said here more than once, the denizen which 
menace the Republic arise chiefly from Republicans themselves. ` The’ 
‘Conservative Catholic party, Bonapartist or Legitimist, may make some 
noise, because just now it is exasperated ; it may obtain a partial success 
at the elections because of the faults and divisions of the Republicans ; 


‘but substantially it iw powerless, and its strength is every day growing 


leas. The Irreconcileable party, the. Socialists, might, perhaps, be an- 
immediate danger if an economic crisis were to occur, or if the defects 
of Parliament or of the Government were to drive the Moderates to 
entire abstention. But so far the revolutionayy party does not appear 
to have grown since the Amnesty: it is profoundly divided into small 
rival sects ; its declamation and its ignorance render it ridiculous; it is 
made odious by its violence and its constant appeals to crime. In 
fact, it is for the present powerless. No doubt one must not 
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blind oneself to the sleeping dangers which may arise on this side, but 
neither must one exaggerate them through fear. The true dangers are 
the divisions of the Republican party, the bitter feelings of animosity, 
even of hate, which are exhibited in the Press and Parliament, between 
Gambettista and non-Gambettists, the increasing mediocrity in the choice 
of deputies sent to the Chamber by universal suffrage and the scruiin 

d'arrondissement, the feebleness of the deputies in relation to their con- 
stituents, and of the Ministers in relation to the deputies, and the spirit 
of sectarian narrowness observable in many politicians and republican 
administrations, and which, should it spread much farther, would disgust 
all free, broad, and delicate minds with the Republic. 

There is yet another danger for the Republic: it is the relaxation of 
social and moral order. Montesquieu said that democracy is fonnded 
on virtue; and if this saying is somewhat exaggerated, it is quite cer- 
tain that if the Republic does not develop fraternity among the different 
classes, the sentiment of devotion to the country, the love of simple, manly 
manners, it will not answer either to the ideas or to the hopes of those 
who believe in it; and it will lose in a very short time the prestige which 
its very name still possesses for the mass of the nation. For this reason 
it is impoesible to see without anxiety the savage and spiteful preachings 
of the revolutionary socialists, the excessive love of peace and well- 
being which reigns throughout the bourgeoisie, and, above all, the pro- 
gress of immorality. Not only are atrocious crimes multiplying, but the 
license of the press, of books, and of plays is growing; and it would 
seem that the Government feels powerless before this flood of immorality 
in which the public itself is an accomplice. It is true that just now it 
contends that this powerlessness arises from the last law which gives 
liberty to the press, and that it is proposing to the Chambers a new | 
law, permitting it to repress all outrages on good morals committed ` 
through the press. But before this last law was passed there was already 
a crowd of immodest productions which were displayed in the windows 
of the stationers and at the doors of the newspaper kiosques, and which 
were cried on the boulevards with revolting cynicism, while the most 
scandalous pictures provoked the attention of the passer-by. The 
“ Memoirs of Casanova,’ which had never been allowed to be sold 
publicly, were placed at the disposal of all comers under the galleries of 
the Odéon, and could be fingered by the students ; and alongside of these 
“ Memoirs,” modern works, without style or observation or wit, which 
are addressed only to the most depraved instincts. Unhappily, I must 
number in this category the latest romance by a man who, none the leas, 
has a powerful imaginatign and great gifts as a writer and an observer, but 
who has set himself to trade upon the attractiveness of scandal, the taste 
of the blasé for filth—M. E. Zola By a singular idolatry of the word 
Liberty, the Committee of the Chamber charged with the examination 
of the Bill for the represssion of obscene publications placed books 
beyond the reach of the hand of justice, so that here is nothing for it 
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but to endure the ravages wrought by cheap publications. dignified with 
the name of books. Is it not to be feared that, sooner or later,. the 
public, ‘and especially the artisan population, whoee children more than 
others are the victims of this vicious propaganda, will revolt with indig- 
nation against a Government which tolerates it? ‘Under the Empire great 
_ indignation was felt on: the subject of the tolerated hawking of question» 
able publications; they were prudish in comparison with, those which in 
these days we see issued at low prices from the press. Otherwise, I know 
that law has little power against these perverse tendencies; unlesa public - 
opinion strongly supports it. It will be strong when M. Zola’s friends 
turn their backs upon him, unless he gives up writing such novels as 
“ Nana” or “ Potbouille,’ when M. Armand: Silvestre’s friends refuse 
to shake hands with him because of his articles in GH Blas. Else-the 
evil will progress continually. In the end it will be impossible to take 
boys and girls to the theatre or to exhibitions of paintings... It is already 
impossible f put the Revue des deux Mondes into their hands... 

There is a complete school of writers and critics who take very easily 
this degradation of character, this depravity of morals. > We are in the 
' stage of decay, they say ; let us not struggle against destiny, let .us decay 
with resolution, with conviction, according to our measthe; at least, if 
decay renders this disposition of the soul still possible ; let us try to have - 
the qualities proper tb-nations in decay——infinite curiosity, subtlety of 
thought ‘and feeling, refined delicacy, éxquisite precision ‘of style. . We 
should seek in vain the noble simple grace of Virgil, the: majesty of 
‘Lucretius; but we may attain the brilliancy of Lucan, the eloquence of 
Seneca, the ripened grace of Petronius or Apulsius, the wit of. Martial. 
The theorist of this school of decay is M. Paul Bourget, who is at once 
an incisive literary critic, a true philosopher, and a charming poet. The 
7 yolume of “ Aveux” which -he has’ just published (Lemerre) intro- 
duces a strain of attractive originality into the concert of contemporary 
, poeta, TIt is true that 'one traces m him the influence of the pagan. 
pessimism of Baudelaire and of Shelley’s idealism, but with a personal 
favour added. This sceptic expresses the pain of scepticiam ;, this dlasé 
deplores his faults (which he details with: perhaps too much complaisance) 
in a tone of emotional melancholy, with a familiar and intimate mm- 
pliaty which renders him positively sympathetic, and one finds in Lim 
moře purity and more natveté than he himself would, doubtless, be aware 
of. His ideal is noble; and this Parisian of the boulevards belongs, -by 
his natural order, to the hills of Scotland and to the immaculate snows 
` of the North. Besides he would see in what I here say of him the 
confirmation of ‘his theory. ts not this discord between aspiration and 
deed, between desire and belief, the very proof of an age of decay ? 

In the eyes of M. P. Bourget the most perfect- literary type of our 
decaying time is M. Renan, that great worker who profesaes to live. on 
curiosity alone ; that sage of irreproachable life who ‘thinks it all right 
that others shouldebe less virtuous than himself; *that essentially — 
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religious soul who believes in no religion; that philosopher who laughs 
at philosophy ; that marvellous artist who no more has a fixed ideal in 
art than he has in morals or in politics, Never did M. Renan more 
candidly confess the contradictions which are the foundations of his 
thought than in his admirable speech at the Academy, in answer to M. 
Pasteur. He has there confessed that he changes his opinions with his 
interlocutors, and using once more a comparison which he had already 
used in speaking of Lamennais, he compared Truth to a coquette 
who repels too fervent adorers and encourages those alone who are some- 
what indifferent. 

M. Bourget would certainly classify among the geniuses of the age 
of decay that prodigious Victor Hugo, who, at eighty years of age, has 
just given us a new drama, “ Torquémada” (C. Levy), and who promises 
to publish soon two volumes of collected poems: “Toute la Lyre.” 
“'Torquémada” contains not ofily those dazzling images, those bursts of 
charming eloquence which bubble from the brain of Mugo with an 
inexhaustible abundance, but a powerful and elevated conception of the 
hero of his work, of whom he makes not a debased or tyrannical or 
hateful soul, but a convinced and disinterested fanatic who sees in the 
tortures inflicted on heretics a means of saving them from the pains of 
hell. But alongside of these good qualities, what faults there are from 
the artistic, psychologic, and historic point of view! And, as a question 
of truth, is this Marquis of Fuentel, who is a model of paternal love 
and a monster of perversity, true to life? Are this Ferdinand of Arragon 
and this Alexander VI. real, who exhibit with pleasure their vices and 
their infamous doings? What loud, offensive, confused colours! What 
thetoric, devoid of all sincere emotion | 

M. Bourget would quite as easily point out the signs of decay in 
the novels of contemporary literature. I am not speaking of M7 
Zola’s last work, which has nothing in common with literature ; nor do I 
speak of those scandalous novels which have no other merit than that 
of narrating, under borrowed names, the lives of the men and women 
of our day. Ido not speak even of those sensational works, such as “La 
Marquise,” by Albert Delpit, in which a pseudo-mysticism is patched on 
to the grossest sensuality. I speak of novels which have some literary 
value if they do not ahow qualities of observation or imagination. How 
incomplete, how incongruous, how unsatisfactory they are! A, Daudet 
creates types. His “ Numa Roumestan” (Charpentier), who is almost like 
a person writing his autobiography, who is analyzed with a mocking 
sympathy which is like a personal confession, is an admirable picture of 
those natures, expansive without real enthusiasm, generous without true 
goodness, intelligent without depth, all on the surface, impresaible on 
the moment, full of spontaneous impulses, which the South of France 
produces in numbers. ‘There are delightful pictures of common life 
in “ Num&é Roumestan,” but there is no romance. The loves of Valmjour 
and Henriette are not in the least real; therg is neither passion nor 
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development of character. Itis anecdoticromance. There is dramatic 
passion in G. Ohnet, the author of “ Serge Panine” and of ‘Le Maitre de 
Forges” (Plon); but the inexact-and colourless style shows M. Obnet to 
- bea half-made artist. “ L’Abbé Constantin,” by M. L. Halévy (C. Levy), 
is a charming, spirited, touching story, full of the best feeling; but is 
there not something factitious about it? Isit reallife? Is it a piecè’ 
of strong, simple, frank work? Is it not caloulated simplicity? And- 
_ that innocence which one breathes in the author of “M. et Mme. 
` Cardinal,” does it not resemble the innocence which ravished the readers 
of Berquin in the eighteenth century, when they came Caney, from 
Marmontel and Crébillon fils? ; 
If we proceed with M. Bourget to the theatre, here, too, he would 
find no difficulty m showing equally incontestable proofs of the spirit of 
‘decay. He might, perhaps, except “Madame Caverlet” by E. Augier, 
which is being played at the Gymnase, and which is one of the best 
pieces of this drank and robust master of the contemporary theatre. It 
may, however, well be said that we cannot judge it impartially so soon after - 
the vote in the Chamber on the law of divorce presented by M. Naguet,, 
at the moment when so many hearts beat faat at the thought of the 
deliverance foreseen, at the moment when the startling suit of the widow 
of the Duc de Chaulnes against her mother-in-law, the Ducheasse de 
Chevreuse, has raised in every drawing-room discussions as to the 
position of husbands and wives and children in disunited families. ‘If we 
leave on one side M. E. Angier, does not the greatest success of our 
times— Le Monde où l'on wehnuie,” by E. Pailleron—belong to a decay- 
ing theatre? There could be nothing more charming or amusing. It 
overflows with wit of the most pointed and delicate quality. The dialogue 
sparkles with humour, and- emotion springs quite naturally in the midst 
of laughter, like comedy amid tears. And yet is it a drama or a 
comedy? Are the characters solid? Ia the observation more than 
skin-deep? . Is it not mere handy incidents put as comedy? And 
would thp piece have had half its success if the author, when he put on 
‘the stage people known by the whole of Paris, had not added the attrac- 
tion of scandal to that of wit? But it is said Molière painted his- 
contemporaries. Yes, but he made-them types of humanity. Tartufe 
is always contemporary.. - Will they play “ Le Monde où l'on s’ennuie” ten 
years hence? Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Rantsan” belongs also to the theatre 
of decay. Its charm is the charm of contrast. The patriarchal manners 
of Alsace, the simple and honest sentiments which are the materials 
used by Erckmann-Chatrian in novels and plays, create new emotions 
for people who have nsed up those which Daudet’s subtlety, Zola’s — 
coarseness, and the senpuality of the tale-writers of the questionable 
press can awaken. Is there not a certain commonplaceness and 
mannerism in their style? Is not their naturalness somewhat arti- 
ficial? And, again, is “Rantzau” a play? The characters are placed 
and described ; they arg not developed. It is a series of pictures of 
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Alsatian manners—charming pictures to be sure—to which the actors of 
the ThéAtre Francais give—as they do to Parisian scenes in “ Le Monde 
ou lon s’ennuie”—a vividness, an air of reality that is quite astonishing. 
What shall we find if we speak of inferior piecee—of “ Lily’ at the 
Variétés, of Perle’ atthe Gymnase? Take from them their dangerous 
allusions, their libertine couplets, Mme. Judic’s talent, as yell as Dupuis’ 
and S. Germain’s, and what would be left of these so-called comedies 
which all Paris crowds to see ? 

If we accompany M, Bourget to the Salon, he would, I think, find no 
difficulty in showing that our art is decaying. How many are the 
painters who only look for effect, who seek only to attract the attention 
of the public or of the judges! How many are those whose object is 
sale, not art; who flatter the depraved taste of the day, or who simply 
servilely imitate, making no effort of imagination or observation! What 
business ability, what poverty of feeling and thought, and above alk 
what an amount of affectation! Affectation in M. Bastien Lepage, 
who no doubt analyzes the features of his figures with the pencil of 
a physiologist, but who plasters them on his landscapes without relief; 
and whose leaves and trees look like vegetables. Affectation in M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, who turns his defects in drawing into mystic 
awkwardnesses and religious stiffness, und his impotence as a colourist 
into a system of monumental decoration. Above all, affectation in M. 
Manet and the impressionists, who think to bring back Art to Truth 
because they are unable to produce any but vulgar types, and because, 
being incapable of making a thorough study of a landscape, a scene, or 
a type, they content themselves with reproducing, with more or leas of 
science, certain tricks and effects, and general outlines and colours of 
things. And what ravages are wrought by these evil tendencies! Go 
through the Salon, almost all our painters are under the influence of M.* 
Manet, of M. Puvis de Chavannes, and of M. Bastien Lepage. They 
delight in thin còlour, in quick work, in neglecting all finish, in laughing 
at perspective. . Take, in proof of this, such a first-class man as M.Baudry. 
Go and see the International Exhibition in the Rue de Séze, where, sur- 
rounded by Alma Tadema, De Nittis, Madrazo, Millais, A. Stevens, 
Wahlberg, Pokitonov, Knaus, Menzel, Gérôme, Dupré, aud Israels, he 
shines with incomparable lustre. Go and see the special exhibition of his 
works at the Orangerie at the Tuileries, and you will seo how great is 
the difference between his older work—his portrait of M. Guisot, his 
Leda, so enigmatic, so seductive, his ravishing little St. John—and his 
more recent portraits of Mlle. Deniére, of the little Montebello, of 
Parisina. M. Manet has visibly taken effect upon him. He is always 
a great artist, but often his painting becomes violent and lax. It is no 
longer what it used to be. When you come out of the Salon, go and 
seo Courbet’s work at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Here you have solid 
hearty painting. He did not paint for effect—to please the public—to 
get money. We painted, because impelled by an,internal necessity, with 
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all his heart, with conviction, with admirable attention. Whon he-made 
a’ mistake he did not do.it by halves, and many of his pictures are grandly 
bad. But when he has succeoded in reproducing his meaning what 
a powerful i impression he givæ.of Nature and Life; how impersonal he 
is in his work!. Nothing. here tastes of the ephemeral caprices of 
fashion ; Courbet worked for truth, for art, for the future. Henceforth 
he is nabere with the great. masters, apito of all his faults as a-man, 
as an artist. 

If, finally, we go with M. Bourget to the Concert-room, he voni: find 
it very easy to demonstrate that the contemporary musical movement is 
a certain proof of our decay. The taste for music has spread immensely 
during the last few years. This progres is not shown at the Opera, for 
neither Gounod’s “ Tribut de Zamora” nor M. Ambroise Thomas’s “ Fran- 
coise de Rimini” has greatly impressed the public. To the popular concerts 
of Pasdeloup are added each Sunday the Concerts Colonne at the Théâtre, 
du Ch&telet, the concerts at the Cirque d’Eté, and the Concerts Lamoureux 
- at the Chåteau d'Eau, the best of all, where the orchostra unites fire to 

a precision worthy of the Conservatoire, and is equal to. the best in 
Germany. All these concerts are crowded, and they perform at them all 
the great symphonies, froh Handel and Bach to Berlioz. and Wagner, 
whose “ Lohengrin,” even without dresses and scenery, produced a furore 
at the Concert Lamoureux. A Pleiades of young musicians sustains the 
honour of the French school,—Saint-Saéns,. Delibes, Lefèvre, Godard, ` 
Lalo.. The growth of musical taste in France is incontestable. Dut is it, 
looked at from a general point of view, a good thing? Does not this 
taste for music—setting aside whatever fashion may have to do with it 
'—proceed partially from a certain indolence in thought, because. brains 
are not interesting themselves so much with ideas, because a life of sensa- 
“tion and susceptibility is carrying the day over the intellectual life? 
Besides, are there to be found in our contemporaneous musical com- 
positions-those great bursts of melody which denote. the true lyric 
_ spirit, those great artistic ideas, that creative power, which are the im- ` 
perishable beauty of Glück and of Beethoven? . Does one not find, 
much rather, on the one hand, a sterile science, on the other an un- 
healthy nervous over-excitement? Poetry is replaced by musio because 
we prefer dream to thought. 

There is truth, much truth, in these Seema criticisms; and I have 
described them because they represent one side of the gaent I pro- : 
nounce on the intellectual and moral condition of France. But it 
would be very unfair to look only at this side of things, There are 
‘many signs of decay in our present. civilization; but the decay is 
neither immediate nor ifremediable. There aretwo things which pro- 
tect modern society from decay: on the one hand, the mutual influence 
of all the nations on ‘each other, and, on the other hand, the solid, 
healthy, unassailable basis provided by science for the work of this 
generation. There arp those who say that in Greece and in Rome it 
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was at the epoch of decay that the sciences were studied, and that at 
Alexandria learning, acientific research, metaphysical subtlety, and 
literary bad taste were in the forefront. That is true; but learning and 
science had not then the ascertained bases which they have to-day. They 
were then still part of the domain of the imagination and of curiosity. 
To-day they form upright, assured, virile minds. Spite of all his scep- 
ticism, is not M. Renan a true savant who has consecrated the greater part 
of his life to the construction of a literary and scientific monument, the 
last stone of which he has just placed in position with his seventh and last 
volume of the “ Histoire des Origines du Christianisme” (Levy)? Doubt- 
leas some imagination mingles with his work; contradictions are frequent 
in it, and he is careful to warn the reader not to abandon himself with 
too great confidence to the authority of his acience or the charm of his 
style. But has he not rendered great service to human thought in treat- 
ing this great subject for the first time from a truly historical, and not 
from a theological point of view? It is neither the negative criticism of 
Strauss nor dogmatic apology. ° It is passionless history. In his reply 
to M. Pasteur at the Academy, when he protested against confusing the 
two ideas of the supernatural and the infinite, was there not perceptible 
in M. Renan an affirmative tone very different from the rest of the 
speech? Was there not visible beneath the sceptical artist a learned 
man convinced of the principles of his science and of the rules of his 
scientific method? In his speech at the Academy, in answer to M. Cher- 
buliex a few weeks later, in his lecture at the Sorbonne on “ The National 
Idea,” one felt that there was in M. Renan a patriotic heart convinced 
that patriotism is above all an act of will and of faith, and deeply im- s 
pressed with the great danger which menaces parliamentary and 
democratic France—-the invasion of mediocrity. In the excessive 
susceptibility of a poet like Sully-Prudhomme, in the subtle complexity 
of the sufferinga which tear his thought and his heart, one may recog- 
nize the signs of a period of lassitude, of loss of power, of decay, but 
still a breath of large-heartedness blows through every pgge of his 
beautiful poems—love of humanity, faith in science, an ardent love for 
trath, patriotic devotion, impart to them a moral beauty which makes 
them do one good. f , 

In fact, how can we speak of decay when we turn to consider the 
work of men of science—of a man like M. Pasteur, for example, 
whose experiments in fermentation are in a fair way to regenerate 
the science of therapeutics and the whole of biology? The Academy 
called him to its membership as the man who at this moment does 
most honour to France. Surely none could have this dismal pre- 
sentiment of decay on the day when the Academy elected Sully- 
Prudhomme, Pasteur, and Cherbuliez at once by a triple choice, 
which the general voice confirmed. It is, to be sure, true that the 
Academy wus not willing to let the public rest under this good im- 
pression ; i has just elected Monseigneur Perraud, Bishop of Autun, 
whose beat qualification is his ecclesiastical dignity. 
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~ We shall find ourselves yet further removed from this feeling of deéay - 
of which we have spoken, if we enter the schools of science or of learning. 
What more worthy objects of admiration and respect are there than ~ 
some of the men who unhappily have lately been removed from us: 
Ch. Thurot, J. Quicherat, Ch. Graux? The first-named was a Hellenist 
of the first rank, a Latinist of great merit,-and his studies ou French ' 


. Grammar in the Middle Ages and on the history of French pronunciation, 
‘ are, known to all philologists. He -was for more than twenty years 


Professor of French, Greek, and. Latin grammar at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure, and has formed several generations of professors. J. Qui- 
cherat identitied his name with that of the Ecole de Chartes, where he 


„was o pupil at its first beginning, where he soon became professor, and 


where he passed his life as professor of archwology and diplomatics, and | 
then as director, His books—such as the “ History of Costume,” 
“St. Barbe,” “ Rodrigue de Villandrando”—his publication of the ` 
“Trial of Jeanne d’Arc”’—excellent as they are, give but a feeble idea 
of the merits of a man who was.as, remarkable for the force and massive- 
ness of his intellect as for his disinterestedness and devotion to his — 
work and to his pupile. „As for Ch. Graux, he was quite a young man, 

not- thirty years of age, but he was recognized as.a master by all 
the philologists of Europe. His book on “The Greek MSS. of the’ 
Esturial” was not only a masterpiece of patience, but still more .of 
sagacity and of historical good. sense. He was a, model professor; 
lecturing with an exactitude and clearness which imparted a charm to 
the driest subjects. He lived only for sciencd and for his work as a 
teacher. Such men are types of a race which is yet young and strong, 
and these types are. not so rare as one might believe. Among the 


. young people who-are being prepared to inaugurate a new era of. teach- ` 


tg in literature and science, we should find more than one such. The 
work brought to the examiners for the Doctor's degree is each year 
becoming more-thorough. Among it we find such books as M. Seign- 
obos’ on “The Feudal Régime in Burgundy,” which are really remark- 
able. We -have reason to deplore the spread of bad morality which 
dishonours our literature, our theatres, and our streets; but: read the’ 
charming book which Messrs. Perey and Maugras have just published 
(C, Levy), under the name of “ The Youth of Madame d’Epinay,” con- 
taining letters, fragments, and unpublished memoranda of that amiable 


- and thoughtful woman, and you will find that the nineteenth 


century -is still serious and moral compared with the eighteenth. . 
Read tho,“ Literary Recollections” of Maxime -du Camp (Hachette), 

or Q, Sand’s “ Correspondence” (C. Levy);.the publication of which. is 
just beginning, and which.gives us ao vivid & picture of social and literary, 


life immediately after 1880, and you will be strack with the amount | 


of falsity, of superficiality, of .frivolity, there was in the nevertheless 
brilliant Romanticist movement; and you will think that if, from a 


_ literary point of view, France has lost much, she has, perhaps, gained 
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much in gravity andin persevering, modest activity. Wait only a few 
years and you will see the effect of the immense sacrifices made for 
education. M. Albert Durny, in a book which is otherwise very inter- 
esting and remarkable, on “ Public Education during the Revolution” 
(Hachette), shows how great a disproportion existed between the ambi- 
tious and grandiose projects of the men of the Revolution and the 
poverty of their action in the matter of general educatiqn. He forgot 
to add that they traced the outlincs which have to-day been filled in 
by their heirs, and that it is to them in great measure that we should 
give our gratitude for the progress made during the past fifty years. 

If we pass from the literary to the artistic and theatrical world, besides 
what there incontestably is to regret and to be troubled for, I find also 
reasons for rejoicing. No doubt the important place occupied by painting 
and music in contemporary life is partially owing to the fact that we 
are more open to sensation than to thought, partially to the mediocrity 
of literary work. Painting has become an amusement for the eye, a 
luxurious furnishing. To the eyes of many there is nothing to choose 
between the annual Salon and the Muaée Grévin just opened, in which 
we see all our contemporaries—politicians, literary men, artists, actors— 
as wax figures. It is to be regretted that our two.most remarkable 
military painters, Detailleand De Neuville, should have spent a year in 
painting the Panorama of the Battle of Champigny; although, to our 
taste, the Panorama is a chef d'œuvre, and gives a really artistic im- 
pression. It may be deplorable that commercial ideas should be at the 
bottom of these multiplied exhibitions of landscape painters, of female 
artists, of animal painters, of liberal arts, &. &c.; but, after all, this 
incredible development of artistic production results in a development of 
public taste; from the mass of works of art originality and really 
elevated tendencies work themselves out. The “ Ludus pro Patri” of 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, spite of the criticism it deserves, is a work of 
great inspiration and produces a pure and noble impression. The Portrait 
and “ The Dancer” of M. Sargent are not only pictures of marvellous 
ability, but are bursting with a feeling of life which is incredibly intense. 
M. Dagnan Bouveret, in his “Bénédiction des Fiancés,” shows himself to 
be a profound psychologist and a master of the play of light. There 
could be nothing more touching than the serious collected faces of the 
Jiancés and the saddened tender gravity of the parents. M. Gerver, 
in his picture of the “Port au Charbon,” has shown how to draw artistic 
effects from the commonest objects of low life. And the landscape 
painters—MM. Stott, Binet, Bernier, Adan, Zuber, Armand-Delille, 
Sausay—portray for us Nature, always young and beautiful, seen by 
intelligent eyes and emotional souls. M. Adan’s picture of an Autumn 
Evening, was, with ‘those of MM. Dagnan and Sargent, the great 
surprise of the Salon. A woman leans her arm on a terrace above a 
valley bathed in mist and yellowed by the mellowness of October. It 
is nothing—its simplicity is perfect, but it is impossible to see this 
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canvas without emotion, without all its tenderness and melancholy 
going to one’s very heart. Do we now seek strong, manly work? Look 
at the masterpiece of M. Lhermitte, “ La paie des Laboureurs:” look: 
at the sculpture : look at M. Antonin Merieé’s group. What is it?—a 
strong Alsatian supports with one hand a dying soldier, while with the - 
other he brandishes with heroic gesture the gun he has let fall. . It says 
clearly that defeat is a mere accident, that right remains unconquered, 
and that the heart of Alsace is faithful to France. 

I think, also, that we may rejoice in the progress made by musical 
taste. It is grave music that people like—great music,.such as elevates 
the soul. It has oftén been said that the chief defect of the French 
was that they could not bear to be bored. Ido not say that the music at 
our concerts is a bore—quite the contrary ; but it is a good symptom to 
find the general public seeking, not light gay music, but such as requires 
close attention and reflection, such as appeals to the deepest interests of 
the mind—to find them listen to music which is difficult to understand, 
because it cohtains original ideas, real science, harmonious effects. 
: The taste for symphonies, the indifference to the Opera, are proofs that: 
the taste of the public has grown more serious. 

As for the theatre, itis not the fault of the public that but few really 
beautiful pieces are applauded there. Leta fine drama appear, and we , 
. should see what a reception it would have. M. Coppée had last year a 
real success at the Odéon with “ Madame de Maintenon,” in spite of its 
defects, because it embodied a noble’ idea written in excellent verse. 
The “Œdipe Roi” of Sophocles, splendidly played at the Thédtre Francais 
by Mounet-Sully, excited real enthusiasm ; and the people came in great: 
numbers to the Odéon to hear “ Othello,” although the actors were 
deplorably mediocre and the translation of M. de Gramont was not first- 
rate, Ifthe ThéAtre Francais would play the admirable translation of it 
published last year by M. J. Aicard, author of “Miette et Noré,” it 
` would be seen that the legitimate drama can always excite enthusiasm. . 
M. Perrin has promised “Othello” for several years past; and in: 
Monnet-Sally he has an Othello to his’hand. The applause received at 
the Porte St. Martin by M. Aicard’s ““Davenant,” which contains trans- 
lations of several fragments of Shakespeare, proves that the public 
always knows how to understand and applaud fine work, All is not 
deéay in the France of to-day. Let us, instead of pandering to the. 
. evil instincts of the crowd, address ourselves. to its healthy passions, its 
noble ee and we shall find a deep and ae response. 

G. Monop. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


I. > + 
WHAT IS THE SALVATION ARMY? 


S the person who has had perhaps the best possible opportunity of 
knowing all about the Salvation Army, I can moat positively state 
that nobody invented it, that it has been evolved out of no man’s 
brain, produced by no man’s scheming, and is never likely to answer 
any man’s own purpose—seeing that it has sprung into existence in a 
wholly unexpected way, and has already attained proportions and 
influence that place it utterly beyond the power of any one man to 
design or control its future, 

Some seventeen years ago I came to London almost a stranger to its 
vast artisan population. I saw that they were without God, and I b 
in one of the great East End thoroughfares to do what I could as ae 
preacher of the Gospel for their salvation. I had already had sixteen 
years’ experience as a Methodist minister, and had been privileged to 
seo so many thousands of hearts subdued beneath the power of the 
old-fashioned Gaspel, that I was certain it only needed to be brought to ` 
bear upon these{outlying masses to prove its efficiency for the salvation 
of the very worst of them, But how to get at them with it, that was 
the question ; and upon that question, be it well understood, we consider 
we are still at work, for each success attained serves but as an incentive 
to seek for more and as a guide how to attain more. 

I have not been, disappointed. The old Gospel from the very ‘first 
produced the old results. In a very few weeks after I took my stand, 
Bible in hand, amongst the jeering Growds of the Mile End Road, I had 
around me a valiant sompany of witnesses for Christ, recruited from 
amongst these maese, and the Atile one has steadily grown through all 
the seventeen years of conflict up to the present Army, with- its 820 
corps, its 760 officers entirely employed in the work, ifs 6,200 services 
every week, its audiences of thousands and tens of thousands, generally 
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the largest arid gathered i in any town it enters, and in most cases 
overtaxing the capacity of the largest buildings that can be secured. 
During those years we have had to unlearn and learn a great deal, and 
to all the lessons of our experience the world is more than welcome. 
- Às I have already intimated, we do not pretend as yet to have finished 
our education. War is a wonderful schoolmaster, and he is unworthy 
of the name of, soldier who does not continually seek to learn from foes, 
as well as from friends, how most completely and rapidly to conquer. We 
“have trusted in no human wisdom or power, but in‘ the living God; and 
whilst we set down to`His glory everything of success inthe past, we 


/ 


encourage ourselves in Him to look for far greater things than these yet — 


~ to'be shown us in the future, 

` As to our doctrines, however, let me boldly say we have never imagined 
there was anything new to be learnt, and have no expectation of ever learn- 
ing anything new. “ The word of the Lord liveth and endureth for ever.” 
We have not a particle of sympathy with those who would seek to tone 
down, or in shy way to adapt the Gospel of Christ to suit the fancy of 
the nineteenth century. - 

The old-fashioned Gospel that tells man he ja thoroughly bad -and 
under the power of the devil, that drags out the very hidden things of 
iniquity to the light of the great judgment throne, that denounces 
sin without mercy, and warns men of eternal wrath to come, unless they 
repent and believe in the’ only Saviour ; the. Gospel whose goodness does 
riof consist in tho suppression of all ‘but sweet sounds of love, but ‘in 
the: plain ‘straightforward ceaseless announcement. of the whole trath ; 
the Gospel of a crucified Saviour who sked real blood-to save. men from 
a real guilt and a real danger. of a real -hell, and who lives again to 
give a real pardon to thè- really penitent, a real deliverance from the 
guilt and power and pollution and the fact of sin to all who really give 


“Yip‘to Him g whole heart and trust Him | with a panet trust—such. is 


the gospel of the Salvation Army. . ~ 

* We believe the three creeds of the Church wih all our Haak: We 
Bae ‘every word of the Comminsation Service, and we go about 
denouncing. the wrath of God against sinners just as people must who 
really believe ` that all these things are true.. We have, often been 
repréached, in fact, because we’ dwell so much upon what are often 
called “ dark” truths, instead ‘of joining in. the popular chorus of excuse 
for iniquity, and eweettiess and love for everybody ; ; but we believe the 
greatest poasible kindness to a, man who is doing wrong and going to 
helt is to tell him šo`in the plainest and most urgent. language that can 
Be” gaed. Once stopped snd turned from his evil way, he wil zoon find 
wuts for himself ‘all the loveliness of the great salyation. 

We teagh men’ to expect salvation from -the guilt of sin the moment 
that, turning from it‘to God, ‘they trust, Him to receive and pardon 
them. -We teach the new convert that God is able and willing perfectly 
to ‘purge ‘his heart from all ‘its evil tendencies and desires the moment 
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the soul, longing for this perfect deliverance from sin, trusts Him for it 
all. We urge the people not to rest until God has thus cleansed the © 
thoughts of their hearts by the inspiration of His Holy Spirit, so that 

they may perfectly love Him and worthily magnify His holy name. 

And we assure them that no matter how severely they may be tempted, 

how full of frailty and liable to error and to falling away they may be 

in themselves, God will preserve them blameless, and cause them every- 

where to triumph as long as they fully trust and obey Him. 

We teach that sin is sin, no matter who commits it, and that there 
cannot be sin without Divine displeasure, even if it be in His own chil- 
dren. And we teach that there is a real, constant, and perfect deliverance 
from sin provided by the Lord Jesus Christ, which all men are responsible 
either for accepting or rejecting. 

We teach all saved men and women that they ought to lay down their 
very lives for the salvation of others: that being followers of Christ 
means sacrificing all our own interests and enjoyments ang possessions— 
our lives in fact-——to save a rebel world, and that whoever does not so bear 
the Cross has no right to expect the Crown. 

Our training of converts is, of course, based on this theory. ‘The 
Moment any man, woman, or child, kneeling at the front row in one of 
our barracks, professes to have received the remission of sins through 
faith in Christ, we require them to stand up and tell the audience what 

the Lord has done for them. This,-in itself, is a test of the genuineness 
- of the work; seeing that this first testimony, as well as the public 
surrender to God, made by coming forward to the front, is witnessed by 
old companions in sin, members of a man’s household, or workmates. 

The professed convert’s name and address is registered, and where 
our plan of organization is perfectly worked he is at once placed under 
the care of a sergeant, whose duty it is to see that he comes up to ak” 
the services he is able to attend, or else to report him to the captain for 
visitation, The new convert is expected to put an “8S” on each collar, or 
something of the kind, at once, and thus show his colours wherever he 
goes. It is of course explained to him at the penitent form, if he does 
not know it beforehand, that we require him to give up the use of 
intoxicating drink altogether, and he soon finds that we look upon tobacco 
and finery in dress as little less objectionable: 

The converts are expected to take their place forthwith in every open- 
air meeting and procession, and on or near the platform in every meeting 
indoors, and to use every possible opportunity of service, in singing, 
speaking, prayer, door-keeping, selling of The War Cry, visiting—in short, 
to become soldiers. To all who so conduct themselves a soldier’s pass or 
certificate is issued, renewable quarterly. Those who for three months 
conduct themselves in a satisfactory manner are to be passed from 
the general roll, on which all recruits are entered, on to the roll of 
efficients, 

We have, very little trouble in the way of discipline as ordinarily 
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understood, for we compel all our soldiers to live under the blasing 
light of public service, and we find the bare-faced hypocrite to be a very 
rare creature. No ordinary working man or woman can maintain before 
. workmates and neighbours for many hours such an open profession of 
religion as we demand, unless they really possess and enjoy it. Onthe . 
contrary, one of our greatest difficulties is to find the fallen ones, who 
almost invariably avoid the very sight of an old comrade, even removing 
to a new home rather than encounter those who could remind them of 
their fall. 

The wonderful newspaper accounts of persons, generally described as 
“ captains,” convicted of crime have all related, except in three cases of 
drunkenness, to people who were not’ connected with us at all,and the 
three cases referred to were those of reclaimed drunkards, who were 
never officers, but who, after having for some time shown themselves 
faithful as privates, relapsed for a time into their former ain. 

Of course there are many instances in which the work that seemed 
to be done proves either to have been unreal or transitory ; but the . 
proportion of these to the total of professed converts cannot be large, or 
the progress of the Army would suffer frequent and severe checks, 
instead of presenting in all directions such rapid and ceaseless growth. 
Having to organise mostly by means of uneducated persons, we have á 
slow and uphill task in perfecting our local records and arrangementa ; but 
there is constant improvement, and we hope soon to be able to account. 
definitely and fully for eray one who once comes penne our 
influence. 

Our plan of organization, moreover, makes every soldier in sqmé 
degree an officer, charged -with the responsibility of so many of-his 
townsfolk; and expected to carry on the war against the streeta, street, 

“Or part of a street allotted to his care, Around every corps, in like 
manner, will be mapped a portion of the country, and every village will 
be placed under the care of a sergeant until a corpa. be established in it 
under commissioned officers. 

The country is divided into some thirteen divisions, each under the - 
command of a Major, whose duty is not only to direct and inspect the 
operations of all the corps already established ; but to aee to the exten- 
sion of the war to new localities, to the calling out of new officers, and 
to the removal of either officers or éoldiers, who have ceased to be fit for 
their position. 

Each corps is under the command of a Captain, assisted by one or 
two Lieutenants, who are entirely employed in and supported by the 
Army, and eE duty is not only to do their best ‘by conducting 
services outdoors and in, and by visitation of tfose already enlisted ; 
but ceaselesely to plan and operate ior the salvation of thé whole popu- 
lation committed to their charge. 

These captains and lieutenants are | from one corps to another 
every six months’ or thersabouts,-in order to avoid the danger of settle- 
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ment into old ruts, or ofsa too strong attachment on the part of either 
the officer or soldier to person or place, rather than to God and, the war. 

The system of government is absolutely military. Those who ridicule 
our use of military terms would cease to do so if they had any idea how 
really we are an army. We have thousands if not tens of thousands 
of soldiers who are ready at a word to leavé all and go out to rescue 
the souls of others, and who glory in. submitting to the leadership 
of the men or women placed over ck for the sake of Christ and the 
world. 

Some, of course, who have informed themselves of the facts, condemn 
this our absolute system of government as unscriptural and dangerous, 
if not worse than that. But we have tried other plans, and found them 
wanting. We began with the paternal system, but afterwards experimented 
freely in a system of extreme democracy in government. For years we 
laboured in the constitution of committees, large and small, after the 
models of the surrounding Churches. But we found in all this no 
advantage, and endless difficulty and trouble. We have always found 
the most godly and devoted workers the least disposed for debate or 
mere talk, and that the great result of consultations, committees, -and 
the like, is obstruction, vain-glory, and idleness. We find that real 
soldiers care little who leads, or how they march, so that there is victory, 
and that we get along best without the people who must needs discuss 
and vote about all they do. We have never enjoyed sch unbroken - 
peace and harmony everywhere as we have had since it has become ` 
thoroughly understood that the corps is under its Captain, the division 
under its Major, and the whole army under its General, with no hope 
for any one of successful agitation against superior authority. 

The management of affairs has necessarily, with the growth of the Army, 
come to be divided, and the heads of departments at headquarters ang. 
the Majors in their several divisions have each to bear a large share of 
duties and responsibilities, in order that all the business may be speedily 
and carefully dealt with. It is also a very great object with us to — 
avoid using our system of government so as to limit spiritual liberty or 
hamper with awkward restrictions any officer in the accomplishment of 
his great mission. To condemn, for instance, the devoted young man — 
who, in his intense seal for the good of others, issues a bil against 
which “ people of taste” cry out instead of kindly helping him to do 
better, would be as ruinous and foolish as to shoot the young and 
spirited horse that has smashed your carriage against a gate-post. 

The property of the Army is held for its exclusive use by the General 
for the time being, under the terms of a deed enrolled in Chancery on 
the 7th of August, 4875, and our solicitors, Messrs. Whittington, Son, 
& Barker, 8, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., hold in their possession 
our deeds and a complete schedule of all property thus standing in the - 
General’s name. 

The finances of the Arm; y. —We have always taught all who attended 
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Our services the duty and TE N of giving in Support of the work, and 
the: majority of our corps are now self-supporting: ° 

‘Each corps has its treasurer and secretary, to whom, as well as to 
the Captain, everything connected with the local finances is well known. 
The officers receive no salary until all other local expenses, such as rent,” 
gas, &c., are met. . The books of the corps are’examined from time to’ 
time ie ‘the Major and by officers from headquarters, who have, 
however, nothing further to do-with tho-local finances. Each division 
has its fand for divisional extension, administered by a seca treasurer 
and secretary under the direction -of the Major. 

-The general funds of the Army, out of which the expenses af t the staff, 
the salaries and expenses of the Majors, the first cost of opening new . 

a stations, the support and travelling expénses of cadets, and all the other’. 

- ypultiplied costs-of- management, are met; is sustained by subscriptions 
and donations from persons of all religious denominations, amounting 
last year. in all to only-some: £21,000, and is accbnnted for under ‘the 
constant supervision and: annual audit of Messrs. Beddow & Sons, 
chartered accountants, of 2, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. : 

The General-has never received a penny out of the funds of the Army 
towards his support, which- has always Deen proraed for, in the: Boe 
providence of God, otherwise.: 

The publications of the Army, including The War Cry and The Little 
Soldier, with a joint:circulation of -some 860,000 weekly, are not only a 
- mighty power-for the propagation of the Army’s teaching, but will in: - 
time api a great source of income thereto. - . ° 

The officers of the Army are drawn ‘from the ranks. Those who 
* prove the most valuable soldiers are recommended by their captains to” 
headquarters, -inspected-and reported on-by the Major, and if then able 
4g-answer, to the satisfaction of the General himself, a lengthy series of’ | 
-questions, they are invited to the Training Barracks at Clapton. ' Here 
a fow weeks of East London work-test their qualities and qualifirations 
_ very - severely, and meanwhile they-are trained in conductmg every 
branch of. the service, carefully drilled; and taught the simplest way of 
conveying the great truths of the Bible to their people. The ‘training 
‘given, however, does not purport to be so much scholastic’ as spiritual, 
the great neceesity continually preased upon every one’s attention being 
that of-holiness of- heart and life. Those who prove to be unfit for an 
officer’s post are unhesitatingly sent back to their place in the ranks. 
The care exercised in selecting cadets, however, is such that this ‘neces- 
sity does not often arise. Very few persons are received as officers who 
do not give up homes or positions more comfortable from a worldly 
, point of view than the one they come to, so that%the Army is pretty- 
well secured against the ravages of self-seeking persons. 

After from: six weeks to three months’ stay the cadet is suddenly 
despatched as a Lieutenant to some captain in the field. Neither captain 
nor lieutenant- has often many shillings in his pocket when he lands 
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in a strange town to ‘cofamence his work. Constant dependence on 
God for all his needs is a leason often learnt amidst very hard sur- 
roundings. But so rapid and complete is the success generally gained 
nowadays, that the officer's lot is not often one of great privation. 
Mob violence is becoming more and more unusnal, as the Army is better 
known and understood by the authorities and the masses, and the officers 
are able to give their whole strength with little drawback’ to the service. 

Each: officer is expected to conduct -from 19 to 25 meetings weekly, 
extending over 80 to 856 hours; to spend 18 hours in visiting from 
house to house, and to spare no possible effort besides for the good of 
souls. The utmost amount of salary to be drawn by a single man 
captain is 21s. weekly, by a woman captain 15s., and by a married 
captain 278., with ls. per week per child, so that the Army is never 
likely to be troubled with drones. 

The work of an ordinary Sunday commences with a prayer meeting 
from 7 o'clock till 8. Then follow open-air meetings or marches 
from 10 to 11, from 2 to 8, and from 5,80 to 6.80, followed by indoor 
services from 11 to 12.15, 8 to 4.80, and 6.80 to 10. Upon extra- 
ordinary occasions the programme is varied by a march at 6 AM., a 
mass meeting in the open air from 10 to 12.80, or a march after some 
of the indoor meetings. 

The officer’s position is, moreover, held simply, so to speak, by the 
sword, the unsuccessful man after sufficient trial being left without 
appointment. Moreover, as already pointed out, the officer who has 
for six months been winning the love of a corps and a town, is then 
removed, often at a very few days’ notice, so that any little beginning 
of a selfish sentiment is checked, and the spirit of a united and single- 
eyed devotion maintained. An officer is, in short, expected to be* an 
example of self-sacrifice for the salvation of the world. - 

What will tt grow to? Who can guess? Icannot. Never, I hope, 
into a sect. We have taken and shall continue to take every precaution 
against this. Warned by the failure of John Wesley in maintaining his 
unsectarian position, we are striving to avoid what we think were his 
mistakes, l 

l. Instead of refusing to complete our organization, we strive to per- 
fect it more and more, making it, however, step by step, more exacting 
on all who join, so as to exclude all but real soldiers, leaving to the 
Churches all who wish mere church life. 

2. Instead of insisting upon attendance on any church, even for the 
Sacrament, we teach our people to spend all their leisure time with the 
Army, to visit churches only as corps by invitation, so as to promote 
general godliness and*harmony, and to avoid as the very poison of hell 
all controverted questions. 

By these means we have certainly attained already a most friendly 
footing in relation to all the Churches in many localities, and we trust, 
in auother ypar or two, to have not only gained the warm sympathy of 
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all godly men, but to have spread far and wide a spirit of love and 
hearty co-operation that will do much to lesen the dividing walls of 
sectarianism. 

~ At any rate, whoever may smile or frown, “The Salvation Army is 
marching along.” We are not only extending the work in this country 
at the utmost possible speed, but propose, God willing, ere the year 
closes, to reinferce and- expand our operations in France, America, and 
Australia, and to establish headquarters, at rate, in New Zealand, 
India, Sweden, and Holland. 

~ We are just commencing, too, the organization of separate corpe for 
children in each town, with barracks and daily services of their own, which 
will, we have no doubt, give a very great impetus to the War. We hope 
that ere the end of the summer the appointment of sergeants to villages 
near our town corps will -have greatly increased our numbers. 

But, above all, we trust ever to increase in that entirety of devotion to 
the Lord Jesus, which, sweeping away, as it must, all consideration for 
ourselves and ‘our own future, must needs ensure to’us the greatest- 
favour from Him who is our strength and our all, and “the widest, ji 
most unbounded usefulness to a ruined world. 


WILLUM "Boorn. 
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~ THE LAST REVIVAL. ` 


T is difficult for those who regard this world as-a Burning House to 
be tolerant of the deliberation and composure wherewith the official 
Fire Brigade usually carry the escape to the threatened quarters, and- 
the dulcet whispers whereby they seek to rouse. the slumberers doomed 
to destruction. It is equally difficult for unbelievers in mundane or 
post-mondane conflagrations to recognize with becoming gratitude the 
efforts of a trampling, shouting crew of volunteers rushing uncalled to 
the rescue of souls, battering at ‘everybody’s door, and ane 
warnings and invitations to come forth and be “ saved.” 
' The`man of the world and the religious man have always been so far 
apart that what was wisdom to one has been foolishness to the other ; 
but hitherto there has been on the part of “ Mr. Worldly Wiseman” a. 
tacit admission that it is a City of Destruction in which both he and 
“ Christian” dwell; and that the policy of finding a refuge was only a. 
question of time which his fellow-citizen was injadiciously disposed to 
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hasten before the inevitabte death-bed, where conversion would be press- 
ingly expedient. Nowadays a much more radical difference divides 
the minds of mer, and it is by no means only the worldly man or the 
sceptic who discards the Burning House theory of human life. The most 
profoundly pious persons in our time have, as a general rule, passed on 
to a conception of religion as something altogether different from a 
contrivance provided for the escape of souls from perdition ; and in the 
higher view that Divine punishments must ever and always be Divine 
mercies, they have reached a standpoint whence Revivalist alarms and 
rescues seem. scenes of the spiritual nursery, unfitted for the grown-up 
sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. 

It is a matter of certainty, however, that while the earlier and cruder 
idea of religion survives, outbursts of zeal for “saving souls” in fire- 
brand fashion will periodically take place. The wonder is, not that we 
should behold just now such a phonomenon as the Salvation Army, as 
that there should at all times be thousands of people who seriously 
_ believe that their neighbours are tumbling hourly into the Pit, and who 
nevertheless find it possible to enjoy all the little pleasures of life with 
unabated gusto, and never lift a finger to save their hapless friends 
from perdition. Revivalism is far more natural, more human, more 
logical—given the supposed condiitons which it assumes—than buying 
and selling, ploughing and reaping, going to dinner parties, and 
attending sales of art furniture; and it must and ought to reappear for 
many a day amongst us, till it pass into the finer form (even now often 
ensheathed in its coarse husk) of passionate aspiration after the higher _ 
life for ourselves and our fellow-men. That which alone is really mark- 
worthy about the Salvation Army is, that it embodies the old revival 
spirit in a form of unusual vigour and coherency, and that it out- 
Herods all its predecessors in the audacious familiarity of its treatment 
of sacred things. It has, I think, three principal elements of success, 
and one clement of failure—of failure so disastrous as to threaten to 
neutralize every possible good which it has done òr may do. : 

1. First among the elements of success is the organization of the 
“ Army,” which combines the inspiriting military pattern with the rigid 
discipline and complete autocracy of the great monastic orders. “General” 
Booth’s authority more nearly resembles, I believe, that of a General of 
the Jesuits or tho Franciscans, than that of Sir Garnct Wolseley or 
Sir Evelyn Wood. 

2. The adoption of the Temperance agitation by the Army has not 
only given it a practical aim and saved it from the mere hysterical ex- 
citement of ordinary Revivalists, but has commended it to the good- 
will, and in some cases bo the warm- support, of Churchmen who would 
have been the last to countenance a purely pseudo-spiritual revival. The 
teachings of the leaders of the Army and their practice are alike removed 
from mere subjective emotion. Mrs. Booth has repeatedly and indignantly 
abjured the doctrine that righteousness is no more than “filthy rags ;” 
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and it may be said justly of the Army that its Salvation i is that of Works 


` quite as muchas of Faith. Teetotalism is at this moment the common 


ethical ground of all the sects, from that of General Booth to that of >` ` 
Cardinal Manning. The enthusiastic advocates of the system may be found 
everywhere, and eagerly support one another, casting- for the moment 
all. theological differences into the shade; a wholesome spectacle 
to be repeated hereafter through all the range of moral agitations, 
Those numerous gin-palaces alleged to have’ been shut up in Bristol 
through the agency of the Army and before the Blue Ribbon invasion, 
have afforded just-the kind of fruits which, when the practical British 
mind beholds, it ceases to cavil at the root. The renunciation of tobacco 
is another sacrifice demanded of the Army which, like all those asked of 
men, binds their hearts to the cause or person for whom they . are 
made. As Carlyle remarked that -Ramadan did more than any feast 
for Islamitic zeal, so the consciousness. of effort and self-denial in the 
modern Temperance movement supplies fuel to enthusiasm such as no 
reward could afford. That it sometimes (and notably in the case of 
many Salvationists) goes further, and puffs up the Teetotaller with self- 
satisfaction and arrogance, was perhaps an inevitable consequence of 
euch a practice of ascetic virtue. Every virtue, even the very small one 
of early rising, hasa tendency to nourish ostentation, but of all merits that 
of Teetotalism possesses greatest potency in this direction, Probably,- as 

most people acquire it from a benevolent desire to set a good example 
to others rather than for their own moral exercise, they naturally- feel 
that the utility of their self-denial would be lost unless everybody should 


- be aware of it. In the less reticent classes, of which the rank and file of 


the Salvationist Army consists, the self-glorification of reformed drunkards 
is said to proceed so far that the fulfilment of his pledge seems sufficient 
per se to elevate the convert in his own eyes to the rank of a saint and 
martyr, and he reduces the whole Ten Commandments to the new 
one, “Thou shalt drink no alcohol.” From the man who renounces 
beer, nothing further (he appears to think) ought to be expected i in the 
way of virtuous effort; nay, God himself is somewhat in his debt for 
his splendid ETEA 

It is needless to say that this kind of thing must be detestable in 
the eyes of the leaders of the movement, -whose teaching (so far as I 
have heard it) is singularly comprehensive and sound on other moral’. 
questions. Teetotalism has accomplished wonders of reformation. 
We must not be surprised if it involve some evils and mistakes. On 
a les défauts de ses qualités. 

8. To these two elements of success must be added the remarkable ” 
preaching powers of the woman who is, if P mistake not, the soul 
of whateyer is best in the movement—Mrs. Booth. Her real eloquence, 
with all-its quaint and even grotesque forms of pronunciation and 
grammar, and amazing fabrication -of words (such, for example, as 
“ Jumbleization” occurring in a very solemn argument), is a oe 
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engine of persuasion; but she possesses‘ more’ than mere rhetoric,. 
however: varied and vivifying. + She has an immense store of sound 
‘sense and practical experience, combined with a genuinely high ideal 
of life and duty. “After listening to her many times for hours together, 
I have found myself bringing away mpre fresh and sound ideas, and less 
“ padding,” than from any series of ony it has been my aot to 
hear for many a day. 

4. But the despotic igaara, and the emacs work of the 
Army, and the eloquence of its leaders—all legitimate elements of 
success—are none of ‘them ita’ most characteristic feature. The harp 
and viol may have s share in its music, but the sound of the drum 
overpowers all the other instruments in a distreasing manner to the 
public ear. That Christianity could ever have been made “ rowdy” 
would have seemed an impossible feat; but the Salvation Army has 
accomplished it; and the very grave question presses, whether by this 
deplorable deteliction it is not doing a mischief -for which thé immediate 
and ostentatious “ conversion’ ” of hundreds of drunkards and sinners would 
fail to compensate. I suppose no -one will dispute that this rowdyism 
really prevails in the processions, hymns, services, and publications 
of the Salvation Army. > There is no attempt on the part of the leaders 
to soften the fact that “-Aggressive Religion” involves compelling the 
attention of the unconverted; whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear. Religion (such is their view) had been long tapping quietly 
at the door of men’s hearts, and it had not obtained admittance. - But 
even Dr. Watis’s aluggard must not be allowed to turn round for a 
“little more slumber” when-the Salvationists have put their hand on 
his knocker. Gentle means and excellent good taste on the part of the 
established: clergy have failed. -Strong measures must therefore be 
‘adopted, and’ decdrum dispensed with for the moment. Revolutions 
are not made with rose-water. Where eternal interests are at stake it 
is ridiculous: to stand on-punctilios: These principles have obvious 
application in a practical way. -The first: thing to be ‘done is to make 
people attend the services of-the Army. There would-be no tse in 
ringing bells, for bells have been:ringing for ages to little purpose ; ‘so 

drams and fifes must:be employed, and played about the streets. The 
-~ War-Cry must-be read, and therefore made -startling and attractive. 
Accordingly its articles are headed by such titles as “ Jumbo and Jesus.” 
Old psalms and hymns, even of the Moody and- Sankey collection, are 
not atirring-enough ;'#0° new. canticles are composed, such as one heard © 
at the door of -a church: in Torquay where:a detachment of the army 
halted as the ee issùed nevar por ‘service : = 


E ua folly old Da; ~ 
- was ap to haron in a fary van.” 


The chorus being something i in thif wife: =! 


cad 


a4 every j 
arte caripd o bo a lly old ma, in a fiery va.” ° 
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. The chariot of Elijah tarned into the van-omnibus ofa school feast, 
and the most solemn character in the dim twilight of history described 
as a “jolly old man,” are touches which might seem to reach tho climax 
of that which I have called Religious Rowdyiam ; but I regret to hear 
that some of the leaders of the Army have used much worse phrases - 
because applied in higher connection. “Speaking of the common reproach 
to the Army of being “always in a row,” the preacher said, “ = 
what if we are? Is not God always in a row?” . 
_ It is painfal, perhaps scarcely right, to quote such words, ayer for 
reprobation ; but only by citing a few of them can a judgment be formed 
on the question which, as I have said, it deeply concerns us to answer 
whether the proceedings of the Salvation Army aro on the whole to be 
approved or deplored. 

Tt is but Justice in estimating these (to my thinkiùg) frightful expres- 
sions, to bear in mind that the temptation to say grotesque things in a 
sermon intanded to attract the multitude, must be, to a quaint and 
original mind, almost insurmountable. The first odd and.unconventional 
. sentence produces a sensation which it thenceforth becomes the object 
of the preacher constantly to renew. The receipt for platform dis- 
courses in the Salvation Army obviously begins ‘ Catch your Hearers” 
—by fair’rhetoric’ and grave argument if you can; but if they will not 
be caught by these, then by the most extravagant thing you can think 
of. Persnade, if possible ; but startle, if you cannot persuade. Now the 
evil of this plan is that the palate for jokes, like the palate for pickles, 
requires every day more piquant condiments. The quaint illustration, 
the homely use of solemn words, the introduction of slang into theology. 
—all the little “ effecta’ which send a subdued chuckle round a hall— 
must be heightened and rendered more grotesque if the same result is 
to be obtained Sunday after Sunday. The preacher feels bound not to 
fall below the expectations of his audience or disappoint them by - 
tameness and sustained gravity, and so the evil grows. Pulpit vies with 
pulpit, and procession outsizigs procession. The older and more -regular 
preachers of the churches who had indulged in a mild way their origi- 
nality, find their heretofore popular pulpit jokes pale before the pyro- 
technics of the. Salvationists, and are proportionately shocked and 
indignant; while the new Revivalist finds himself drawn by degrees 
- probably far beyond the limits which his earlier feelings and ‘calmer 
judgment would place on his levity. 

To such of us as can recall the profoundly solemn spirit which charac- 
terized the old Evangelical type of piety, there is something more than 
painful, even abhorrent, in the irreverence which now confronts us. The 
awe-inspiring psalm of our youth is changeé to a music-hall melody 
whistled sbont the streets; and the sublimeimage of Religion is dressed 
up as a merry-andrew. Muscular istianity did much, not always 
wisely, but on the whole, well, to break up the gloom which hed settled 
on Evangelical piety of the Cowper stamp, and to stop the tendency to 
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twaddle and cant which its baser imitators exhibited. To the school 
of Arnold and Kingsley has followed that of the Ritualists, who, while 
instituting a superfluity of corporeal demonstrations of reverence in 
worship, have yet, it is to be feared, done somewhat to distract, by 
“histrionic” services and the multiplicity of genuflexions, the aim of 
worshippers from that inward prostration of spirit which Eyangelicalism 
sought alone. But far beyond all these, at the furthest, swing of tho 
pendulum, we now behold parading our streets the Salvation Army, 
amongst whom scarcely a vestige of religious awe, or even of decorum 
in touching things reverenced by their neighbours, cau be traced. The 
French divine who some years ago disgusted the English readers of his 
book on Prayer by insisting that God was débonnaire, has been left 
far behind, and the stillness of Heaven itself is broken to our ears by 
vile talk of “rows,” “ Hallelujah gallops,” and “jolly” prophets ascend- 
ing in “ fiery vans.” ‘Nothing is left for awe or solemnity above or 
below. - 8 E 
Now the dietin is whether, in thus despoiling religion of reverence, 
these well-intentioned people are not destroying the thing itself, — 
whether religion be -anything but heathenism, when it has been de- 
spoiled of reverence? May not a man as well aspire to Valhalla as 
to a Heaven whither he expects to be conveyed in a pleasure-van? And 
may he not as properly worship Æolus or the god of Tumults as a God 
“alwaysin a row?” The matter is one deserving gravest consideration. 
We possess a score of definitions of religion. It may be, in its germ, as 
Schleiermacher held, merely a sense of Dependence (Abhdngighsitsgefual) ; 
or, as defined by Schenkel, a “sense of Dependence ethically induced ;” 
or, it may be, in its essence, as Mr. Matthew Arnold teaches, “ Morality 
touched by emotion ;” or, as the ingenious author of the new treatise . 
on “Natural Religion” maintains, it may be essentially Admiration, “for 
worship,” he asys, “is habitual admiration ;” albeit to becomé religion 
in the complete sense, he adds, that it must not only recognise the 
Unity in the Nature which is admired, but “ make sufficiently prominent 
that which is highest in: it—namely, the moral principle.”* For 
myself, I would define it in none of these ways, but as the perfectly 
natural and actual reception of the influence of the Divine and Infinite 
Spirit, by the spirits of His children ; an influence which, in its highest 
benediction to the faithful soul, becomes Divine Communion. But, 
whatever definition we may dccept for religion, one thing is certain— 
namely, that the sentiment of reverence must pervade it, or else 
if is a mere’ paganism. The “sense of Dependence” must be 
that of the consciously weak and faulty child looking up to infinite 
Strength and Goodnes# above him. The “Emotion” wherewith- 
morality is to be “touched” must be the emotion of adoring homage 
for the _Impersonated Moral Law. The “Admiration” which alone is 
religious Worship is that which prostrates the soul before He Sun of 
© . 4 © Natural Religion,” p 98. r 
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Righteousness arising before the eye of the rhind. - The reception of the 
influence of the Divine Spirit which is Religion, is. that which man gives 
when he bows his head and says, “Thou art to me all that I desire; 
make me to,Thee what Thou desirest, O Thou the most aotea of 
the merciful.” 

All forms of fetichism and palin all- the -debased Gin of 
Greek, Latin, and Teuton Christianity which have not saturated. the 
souls of men with reverence, are not properly Religions, but mere Sor- 
- ceries ; systems for providing escape from the-wrath of. the offended 
invisible Powers, To be a true religion,_no slavish. adulation of mere 
power——no scrupulous performance of propitiatory rites-—no intellectual 
and scientific recognition of theological -verities—no esthetic diet- 
tantism in the beauty and sublimity of the Divine in Nature, will -by 
any means suffice. But that which. does suffice, and does constitute 
' religion, is the feeling of Reverence, beginning in awe-and silence as the 
voice is heard in the desert: “ Take thy shoes from of thy feet, for the 
` place whereon thou standest is holy ground ;” and rising at last to the 
climax of adoration as the soul seems to learn the full meaning of the 
cry which the Seer of Patmos heard: “Holy,- holy, holy, Lord God 
Almighty.” . 

Thus to detract if ever so little om this sontimeñt-of TETTA aaa 
to lead men to think-or speak or act with reference -to Divine things with 
the familiarity which proverbially. “ breeds contempt,” is.to strike af the 
very root of religion. It is not merely‘to impair and injure and take 
the bloom off it, but to kill its very life. There is' no such thing as 
vulgar religion. Jf it be vulgar, it is not religion; if it be ee 
it is above all vulgarity and familiarity, 

The loss of reverence in much of our modern life, in ihe dation of 
children to parents (Nature’s normal school of the: sentiment), in. the 
telation of orders of society, and generally of the inferior to the 
superior, -is an eyil which has many causes. Speaking of it with. deep 
regret, and deprecation, the late John Stuart ‘Mill asid to me that he 
considered it an inevitable consequence of ‘our very rapid progress, 
‘ whereby the younger. generation does. really outatep the older, so -that 
the son knows much more than his ‘father; and for.his part he: hoped 
and believed that things would right themselves at a futare time. “This 
may be so, and it may be that the-influx of democratic feeling—the “I- ` 
om-as-good-as-you-and-better”’ sontiment—which comes tous with every 
steamer from the Atlantic seaboard,.and which may unhappily shortly 
rise up amongst us like a bad gas out of the Channel Tunnel from Paris— 
may be driven back by healthier breezes. But, as things are now passing, 
the part played by the Salvation Army in binging all holiest things 
into the general Carnival of-equality and jocosity, is by no means-trifling 
or innocuous. City missionaries. affirm that in every public-house in. 
London, where heretofore whatever ill-talk went on, the subject of religion 
was tacitly left aside, the Salvation Army now forms the topic of in- 
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terminable laughter and jêsts, amid which the most sacred names and 
the deepest human feelings and hopes come in for their share of ridicule. 
Of course, the publicans detest the Salvationists as preachers of Teetotalism, 
and rejoice when they can make them the butt of the rough wit of their 
customers; nor are they, perhaps, very anxious to suppress any of the 
numerons slanders which are current concerning their morals and other 
matters beside temperance. Woe must in justice to the Salvationists 
distrust everything brought against them from the quarters of their 
natural enemies. Yet, when all is said, there is no doubt that the mis- 
chief done is deplorable when Prayer and Praise are parodied in the 
streets, and Repentance turned inta the standing jest of a gin-palace. 
Frances Powsr Conse. 


UT. 


THE METHODS OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


N the “ Orders and Regulations for the Salvation Army,” published 

by General Booth, directions are given to “ Commanding Officers’ 

of the Army to usc all endeavours to get “ newspaper attention.” “It 

is to the interest of the service to be in the columns of the newspapers 
as often as possible ; no matter in what way.”* 

This direction from head-quarters has been faithfully obeyed. The 
Salvation Army has succeeded beyond all precedent in bringing its 
existence and its work into public notoriety; and one of the main diffi- 
culties to be encountered by any one who now tries to write upon the 
subject, is the fact that almost all that can be said about it has been said 
already. 

I cannot hope to furnish any new information, still less to offer any 
new advice; but as I have had favourable opportunities of studying the 
Army and its work, I venture, in accordance with invitation, to state 

‘what are the impressions I myself have been led to form as to its 
methods and their results. The important place which the Army has 
won for itself in the religions history of our time seems to justify or 
even to demand from all who are interested in the Church’s work, an 
endeavour to understand asa simple matter of fact, what it is which has, 
humanly speaking, led tq, the Army’s present “ success,” and how far its 
“triumph” is likely to be either beneficial or permanent. 

My knowledge is derived from frequent attendance at its meetings 
of all sorts in various parts of London, from personal intercourse with 
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several of its foremost men, and from a ‘careful study of ity publications, 
both permanent and ephemeral. I propose to put forward as simply as 
I can, and with no more comment than is absolutely necessary, the con- 
clusions to which I have been led, respecting—(1) The causes of the 
Army’s present “ success ;” and (2) The inherent danger or weakness i 
its present system as a permanent power for good. 

I crave attention to the fact that I am writing only about its 
methods of work, and am expressing no opinion upon the much deeper 
and, in some respects, more important subject of its precise doctrinal 


teaching. 


First, then, as to its presént extraordinary “ success.” To this, it 


appears to me that at least six distinct causes are contributing: 
_ «+ Ll. The “ success” iself—Nothing succeeds like success, In May, 

1877, the Army had 29 corps, 81 “ officers, wholly employed,” 625 
soldiers ready to speak when wanted, and an income of some £4,200 
per annum.® It has now.881 corpa, 760 officers wholly employed, and 
at least 15,000 trained soldiers ready to speak when wanted. It holds 
- more than 6,000 services every week, and its income, which is rapidly in- 
creasing, is now at the rate of at least £70,000 per annum. ‘These bare 
facts, when properly handled, are of themselves an enormous engine for 
successful advance. Nothing better proves the sound judgment of the 
Army’s leaders than the prominénce given in the pages of The War. Cry 
to tho records of each week’s victory and advance. It might at first - 
sight seem that a “ newspaper,” the circulation of which is at present at 
the rate of more than 800,000 copies a week, would best advance the 
cause for which it exista by devoting itself to stirring appeals, or to reports 
of addresses by the General and his colleagues. But its editors have, I 
believe, shown a truer wisdom, so far as immediate results are concerned, 
in giving to such appeals only the second place, and putting in the fore- 
front the weekly chronicle of achievement and triumph. Take as an 
example, selected ot random, The War Cry of July 6. It contains 
in all taventy-one columns of print; of these it devotes fourteen columns to 
separate reports of the Army’s successes during the previous week at 108 ` 
stations in England, eight in Scotland, and one in France. The 
Temaining seven columns contain two “ addresses,” four hymns or songs, 
a letter from the “ General,” asking for funds, and a long array of Army 
“ advertisements,” including a detailed account of a week’s sale of The 
War Cry and The Little Soldier. i 

This system aims successfully at two objects. By its sni of 
successful work, it encourages the “soldiers in the field;” and by 
exciting the interest of outsiders in a movement so widespread and. 
apparently so triumphant, if induces them out®of sheer curiosity to-go, 
and bear for themselves. “Once get people into the hall,” remarked 
_ one of the officers, ‘and leave the rest to God and me.” 
I say nothing at present as to the real value of this very evident 
O “enccess.” I am now measuring, and not weighing. s 
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2. The second cause I* would name as conducing to the Army’s 
success, is its employment of all its converts from the very first. Every 
man, woman, or child accepted as a recruit is supposed to become from 
that moment a centre of evangelizing work. One who has entered the 
hall out of sheer curiosity, or perhaps to scoff, is- brought, it may be, 
before long, to kneel with bowed head at the “ penitents’ form.” Half- 
an-hour later he is bearing public testimony to the fact of Ris conversion, 
and that night or the next day sees him with a great “S” upon his 
_ collar selling The War Cry in the streets and public-houses, among the 
companions of his former life. With all the obvious dangers which 
surround such a system, its primary result must evidently be the rapid 
multiplication of tonverts. 

It is important, however, to notice that this multiplication of converts 
is not the sole object, perhaps not the chief object, in view. A man is 
sent to sell The War Cry, not only in order that The War Cry may be 
sold, but that the sellers own shyness may be broken through. . “ It is 
wonderful what an hour at a street corner will do to make a shy man 
brave for life,” 

3. I would specify next the Army’s recognition of the power of personal 
testimony, eapecially when it is borne by those on a level, social and 
intellectual, with their hearers. T have seen people sit agape for half- 
an-hour listening to the same ‘‘ testimony,” repeated almost in the same 
words, by man after man, woman after woman, when they would not 
have listened to it attentively for ten minutes had it been quoted second- 
hand by an educated teacher. The officers of the Army would, I think, 
place this agency, hitherto almost unknown in the Church of England, 
as the foremost of all means for gaining adherents to their work. And 
here again we must notice the reflex action of his testimony upon. the 
speaker himself, as being perhapa the chief object kept in view by those 
who put him forward to “ commit himself” for his own good. May I add 
once more, that I am only stating the fact, not advocating the practice? 

4. I would ascribe its success, in the fourth place, to the habitual 
use by the Army of language which Mrs, Booth euphemistically calls 
‘the tongue of the people,” but to which others have been apt to apply 
much harsher epithets. As I must return to this subject in a future.- 
paragraph I will only say here that, whether it be harmful or healthy, 
the atyle of language used in announcing, conducting, and recording the 
meetings has indisputably been one chief attraction to the multitudes who 
frequent them. 

5. Akin to this is what—for want of a better term—may be called the 
ritualism of the Army, including under that name the adoption of 
military titles and uniferms, the use of banners and brass bands, and the 
purposely obtrusive character of its placards and hand-bills, as to print, 
colour, and the like, apart from the matter which these bills contain. 
The utility of such agencies for their immediate purpose has of late years 
been proved beyond dispute by others than the Salvationists, and to me 
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at ‘least it is hard to understand why, if it cAn be shown to attain the . ` 


desired result, this modus operandi should of itself be so severely censured. 

6. The ‘last cause which I wish to specify as contributing to the 

- Army’s “ triumph,” is one which ought, pethaps, to have stood first.’ I 

allude to the character, ability and seal of those who: have inaugurated 
and now control this vast organization. 

Whatever Be their errors in doctrine or in practice, I can only say 
that, after attending a large number of meetings of different kinds in 
various parts'of London, I thank God from my heart that He has raised 
up to proclaim His message of Salvation the men and women who are 
now guiding the-Army’s work, and whose power of appealing to the: 
hearts of their hearers is a gift from the Lord Himself. J am sorry for 
the Christian teacher, be he cleric or layman, who has listened to such 
addresses as those given by “ General” Booth, Mrs. Booth, and by ‘some 
five or mix at least of their “staff officers,” and has not asked for help 
that he may ppeak his message with the like straightforward ability and 
earnest zeal. 

I have tried to trace the causes which, humanly speaking, have led 
to the really ‘great position now held by the Salvation Army as a 
spiritual agency in England. Other causes, no doubt, have contributed 
to the result, and not, least, perhaps, the Pae Gon which the Army 

, underwent at first in many towns——a persecution, L trust, now happily 
at an end., I’ pass on now to notice some of the characteristics of the 
work, which, if uncorrected, must tend, as it seems to me, to impair. its 
usefulness as a permanent agency for God’s glory arid man’s good. Some 
of them may at present be mere symptoms of possible danger ahead. . If 
#0, the more reason they should now be considered and examined, both 
by the “ Army” and by those who wish it well: . 

~ l. The point Which naturally suggests itself first, though I do not 
think it is the most important, is the Autocracy of the General in 
Command. Few outsiders, probably, are aware how absolute is his rule. 
He ‘is the sole trustee for all the buildings and property of the Army; 
he is empowered to nominate his successor in the trust; and he can by 
his ‘mete fiat dismiss any officer in the service, or transplant him to 
‘another station’ or to new work. Perhaps the only parallel to'be found 
in‘ history for thé position he occupies is that of the “ General” of the 
Jesuits. And the parallel is ao curious, in other respects than the name, 
that: I venture to quote from Dr. Littledale’s striking description of the 
Jesuit polity a few sentences which might be applied verbatim. to the 
position of Mr. Booth :— . 

ke Sault polity aa a feng NO gata E 
elected by the congregation of the Society, but once appointed it is for life, and 
with powers lodgéd in his hands .... which enormously exceed, as regards 
enactment and repeal of lava, as to restraint and dispensation, and both in kind 
and degree, those wielded by the heads of other communities... .. He alone 


nominates to every office in the Society. , . . . The admiæion and dismissal of 
every member depends on his absolute fiat, and by a simple provigion of. reports 


+ 
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to him he holds in his handsdhe threads of the entire business of the Society ir 
its most minute and distant ramifications.’ 


Now this may work very well so long as Mr. Booth is alive and able 
for all his duties, but the experience of history does not lead us to 
anticipate that it will of necessity work equally well when heis gone. 

What Dr. Littledale says of the Jesuits’ failure nn prove equally 
true of the Salvation Army— 


t Among the canses which have been at work to produce the universal failure 
of this great company in all its plans and efforts, first stands its lack of powerful 
intellects, .... It takes great men to carry out great plans, and of great men 
the company has been markedly barren from almost the first. Apart from its 
mighty founder and his early colleague, Francis Xavier, there are absolutely none 
who stand in the very front rank,”’+ 


It is understood, if not yet definitely enacted, that “General” Booth 
is to be succeeded by his eldest son, already a prominent officer upon 
his father’s staff. Ifthe system of arbitrary generalship is—judging by 
the experience of history—a dangerous one for the comrhon good, the 
danger in the case of a religious organization is certainly not diminished 
by introducing the notion of hereditary rule. Unless it be in some of 
the smaller and more benighted Eastern Churches, where the Patriarch 
is necessarily succeeded by his nephew, I doubt whether an analogous 
system can be found in any religious community in the world. It may 
possibly be said that the results should be left to God, who will guide and 
protect His own. But a like plea might of course be put forward for 
any honest system which could be devised, and the problem is not by 
any means thus easily disposed of. 

2. The next rock ahead which I seem to ses in the Army’s course is- 
the lack, in its teachers and promoters, of an intelligent basis on which 
to ground the faith which they proclaim. = 

The man who is thoroughly in earnest has in the mere strength of 
his faith a huge power given him. But the multiplication throughout 
the land of so-called “officers,” who are really to be teachers and ex- 
pounders of the Word of God, and who yet do not even profess to have 
an intelligent understanding of the Bible as a whole, is—to say the least 
—a venture of no small magnitude. The parallel repeatedly drawn in 
this respect between the Army’s officers and the Apostles of-the Lord, 
takes for granted a good deal which we have no sort of right to take for- 
granted, and leaves a good many plain facts out of sight. J am care- 
fully avoiding, as I have said, the doctrinal side of the controversy 
about the Army and its work, but in estimating the effect it has had 
among the working classes of our large towns one plain fact stares us 
in the face. The dogtrines upon whith the Army’s officers lay most 
stress are the very doctrines which, when presented by uneducated men, 
in a naturally blunt or exaggerated form, have already proved a 
stumblingblock to so many intelligent and earnest working-men. The- 

' ©“ Enoyqopedia Britannica,” 1881, a p. 648. + Ibid. p. 651. 
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Army does not, I believe, even profess to have ewon any victories against 
the forces of Secularism, while the National Reformer bears abundant 
testimony to the effect it has produced in the opposite direction, as 
offering a mark for sneers and gibes perhaps not always undeserved. It 
is one thing to utilize. under the pressure of emergency every agency, 
be it man or thing, that comes to hand. It is another thing altogether 
to organize a* permanent “Army,” which, possessing an income of 
£70,000 a year, makes no provision whatever for answering the in- 
telligent and reasonable questionings which in these days of universal 
~ education have arisen among the very class with which the Army sets 
itself to deal. - 

` 8. Thirdly. No body of Christians, I believe, has ever before striven 
thus to live their whole life in the fall glare of day, with scarcely even a 
pause for the secret communing of each. man with his God. Prayer, 
, confession, praise, are all public and unreserved. Great as is the power 
of the plain testimony of personal éxperience, when it is heard from a 
man’s own lips by thé companions of his former life, its indiscriminato 
use is fraught with the gravest peril. ven the timid girl must stand 
forward in her turn upon the open platform under the gaze of a godless 
crowd to tell forth in -her-loudest tones the inmost secrets of her new- 
found life with God. “Can they not see how fatal it may be to some’ 
natures thus to wear their hearts. upon their sleeves? thus to drag 
the secrets of their spiritual life out of the gracious shadows wherein 
` God leaves them f’* Neither in the books published by the Army, and 
intended, with the bare unexrplamed text of the Bible, to form the sole 
reading of the soldiers ;+ nor in the training-system of cadets at Clapton 
and elsewhere ; nor in the general advice given at the Army’s meetings, 
have I found any direction but the sparest and slenderest in favour of 
private prayer. Can anything be leas like the example or the teaching of 
the Lord himself? Can anything be less like the example or the teaching 
of St. Paul? And yet Mrs. Booth protests against the imputation that 
_ the Army’s plan is a new one. “ People accuse us of new measures. 
Oh, no! theirs are the new ones; ours are as old as the Apostles! I 
will ‘contend this with any bishop in the land (cries of ‘Hallelujah !’),”t: - 
There is here a distortion, as it seems to me, of the fandamental- 
principle upon which the life of a Christian worker ought to move. 
Everything is made to act inwards from the circumference to the centre, 
instead of radiating outward from the centre to the circumference. All 
care is devoted to developing that part of the life which is in touch 
with the world outaide, in the hope that its activity will react upon the 
inner life of the man’s own soul. . A strange ‘contrast this to the 
_ teaching of the Sermon on the Mount: “ Thou, when thou prayest, enter 
tnio thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 


* Canon Varrer’s Sermon in Westminster AL ‘Guas dian, No. 1,900, p. MO ~ 
+ See '‘ Doctrines and Discipline of the alvation Army,” p. 128. 
t Official Report of Mrs. Booth's Lecture at Carlisle, Sept, 21, 1880, -p 16. 
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which is in secret, and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly.” 
- ‘í And well it is for us our God should feel 
Alone our asoret throbbings, so our prayer 


May ieadier apring to Heaven, nor spend its real 
On oloud-born idols af this lower air.’’* 


4, I come next to the gravest danger of all. I half shrink from dealing 
with it lest I should seem, by any words I use, to do ought to quench what 
I indeed helieve to be a work of God, or to damp the holy enthusiasin 
of those who are veritably fighting His battles. I have, I think, seen 
no single criticism of the Army’s work in which its trreverence has not 
‘ been held up to condemnation or rebuke. And not always, as it seems 
to mo, quite fairly. J have heard addresses given at crowded Army 
meetings, both in east and west, which it would have been easy, by the 
mere report of a short-hand writer, to represent as irreverent in the 
extreme. And yet, when spoken in plain -bold words by an earnest 
man to a rough audience, whom he had hushed into silence by his 
manner and his tone, there was no irreverence about them, but a solemn 
and heart-stirring appeal to his hearers’ consciences in a way—perhaps 
the only way—that they would understand. So again with hymns. 
There is nothing of itself irreverent in the clash of cymbals or the roll 
of drums, whether out of doors or in. The wholesale criticism of the 
Army as “ irreverent and even blasphemous in all its methods” (I quote 
words actually used) is as harmful as it is unjust, and not least because 
it diverts attention from the very real danger of irreverence which some- 
times—and not seldom—does exist. 

I wil not quote again the particular advertisements or notices of 
meetings which have of late been commented upon with just severity 
by almost every speaker or writer on the subject. I will merely say 
that, as a matter of fact, I have, after bringing it repeatedly before 
them, heard no defence, or attempted defence, by any one of the Army's 
officers, of some of the language which is well characterized by Canon 
Farrar as “ grotesque and irreverent phraseology, calculated qufte need- 
lessly to disgust and to repel.” I hope and believe that we shall see 
less and less of this. One can but deplore the indiscretion or mis- 
management which permitted such placards to be issued at all. 

Nor would I attempt to deny or palliate the irreverence I have my- 
self occasionally seen and heard at Army meetings, both in London and 
elsewhere. Its frequency has, I think, been exaggerated, but the fact 
remains. When an excited and illiterate young man or woman is put 
forward to declarein the loudest tone “ what Jesus has done for me and 
what He will do for yqu,” there must be, here and there at least, the 
grossest irreverence. The risk, which is a grave one indeed, is inhe- 
rent in the system pursued’ And, again, in. the excitement of a great 
meeting, when the rough audience has caught the enthusiasm of the 


e = ‘Christian Year,” 24th Sunday after Trinity. 
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speakers, -and is joining vociferously in doggerel hymns or, songa, to 
the noisy accompaniment of a great brass band, irreverence-—groas 
irreverence in the view of every thoughtful Christian man—is, to say 


the very least, perilously imminent. I am not now trying to suggest | 


how this danger can be averted—I believe it might at least be mini- 
mized—whilg the Army works upon its present lines. Whether it can 
be averted or not, it is ‘at present a serióus and disquieting fact. I pray 
that its gravity may be recognised by the leaders of the Army. I am 
inclined to fear it is not so recognised at present. In some directions, 
the danger will necessarily increase, The excuse for the present startling 


notices and placards, which I am not prepared to condemn wholesale, is, 


that something novel was required in order to startle people accustomed 
to disregard the usual advertisements of the kind. Now, “ whereunto is 
this to grow?” Ina few years at the most, people will be as well used 


to the “ Blood and Fire” placards of the Army, as they are now to the . 


old-fashioned notices of church arid chapel. Are we, then, to have 
. something more startling, more- “ unconventional” still? The General 


_ has long ago poi out directions as to the sort of placards which should , 
be issued. I subjoin in a foot-note one of his orders on the subject.* 
It is not difficult’to see how the “inventions” suggested. to the enthu- ` 


sjastic mind of some young officer, may lead to the kind-of scandal to 
which so much attention has been called, In this matter, almost before 
‘all others, the-possibilities for good or evil seem to lie within the reach 
of the leaders of the Army. I see no reason whatever why The War 


Cry should not retain what are now its attractions, and at the same ` 


time exclude the extravagances which even the most tolerant of its 
-well- -wishers have had such, reason to deplore. 


5. The last point to which I shall take exception in my criticism of - 


the Army’s method, is its mode of dealing with children. I think’ I can 
honestly say that I have met no one outside the ranks of the Army 
who has defended The Little Soldier, as at present edited. Column 
after cqlumn is filled every week with the letters of little children, who 
proclaim in print with an endless repetition, “‘ I thank God I am saved, 
and on my happy way to’glory,” and not unfrequently add that their 
parents are not saved. Here are two extracts, taken almost at random 
from one page of this really offensive little newspaper :— 


CI am still-trusting in Jesus. I mean to fight unto the end, and give all. my 
daysto Jesus..... My father and mother are not saved yet. I hope there will 
be room in The Little Soldier for my letter... .. My auntie says she would 
like to write the little soldiers a letter... .. —May, aged eight years.” 


“Thank God I am saved andon my way to Heaven. “My two brothers, George 
and aa are myed, and ge cae I am sorry thatsfather and mother are not — 


“Make your bills and posters in what you say on them, and thé method of the 
File cubes of in cee ee a eae Ge Gace et te ae ‘and the like, 
Hcy ots be ociod abont on an umbrela on a man’s hat; round n like a church- 


eee nee eo ee eee où a monster box, pushed by 
ET R oye tae ‘or m ten thousand different forms, Invent for yourselves. 
—The Doctrinas: and of the Salvation Army, p. 116. 
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saved yot, but hope they wel soon. Mother is very fond of reading novels to 
father in bed at night. Please pray for them to get saved, and please pray for 
me, as I have a naughty temper and vex my mother sometimes. ... .—Ada, 


aged ten years.” 

~ It would have been to me inconceivable, had we not weekly evidence 
of the fact, that the men and women now at the head of the Army’s 
really great work, should lend themselves to the circulation of such 
pernicious stuff among the children in our homes, I am tempted to 
agree with the remark of Mr. Kitto in a recent article upon the 
subject :— 

“ The one gleam of comfort which came to me from the peruaal of these con- 
ceited and priggish productions was the letter of ‘Unhappy Sarah,’ whose misery 
aroes from the fact that her father would not let her go to the Army Meetings 
to get converted.” *# 

I should like to add my voice, in all sober earnestness, to the protests 
already raised upon this subject, and, as a real sympathizer in the 
general aims and efforts of the Army, to pray that The Lätile Soldier 
be either edited in a different way or altogether discontinued. 

With respect to Sunday Schools there has, [ think, been some mis- 
understanding as to the Army’s directions and aims, “General” Booth 
has been quoted as saying that he condemned all Sunday Schools, and 
would like to suppress them. I have his authority for saying that this 
is altogether a misapprehension. His theory, as I understand it, is that 
the present Sunday School system has greatly failed in its operation, and 
ought—so far as the Army is concerned—to be superseded by another, 
which he is engaged with his colleagues in maturing. But he has no 
wish whatever to draw children from schools they are now attending, and 
he believes that it is only where parents, hitherto godless, have joined 
the Army and taken their children with them, that scholars have been 
alienated from existing schools. How far he is justified in this belief, 
I have no means of ascertaining. 

I have now specified in order what seem to be the chief agencies, under 
God, of the Army’s succeasful work, and what the principal dangers in its 
path. I wish it were possible in a few short sentences to arrive at a clear 
conclusion as to the net result, To me atleast itis not possible. What 
is the actual value of the so-called “ successes” of the Army? Has it 
really effected any tangible and permanent good, beyond attracting 
. crowds to attend its services? Do its meetings, on the other hand, 
result in definite evil, which can be distinctly specified and traced? It 
is not difficult to return some answer to these questions, but it is very 
difficult indeed to generalise from the facts which are available. I shall 
best falfil the object of this paper, which has been to dwell rather upon 
facts than theories, wits reference to the methods of the Army, if I put 
forward a few such specimen statements as I have been able to procure, 
and let the conclusions follow of themselves. Such a document as the 
folowing cannot lightly be ignored. It is an apparently unbiassed 
testimony to plain facts :— 

* Ohwokman, July, 1882, p. 275. 
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“ Meweastle-upon-Tyne, 1881. 


“We the undersigned, while by no means willing to identify ourselves with, 

or to defend,‘all the means and measures used by the Salvation Army in the 
prosecution of their efforts for the restoration of the worst portion of tbe popula- 
‘tion to habits of morality, temperance, and religion, nevertheless feel bound to 
state that we know they have succeeded in this town and neighbourhood, not 
only in gathering together congregations of such as never previously attended 
religious servicds, but in effecting a marked and indisputable change in the lives 
of many of the worst characters. We are therefore strongly of opinion that their 
services ought not to be left tothe meroy of riotoys eABEUED ETE, but should have 
the fullest protection.” 


The document is signed by the Mayor and Sheriff, by faur members 
of Parliament, and by twelve resident magistrates. Such evidence could 
easily be multiplied from various parts of England. I have myself seen 
confidential letters from the chief-constables of three large towns, bearing 
emphatic testimony to the reformation work effected by the Army. One 
at least of the chief officers of the Detective Force in London bears 
uncompromiaing evidence to the practical good done in the worst neigh- 
bourhoods. The records of some of the Temperance Societies will furnish 
similar evidence. The most conclusive, indeed, of all replies to those 
who pooh-pooh. the movement as “ mere passing excitement,” is the 
fact that its converts are required, from the very first, to renounce not 
only intoricating drink, but tobacco also. One clergyman has*told me 
that two whole streets in his parish, which were once a “ very den of 
thieves,” have become quiet and comparatively respectable since the 
Salvation Army opened fire on them. These are stubborn facts. 

On the other hand, it is no imaginary risk that attends the nightly 
gatherings of these large crowds. Ono of the most’ devoted and hard- 
working clergymen in London writes as follows :— 

“Few districts have been so. little affected as ours,——for we have the 
lowest of the low,—but so far as my experience goes the evil done 
directly and indirectly more than counterbalances the good. Parents 
complain” of the bond of filial obedience being weakened, and “ immo- 
rality Has resulted from the meetings in which the young mingle -and 
excitement runs high.” 

It is but fair to remember that the very object at which the Army 
aims is to collect crowds of the abandoned and the careless. Some 
of the evils referred to in the letter I have quoted may be merely. 
the ordinary outcome of a series of such gatherings, and might. have 
passed unnoticed had they followed from meetings which did not pro- 
fess to be of a religious kind. The risk seems to me inseparable 
from any movement which attracts a multitude of the godless, whether 
it be for conversion or for amusement. It would be the height of folly 
on the part of a mother or a mistress to imagine that the holy object 
which the Army has in view secures ifs meetings from all such danger. 
It is right, however, in summarising facts, to put forward the dark 
as well as the bright side. I ought to add that I have not myself, at 
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any meeting I have attended, seen the slightest symptom of any such 
impropriety. 

I have in this paper said nothing whatever about the Church’s duty 
at the present juncture, I possess neither the right nor the ability to 
offer such advice. It will be given, I hope, before very long by those 
who possess both. Meantime, the manner in which this strange new 
movement has been met is an encouraging symptom of “wider sympa- 
thies, and of an increasing readiness to learn.* The assertion so often 
trumpeted by the Army’s advocates, that the Church is doing nothing 
for “the masses,” and that her agencies are “an acknowledged failure,” 
has for the most part been wisely left unanswered. The provocation to 
a stinging retort must have been keen in many a parish where the steady, 
prayerful work, to which devoted men and women have for years been 
giving their lives, has long borne its increasing fruit. Least of all would 
it have been desirable to attempt such an answer here. My paper has 
dealt almost entirely with the externa] methods of the Army’s work. 
It is a mere compendium of my own observations, and it obviously 
commits no one but myself. In abstaining carefully from doctrinal 
questions, [ have precluded myself from reference even io so vital a 
point as the Army’s position with respect to the Sacraments of Christ. 
That question, about which there seems still to be much uncertainty 
in the Army’s councils, must be dealt with soon, and firmly, if the Church 
is to extend active sympathy to the Army as a whole. All that I have 
tried to do is to record and estimate what I have myself seen of the 
Army. I believe in its high aims. I believe in its great possibilities. 
I believe in the earnestness and power of the leaders at its head. I pray 
that God may give them, by His Spirit, a right judgment to direct its 
progress and to reform its faults. 

Rannair T. Davison. 
* ít 

a Sre Eeim on ERA e week, on E E Ene ea 
much encouragement. I have at present ten captains under me, each of whom has five to 
Hrannalisin under him. The very lowest stratum is being reached. Al our other efforts at 

peau ashe tee failed to gather in the lowes classes. But since we have afopted the 
present m oraé characters bare been brought within the sound of the Gospel, 
and most en E of teal coavenion to have been the reult. We work 
the meetings separately: that is, the women on Mondays, and the men on Thursdays On 
special occasions, such as Bank Holidays, the aie ble mixed, nearly the whole day 
being then devoted to outdoor and indoor work. We w out in the mam the Salvation 


and he penitent form. Bat with the working classes, such as procesmons, meetings, 
0 a ae form ut we keep the meetings well under control, and check all extra- 
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~CYOME twenty-five years ago, a periodical called - The -Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine was published, and, like. most- college 
‘magazines, “lived a lily’s life and died.” A twelvemonth sufficed for 
ita course; and the bound numbers form one stout volume, which the 
curious are glad to find in booksellers’ catalognes. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Magazine in some ways resembled The Germ, a little journal 
of: which-much has been said since the death of Mr.. Dante Rossetti. 
The University serial, like The Germ, was the “ organ” of a small set of 
‘men, with original views and very enthusiastic sentiments about life and 
art. The'criticisms in The Germ were, as a rule, appreciative criticisms 
of Mr. Tennyson-and Mr. Ruskin, who, even in those daya, had scarcely 
' won their present established fame. There were bright prophecies, not 
yet, quite fulfilled, of what the University of the future was to be. But 
the stories were the most remarkable things in this old college magazine. 
They were not, generally, novels of modern life; their -heroes lived in the 
fourteenth century, or in some leas definite date, in the dark backward 
of the Middle Ages. These warriors and lovers, ladies and priests, were 
-quite unlike Scott’s mediæval characters. They took a fierce delight 
in battle for its own sake, for the sake of the swing and clash of two- 
handed swords, and the shock of encbuntering horses. But they. were 
above petty considerations of booty; they were neither like Le Balafré, 
nor Front de Boouf; they did not say “ By my halidom,” and very little 
was told of their religion. They loved mysterious ladies, who possessed 
none of Rowena’s calm common sense and imperturbable self-posseasion, 
but who were seen vaguely wandering among fields of lilies or asphodels, 
or glancing for a moment from the windows of s magical tower, or 
leading through an ancient garden a gallant knight manacled with a 
silver chain. The only priest in these strange tales whom I remember 
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was the ecclesiastic that observed “Peter, it’s dragon time,” whereupon 
a great yellow dragon dropped from the roof, and “ began to do the oath 
in the most orguilous manner that it might be done,” as Malory would 
say. Among these wild stories, the wildest and most attractive was 
“The Hollow Land.” In the midst of incoherencies, there were 
strangely distinct pictures, presented, as if in a vision, of stormed castles 
and terrible revenges: of a battle like “that last battle in the west,” on 
the misty verge of a haunted down; pictures of knights wandering in 
the purgatory of fevered fancy, where fiends or dead men “ painted the 
judgments of God in yellow and red,” and the music of a dreamlike 
conclusion; for the tale closed like the ending of a dream, “ whose 
waking should have been in paradise.” 

These matters may seem to have little connection with the title of 
this article: “The Poetry of William Morris.” But, as some of Mr. 
Morris’s earliest verses appeared in the old journal of which I speak, and 
as he was one of its conductors, and, I believe, the author of “ The 
Hollow Land,” it seemed well to begin by saying something of his 
first literary efforts. Twenty-five years ago, he was one of several 
Oxford undergraduates interested in art and literature. Mr. Burne 
Jones was another contemporary; the names of the rest are among 
those on which the “ iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth his poppy.” 
As far as one can make out from a study of the first writings of Mr. 
Morris and his friends, these beginners in art were chiefly inspired by 
the art of the Middle Ages, The last faint wave of the Tractarian 
movement was stirring ; the religiousness was almost gone; the love of 
the beauty of old religious art was still retained. Oxford is a place in 
which that old beauty (in spite of Messrs. Street, Waterhouse, Butter- 
field, and other builders of new buildings) still partially survives, and 
may foster ideas of poetry and painting like those expressed in the old 
college magazine. The Preraffaelite Brotherhood were still young (and 
still Preraffaelite) in 1856, and Mr, Rossetti, especially, was a friend of 
the young Oxford men of letters. His “ Blessed Damozel” was printed 
in their magazine, and queer pictures of that period of taste still 
moulder on the roof of the old debating-room of the Oxford Union 
Society. 

All the influences of which mention has been made, the influence of 
the Middle Ages, beheld through an atmosphere as of Brocken mist 
blended with incense smoke, the influence of Mr. Rossetti, and even, 
perhaps, the influence of Mr. Browning, may be detected in Mr. Morris’s 
first book of verses, “The Defence of Guinevere, and other Poems. By 
William Morris. Bell & Daldy, London, 1858.” The poems are often 
rough in execution; o@casionally they are obscure in expression. The 
obscurity is sometimes caused by an abrupt and rapid manner, not unlike 
that of Mr. Browning ; sometimes by the nature of the theme in which 
the poet is content to indicate supernatural conditions, and to arouse 
the imagination, without presenting any definite intelligible picture, 
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The old use of the refrain is revived, and one poem with the burden, Two 
- Red Roses -Across the Moon, has often been the subject of parody and 
banter. These are the defects of the verses, a young mais verses, not 
mature in form, but remarkable for intensity of feeling, and for wonderful 
distinctness of vision. No one sees what he describes more vividly and - 
distinctly than Mr. Morris, and to no one are given sights more dramatic 
in character. Ifa critic may for a moment indicate his personal relations 
to the work received, I might say that I, and several of my con- ` 
temporaries at college, knew The Defence of Guinevere almost by heart, 
before the name of Mr. Morris was renowned, and before he had published 
The Life and Death of Jason. We found in the earlier book something 
which no other contemporary poet possessed in the same measure; an 
‘extraordinary power in the realm of fantasy; an unrivalled sense of 
-what was most exquisite and rare in the life of the Middle Ages. We 
-found Froisaart’s people alive again in Mr. Morris’s poems, and we knew _ 
better what thoughts and emotions lay-in the secret of their hearts, than 
we could learn from the bright superficial page of Froissart. In Mr. 
-Morris’s poems the splendour of the Middle Ages, its gold and steel, its ‘ 
curiousness in armour and martial gear, lived again, and its inner sad- 
ness, doubt, and wonder, its fantastic passions, were re-born. It is only 
possible here to indicate the pages in which perhaps these strongest 
qualities of Mr. Morris’s early verse are best expressed. In dramatic 
power, in a keen sense of what men’s life was in these melancholy years, 
when the English arms were. covering, like a tide, the soil of distracted 
France, none of the poems excel “Sir Peter Harpdon’s End.” One may- 
be permitted to quote the lines in which Sir Peter Harpdon, an English 
knight, surrounded and betrayed in a half-rauined fort, “a sprawling . 
lonely yard with rotten walls,” expresses the strength and charm of all 
forlorn causes, and illustrates them by the favourite story of the Middle 

Ages, the tale of Troy. 


Sin PIETER; 


e “There! ‘they were wrong, as wrong as men could be; 
For, as'I think, they found it such delight 
To see fair Helen going through their town: 
Yea, any little common thing she did - 
Sa stooping to pick a flower) seem’d so strange, 
new in its great beauty, that they seid, 

‘Here we will keep her living in this town, 
Till all burns up together.’ And so, fought 
In a mad whirl of knowing they were wrong; ` 
Yea, they fought well, ad ever, like a man 
That hangs legs off the ground by both his hands 
Over some great height; but they struggled sore, 
Quite sure to slip at last; ; wherefore, take®note 

- How almost all men, that sad siege, 
Hold for the Trojans; as I did at least, 
Thought Hector the best knight a long way.” 


The whole of the final scene, in which Sir Peter's lady, Alice, hears 
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through broken rumours catght from the talk of passers-by of his death, 
ig as pathetic as that passage in The Song of Roland, which tells how 
Alde learns the death of the Paladin. This pathos is not destroyed by 
the quaint minuteness of the pictures which Alice, to distract her dread, 
draws in her own faacy of various scenes and places :— ; 


“J cannot bear much noise now, and I think ° 
That I shall go to sleep: it all sounds dim 
And faint, and I shall soon forget most things; 
Yea, almost that I am alive and here; 
It goes slow, comes slow, like a big mill-wheel 
_ On some broad stream, with long green weeds a-away. 
And soft and slow it riges and it falls, 
Still going onward. Lying s0, one kiss 
And I should be in Avalon asleep, 
Among the poppies and the yellow flowers.” 


Another poem which awakens pity and horror by the unsurpassed 
truth, novelty, and force of the scenes which it brings before the mind, is 
“The Haystack in the Floods.” Here a knight and his lady, fleeing through 
a hostile country, are overtaken, betrayed, and captured by a private foe, 
and the knight is slain before the eyes of the woman, herself reserved 
for death by drowning in the Seine :— 


“t And often for pure doubt and dread 
She sobbed, made giddy in the head 
By her swift riding, while, for cold, 
Hor slender fingers scarce could hold 
The wet reins; yea, and scarcely, too, 
She felt the foot within her shoe 
Against the stirrup: all for this, 

To part at last without a kiss, 
Beside the haystack in the floods.” 


Other medieval studies are, “The Judgment of God,” somewhat 
obscure in expression, but extremely truthful in conception; “ Concern- 
ing Geffray Teste Noire,” a metrical setting of a motif from Froissart ; 
and “Shameful Death,” the best modern ballad, to my taste, which 
has been produced among many recent (and dolorously unsuccessful) 
efforts to:reyive the ballad. This poem has not precisely the old form, 
but it has all the old spirit, and the spirit of revenge in it will stir some 
readers, as they think of certain recent deaths unavenged, like tha sound of 
a trumpet. Not pausing over many other medieval studies, one comes to 
a group of poems more fantastic in spirit, as “ The Wind,” “ The Blue 
Closet,” “ Spell-bound,” “The Tune of Seven Towers,’ and “ Golden 
Wings.” These are not for all readers, nor even for all lovers of poetry, 
for the region of fantasy is a realm on the farther side of romance, and 
it is not every one whowares to stray there with the author of “The 
Haunted Palace,” or with Mr. Morris. It is quite probable that many 
readers of poetry have read'and will read Mr. Morris’s little group of 
poems of fantasy, without receiving that impression which the works 
make on other students, an impression almost unique in its kind, and 
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not revived in any of the poet’s later writings. Where tastes differ. so 
much, it -is more than injudicious to insist on the merit of verses which 
do not-give, and are not likely to give, universal pleasure. Any reader 
who has not chanced to meet Mr. Morris's first book can now easily 
obtain it (it is republished by Messrs. Hillis & White), and can open 
for himself the door of “ The Closet Blw.” 

For seven or-eight years Mr. Morris's first volume was the treasure of 
a few students ‘who had chanced to come across it, and who recom- 
mended it to their friends with a warmth which did not always rouse a - 
corresponding cnthusiasm. Perhaps the zeal of those primitive disciples, 
especially if they were very young men, was a little checked for a 
moment by the appearance of The Life and Death of Jason. We - 
were still in the Blue Closet of- Gothic fancy, and wanted to read more 
about ghosts, and moats,’and love-crazed knights, and we were loss 
interéated in the Quest of Argo, then in hearing how The Sword went 
out to Sea. «The truth was that Mr. Morris’s genius had become much 
more wide, calm, and sane than before; he bad read Chaucer to good 
purpose, and had welcomed Greek legend and Greek art, as Faust 
welcomed in his -haunted towers fair Helen of Troy, Mr. Morris’s: 
Jason was a successful attempt to achieve what, but for a single example 
of similar triumph, might have been called an impossible adventure. In 
our “so-called nineteenth century,” as the preacher said, Mr. Morria tried 
to win attention for a very long narrative poem, for a poem which tells 
again one of the old romances of the race. The story of Jason’s quest 
for the Fleece of. Gold is ancient even in its Greek shape. It was 
known to Homer, who refers to it more than once, and to the ship 
Argo, as “a matter of concern to all men.” But the story of Jason is 
- of an earlier antiquity. Scattered fairy tales about the hero with the 
strange comrades—the quick-sighted man, who could see a gnat on the 
top of a distant hill; the man of keen hearing, who could- hear the ‘grass - 
‘grow; the strong man, and the others—are found in the. folk-lore ‘of 
many widely-severed peoples. The nthe originals of Phrixus ani Hellé, 
the, two children whom the Golden Ram bore away from their -cruel 
persecutors, meet us in.the nursery-tales of various lands. The clashing 
. rocks through which Argo sails, after a dove has flown through and 
shown the way, are known to Azteca and New Zealanders, while some- 
thing very like the general plot of the Quest of the Fleece occurs in the 
Finnish epic, the Kalewala. Thus the legend of Jason, being composed 
by the Greek genius out of separate marchen told all over the world, 
must be exceedingly ancient. Was it likely that the modern world 
would listen with interest and excitement to a myriad-times-told tale, in 
which all the incidents were familiar, and the end known beforehand ? 
Few would have dared to answer “ Yes.” But, in a literary age -like 
our own, an age of criticism, epigram, pretty idyll, in the, age of 
Theocritus and the Ptolemies, a poet had ventured’ to tell once more 
the tale of Argo, and had fourid the world not unwilling to hear him. 


è 
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The Argonautica of Apollorfius Rhodius seems to me a much less moving 
poem, much less Homeric in spirit, than the Post Homerica which Quintus 
Smyrnzus wrote in the fifth century of Christianity. But the. Argo- 
nautica had a great triumph ; the passion of love had never met such 
an interpreter before as Apollonius; and Virgil, when he sang of Dido, did 
not disdain the mspiration of the Rhodian. Medea’s love and shame, as 
painted by Apollonius (iii. 647-660), were remembered by the more 
famous poet of Rome, and have not lost their passion and pathos in Mr. 
Morris’s Jason. The poem does not owe much to the epic of Apollo- 
nius, or to the Orphic verses on the quest of the Golden Fleece. Mr. 
Morris has studied very minutely the old geographical legend, and has 
wrought his poem in his own fashion, with great fulness of detail, afd 
with little attempt, if any, at copying the Greek epic manner. He isa 
poet much more mediwval in method, more copiously descriptive and 
diffuse, than were the Greeks. For example: Homer does not describe 
the Sirens; he merely says that “the Sirens enchant men, with their 
clear song, sitting in the meadow, and all about is a great heap of bones 
of men, corrupt in death, and round the bones the skin is wasting.” 
This would have seemed meagre and bald to some French poet of romance 
in the fourteenth century. -He would have lingered long over the 
description of the flowery beach, and the shady trees, where birds sang 
in rivalry with the singing women of the sea. Mr. Morris, too, ap- 
proaches the classic theme in the medisval manner. ‘The adventure of 
the Sirens occupies, in Jason, about the space of one of the shorter books 
of the Odyssey. Homer gives it some forty lines. Yet we do not find 
the episode too long in Jason, for it is full of the songs that Orpheus 
and the Sirens sang. Haere is the Sirens’ song from the Odyssey :— 

“ Hither, come hither, renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achwans, here 
stay thy barque, that thou mayest listen to the voice of us twain. For none 
hath ever driven by this way in his black ship, till he hath heard from our lips 
the voice sweet os the honeycomb, and hath had joy thereof, and gone on his 
way the wiser. , For lo, we know all things, all the travail that in wide Troyland 


the Argives and Trojans bare by the god’s designs, yea, and we know all that 
shall hereafter be upon the fruitful earth.” 


Here is one of the many chants of tho Sirens from Jason :— 


“ Shall we not rise with you at night, 
Up through the shimmering green twilight, 
That maketh there our changeless day, 
Then going through the moonlight grey, 
Shall we not sit upon these sands, 

Yo think upon the troublous Jands 

Long left behind, where onoe ye were, 
When every day brought change and fear? 
There, with white arms about you twined, 
And shuddering somewhat at the wind 
That ye rejoiced erewhile to meet, 

Be happy, while old stories sweet, 

Half understood, float round your ears, 
And fill your eyes with happy tears. 


- 
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“ Ah! while we sing unto yot there, 

As now we sing, with yellow hair 

Blown round about these pearly limba, 

While underneath the grey sky swims 

The light shell-sailor of the waves, 

And to our song, from sea-filled caves 

Booms out an echoing harmony, 

* Shall ye not love the peaceful sea?” 

So the Sirens and Orpheus sang alternately the T of pleasure 
and ease, and the joy of labour and rewards of fame, till Orpheus 
prevailed, 

A Homeric feature in Jason, as in all Mr. Morrie’ 8 subsequent verses, 
is the fresh delight in all works of art, in gold work, in architecture, 
in webs of price, in sculptured gates and painted palaces. Here is a 
sketch.of a fair temple :— 

‘Into a close they came, where there were dight 
, Long galleries about the fateful stead, 
” Built all of marble fair and roofed with lead, 
And carved about with stories of old time, ` 
And all around them golden lines of rhyme. 
“Moreover, midmost was an image made. 
Of mighty Mars who maketh kings afraid, 
That looked down on an altar builded fair, 
Wherefrom already did a fire glare 
And made the hot air glassy with its heat.” 

Mr. Morris never seems to see his ‘subject more distinctly, nor to 
paint it with more pleasure. than when it is a work of human handi- 
craft; and the same delight in the works of men, in ships, harbours, 
baths; cupe, swords, brooches, shields, rmonk, and all furniture, ‘meets 
us everywhere in Homer. ' 

The charm of Jason is its extraordinary, and perhaps unmatched, 
clearness of vision. , We are borne on a rapid stream of verse, Tike 
Argo down the Northern river, and behold a strange and brilliant and 
moving world of adventurous men. Even in the title, The Life and 
Death "of Jason, the note of the irony of fate is sounded; we are 
reminded of the end of all; how love ‘grew cold, or turned to hate, 
how great tridmphs did net ward off death. Perhaps the most im- 
pressive passage in the poem, is that in which Medea, the wise sorceress, 
reminds Jason of the inevitable end of all, just at the moment when 
she is risking her life to win for her lover the fleece, the prise of the 


Quest. 
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“ But when they reached the precinct of the god, 
And on the hallowed turf their feet now trod, ~ 
Medea turned to Jason, and she reaid,— ‘ 
t O love, turn round, dnd note the goodlihead, 

My father’s palace shows beneath the stare. 
Bethink thee of the men grown old in wars, 

Who do my bidding; what delights I have, 

How many.ladies lie in wait to save ie 
My life from tdil and carefulness,-and think -. 
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How sweet a ctfp I have been used to drink, 

And how I cast it to the ground for thee. 

Upon the day thou weariest of me, 

T wish that thou mayst somewhat think of tbis, 
And 'twixt thy new-found kisses, and the bliss 

Of something sweeter than thine old delight, -` 
Remember Mee a little of this night ‘ 

Of marvels, and this starlit, silent place, ` . 
And these two lovers standing fxoe to face.’ 

t O love,’ hé said, ‘by what thing sball T swear, - 
That while I live thou shalt not be leas dear 
Than thou art now?’ 

‘Nay, sweet,’ ne snid, ‘let be; 
Wert thou more fickle than thé restless sea, 
Still should I love thee, knowing thee for such; 
~ Whom I know not, indeed, but fenr the touch 
Of Fortune’s hand when she beholds our bliss, 
. And knows that nought is good to me but this.” 


Another passage in which Mr. Morris had to competg with Theo- 
critus—the description of Hylas and the nymphs—certainly ‘does not 
fall short, in beauty, of the beautiful thirteenth idyll. , We have already 
quoted too much, but’ any reader who wishes-to contrast once more the 
Greek and the romantic manner, and to enjoy both, should read, first 
the thirteenth idyll of Theocritus, and then the fourth book of Jason, 
from the three hundred and sixtieth to the aix hundred and fiftieth line. 
In Jason, which perhaps remains Mr. Morrie’s masterpiece, the beauty 
and-high finish of detail, the countless pictures, are subordinate to the 
-_purpose of the whole, and the main interest, the fates of Jason and 
“Medea, is never for a moment obscured. Among the most exquisite 
' passages are the descriptions of the cold savage lands and of -the life 
of barbarous men whom the heroes saw and met as they drove Argo 
along the rivers from the Euxine to the Northern sea. Through all 
the poem, op brief passage soems to sound sweetly and mournfully 1 in 
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ti t AN cares of delai did they forget, 
Except the vague desiré not to die, ; 
The hopeless wish to flee from certainty, 
That sights and sounds we love will bring on us 
In this sweet Aesting world and piteous.” . 


And contrast with this the life of children who have not learned what 
death means—— 


“For in the thought of immortality 
Do children play about the flowery meade, .- 
And wiu their heavon with a crown of weeds.” 


aa 


: An ‘advertisement inserted at the end of Jason promised the stories 

called The Earthly Paradise; that work of more than medieval length 

which is Mr. Morris’s. best known poem. In The Earihiy Paradise, 

Mr. Morris developed the qualities which have been recognized’ in Jaso», 

It is almost superfluous to describe the framework: of the collection: As 
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the author says, “certain ‘gentlemen and fariners of Norway, having 
considered all that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail 
to find it, and after. many troubles and the lapse of many years came 
old men to some Western land, of which they had never before heard :, 
there they died, when they had dwelt there certain years, much honoured 
of the strange people.” The “strange people” are men of Greek. race, 
who stil, maintain the classical customs and religion. They and the 
mariners of Norway amuse themselves by telling. alternate stories from 
the Greek and Teutonic stores of mythology and romance. In the 


.brief prose preface which we have quoted, the key-note of the long 


poem and of most of Mr. Morris’s later verse is struck. The mariners 
seek the Earthly Paradise of medimval fancy to escape the haunting 
thought of death which chills all their enjoyment. No poet has dwelt 
ao constantly on the ideas of death, of the lapse of time, of the approach 
of old age, as Mr. Morris. His herdes undertake all their wanderings 
to reach tha land where the feur of death does not come. Death creeps 
beside his young men and maidens, and takes the arm of the old, and 
‘hangs above the cradle of the child. Death makes hiniself a rosy hiding- 
place where Sophocles saw love lurking, in’ the cheeks of girls. The 
voice of Death whispers i in the wind that showers down the apple blossoms , 
in the orchards-in May, and in-the dawn of the May morning the poet 


-shudders at the sight “of Eld and Death. ” ` The afternoon sun suggests 


the thought of one whose thirtieth year is-now well past, and who, 
therefore, “is getting ready to bë dead.” Thore is thus a yearning 
melancholy in the music of The Earthly Paradise, a feverish eager- 


` ness to enjoy: whatever is beautiful, and even every little touch of sun or 


shadow, every note of the wind or the sea, before the night comes when 
no man can enjoy. This sentiment brings a cértain monotony into the — 
stories of The Karthly Paradise. Their heroes and heroines, we are 
constantly reminded, are Jong ago dust and ashes; to the same estate 
are passed those who told the story of. their fortunes, and we-too; who 
look on at the spectacle for an hour, shall soon.be forgotten, or at > 
most and best shall leave “a song in the ears of thé unborn.” Being 
all so evanescent, the actions of men and women seem to lack energy 

their faces are pale and, faded, till all the persons. in the long 


‘array of stories seem like faint figures on some long tapestry thata 


melancholy wind flutters on the walls of a forlorn house of pleasure. 


This is the general impreasion, in spite of the vividness of colour in the 


pictures here and there, in spite of the strenuous actions of such a hero 
as Bellerophon- in one of the finest of the poems. We are interested 
while we read, and, Mr. Morris’s wonderful power of seeing all the’ 
details of what he describes does not suffer otr interest to languish. - 
But when we have ceased reading, and closed the book, how few lines, 
chow few incidents or characters, remain in the memory! The figures 
grow grey ina common twilight : ‘they vanish like the apparitions which -- 


a wisard shows in a magic glass. Tho real historical people introduced 


æ 
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in the story of the Wanferer’s search for an Earthly Paradise—the 
features of Edward III., and Chandos, and the Black Prince—seem 
somehow more substantial and permanent, like Odysseus among the 
atrengthless heads of the dead, the phantoms of mem outworn. 

This is the general impression which The Earthly Paradise makes upon 
one a8 a whole. Perhaps the faint glittering unsubstantiality of the 
characters is part of the poet’s art ; perhaps he did not care, in accordance 
with the melancholy tone of his thought, to make too permanent these 
creatures of dreams. ‘The effect is certainly heightened by what one 
may call the mannerisms of the verse, which is not polished, though 
extremely fluent, and by the style, full of recurring phrases and 
archaisms—‘ slim maidens,’ “ waters wan,’ “strait gowns,” and 
many similar terms which haye since been generously adopted by 
minor poets. Mr. Morris’s girls remind one of Mr. Burne Jones’s 
ladies; they are dressed in the same “ clinging gowns,” and though not 
all woebegone, are certainly somewhat sentimental. In Zhe Earthly 
Paradise, as in Jason, appears the vivid delight in works of art, in every- 
thing that the skill of the painter, the goldsmith, the embroiderer, the 
architect, can fashion. There are descriptions of painted walls, of 
temples, of carven gates, of ladies’ chambers, which remind one of 
Homer’s keen and childlike pleasure in all the details of beautiful 
workmanship; in the embossed golden cups of the Sidonians; in the 
broach of Odysseus; in the arms which Hephaestus wrought for 
Achilleus ; even in the chair of cedar and ivory which Icmalius fashioned 
‘for Penelope. The landscapes of The Earthly Paradise are very various 
——some drawn from common life, some from fairyland.. As an example 
of the former, one may quote, though it is a long passage, the descrip- 
tion which the Lycian peasant gives .of his-homestead, before it was 
ruined by the Chimaera :— 


“ A vineyard hath he there, | 
Whose blossoming in March was full and fair,’ 
And May’s frost touched it not, and July's hail ° 
Against its bunches green-might not Deni 
Up a fair hill it stretched ; exceeding go 
Its sunny gouth-turned slopes are; a (ie wood 
Of oak-trees crowns the hill indeed, wherein 
Do harbour beasts most fain a feast to win 
At hands of us and Bacchus; but a wall 
Well built of stones gnardeth the garth from all 
On three sides, and nj bottom of the hill 
A. fall stream rons, that dealeth with a mill, 
My brotHer’s too, whose floury duskiness 
. Our hungry souls with- many a hope did bless ; 
.Within the miléhead there the perch feed fat, : 
And on the other side are meadows flat, 
And fruitful; shorn now, and the rooting swine — 
Beneath the hedge-row onk-trees grunt and whine, 
And close within the-long grass les the Ten 
Whilp circling overhead the kite doth sail, 
P 2 
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.. And long the partridge hath forgot the mowers. 
~ A close of pot-herbs and of garland flowers 
~ + Goes up the hill-side from the green-banked stream, 
And a house built of clay and oaken beam n ani 
Stands at its upper end, whose hillward side 
Is midst the vinea, that half its beams do hide,— 
—Nay, King, I wander not, I mind me well 
$ "Bho trle from end to end I’ have tó tell, 
: Have patience | 
Fair that house was yesterday, 
When lusty youth and alim light-handed may 
Were gathered from the humlets theroabout; 
From the stream-side came laughing scream and shout, 
As up the bank the nets our. maidens drew, 
> . And o'er their baro feet washed with morning dew 
Floundered the cold fish; for grnpe-guthering tide 
It was that morn, and folk from far and wide 
Came to our help, and we must feed them there, — 
And give them all we had of good and fair.” 


The same poem, Bellerophon in Lycia, contains what I ute 
.to think Mr. Morris’s moat remarkable and even astonishing feat of 
‘imagination. We gll know what the Chimaera was, according to the 
mythologists. Its image, as conceived by Greek artists, is familiar 
enough—a lion witha goat's. „head rising absurdly out of the back, and 
a serpent tail. The problem was to make this grotesque creature as 
horrible in the fancy of the reader as it doubtless appeared to the 
country folk rescued by Bellerophon. This problem Mr. Morris has 
solved, in various passages in this remarkable poem; the most im- 
pressive we quote; it is the report of a peasant, the sole survivor of a 
happy host of vintagera destroyed by the Chimaera :— 


“t What said 1?—From all mouths there did outbreak 
‘A plaintive song made in the olden time, 
Long sung by men of the wine-bearing clime ; 
Not long it was, and ere the end was o'er 
In midst the laden vine-rows did we pour, 
And fell to work as glad as if we played ; 
And merrier grew the laugh of man and maid 
As the thin baskets filled upon that morn; 
And how should fear or thought of death be born 
In such a concourse! Now mid all this, I 
Unto the upper ehd had drawn anigh, | 
And somewhat lonely was T, when I heard . . ` 
A noise that seemed the cry of such a bird 
As is a corncrake; well, I listened not, 
But worked away "whereas was set my lot, . 
Midst many thoughts; yet louder ’gan to grow 
That noise, and not so likè a bird seemed now 
Asa great spring of steel loosed suddenly. 

~ I put my basket down, and turned to see 
The other folk, nor did they héed the noise, 
And still amid ‘their labour did rejoice; 
But louder still it seemed, as there I stood , 
Trembling « while, then turned, and saw the wood, 
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Like and unlike what I had known it erst; 
And as I gared the whole sky grew ‘accurst - 
As with a greenish vapour, and I tarned a, 
Wild eyes adown the hill to see what burned; 
There did my fellows ‘twixt the vine-rows pase 
Still singing ; smitten then I thought I was 

By sudden sickness or strange coming denth ; 

But even therewith in drawing of a breath 

A dreadful shriek rose from them, and mine eyes 
Saw such a shape above the wall arise 

As drave all manhood from me, and I fell 
“Grovelling adown; nor have I words to tell _ 
What thing jt was, I saw; only I know ` 

That from my fest the firm earth seemed to go, 
And like a dream showed that fair country-side, 
And, grown a mockery, needs must still abide, 
An unchanged picture 'gainst the life of fear 

8o fallen upon me. The sweet autumn air © 
With a faint sickening va now was filled, 

And all sounds elee but that sonnd were ee stilled, ° 
Yea, even the voice of folk by death afeard, 

That in the void that horror might be heard, 

_ And nought be heeded else.” 


The manner of Mr. Morris's storytelling, as has been sein, is simple 
and ancient. He neglects no detail, and is never hurried, in the modern 
manner, to reach the end`of his narrative. - His method is, perhaps, 
most easily to be illustrated by contrast with that of the author of The 
Epic of Hades. Tho “ new writer” often handles the same myths - as 
Mr. William Mořris, but he aelects only the most prominent features, 
and, as a rule, those which are capable of being turned into types of 
some moral situation, and of being made the vehicles of some ethical: 
fesson. This method is not without its warrant ; it even seems probable 
that several of the most widely diffused myths, tales found among low 
African races, as well as among Aryans, had originally a moral purpose, 
and were, in fact, a kind of parables. Iti» certain, too, that’ races 
like the New Zealanders draw moral inferences from their rather rade ` 
mythology, and make stories excessively barbarous the texts of moral 
discourses. In modern poetry, too, the temptation to “ find a moral every- 
where,” as the Duchess does in Alice in Wonderland, is certainly great. 
Mr. William Morris never makes his legendary figures point a moral, 
though every one who chooses may deduce, from tales like Bellerophon 
and The Man born to be King, the value of courage, probity, and good 
humour. The author of The Epic of Hadeg, on the other hand, hastens 
to his application, and, in his eagerness to “ drive at practice,” does not 
dally over the details which please the fancy of the other poet. For 
example, let us contrast the Payche of the two poets. In The Epic of 
Hades the heroine, the Bride of Love (who appears in Hades as a 
kind of missionary), is led before Aphrodite, the angry mother 
of her lover. i 
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“Then to the subtle smiling goddelts’ self 
They led me. She, with hatred in her eyes: 
‘What! thou to seek for Love, who art grown thin 
And pale with watching! He,is not for thee. 
What Love is left for such? ‘Thou didst despise 
Love, and didst dwell apart. Love sits within . - 
The young maid’s eyes, making them beautifal 
Dove is for youth, and joy, and happiness ; 

And not for withered lives. Ho! bind her fast. 
Take her and set her to the vilest tasks, 
And bend her pride by solitude and tears 

Who will not kneel to me, but dares to seek” 

A disembodied love. My son has gone 

And left thee for thy fa t, and thou Anais know 
The: torture af my saves 


r 


i Then in ie house - 
bound me to-hard tasks and vile, and kept  — 2 
My Lie from honour, chained among her slaves > i 

- And lowest ministers, taking despite . ue 
And “injury for food, and set to, bind- l 
. Their wounds whom she had tortured, end to feed 
The pitiful lives which in her prisons pent 
Languished in hopeless pain. ‘There is no right : 
Of suffering but I mw it, and was set 


To succour it; and all.my woman’s heart - e a ee, 
s Was totn with the ineffable miseries ee ae A. 
a < Which love and-life have cansed ; and dwelt Jong time 

: l In groanings and in tears.” ° '* ' 


` Ár, William “Morris, oni the other hand, “brings Psyche into ‘the 
gardens of Aphrodite’s enchanted. palace, all described with a delight. in 
each detail of beauty which reminds one of the old Italian Hypuero-. 
tomachia Poliphili. Then Psyche is led before Aphrodite. 


“ But when a little Psyche’s eyes grew clear, 
A sight they a ee fear ` : 
A hundred fold, though neither heaven nor earth - i 
To such a fair sight elsewhere could give birth; 
Because a upon a golden throne 
° Of marvellous work, a woman sat alone, 
Watching the dancers with a smiling face, 
a Whose beauty sole ‘had. lighted up the place. 
. 1.) A ọrown there was upon.her glorious head, 
soa alee round about her girdlestead, 
ere matchless wonders of the’ hidden“ sea’ 
- Were brought together and set-wonderfully; 
_ Naked she was of all else, but her hair 
About her body rippled here and there, A í 
And lay in héaps upon the golden seat, 
And even touched the gold cloth’ whére her feet 
Lay amid roses—ah, how kind she seemed! - 
me. ih depths of love from out her gre? eyes beamed.” . 


Then follow descriptions of each of the various tasks set to Payche ; 
the old familiar tasks of many fairy tales, and especially an account 
of Psyche’ s journey to the land of the Dead. sa Epic, of Hades a 
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summarizes all this, telling in an allegorical snd. of way, how, by the 
aid of Love, 
Those low tasks 
Grew to be higher works and nobler gains ` 
~ Than any gains of knowledge.” 
The moral is that— - ‘ 
“The world of Life, aa 
The world of Death, are but opposing sides 
Of one great orb, and the Light shines on both.” 

Mr, William Morris’s Psyche, on the other hand, becoming immortal, 
sees no hope for mortals, but— 

“ Godlike. pity touched her therewithal 
For her old self, for sons of men ‘that die ; 
And that sweet ‘new-born i immo 
Now with full love her rested spirit fed.” 

Having thus indicated, ay it were, the attitude which Mr. William 
Morris takes towards the ancient legends, and having spoken of his 
manner as a story-teller, there remains little more to be said about The 
Harthly Paradise. The work contains some 40,000 lines; it is as long 
as the long French romantic poems of the thirteenth century. It is full 
of delightful pictures ; it is a kind of Castle of Indolence, where one may 
wander or rest unwearied in idle summer days. As an example of 
wonderful power of imaginative description one might select those early 
stanzas of The Death of Paris, which actually seem to bring before our 
eyes the half ruined and still defiant Troy of the late days of the war. 
Though the alternations of feeling in the hearts of -Paris and Oenone 

„are described in that poem with almost puzzling minuteness, it remains 
a work on which alone a poet might securely rest his reputation. And 
this is but one chosen almost at random out of some twenty tales of 
nearly equal charm, though not perhaps gifted with the same power of 
resting permanently in the memory of the reader. The advocatus 
Diaboli may urge against The Earthly Paradise that its melodies seduce 
into a kind of esthetic languor, and that what philosophy it possesses 
is a sad Epicureanism. Certainly The Earthly Paradise would not be 
a good choice as a solitary poetical companion, nor would incessant 
reading of it, and of nothing else, foster a robust type of charcter. But 
as “it takes all sorts to make a world,” so it takes all sorts to make a 
Parnassus, and we may read Mr. Morris’s great book on the warm 
grassy slopes without holding that its authorship gives its writer a place 
on the austere peaks of the Muses’ hill. Indeed, the author claims no 
such place for himself in the exquisite prelude and L’Envoi of The 
Earthly Paradise, where he and his book are described as— 

: i : 
“ most childish still 
And seeking still the pleasure of our ayes, 
| And what our ears with sweetest sounds may fll.” 


This reads like an avowal of Epicureanism, or of the more selfish 
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iey of . pleasure known as Cyrenaicisnf. But the tenor of Mr. 
Morris’s prose works on Art, and of his efforts to ennoble the life. and. 
` Jabour of artisans, belies the one-sided confession of his verse. 

‘Next in order of publication to The Earthly Paradise came a brief, 
and so to speak, “ decorative’ poem, called Love is Enough. Tho 
adventures of King Pharamond and his beloved need-not delay us -long;- 
the name of the poem sufficiently expréases its value as a “criticism of — 
life,” if that is what we look for in poetry. The verse was sweet and 
dreamy, the interest somewhat visionary and vague, Sigurd, on the - 
other hand (1877); is, next to Jazon, the strongest and most full of the, 
movement of ardent life among the poems of Mr. Morris. It is a real 
epic, inspired by the Icelandic Sagas, of which Mr. Morris, has published 
two admirable prose translations. The plot of The Story of Sigurd the 
Volsung has been, in a general way, made familiar to, moat readers by 
Wagner's operas. Mr. Morris keeps much more closely than Wagner to 
the Icelandig, the oldest extant form of this wonderftl legend. To the 
Northern genius, the story of the Volsungs and Niblungs has been what. 
the Tale of Troy was to the genius of Greece. But the Northern 
legend retains far more of the sdvage elements of the human imagination ` 
than the tale of Troy does, as handled. by Homer. Both myths begin, 
with the strange deeds of the gods, “in the morning of Time ;” both. 
follow the fatal effects of those deeds into the human lives and- fortunes. 
of mortals, In the Northern story, men and gods and beasts are still, | 
as in all savage mythology, on a footing of strange familiarity. Gods 
and men are “shape shifters,” and can put oh the likenesses of beasts, . 
or, perhape, have but lately emerged from kinship with beasts, while the, 
animals, on the other hand, have human passions and can speak with, 
human voices. These primitive features have been-purified away by the. 
genius of Homer from the life of the Greek epic, and, so far, the Lliad 
and Odyssey are far more modern, and more instantly intelligible, than. 
the story of Sigurd. On the other hand, Sigurd,.in spite. of its wild 
metamorphoses and savage revenges, is more modern than- Homer 
wherever it touches on the passion of love. All the strange crimes’ of 
gods, and beasts, ond men lead up to that tragedy of.the heart, in 
which the hero misses his true mate, declines, with the stoicism of a 
man, on a lighter love, and is entangled in the web of the revenge of 
Brynhild, who, with the passion of a woman, is.unable to, accept the. 
accomplished decree of fate, and, missing perfect happiness, insists on - 
dragging down utter ruin on herself, her lover, her rival, and her kin- 
dred. . ‘There is nothing so tragical, nor so natural, as this situation in. 
the Tiad or Odyssey, where love is a peaceful domestic sentiment, and 
women are content with the lords who buy them with gifts of cattle, cr 
by feats of war, or, perhaps, capture them at the sack of a fallen city. 
We may compare the penitence of Helen, in the’ Iliad, when the glamour 
departed from her, and she saw Paris as he was, and longed for her' 
former lord and her home, with the awakening of Brynhild. ‘-Helen’s 
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grief and anger are readity aroused, and short-lived ; she yields to the 
threats of Aphrodite, and does not make her life more hard by struggling 
against destiny. Brynhild, on the other hand, has given herself and her 
love to Sigurd, the champion who- rode through the magical fire that 
encompassed her home. ` But the craft of the gods gives her for wife to 
Gunnar, Sigurd’s friend, while Sigurd has to wed Gudrun. When 
Brynhild knows the trath, she refuses all comfort from Sigard— 
“t But for me, in the net I awakened, and the toils that unwitting I wove, 

And no tongue may tell of the sorrow that I had for thy wedded love, 

Bat I dwelt in the dwelling of. kings, so I thrust its seeming apart, 

And I laboured the field of Odin; and s'en this was a joy to my heart, 

That we dwelt in one house together, though a stranger's house it were.” 
But neither these words nor Sigurd’s offer to “ put away Gudrun” have 
any effect on Brynhild— 


“J will not wed thee, Sigurd, nor any man alive.” 


Brynhild procures Sigurd’s death, though her own heart myst break for 
it, and here is all her comfort: Gudrun touches her dead ‘lord, Sigurd— 
“u And the broad day fell on his visage, and-she knew she waa thore alone, 
And her heart was wrung with anguish, and she uttered a weary moan. 

Then Brynhild laughed in the hall and the first of men’s voices was that, 

Since when on yester even, the kings in the high seat had sat. 
This is the temper of the men and women in the Northern epic. Unlike 
the Greeks of Homer, thoy are incapable of any compromise with life, 
They are absolutely without fear or pity; they are perfect fatalists, and, 
with open eyes, prefer to let their passions have thcir full sweep, taking 
a kind of ploasure in the absoluteness of the consequent ruin, and in 
braving the very worst revenges that gods or men can devise. Chris- 
tianity and civilization, and the passing of ten centuries, have not so 
much changed us, their children, but that we can understand the iron 


moods of the old heroes of the North. In Mr. Morris's epic we still dimly. 


recognize our kindred, their invincible determination, their pleasure in 
braving Fate. They are nearer to rome of us yet than the smoother 
and wiser people of the Greek epic, people who did not stake dll on a 
single cast, nor despair of lifein any extremity, nor affront the’ manifest 
will of destiny. “ Endure, my heart: a wofse thing than this hast thou 
endured,” says the wise Odysseus, and restrains his wrath, where a 
Northern Gunnar would have given it full play, and died rejoicing in 
the ruin he wrought, like Samson in the fallen palace of the Philis- 
tines. 

Mr. Morris’s epic is, perhaps, in places somewhat hard to be under- 
stood by readers who have not become familiar, in translations or in the 
originals, with the pecpliar mannerisms of Icelandic poetry. He has 
lived with the stories of the Sagas til] their spirit is as familiar to him 
as. our own, and he uses expressions like “the field of Odin,” “ the 
war flame,” and so forth, which are not always very comprehensible at 
first. Thus Sigurd is never likely to have the same popularity as Jason, 


w 
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or: The Earthly Paradiss. It requires.from the reader a little special . 
training, and will probably be best liked by those who are already 
familiar with the Icelandic “ Story of the Volsungs and the Niblungs,” 
in Mr. Morris’s admirable prose version. It is not quite s fair thing to , 
take up again a once favourite poem, and to say, if we are not charmed 
aa of old, that the poem -has ‘ho permanent merit. It may be we who 
have changed Tor the worse, while the poem is as fine as we thought ‘it 
at ‘first. But, in looking back on Mr. Morris’s works, I do find that 
The Defence. af Guinevere has. not lost its spell; that Jason appears 
even better than it did.fifteen years-ago; that The Earthly Paradise is 
‘as pleasant a land of indolence as ever. But Sigurd, which I would 
once have esteemed highest, does not hold me with the old forde, and, 
to be plain, I prefer the. “Story of the Volsungs and Niblungs” in 
Mr. Morris’s prose. 
Perhaps no review of Mr. Morris’s poetry ‘is quite complete which 
. does not notice his translation of the Aeneid. of Virgil (1876). There. 
is no more literal verse-translation of any classic-poem in English, but 
_ Mr. Morris’s manner and method appear to me to be mistaken. Virgil’s 
great charm is his perfection of style and-the exquisite harmony of his 


numbers. ‘These-are not’ represented by the singularly-rude measures “ 


and archaistic language of Mr. Morris: Like Mr. Morris, Virgil was a 
learned antiquarian,- and, . perhaps,- very accomplished scholars. may 
detect traces of voluntary archaism in his language and. style. Bat 
these, if they exist, certainly do, not thrust themselves. on the notice, of 
most readers..of. the. Aeneid... Mr. Morris’s phrases would acacia seem 
TE a rendering of Ennius. For example, take— 


 “ manet alt’ mente repôstum - 
t ~ Judicinum-Paridis, spretasque injurin formaa., 


This is rendered in.a prose version ‘by’ a fine and versatile’ are 
“deep in her'soul lies storéd “the jidgment of Paris, the insult of her 
_ slighted beauty 3.” Mr. Morris tranalates— = oo” : 


‘her inmost soul still sorely did enfold 
“That grief of body set at nought by Paris’ doomful deed. j 


Can anything.be much less Virgilian? Is it even “intelligible without 
the Latin? What modern poet would naturally speak of “ grief of body. 
set at naught,” or call “the judgment of Paris” “ Paris’ doomful deed?” 
Then “manet alt& mente. repéstum” is strangely. rendered by “ her 
inmost heart still sorely did enfold.” - This is an example of the trans- 
lation at its worst, but defects of the sort illustrated are so common as 
to leave an, impression of wilful ruggedness, and even obscurity, than 
which what can be leas like Virgil? Where Viygil describes the death 
of Troilus, “et verså pulvis inscribitus hastå” (“and his reversed spear 
scores thé dust”), Mr. Morris has “ his wrested. spear, a-writing.in the 
dust,” and Troilus has just been “ a-fleeing weaponless.” Our doomfal 
deed is that to be a-translating thus is to write with wrested pen, and 


- 
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/ ‘ 
to give a rendering of Virgil as unsatisfactory as itis, technically, literal. 
In short, Mr, Morris’s ‘Aeneid seems on `a par with Mr. Browning’s 
Agamemnon, a 

But this is a purely personal verdict: better aholars and better 
critics have expressed a far Pee opinion of Mr. Morris’s translation of 
Virgil, ° 

If any one cannot be siai by the demi which he eee from 
the pleasant flow of Mr. Morris’s romantic narrative, if he asks what 
navigable moral canals this fair river feeds, or, to be less metaphorical, 
what “ ideas” Mr. Morris “ applies to life,” it is not very difficult to 
answer the question. - Mr. Morris seems to regard life very much in the 
spirit of some of his own Northmen:— 

“ But if nor Christ nor Odin help, why then 
Still at the worst are we the sons of men.” 
Human life is well worth living for its own sake, and for all its varied 
experience of pleasure and pain; for the love of friends and the joy of 
liberty, and to be helpful to othera, and not dishonourable to our 
native land. This is very much the philosophy of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
“ Empedocles on Etna,” but the philosophy is:interwoven, in Mr. Morris’s 
poems, with a great faith in the consolation df all art. From the hard. 
world of shadows at first hand, as Plato would have. called. our real life, 
he gladly seeks refuge in that world of shadows of shadows—in art; in 
short in all the Earthly Paradise that Time has .left -within reach of 
mortal pilgrims, To take: pleastre' in his vers, it ‘is not meee to. 
A ai i ad is, es, ae = 
A. “axe, 
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CANADA AND THE NORTH-WEST . AS 
AN EMIGRATION FIELD. 


- CONDITION ‘of things in which the commonest comforts and. 


decencies’of life are absolutely and permanently denied to the will- 


ing industry of hundreds: of thousands of our fellow creatures is not”, 


only discreditable bùt intolerable in any country claiming to be civilized. 


_ In an able article on Emigration from Ireland, in the April number of’ 


this Review, Mr. J.-H. Tuke Kas shown that such a condition of things 
has long existed, and exists at this moment, in that unhappy country. 
‘Stated in a sentence the case is this: A tenant, even if he had’ no rent 


tö pay, “cannot, unless he has some other source of income, live and | 


bring up a family in any degree of comfort on a small farm of ten or 
fifteen acres;” and yet statistics show that “there are in Ireland 
280,500 holdings of not more than fifteen acres in extent. The number 
‘of occupiers of land, without other means of living than holdings 
of from one to ten acres, chisfly ‘of’ poor bog land, may be fairly 
taken at 200,000, representing one million persons.” Hidden 
within these figures is a mass of human misery which it is pitiful 
to contemplate, and which it seems impossible for any human agency 
to alleviate, so long as the existing conditions are allowed to continue. 
The problem is one which, in the interest alike of humanity and of the 
empire, demands a prompt and satisfactory solution. There scems but 
one possible remedy—vis., extensive and well-organized emigration. 
Having had the honoir to accompany Lord Lorne, the Governor- 
General of Canada, on the expedition which he made last autumn to the 
North-west, for the express purpose of judging %s to its- capabilities 
for settlement, I may be allowed to turn the attention of readers to 
the Dominion as a competitor for our surplus agricultural population. 
There is the more need to do so inasmuch as, through causes which are 
well-known, and on which there is no call to enter here, that: maguificént 
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dependency of the British Crown has never bulked large in the cyes of 
Englishmen, nor, quite received fair play at their hands. One must 
` travel over its vast territory, sail on its magnificent lakes and rivers, 
visit its prosperous and beautiful towns, and camp out on its rich 
prairies to realize what a splendid possession it is, and how proud we 
ought to be of such a heritage, and how certain that a great future lies 
before it. In uo other of our great colonies does tho clitvate seem so 
favourable to the prescrvation of the form and features and energies of 
the Anglo-Saxon race; and in none are the pcople more passionately 
attached to the Crown and the Constitution, and more proud of their 
connection with the mother country. 
_ We have seen the picture on one side of the Atlantic; what is the 
picture on the other? Within a few days’ sail of the Irish shores, 
where those hundreds of thousands of unfortunate peasants maintain a 
most unequul struggle for existence, there are millions of fertile acres 
crying out for the plough, and to be had for the taking. At a cost of 
£5 for an adult, and £2 10s. for a child—just the cost of keeping them 
for a year in a workhouse, and leaving them at the end of it as hopeless 
as at the beginning—the Irish peasant could be transported, say to 
Halifax in Nova Scotia, or to St. John’s, New Brunswick, and in either 
of these provinces—the portion of the habitable continent of America 
that is nearest to Ireland—he would find a land which, in comparison 
with the bleak bogs and the weeping climate which he left behind him, 
is a smiling paradise. _ One would have to search long before one found 
anywhere in Great Britain or Ireland scenery more fair, a ‘soil more 
fertile, or greater general appearance of human comfort than in the 
Vale of Surrey, or‘aloug the banks of the Kennebecasis, or in the 
Anuapolis Valley, the old “French Acadie, the land of Evangeline, of 
which Longfellow, though he never saw it, sang his truest and sweetest 
song. As I write there comes vividly to my mind the contrast between 
the hovel of the Irish peasant or the Skye and Lewis crofter, as I 
have seen them, with their patch of potatoes and of green corn 
which there seemed no sun to ripen, and the snug and cosy farmhouse 
of the Scotch settler hard by the sea, where the racing tides of Fundy, 
sixty feet in height, wash the mighty forest-clad promontory of Blomidon 
-—the house within the very picture of comfort and neatness, the rooms 
papered and carpeted, a piano in the-corner of one of them, the house- 
wife a lady in speech and manners, the children well-bred ; outside, the 
fields waving with heavy grain, a wealth of cattle, pigs, and poultry, and 
enormous tuns of fish, taken without trouble from the neighbouring 
creek, and salted forthe winter use. As I drove back to the pretty and 
tree-shaded village of Wolfville, on one of those delicious summer. ever- 
ings so common in Canada, so rare at home, and passed-crowds of 
buggies driven by well-dressed people out for their evening call, the 
foremost reflection—and it was to be a familiar one all through the 
long journey——-was this: Why are the manifest advantages of a land 
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like this so little known, and therefore so little utilized? There ara 
at this day-in ‘those two beautiful. provinces rich but uncultivated 
lands capable of supporting many millions of’ emigrants, where they 
would have a salubrious climate, free education for their children, and 
‘a certain return for their industry. - With a population under 400,000 
‘Nova Scotia has fiye millions of -acres-of arable land, while New Bruns- 
wick, with less- than 800,000- people is capable of maintaining from 
five to six millions. - Both provinces,-and especially the latter, which 
has:much more. free land to dispose -of, are-extremely ‘liberal to bond . 
fide settlers; offering a single man a free grant of 100 atres, and 200 


` acres to a married man with two children, on the simple condition of 


actual settlement; the building of a house within two years, the culti- 
-yation of ten acres within three years, and £2 worth-of labour each 
year for threo yearg in the construction of roads and hedges. The - 
Province of Quebec offers -to every male colonist. over eighteen years ` 
of age a free grant of-100 acres situated along any of the eight great 
colonisation roads, on-the condition that within -four years he shall have 
erected a dwelling and cleared and cultivated twelve acres. It also, like 
‘New Brunswick, secures the: property of the colonist, within certain 
limits, from seixure for-debt.- Ontario is undoubtedly the finest province 
of what may now be called Old Canada, A run through it by railway 
in- the glorious summer weather is'like a ‘run through some of the richest 
parts of: England, only. England has no St. Lawrence, no Lake Ontario, 
no ‘Niagara, no-Georgiat Bay, - Here, too, the Government offers land on 
the most liberal terms, 200 acres to each head of a family, and 100 to 
any person above eighteen’ years: -of age, on the easy condition that they: 
reside on the: land at- least: six months every year, build a habitable 
house-sixteen feet by twenty, and at-the end-of five years BAYS fifteen ` 
‘acres out of every 100 cleared and under crop. l 
It is difficult to.see how the earth-hunger of the Irish peasant could 
be more easily and cheaply gratified ;and it is. difficult to believe that, if. 
the facts were madg fully-known to him, anything but. sheer inability to 
pay the *£5 required for transport would prevent him from exchanging 
a land where he is doomed to -perpetual poverty for one-where his in- 
_ dustry is certain to secure him a competence. “It surely only needs that 
the public attention should be seriously turned, as‘ it is now in the fair 
way of being turned, tb this paramount question of emigration, to ensure 
thatno poor-and deserving family shall become a burden on the rates from 
the want of means to transport themselves from poverty to plenty. The 
peopling of these splendid provinces is only a question of time. It is 
Tight, to state here that, owing to the rush of farmers from Ontario to 
land farther West, many excellent farms now in,the market can be. got 
cheap, which, with fair farm buildings, with church, school, and market 
close ‘at hand, and with all the conveniences of civilization, are well 
euited for tenant-farmers from this country-who do’ not care to expose _ 
their families‘to the hardships se ada p pioneer ee ina new land. - 
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Meanwhile the stream “of emigration, not only from the older -pro- 
vinces of Canada, but from this country and the Continent of Europe, 
is towards that wonderful world known as the Great North-west. The 
rush—now almost ‘amounting to a stampede—of those hard-headed 
practical farmers from Ontario to Manitoba seems to me almost worth 
all other evidence put together that the new land must bẹ surpassingly 
fertile. It was mainly to seg with his own eyes what the Great Lone 
Land really is, and to heat with his own ears from the few scattered settlers 
who had as yet broken ground what their opinion as to its capacity for 
settlement really is, that Lord Lorne made the expedition already referred 
to. These settlers came from great distances to meet him along the . 
line of-march. It would be manifestly impossible for any private in- 
dividual, no matter how willing and laborious, to have equal opportuni- 
ties of forming a fair and accurate judgment. At all the principal 
points, from the shores of Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains—Win- 
nipeg, Portage la Prairie, Rapid City, Fort Ellice, Qn’Appellc, Prince 
Albert, Battleford, Calgary, Fort Macleod—the leading colonists crowded 
to mcet him and to answer the minute inguiries which were every- 
where made. The results Lord Lorne summed up in an able and exhaustive 
speech delivered at Winnipeg, which produced a very powerful impres- 
sion. There can be no doubt that the account given there and else- 
where of the expedition has had something to do with the extraordinary 
rush of emigration to the North-west which set in this spring, and 
which most unfortunately has been attended with sufferings peculiarly 
severe, In any and in all circumstances the emigrant to an unsettled 
country must make up his mind to mcet great initial hardahips, and 
they who lack the-strength or the will to face them should be strongly 
‘advised to stay at home. The life of the new settler is quite the reverse 
of a holiday. In natural eagerness to take advantage of the first breath 
of spring, multitudes of emigrants reached Winnipeg much too soon, and, 
with no adequate means of transport westward, that city soon assumed 
the appearance of a beleaguered town. ‘To add to the discomfort and 
misery, later on, the country around, through the melting of unusually 
heavy snow, was turned into a lake. Winnipeg les at the confluence of 
two great rivers, the Assiniboine and the Red River. These rivers, 
swollen as they have not been for thirty years, interfered with rail- 
way traffic. Provisions got scarce and rose to almost famine prices. 
It is much to be hoped that these exceptionally severe sufferings may not 
be experienced again, and that, made widely known, as they have been, 
through the press, they may not have the effect of frightening intending 
emigrants from these fertile lands. It is to be hoped that long before 
these pages’ see the light most of the new colonists will be settled on their 
lands, and that a good summer and a plentiful harvest may obliterate the 
memory of the sufferings which embittered their arrival. But I must 
confess to grave anxiety lest their first winter should proye a very 
serious one to those who, through carelessness or want of means, may 
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hot have provided themselves with proper sh@lter and a sufficient MINY. 
of fuel. ; 

Details of the epeo may "be given afterwards. It is enough * 
to say here that the tour, which had for its western limit the Rocky 
Mountains, began at Halifax on the 4th of July and ended at Ottawa on the 


-15th of October. From the mere statement of the ground travelled —by 


rail 5,561 miles, over prairie 1,866 miles, by lake and river 1,127 -miles, 
in.all 8,054 miles——one can easily see that two of the features of Canada 


-which moat powerfully impress a visitor are its “ magnificent distances ” 


and its lines of water communication, which in extent have no parallel 
on the surface of the globe. Leaving out its ocean-like lakes, where you 
can sail for days out of sight of land, there are 10,000 miles of navigable 


_ rivers within the Dominion.’ Jn a féw years steamers of ‘1,500 tons 
` burthen will bear the produce of the North-west right on to the ports 
‘of Europe. A few short portages connect the waters of the Pacific with © 


Hudson’s Bay on the one hand and the Gulf of Mexico on the other. From - . 
Winnipeg, in the very Heart of the North American Continent, nearly 
equidistant from the Atlantic and the Pacific, from.the Equator and the 


‘Pole there is even now, with the exception of a solitary portage four ' 


miles long, unbroken communication through Lake Winnipeg, which is. 


the Black Sea of Canada, and up the Saskatchawan, which is its Danube, 
-to Edmonton, near the Rocky Mountains, a distance of 1,500 miles ;.and 


steamers are even now plying for more than 820 miles up the waters of 
the Assiniboine. It was’ at Winnipeg, the capital of the Province 


of Manitoba, that our. prairie journey began. Ten years ago “an . 


unsightly Indian village of log houses,” it is now a thriving’ city with 
probably 20,000 inhabitants, and, among other admirable institutions, a 


well-equipped and efficient Aem 


It may be well -to give some general idea ‘of the country which the 
expedition traverséd, and which is attracting to so great an extent the 
attention of all who are interested in the subject of emigration: and here 
T shall make free use of the only reliable sources of accurate information 
—the Government Scientific Reports, and notably those of the accom- 
plished Canadian, George W. Dawson. Of the 8,500,000 square miles - 


comprised within the Dominion of Canada, and which give it a territory 


larger than that of the United States, no less than 2,500,000 belong to 
Manitoba and the North-west. If, a year or two ago, the eye of. an 
average educated man chanced to light on that vast empty space on the - 


map through which the Assiniboine and the two Saskatchawans run, his 
-impression would probably have been that it was one of the wastes of 


création, a land of everlasting ice and snow, tenanted only by the Indian, ` 


‘the Hudson Bay trapper, and the half-breed ; by the wolf, tho bear, and 


_ the buffalo. .- How few had any idea that. within this vast territory there 


r 


Was 8 wheat-growin £ region of extraordinary fertility, containing aes 
800,000 square milés, with a summer climate and a soil surpassing o 
own, and which seems certain at no acl distant day to be the home of 
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prosperous millions and the granary of the world. It is a region which 
has for its southern border the 49th parallel (the international boundary 
between Canada and the United States) from the 98th meridian on the 
Lake of the Woods to the 114th at the Rocky Mountains. These, 
stretching a little west of north, in a magnificent and broken line of 
snow-clad pyramids, form the western boundary of the region, . Its 
northern boundary, lying between the 54th and 55th parallels, is much 
narrower than its southern,—* owing to the encroachment on it of its 
eastern border, and is limited to the north by the skirt of the coniferous 
forest which nearly follows the line of the North Saskatchawan River. 
This eastern boundary is the slope of the old crystalline nucleus of the 
Continent, which extends north of the River St. Lawrence and the great 
lakes from Labrador to the Lake of the Woods, and then, turning 
suddenly at an angle of abont sixty degrees to its former general direc- 
tion, runs with a north-north-west course to the Arctic Ocean. This 
interior region of the Continent slopes gradually eastward from the 
elevated plains lying at the base of the Rocky Mountains to the foot of 
the Laurentian Highlands, the descending eastward slope being from 
four to five feet to the mile.” 

Thé most remarkable feature of this vast plain is its division along 
lines running generally N.W. and S.E. into three distinct prairie 
steppes or plateaux, “ which differ much in age and character.” The 
lowest of these plateaux, and ‘‘the last to emerge from the Arctic 
waters,’ is formed by the Red River Valley and Lake Winnipeg. 
It is only 52 miles wide on the international boundary line, and has 
an average height of 800 feet above the level of the sea. Within this 
firat plateau, lying entirely in the province of Manitoba, it has been 
calculated that there are 6,900 square miles, much of which may be 
regarded as the finest wheat-growing soil in the world. The second 
prairie steppe, with an average altitude of 1,600 feet, is 250 miles wide 
on the 49th parallel, narrowing to about 200 on the 54th, and has a 
total area of about 105,000 square miles, Within this region lies the 
rich undulating park-like country to be afterwards described. °One of 
its remarkable features is the sharp-cut troughs, from 100 to 800 fect 
deep, through which the rivers run, and which indicate a much earlier 
emergence than that of the previous steppe. In the case of the Assiniboine 
aud the Qu’appelle, you can see at a glance that the valleys are simply 
deep grooves, which the rivers have cut for themselves out of the level 
prairie, the eye catching the land on the opposite bank in a perfectly 
straight line with the land on this side. Im fact, you can see the pro- 
cess of river formation actually going on, the gullies deepening as they 
go, and gathering morg and more of the water which lies everywhere 
in the hollows into which the surface drainage naturally rons. The 
third plateau begins on the boundary line at the 104th meridian, where 
it has an elevation of about 2,000 feet, and extends, for 465 miles, to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains, where it has an altitude of about 4,200 
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feet, the average height above sea level being thus about 8,000 feet. 
_ This portion of the great plains was the first to emerge from the 
waters of the Tertiary and from those of the glacial submergence, and 
its surface may have been subject to denudation through’a great’ part 
of the two later periods of the Tertiary as well as in post-glacial times. 

. About 114,000 out of its 184,000 ads miles appear to be 
absolutely treeless.” 

It may complete this brief sketch of the physical geography of the 
vast region included within these three prairie steppes to say that the 
Saskatchawan, with its tributaries, drains an area of about 189,000 square 
miles ; the Red River and the Assiniboine 70,500; the Winnipeg group 
of lakes, with the country drained by the numerous small streams flow- 
ing into it, over 52,800 sqnare miles ; 22,800 square miles to the south 
are drained by the head waters of the Missouri; whilé in the N.W. 
corner 10,000 ‘square miles are drained by the Athabasca and the North 
Pembina, which flow into the Mackenzie and thence to the Arctic Sea. 

~ As I write, the news arrives that, by an Order in Council, five new 
provinces, each of them as large as Ontario, have been carved out of 
this great territory of the North-west. These provinces will thence- 
forth stand as follows :—Manitoba has 14,840 square miles. To'the west, 
Assiniboia, with the international boundary line on the south, a line 
- between 11U° and 111° West longitude on the west, and 52° North lati- 
tide on the north, will have 95,000 square miles. Alberta stretching 
west from Assiniboia till it touches British Columbia and embracing 
the rich lands at the foot of the Rockies and the splendid” grasing 
country on the Bow, the Battle, and the ‘Belly Rivers, will have 100,000 
square miles. Saskatchawan, lying north of Assiniboia and embracing 
the fertile Jands on the north branch of the river whose name it bears, 
will form a magnificent province of 114,000 square miles; while Atha- - 
basca, lying north from Alberta between 55° and 60° north latitude, 
takes in the fertile country on the Peace River and contains 122,000 
square miles. In all of these, with the exception, perhaps, of Atha- 
basca, population has already-gathered round central points which are 
well fitted to be the pleasant capitals of prosperous provinces. Qu’appelle, 
finely situated on the river and lake of that name, and already swelling 
out into the dimensions of a town, will probably be the capital of 
‘Assiniboia. Prince Albert, with its fertile soil, noble river, and pushing 
people, bids fair to be the capital of Saskatchawan; and for Alberta, 
no finer capital could be found than Calgary, beautifully situated. at 
the junction of the Bow and Elbow Rivers, witha glorious outlook on the . 
snowy. peaks of the Rocky Mountains, here at their very grandest and 
best. 

And now as to the fitness of this great aah as a place of settle- 
mënt. . As day after day, and week after week; we drove across those’ 
fertile regions, it was a daily wonder to us all how they had been so 
long kept hidden from the hungry millions of Europe. From Winni- 
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peg to the Rocky Mountams we did not come across a thousand acres . 
that were not fit either for grazing or for agriculture. Of the marvel- 
lous fertility of the first prairie steppe, the Red River region, there is 
no doubt whatever. The soil is a rich black friable mould, from two to 
four feet in depth, and has in some places yielded crops of wheat for 
fifty years without manure. The unbroken prairie has a sward of the 
richest green, thick and close in the pile as velvet. Here is the evi- 
dence of hard-headed practical Scotch farmers who recently visited the 
country. Mr. Gordon of Annandale says that ‘beneath that surface 
of dried grass and ashes, consequent upon the frequent fires, there lies 
hidden a treasure in fertility of soil which, when developed, will sustain 
millions of the human race.” “ Along the Red River,” says Mr. Snow 
of Midlothian, “the soil is a very strong black vegetable mould, and 
would carry paying crops of wheat for thirty years.” “As a field for 
wheat raising,’ says Mr. Biggar of Kirkcudbright, “I much prefer 
Manitoba to Dakota. The first cost of land is less; the soil is deeper 
and will stand more cropping; the sample of wheat is better, and the 
produce five to ten bushels per acre more, all of which is profit. Onthe 
whole I was favourably impressed with Manitoba. No one who sees 
the immense extent of fertile soil and the excellence of its products 
can for a moment doubt thet there is a great future before that 
country.” A writer in Harpers New Monthly Magazinefor September, 
188], says:—“ If one-half of the ground of that comparatively small 
portion which is drained by the Red River and its afluents were 
sown to wheat, the product at an average yield would be 500,000,000 
bushels, or more than the entire amount raised in the United Statos 
in 1880.” : 

From the report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1880, it appears 
that over 116 farms in Manitoba, of which the names and particulars 
are fully given, the average yield of wheat per acre was 294 bushels; 
of oats, 572; of barley, 41. Potatoes: gave 818 bushels to the acre. 
The average weight of wheat may be taken at 60 1b. to the bushel. This 
tallies very closely with the evidence which we gathered from tk lips of 
the settlers themselves. 

What has now been said of the first prairie steppe may be held as 
almost equally applicable to a great part of the second. Although the 
rainfall and the fertility of the soil are probably somewhat less, owing to 
its greater elevation, and consequent immunity from inundation, and to 
the more undulating nature of the ground, it is probably a more eligible 
land for farming than the great flats around Winnipeg. Such, indeed, 
is the opinion of practical farmers.who have found in some parts of it 
the richest soil they havg ever seen. This second plateau, which appears at 
one time to have been completely covered by forest, comprehends the 
splendid countries watered by the Souris River, the Assiniboine, the little 
Saskatchawan, and the Qu’appelle. No words can exaggerate the pretti- 
ness and the richness of the country along the line at which we crossed 
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it. No words can convey the impression produced by travelling day after 
day, in the most delightful weather, through this magnificent land, and 
finding ever as we moved onward that the fertility remained wasted and 
hungering for the plough.. From the time Wwe entered that second steppe 
till we struck the North Saskatchawan, a journey occupying fifteen days, 
- the general character of the country may be described as that of vast 
rolling plains from ten to thirty miles broad, stretching as far as the eye 
can, see, and covered with rich. succulent grasses, these plains lying 
between long and broad ridges of upland from five to ten miles acroas, 
running mainly north-west and south-east, and dottéd with clumps of copas 
or, bush. These copse clumps and glades, interspersed with pretty lakes, 
often look less like the work of Nature than of the landscape ‘gardener. 
The broad reaches of wooded upland which skirt the treeless prairie 
‘plains, break in upon the monotony and give a pleasing variety to the 
landscape. Over and over again in driving over these beautiful glades 
and past these gleaming lakes, were it.not for the mosquitoes, the 
lighter character of the timber, and the wonderful pprity and intensity 
of the light, one could fancy oneself driving throngh one of our exten- 
sive home-parks on one of our very finest autumn days; and when, as on 
nearing the Qu’appelle River, after crossing the great plain, from the 
summit of the ridge, a new prairie burst upon the view—blue, far- 
reaching, level, and lonely like the sea, with its nearer borders grey like 
the sands of a flat shore when the tide is ont—ihe fancied likencas: to 
many a home-scene was still more complete. One almost expected to 
.see the mansion-house of the park, peeping through the trees. It 
required an effort often to believe that this was “No man’s land.” 
‘Taking notes of the country hour by hour as we journeyed on, I find the 
words ‘‘ park-like,” “ copsy gladea,” &c., occurring with almost weari- 
some reiteration. Here, eg. is what I note of the ‘prairie near 
. Humboldt, the largest and cleanest we had yet seen, stretching absolutely 
treeless north-west and south-east far beyond vision :—It was a fine 
breezy day as we drove along those vast downs, rolling like a lumpy sea, 
the cofour precisely that of the Cheviota in autumn, and covered with 
rich close-pilod and flower-flushed grass. As we reached a higher rising 
ground than usual and looked around upon the boundless plain, unbroken 
by rock, or tree, or shrub, as smooth-shaven as a well-kept lawn, the ex- 
pression would forge itself to the lips—Wonderfull What-a land to 
have remained so long unknown!” On leaving camp next day (24th of 
August) the country was the most picturesque and ‘beautiful we had yet- 
seen, reminding one of Cumberland, though with much lower hills. ‘The 
deep valleys or depressions were finely wooded, and in front lay a gleam- 
ing T-shaped lake about five miles in length, with pléasant coppiced bays, 
covered with wildfowl, the ground rising from the water in easy slopes, 
and lying well to the sun. It was difficult to believe, as one looked on 
-the fair. landscape, that it was not a well-peopled and wal cultivated 
land. : š 5 
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While these intervening plains are absolutely bare of trees, we were 
never once while on this prairie steppe quite out of sight of wood. The 
treelessnean of the plains, and the poor character of the timber on the 
ridges, which is almost invariably the quick-growing poplar or cotton- 
wood, are entirely owing to the frequency and destructiveness of prairie 
fires. Over and over again we came upon clumps of wood which had 
been destroyed in this way. The whole country is dotted with in- 
numerable tiny lakes, and every now and then you come across swampa 
known as muskegs, where the waggous often come to grief, and which, 
when the water is alkaline, send up a most villanous smell. In our 
whole course over this steppe we rarely saw a stone, and never one 
rising a foot above the sea of grass. : 

At the various points where settlements have been already made, 
such as Rapid City, Birtle, Fort Ellice, Carlton, &c., as well as from 
squatters scattered here and there, we obtained the most ample and 
satisfactory evidence as to the fertility of the soil. Ate»Rapid City, 
where a triumphal arch of cereals and vegetables, wonderful for size, 
had been erected, the average return was— wheat, 80 bushels; oats, 
50; barley, 40; and potatoes, 850 to the acre. At Shoal Lake, then 
the residence of Mr. Dewdney, now Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
west, they were eating potatoes on the 22nd of June which had been 
planted on the 18th of May, on land which a year before was prairie. I 
saw, on the 18th of August, radishes the size of turnips, and lettuces like 
large cabbages; turnips, carrots, peas, beans, cucumbers, and Indian corn 
also, which had been put in as late as the 26th of May, and which would 
have rejoiced the heart of any market gardener. A company of most 
respectable farmers met us here, and gave their wheat at 80 and their oats 
at 70 bushels to the acre, and of potatoes an enormous crop. At Birtle 
and Fort Ellice, in the rich land between the two Saskatchawans and 
at Prince Albert it was the same; the soil being everywhere described 
as a heavy black silicious mould, with a subsoil of clay. It may be 
said generally of the entire region now described that it is a fairly 
wooded and fairly watered country, whose amazing fertility is due to its 
sun as well as its soil; when I say fairly watered, I do not mean by rivers, 
but by small lakes and muskegs, these natural hollows into which the 
surface water drains, and where, except in the alkal districts, sweet 
water can almost always be found. Good water can always be obtained 
by sinking wells from 10 to 20 feet. As these two steppes are the 
regions most favourable for agriculture, it may be well to say a word here 
as to the important question of climate. There must be no blinking of 
the fact that the cold of winter is tremendously gevere, the thermometer 
sometimes getting as lw as 50° below zero, or 82° of frost. On the 
other hand, the all but universal evidence of the settlers was that they 
much preferred the winter climate of Manitoba to that of Ontario, 
while the Ingher latitude gives a longer summer day and a more rapid 
growth. Tho winter is clear, dry, steady, bracing, and enjoyable. It is 
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quite true that frost penetrates the ground fo an extrgordinary depth, 
but it is not generally known that itis in no small measure to this fact 
that the amazing fertility of the country is due, the frost not only 
opening the deep subsoil, but remaining as a store of congealed moisture 
to nourish the growth of vegetation during the long summer drought. 
The snow is hard and gritty, and does not lie to a greater average depth 
than 18 inches. Part of May, June, July, August, and part’ of 
September, form the summer months. Autumn begins about the middle 
_ of September, and winter about the niiddle of November. Early in 
April or late in March the short spring comes. The uncommonly 
healthy appearance of the people who have lived almost all their days 
in the country, and the old age to which many of them attain, are 
evidence in favour of the climate as suitable to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
The extensive region known as the third prairie steppe, is quite 
` different in character from those already described. Except on its 
northern bosder, along the banks of the North Saskatchewan, which ' 
forms a prolongation of the fertile belt, and on ifs still: more’ fertile: 
western border along the base of the Rocky Mountains, it will probably be 
found unsuited for agriculture, though much of it is admirably adapted — 
for grazing purposes. Only a small portion of the whole, comparatively 
speaking, may be said to be hopelessly barren. What hasbeen called . 
the Desert Section lies to the south-east of the Bow River and the 
South Saskatchawan, where the northern end of the preat American 


desert protrudes itself wedge-like to some distance north of the boundary - . 


hne. It was across the middle section of this plateau that our course 
lay, in a south-westerly direction, from Battleford to Calgary. At the 
point where we struck it the escarpment which divides it from the second 
steppe was most sharply defined, being nothing less than the fine and 
bold ridge of the Eagle Hills, On ascending these hills we found that 
there was no descent on the other side, but that before us stretched a 
level prairie, whose difference in character as well .as height from the 
prairie of the previous steppe was at once apparent. South and west 
stretched a great yellow circle, but with no wooded purple ridge, as 
formerly, on the horizon. In twelve days of hard driving we’ crossed 
that plateau, travelling over what may be called one vast prairie field of 
almost uniform character, every acre of which seemed good for grazing. 
It was literally a ride across country, over great rolling plains of herbage 
and up gently swelling ridges, from whose aummits there ever stretched 
weatward the same billowy sea of grass. Day after day much the same 
landscape -spread around, till one came to feel as if this sort of thing 
might go on for ever. The country can perhaps be best described as 
generally presenting the appearance of a vast plafn of grass, as boundless 
as the ocean, often with the same perfectly level and circular horizon, 
and with, if I may be allowed the words, a gently heaving swell of 
many miles in length. Sometimes again it has the hummocky appearance 
ofa short chopping sea, while at others its character changes, rolling 
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into high swelling ridges, tovered to their summit with rich thick grass. 
In the first two days the grass seemed richer than anything we had yet 
seen, in places reaching up to the horses’ bellies ; but as we got on it 
grew shorter, showing more as stumpy tufts than as soft greensvward, 
An ovean plain of ripe hay, dotted here and there with patches of golden 
wheat, marking the spots of greater moisture, and absolutely unbroken 
by hill, or rock, or tree, or bush, may convey some idea of the general 
colouring. Itis a warm yellowish grey, with a slight tinge of, green, 
what is seen being the ripe heads of the tall grasses which conceal the 
often marvellously rich green verdure below. This illimitable hayfield 
is everywhere pitted by buffalo waJlows, seamed by furrow-like and 
parallel buffalo trails, sprinkled with their chips or droppings, and 
whitened with their bones. You can never go far without seeing the 
horned skull of this once famous dweller of the prairie bleaching in the 
sun, The wallows are saucer-like depressions in the ground, made by 
the buffaloes rubbing themselves; and so densely was this , prairie filled 
with their innumerable herds that in many places you find these 
wallows every few yards. The narrow trails beaten by their hoofs as 
they followed each other in line of march from one feeding ground to 
another, are also of very frequent occurrence, as one painfully learns 
from the rough jolting they cause. They tend in a general direction 
north and south, and invariably lead by the shortest line from water to 
water. Where buffaloes feed oxen will fatten ; the traces of their presence 
are, therefore, always taken as a proof of nutritious grass. At the rate 
at which the Indians are now destroymg them, it is calcùlated that they 
will entirely disappear within the next fifteen years. 

There is nothing more characteristic of these immense rolling plains 
than their utter solitarineas, their almost total absence of life, and, except 
near water, even of bird and insect life. The silence and loneliness of 
the prairie are awful. It seemed to me more lonely by far than the 
ocean, There there is always, or almost always, the element of motion. 
It is the restless sea. But here, as you look, there is no trace of life, 
no visible living thing in earth or air—nothing but that great gteen-grey 
circle, moving as you move, and stretching north and south, east and 
west, for hundreds of miles—the same vast and monotonous expanse, as 
still and mysterious as death. In the whole twelve days, with the 
exception of our own attendants and an encampment of 8,000 Blackfeet 
Indians, we never encountered a human being, and, save at three points, 
we never saw a tree. There was no track nor trail over the expanse. 
Even our Indian guides found their way chiefly by the sun, as I noticed 
that they always did a good deal of southing in the morning and of 
westing in the afterngon. No one could wander any distance from 
camp without causing uneasiness. To every eye bat an Indian’s or half- 
breed’s one part of the prairie looks exactly like another, and at some 
distance even our long train dwindled down to a thin black line. The | 
growing scarcity of lakes and muskegs, and the wonderful dryness and ` 
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_ elasticity of the air, showed the increasing &cantiness of the rainfall, 
which even at Battleford is only twelve inches a year ; while the sharp 
frost at night and the ice on the basins in the morning, told us as cer- 
tainly as the barometer that we were rising in the world. 

A serious climatic and economic question is involved in the vast tree- 
less spaces of the North-west, and which are found chiefly within this 
third prairie plateau. A few facts will show the nature of the case. 
From the end of the Lake of the Woods, about the 96th parallel, 

. Where the prairie may be said to begin, to near the 109th parallel, 
wo were never absolutely out of sight of wood. Thence on to the 
‘foot of the Rocky Mountains, with rare exceptions, as I have just said, 
we never sawa tree. One of these exceptions was eloquent of the 
cause to which this treeleasness is mainly due. On a sandy ridge, 
known as Dead Man’s Bluff, we came upon a healthy young forest of the 
everlasting poplar. The question would keep obtruding itself, why do 
- trees flourish on this bare sandy knoll, and persistently refuse to grow 
on the open and fertile plain? The answer is obvious: because that 
soil being too poor to support grass that will burn, an effectual defence 
is afforded against the rages of that destructive demon, the prairie fire. 
My-strong impression is that along the course which we followed there 
were very few places where timber could not be successfully grown, an 
Impression strengthened by the faot that trees were found to flourish’ 
where protected by river-beds, and that-every now and then we came 
upon patches of vigorous poplar seedlings whose fate was to be cut down 
on the first visit of the fiery scythe. There may be other causes, and 
these not yet-accuyately ascertained, to account for the extraordinary ' 

e fact that, as estimated by G. M. Dawson, the treeless plains of Western 
America cover an area of nearly 600,000 square miles, or five times the 

* + size of Great Britain and Ireland, of which 400,000 are south and 
192,000 north of the international boundary line. But there seems 

no reason to doubt that the most potent cause of mischief is one that 

has been in operation since man first visited these plains, the ‘action of 

~ prairie fires. The extremely small rainfall and the consequent dryness 

of soil and climate over much of this great plateau, are related to ‘its 
treeleasness both as cause and effect.. Until forests ‘reappear,- which 

they can only do by human agency, and with them a more steady and 
o precipitation, much of this naturally fertile land will be unfit 

or agriculture. : 

aa the extreme dryness of these western plains, which showed itself, 
by the way, in the excessive brittleness of the finger-nails, it is now 
generally believed that they owe the unenviable distinction of being the 
principal breeding grounds of that formidable pest, the locust or. grass- _ 
hopper, known to entomologists as Caloptenus spreius. In seasons 
peculiarly favourable to their growth these insects migrate from the high 

_ plains in immense swarms, taking wing when the wind blows in the 

` direction which their instinct leads them to follow, and which is generally. 
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south-eastward, flying only during sunshine, ranging over a vast area, 
and reaching the fertile lands to the eastward from the middle to the oud 
of July. When they have reached their destination they clear all before 
them, eating almost every plant which comes in their way, and depositing 
their eggs, from which a fresh and equally destructive swarm issues in 
spring. The magnitude of the calamity which they are’ capable of 
inflicting may be gathered from the fact, that in 1874 they destroyed as 
muol as fyo million bushels of grain in the State of Minnesota alone. 
One of the proposed remedies is to burn, when a visitation is expected, 
a belt of prairie beyond the cultivated land a hundred miles in width. 
It would seem that Manitoba, though by no means free from this dreaded 
invasion, is more favourably situated in this respect than the American 
States south of the line, which have a much larger tract of arid land to 
the west of them. Although it is quite possible, when the nature and 
the habits of the creature get better known and the country better 
wooded and peopled, that some remedy may be devised to mitigate at 
least this frightful scourge,-it must be admitted in the meantime that 
the settler is to a great extent helpless, and must make up his mind to see, 
from time to time, the results of his industry destroyed before his eyes. 

Of the western section of this great plateau, the belt of fertile and 
well-watered land which skirts the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
but little space remains to speak. Our first glimpse of that long and 
magnificent line of gigdntic peaks and mighty masses—a broken 
mountain wall of glittering snow some hundred miles away—was a 
vision of glory never to be forgotten. On our ascending from a great 
Indian pow-wow on the Bow River to the upper level, they looked in the 
clear morning air like a long series of sharp-cut white pyramids built 
upon the prairie; then the great dog-toothed line rose higher; then the 
long serrated range of jagged peaks and twisted masses, seen under sun- 
shine almost tropical in its heat and purity, stood out in all its splendour, 
sharp and distinct as if only a few miles away, their sides blue in 
shadow, while their peaks and faces were a glittering snow-white edown 
to the yellow prairie level out of which they seemed to rise. When 
forty-five miles distant from them, I noted as special features the straight- 
ness of the range from the two extreme points of vision, and that, though 
broken into every variety of form, the pyramidal peak predominating, 
the summit line was pretty uniform like a deeply and irregularly toothed 
saw. I suppose that nowhere else on earth is there such an ocean of 
verdure bounded by such a shore. This fertile western belt, extending 
from 49° on the line to beyond Edmonton, about 54°, is watered by 
numerous fine streams, running in gravelly beds, cold and intensely clear 
from the perennial fountefns of the snow. They are well stocked with 
heavy trout as bright in the scales as sca trout. Of this region the part 
at the present moment attracting principal attention is that known as 
the Bow River country, which for natural beauty, for geniality of 
climate, and fertility of soil, is not unworthy of the local name it bears of 
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“God’s Country.” It forms an almost equilateral triangle whose base 
is the mountains along two degrees and a half of latitude north of. the 
line; its two sides being roughly the Bow and the Belly Rivers to their 
point of junction, or from 114° to 112° west longitude. The whole of 
‘this region may be said to be more or leas under the beneficent influence 
of the warme winter winds known as the Chinooks, whose true physical 
explanation has not yot been accurately ascertained, but of whose extra- 
ordinary effects in tempering the cold of winter there can be no manner 
of doubt. It is owing to these winds that snow never lies to any depth, 
and as a consequence cattle and horees find food and shelter for them- 
selves all the winter through. The result is that tanching or stock- 
raising on a colossal scale has already begun. In April of last year,. 
a large extent of beantifal country, well grassed, well wooded, and well. 
watered, was leased from the Government for twenty-one years, at a 
merely nominal rent, by Messrs. Cochrane, M‘Hachran and Gibb, who. 
are repute to be among the largest and most successful stock-raisers 
in the world. We saw their first herd of 2,824 cattle and 260 horses, 
which had just arrived from Montana in excellent condition, Another 
portion of the main herd was coming in as we left, and a third of 
1,800 head passed us at Fort Macleod. We thus saw about 6,800 head 
of cattle belonging to this one firm alone. By the end of October 
the numbers ‘were to be 7,200, and they expect to have 20,000 when 
their stock is complete. In spite of the necessarily defective arrange- 
ments -of a first winter, the result speaks volumes. as to the admirable. 
capacity of the country for stock-raising, and this, be it remembered, 
at an altitude of some 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. In a 
letter which I received from Lord ‘Lorne, dated ‘Ottawa, 5th April 
last, he says :—‘‘Cochrane is going to send in another 8,000 head. All 
his beasts have wintered splendidly. They used none of the cut hay, 
except for. the invalid beasts. The herd has increased in weight all 
round. Only two have been killed, whether by whites or our Black- 
feet fmiends they do not know.” Of the fertility of the soil through- 
out most of this region we had the ampleet proof. It is a pitch-black 
sandy loam, very easy to work. Near the northern extremity of the 
region on the Indian supply farm, close by Calgary, we saw for the first 
time ploughing on the prairie. A pair of horsea‘and a yoke of oxen were 
each ploughing a mile-long furrow on rich.haugh land, a sight which set 
me thinking about our farmers at home. The virgin soil had been broken 
in spring, and they were turning it over for fall sowing. Labour was 
scarce, poor, and dear. They were roughly stacking the barley like hay, 
and the oats were being reaped. The cropa of all kinds were in splendid. 
condition. On a farm close by where the oat trop was a wonder to be- 
hold, and where the oats were standing strong in the stem and 44 feet 
high, we had the curiosity to count the produce from one self-sown grain 
of oats, and found them to be 2,691 grains. At another Indian supply 
farm at the southern extremity of the region we.counted the return 
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from single grains of oats, and found them to be three times that amount 
with as many as forty-five stalks to the stool, and each stalk like a reed ; 
while from one wheat grain there were eighty-five stalks to the stool, 
and fifty grains on the average to the stalk, or a return of 4,250. While 
there can be no doubt whatever that in the region under review there 
is an ample supply of fertile land, it is only fair to state tMat there was 
some conflict. of opinion as to its suitability for agriculture, the one 
- serious objection being the occasional occurrence of early frosts. On 
the other hand, there was a pretty general consensus of opinion that 
this difficulty would be got over by the practice which is beginning to 
prevail of fall sowing, which ensures that the seed, which the severe frost 
does not in the least injnre, comes away with the first hreath of spring. 
For instance, on the farm just alluded to, they had the year before Jast 
80 acres of volunteer or self-sown oats, and though the land had never 
been touched by the plough, and it was the third crop of a succes - 
sion, it was the very best crop they had. 

Although space is almoat exhausted, I cannot close this article 
without saying a word as to the survey of the North-west territory, 
and as to the inducements held ont to emigrants in the most recent 
regulations for the sale and settlement of the land. The survey, which 
is conducted on simple but scientific principles, is being pushed forward 
by the Government with such vigour, that the entire territory will very 
soon be marked off into townships of six miles to the side, each town- 
ship again being subdivided into thirty-six sections, each a square mile, 
and the sections into quarter-sections of a quarter of a mile, or 180 
acres. Roads, 1 chain, or 22 yards in width, ran north and south 
between each section, and east and west between every two sections, 
and give easy access to the land. These townships are numbered in 
ordinary numerals, 1, 2, 8, &c., northward from the boundary line, and 
in Roman numerals, I., IIL, III., &c., in what are called ranges 
westward from the principal meridians. By an ingenious but simple 
method each township, section, and quarter-section, is so marked off 
by mounds and posts, that on the prairie one can tell in a moment 
axactly where he is. It is a crime in the eye of the law in any way to 
deface or injure these landmarks. When far away on the lonely prairie, 
we would sometimes turn aside to see those posts with their mystic 
characters, which showed that the surveyor and his staff had been there, 
In every township there are two of the thirty-six square-mile sections 
numbered 1] and 29, which are set apart as school lands. Another 
two, numbered 8 and 26, belong to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who are thus the owners of some seven millions of acres within the 
fertile belt, which they fire selling at prices ranging from 10s. to 24s. 
per acre. 

Another extensive proprietor of North-west land is that bene- 
factor of Canada and of the world, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, who, as part payment of the line they are constructing, 
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and which by the end of this year will run right on to the Rocky 
Mountains and open’ up. these fertile wastes, have ‘received from the 
-Dominion Government twenty-five millions of: acres. These principally ' 
consist of the sixtean alternate or uneven-numbered sections in all 
townships ‘along a tract of country forty-eight miles wide, -or twenty- 
four miles orf either side of the railway. Six of these sections in each 
township, to the extent of five million ACTES, they have agreed .to sell 
to land corporations. Alt the rest they are now “selling to settlers, 
' or to companies for settlement, at what they call “a lower price than that 
of any other corporation in America—vis., 108. an acre, payable by equal 
instalments in seven yeats,” with interest on the deferred payments at 
6 per cent, the only condition being that, within four years from the date 
of ‘purchase; ‘one-half of the land is cultivated or converted into grazing 
farme, on the performance of which the company gives the settler a 
rebate, or payment back, of’ 5s. for every acre of land so improved. The 
even-numbered sections of all townships within twenty-four miles of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and, with the exceptions before noted, all other 
townships,—t.e., all the rest of the territory,—belong to the Government, 
and are held by them exclusively for homesteads and pre-emptions. 

The homestead means this—that any head of a family, male or 
female, or any person who has attained the age of eighteen years, is 
entitled to a free grant of a quarter-section, or 160 acres, on the simple’ 
conditions that ho cultivate a certain portion of the land, reside on 
it for three years, and pay the registration fee of £2 forentry. On com- 
pliance with these conditions the patent is issued, and the- land, with 
the house on it, two oxen, a horse, a cow, household furniture, and 
certain farm implements, are bya wise and merciful law exempted from 
seisure for debt. Pre-emption is the right which the law gives to every 
person who accepts of the above free grant to buy the adjoining quarter- 
section for a payment of 108. or 8s. an acre, according to circumstances, 
which payment shall be made in one sum, at the end of three years 
from the date of entry, with interest at 6 per cent. It is quite true 
to. say, as any one may see by attentively considering this paragraph, 
that a family of four adults, with very moderate. means, “could in four 
years obtain a large estate of 1,280 acres of probably the richest 
wheat-growing land in the world, at a merely nominal price.” 

There is one most important point in the regulations to which I wish 
to turn special notice. There are multitudes of people—and these the 
very class who would form the best settlers—whom their poverty pre- 
cludes from taking advantage of the splendid opportunities which I 
have now described. The land is there—that wonderful land, with its 
boundless extent and its inexhaustible fertility——waiting to welcome 
them. They are here, with their strong hands and willing ‘hearts, 
eager to go; but many thousand miles of ocean and dry land lie 
between, and who is to bring the land and them together? What the 
land specially needs are sober and industrious heads of households, 
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especially of the peasant chass, with their young families, and although 
the cost of transit is not much—from £10 to £18 from Liverpool to 
Winnipeg—how many families of the working classes could command 
the amount necessary for transport alone? But there is more than 
transport required: life has to be supported ; a house has to be built, 
horses and oxen, plough, &c. &c., have to ‘be bought; and, where is the 
money to come from? Again, there must-ever be a great amount of 
inevitable pain at the parting from the old land. Why should that be 
unnecessarily added to by the worry and anxieties of transport, by 
railway troubles on the other side, by difficulties on their arrival as to 
the place they are to go to and the land they are to select, by hardships 
at the outsatart of their new life, amid new and untried conditions and 
with pinched means? J wish neither to exaggerate nor to under-eatimate 
these initial difficulties, but I know that they are sufficiently formidable 
to be, in point of fact, deterrents against emigration to many a family 
to whom it would be an unspeakable blessing to find themaglves behind 
a plough, turning up the virgin soil of their own prairie farm. It would 
practically remove the difficulties to which I refer, if properly selected 
families could be got to go out in small eolonies with an experienced 
person to direct them and to settle on adjoining farms. In this way 
they could keep up the old home feeling, and be helpful to each other 
in a hundred different ways. ‘This would simply be a revival of Lord 
Selkirk’s plan of eighty years ago. But as men like Lord Selkirk 
appear only once in a century, the work which he did can only now be 
done by colonizing companies, who, while carrying on their work on 
sound commercial principles, would at the same time be “benefactors to 
this country and to Canada as well. I have before me the details of a 
proposed company of the kind, which looks as if it would do admirably 
well. It would be composed of two distinct classes, men with some 
capital to buy up within a township the land of the railway company, 
and agricultural labourers, who would be well paid for working their 
land for them, and who at the same time would take up the adjoining 
Government homesteads. 

The Dominion Government are holding out every inducement to the 
formation of these colonizing companies. Their regulations contain two 
alternative plans. By Plan I. any person or company undertaking to 
colonize and settle tracts of land can, anywhere in the North-west, beyond 
the lands shared by the railway company, purchase odd -numbered 
sections at 8s. per acre, one-fifth in cash at the time of entering into the 
contract, and the balance in four equal instalments, with interest at 
6 per cent., on this condition, that the person or company shall, within 
five years, colonize its tract by placing two settlers on homesteads on 
each even-numbered section and also two settlers on each odd-numbered 
soction—t.e., sixty-four settlers to each township, or two to the square 
mile; and with this important provision, that the company or person 
are secured by law to the extent of £100 for advances made to settlers 
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on homesteads. When these conditions have been complied with, the 
Government pays back to the person or company a half of the original 
purchase-money, so that the real cost of the land is just 4s. an acre. 
“To encourage settlement by capitalists who may desire to cultivate larger 
farma,” Plan II. provides that “all the land within the desired tract 
may be sold,to.the party at 8s. per acre, payable in cash at the time of 
entering into the contract, on condition that within five years from the 
date thereof the party shall have placed 128 bond fide settlers within each 
township, or at the rate of four settlers to a section. - On whieh con- 
dition being complied with, half the purchase-money will be paid back 
by the Government. “Under this plan companies can not only buy as 
much land as they like, but provide men with farms of any size, 
It is much to be desired that public attention should be more widely 
_ and earnestly turned to this important subject, and that well-organized 
companies be formed for the purchase of land in the North-west, and 


_ _ for its settlement with well-selected families of the proper emigrating 


class, sending them ont, not haphazard to the open prairie, but to farms 
with houses, however humble, already reared for them, and with agri- 
cultural appliances prepared for them, so that they may begin their 
work at the moment of their arrival, the character of the familiés and 
the fertility of, the soil being additional securities to that provided by 
law that such return for outlaid capital as may be agreed on will be 
promptly paid. With such opportunities, it will be a very great pity if 
for lack of public interest and benevolent enterprise a state of things 
like that described at the opening of this paper should be allowed to 
continue, M 
James MacGnraaor. 
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N the last number of this Revisw I gave some account of the 
condition of European society in the age when Hildehrand’s work 
was done—the age in which the new nationalities were struggling into 
full life. I pointed out that the main dauger which threatened the 
future of European civilisation was the feudalisation of the Church, 
mainly by meaus of simony and clerical marriage. “The prospect 
before the world,” I observed, “ apparently was that the spiritualty 
would be merged in the feudal system, that the priesthood would 
become a caste, holding churches and lands on a secular tenure, and 
gradually, like secular holders, acquiring power of alienation.” And 
I added, “It is not too much to say that, if this result had been 
attained, the whole future of Europe would have been disastrously 
different. For it would have meant the extinction of the Church asa 
society perfect and complete in herself, and with her the extinction of 
the great principles of which she was the sole representative jn the 
world—the principles of the supremacy of law; of the freedom of 
conscience; of the real equality of all men; of their brotherhood in 
the Ohristian faith; of the essentially fiduciary and limited nature of 
human authority. That these great ideas were not blotted: out from 
the mind of the new nationalities, was, humanly speaking, the work of 
one man, and that man was Hildebrand.” I now proceed to consider 
some of the details of the task to which Hildebrand devoted himself, 
and I shall dwell chiefly upon three things: his action in the matter of 
Papal elections; his action against simony and clerical incontinence ; 
and his action against lay investiture. 


IFY, 


Hildebrand’s great achievement before his own election to the Papacy 
was his vindication of the freedom of Papal elections. As we have seen, 
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St. Leo IX. had been practically nominated to the Papacy by the 
Emperor Henry IMI., although subsequently, under the influence of 
Hildebrand’s counsels, he had submitted himself to the formal choice of 
the Roman clergy and people. His successor, Victor IL., who was also 
an imperial nominee, appears to have followed the precedent set by his 
predecessorjn demanding the ratification of those with whom the election 
canonically rested. On the death of Victor; after a short Pontificate 
of two years, Hildebrand seems to have thought that the time was come 
for freeing ‘the Supreme Pastorate from its dependence upon the 
Emperor. Henry III. was dead, and his successor was a child under the . 
guardianship of the devout Empress Agnes. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Hildebrand, Frederick, Abbot of Monte Casino, brother of the 
powerful and able Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, was elected Pope under the 
title of Stephen IX.,in due canonical form “by the Roman clergy and 
people,” without foreign intervention; and from that time imperial nomi- 
nations to the-Papacy ceased. But it was not until two years afterwards 
-—that is to say in 1059—that the final and definitive steps were taken 
for placing this important matter upon a sound footing. In that year the 
newly elected: Pontiff, Nicholas LI., acting under the counsels of Hilde- 
brand, formulated, in a Council held in the Lateran, a decree, which from 
that time to this has in substance regulated the elections to the Papal 
throne, and which, defying the storms of so many centuries, may justly 
be regarded as a product of the highest ecclesiastical statesmanship. 

As M. Mignet has observed, it was destined to put an end to the ancient 
democratic elections, which had assumed‘a feudal character since the 
close of the ninth century, and to the imperial nominations, which had 
been founded upon the ruin of the feudal elections. “It concentrated 
the choice of the Popes in a small assembly of. high dignitaries of 
the Roman Church, who, more enlightened, more prudent, more reli- 
giously minded, were better qualified to make a suitable choice. It 
excluded from it, in some sort, the interested power of the Emperor, and 
the tumultuary power of the people; for to restrict the one to confirma- 
tion, and the other to approval, was in effect to substitute the obligation 
of assenting for the right of choosing. This system, which was completed ~ 
by the speedy cessation of the imperial confirmation, and by the some- 
what more tardy disuse of popular consent, founded in the College of 
Cardinals an electoral body, religious and aristocratic, which became the 
senate of the new Rome, and furnished it with regular principles and 
precedents of government.”* 

This was the first great reform rsak about by Hildebrand, the first 
definitive victory won by him over the feudalising spirit in the ecclesias- 
tical order, the first decisive recovery of ground lost by the Church. It 
might at first seem as though a sacrifice of the popular principle were 
involved in it, as though it meant the transfer of the appointment to the - 
first See in Christendom from the free suffrages of the faithful to a close ` 
corporation. But in truth it was only the shadow of freedom which 

* “Journal des Savants,” Jan. 1861, p. 28. l 
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was sacrificed, while the-sfbstance was gained. In the. idoa of 
°things which prevailed in that age, with feudal barons upon the one 
hand and a feudal Emperor on the other, the spontaneous action of tho 
Christian democracy which had so largely influenced episcopal elections 
at Rome, -as elsewhere, in earlier ages, was no longer possible, And 
the Sacred College was no caste assembly. Its doors stood open to 
all Christendom. lt was really representative of all that ‘was best, not 
only “in the Roman Patriarchate, but in the universal Church. It was, 
indeed, an aristocracy, but an aristocracy in- the noblest and truest 
sense; not of birth, but of merit; ever accessible to high desert; the 
flower and crown of the liberty, equality, and fraternity, which in those 
days were found in the Chureh and nowhere else. Nay, are they in 
truth found-elsewhere now? Are not the tawdry and blood-stained 
images of them paraded: by Jacobinism- mere untrue figures of things’ 
absent, senseless, lifeless abstractions, mocking and maleficent shadows 
which, usurping the majesty of great forms, deprive men of “the, 
sovereignty of reason,” and put l 
f Withoub moro motive into every Brain”? oo ; 
These are, indeed, questions which “ may make us. pause.” Bat to 
return to Hildebrand. 

It is certain that the independence of Papal elections secured by the 
decree of. Nicholas LL was a measure of the highest importance; and 
that without it the rest of Hildebrand’s work would—so far as we 
can judge—have been done in vain. It is curious, however, that upon 
the occasion of his own election that ‘decree was to a considerable extent 
infringed. It was on the 22nd of April, 1078, that the strange and 
striking scene took place of which so vivid an account has come down 
to us. The obsequies of Alexander IIL, dead only the day before, 
were being celebrated in St. John Lateran, and Hildebrand; as Arch- 
deacon, was taking his appointed part in the sacred rites, when suddenly 
there was a great multitude of the Roman clergy and people jn. the 
church crying out and saying, “ Blessed Peter has chosen Hildebrand, 
the Archdeacon.’ Was it a sudden inspiration,of the Roman demo- 
cracy, or was it a movement planned by zealous men who wished to 
compel to the steerage of Peters bark those strongest hands which 
shrank, as they well might, from the immense responsibilities of. the 
task? However. that mey have been, here at least the proverb held ` 
good, Vox Populi, vow Dei. Vainly did the gbject of their chéice rush to 
the pulpit and endeavour to calm the tumult. “His atlempts at speech 

-` served only to. make the thronging people ‘cry out so much the more, 
ei Hildebrand. ” : The members of the Sacred College present hastily 
consulted together, and with one acèord confessed that the. popular 
demand did but ‘anticipate their own decision. ~ Hugh the White, 
Cardinal Priest, ascended the pulpit.and spoke as follows:—“ Behold, 
most dear brethren, yourselves know. perfectly that since the time of the 
holy Pope Leo, this archdeacon as a man prident and approved has very 
YOL. XLII. ° R 
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much eialted the Boman ‘Church, and has delivered this City from "| 
immense perils: We can find no one better qualified for’ the govern-’ 
ment of the Church and the defente of the’ City; and we,- Bishops and: 
Cardinals, have elected ‘him for.ourselves and you to be the Bishop and” 
Pastor of your souls.” And then, as is the custom, putting upon him ' 

the Papal robe, and putting upon his head the double crown,* they - 
led him to the Apostolic throne, “unwilling and sad.”+ And they 
said to the people:—‘We choose for our Pastor and oun Pontiff a 
devout man ;`a- man mighty i in human and divine knowledge ;t-a dis- 

tinguished lover of equity and justice; a man firm in adversity, and | 
temperate in prosperity; a man according to the saying of the Apostle, 
of good behaviour, blameless, modest, sober, chaste, given to hospitality, 
and one that-ruleth well his own house; a man from his childhood 
génerously brought up in the bosom of this Mother Church, and for 
the merit of his life already raised to the archidiaconal dignity. We 
choose, namely; our Archdeacon Hildebrand-to be Pope and successor 
to the Apostle, and to bear henceforward and for ever the name of 
Gregory.§” And all the people cried out with loud and continued 


>acclamation, “St, Peter has chosen our Lotd Gregory Pope.” 


© “ Unwilling and sad”: Gregory may well have been on that eventfol 
day,—the turning-point in the history of the modern world. The 
Apostalic throne was to be his cross, It may truly-be said of him as 
of his Master, “ regnavit a ligno.” ~And full well did he discern—who 
was better able to discern ?—the real character of the work which lay 
before him. Writing to his friend. Deaiderins, Abbot of Monte Casino, 

-upon the morrow of his election, Ife borrows and -applies to himself the 
sacred language under the shadow of which devout souls of every age 
have sheltered themselves, ag “ veiling our feelings while it gives ex- 
pression to them; restraining and purifying while it sanctions 


` them” ||—‘ I am come into deep waters, so.that the floods run over me ; gee i 


and again, “ Foarfalness and trembling are come upon:me, and daukness . 
hath aovered me.” . Unnerved and overcome, ho writes from his bed{ 
by the hand of another ; and even dictates with difficulty. And to Duke 
Godfrey, the brother of the late Pope Stephen, he says, a. few weeks 
after, in answer to a congratulatory letter :-—‘‘ That exaltation which, to 
you and to others of cs faithful, causes affectionate fcuen of us, 


_* “The third cirolet had not then bean added. 
+ “Tnodutus rubes enlm, sicut moris eat, ot Papali mythra inaiguitos, tus, invitus ob merens 


‘in Beati Petri cathedra inthronizatas.’’— Card. Aragon, apud Migne, Patrol, Lat., 
vol. oxlvii. p. 114. : 

t “Gemine scientin dentia ` ” Mr. Bowden—of whose excellent transla- 
tions I shall svail myself f i 


from time to tme, ee a 
Oni more olge ly the anie of the original—somewhas oddjy renders these wordi, “ 

ser preeng the Seriptures.’’ Their meaning, I think, is undoubtedly that which I 
ave pie Dante says, two kinds of hght modate betwoen truth and the mind, ` 
ra ee: pe ee ATOA, oe Doang of the Summa. 


kana thas I am quoting from Cardinal Newman's memorable; sermon on 
i of Friends.” 


Tn lke Jao ala fatigata”, Ria lib, i P 27 
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and joy, awakens in.us the bitterness of inward grief, and brings us- to 
the streights of overpowering anxiety. We. see what-care surrounds 
us; we feel how heavy -is the burden laid upon us; under which, 
while the consciousness of our infirmity. appals us, our sonl rather 
desires the peace of a dissolution in Christ, than a life in the midst of 
such dangers. The consideration of the task imposed on us so harasses 
us, that unless, after God, some confidence in the prayers of spiritual 
men sustained us, our mind must needs sink beneath the greatness of 
our cares, 8o completely, through the agency of sin, does the whole 
world lie in the wicked one, that all men, and those more especially 
who bear rule in the Church, strive rather to disturb her than by 
faithful devotion to defend and adorn her; and, while straining after 
their own advantage, or the desires of present glory, oppose themselves 
as enemies to religion and to the justice of God. Most especially 
must this grieve us, who, amid such difficulties, can neither duly 
administer the Church’s government, upon which we have erltered, nor 
safely desert it... . . But we may not set aside the law of God 
through respect of persons, nor swerve from the path of right for the 
sake of human favour. As' the Apostle says, ‘If I should wish to 
please men, I should not be the servant of God.’ ”* 

The task which lay before him, indeed, was not one in executing 
which he was likely to please men. Far from it. The emancipation of 
the Church from lay domination, and_her purification from simony and 
incontinence, were precisely the things which principalities and 
powers and the rulers of the world of this darkness least desired. 
The spirit of the age was against him; and the spiritualty was 
deeply infected with the spirit of the age. Feudalism was gradually 
drawing the hierarchy, throughout Europe, into its system. And the- 
concubinary clergy had to rely upon the secular powers for giving an 
hereditary character to the benefices they had bought. The Pontiff 
knew well—his twenty-five years’ experience since he came to Rome 
with St. Leo IX. was enough to teach him—that in the confliet in 
which he was about to engage, his worst foes would be those of his own 
- household ; for in that quarter of a century there had been afforded him 
the amplest opportunity of understanding the intensity of the opposition 
offered to ecclesiasticel discipline by clerics who hated to he reformed. 
He had measured his foes. But not a thought of fear, a doubt of the 
eventual issue, withheld him from the contest. His past career, indeed, 
offered warrants for his confidence. Seventeen years before, he had 
- been sent by Pope Victor into France as legate a latere to reform the 
concubinary and simoniacal abuses so largely prevaleut there, as else- 
where throughout Christefidom; and so great was the awe inspired by ` 
his presence that forty-five bishops and twenty-seven other dignitaries 
are related to have come forward to accuse themselves and to resign 
their benefices. Upon this ‘occasion, as often at other times, he. 
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iş- sii: to have diaid the de e lie possessed of reading 
the thoughts of men’s hearts.” . It was by his counsel, too, that his 
friend, Peter-Damiani, had been sent by- Nicholas II. to reform the - 
Church of Milan, where, as Baronius relates on contemporary authority, 
‘Chimbers of priests-péssed their lives in hunting or hawking; others ` 
frequented taverns and brothels; others were known as shameless” 
usurers; almost all- lived ‘openly in concubinage or with public 
women ; all practised the most scandalous aay ' from the greatest to 
the lovest none. were without peproach.” ' The mission nearly cost — 
Damiani his-life, ‘which, indeed, he counted not dear in such a cause ; 
but in the end he succeeded in causing the archbishop and clergy’ to 
-pledge themselves by oath against simony and incontinence—not, as the 
éverit showed, a very stable guarantee. Thus had Gregory, so to speak, 
served: his apprenticeship to the great work to which he proceeded to 
iddreas himself, with all the energy of-his nature, upon his elevation ‘to 
the Apostolic Chair,t remembering, as his threescore years might well 
. serve to remind him, how. swiftly the night- was coming wherein no man 
can work. In the Lent of the year following his election, he held a 
Gouncil at Rome, in which he promulgated -the following decrees’:— 
1. That clerics who had obtained- any grade or office of sacred order by. 
payment ahould cease to minister in the Church. 2. That no one who 
had purchased any church should retain it, and that no one for the 
future should be permitted to buy or sell ecclesiastical rights (ecclesie 
jura). 8. That all who were guilty of incontinence should cease to 
exercise the sacred ministry. 4 That the people should ‘in nowise 
réceive the ministrations of. clerics whom they saw setting at nought 
thesé Apostolical ordinances. 

Such was the trumpet-blast of no uncertain sound sent by Gregory 
throughout Christendom. The prophetic instinct of St, Odilo was 
justified. The reformation was undertaken in stern earnest by one 
who, like the- Baptist, set about his mission in the spirit and 
powef of Elias. There was of coutse nothing new in the prohibition 
of aimony and incontinence. Pope after Pope, Council after Council, 
had folminated against these evils. What was in a sense new, was the ` 
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appeal of Gregory to the faithful at large—his constituting the people 
the executors of his decrees. It was an appeal to the religious instincts 
of a Christian people, and those religions instincts responded to it. 
“Tt is impressed upon tho conscionces of all Christians,” wrote 
Lanfranc, the contemporary Archbishop of Canterbury, “that no less 
than if the acts were those of St. Peter himself, they should tremble 
when his successors threaten, and reverently rejoice when they show 
themselves serene.’”* The words of the Pope awoke millions of. echoes 
in human hearts throughout Christendom.. Public opinion it was, the 
public opinion of an age of faith, which sharpened the edge of. his 
spiritual sword; and directed against the guilty the thunder of his 
anathemas. And in the strenuousness of the resistance which the 
vigorous action of the Pontiff elicited, we have a sufficient indication 
of its necessity. In Germany, when the storm broke forth, and 
Siegfried, Archbishop of Mentz, quailed before it, Gregory sought to 
strengthen the trembling prelate by a characteristic appeal. ‘“‘ Much 
should it shame us,” he urges in one of -his epistles, “ while soldiers of 
this world daily join in battle for a temporal prince, and with scarce 
& thought of fear hazard their lives, if we, called priests. of the | 
Lord, fight. not for our King, who abhorred not .to undergo the 
penalty of death for us, and has promised us an eternal reward.” t 
In France and Normandy the indignation of the concubinary and 
simoniacal clergy was no less vehement than in Germany. ‘The 
Archbishop of Rouen, we read, while endeavouring to enforce the decree 
of celibacy, was pelted with stones, and fled for. his life crying out, 
Deus, venerunt gentes in hereditatem tuam, “O God, the heathen have 
come into thine inheritance.’ In Spain the papal legate was threatened 
and outraged at the Council of Burgos. And so it was throughout 
the rest of Europe. It is not necessary that I should follow in detail 
the progress of the strife, or dwell upon the irregularities, the pro- 
fanations, the sufferings, incidental to it. The people are rough 
jasticiars. Even when their instinct is right, their method is usually 
wrong. The Christian democracy of the eleventh century, roused by 
the appeal of Gregory, exhibited as little discrimination as was dis- 
played by the people ofthe Hebrews when, summoned by Elias to 
choose. between the commandments of the Lord and Baalim, they 
“took the prophets of Baal and brought them down to the brook 
Kishon, and slew them there.” The sufferings of these miserable men 
and of the partners and offspring of their guilt have long passed away, 
lost in the vast record of lamentation, and mourning, and woe, which 
is the history of the human race. But the gain of the victory won 
over them remains. The “immedicabile vulnus”? was cut out of the 
spiritual body, and ths plague was stayed. The celibacy of the clergy, 
as a recent learned writer, much prejudiced against it, confesses, was a 
necessary element in sacerdotaligsm, the abolition of which would have 
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required - the: entire destruction of the papal system, and the entire 
reconstruction of ecclesiastical institutions.* That: this “ necessary 
elerhent” of Catholicism was not _destroyed, was, humanly speaking, 
oe work of Gregory VII. . i 
. Before I:pass away from this. part of my subject, I-would make four _ 
as The first is, that in ‘his prohibition of clerical marriage, as of - 
nama Gregory was merely carrying out what was clear eoclesiastical 
- Apart from all theories, it.is certain that “ the. prohibitory rile 
Was ot long standing.” . To yo. back no further, “direct condemnations 
of the practice.~are found’-in'“Nicholas’s reply to the Bulgarians, .860 ; 
in the Synod: of Wortps, :868;' in Leo VIIs Epistle to the Gauls: and 
Germans; . 988 p; in- the daea of Augsburg, :952; and in Benedict 
VIII.’s speech, and the decrees passed at Pavia! abouts1020. - Hinemar 
of Rheims, in! 845 ;’Chrodegang; Bishop of Metz, in 950 ;~Councils at 
Metz in 888;° and: at Nantes’ at the end of the same century, 
had .confirmed the -rule with. additional’ circumstances of 'strictness.” t- 
Secondly,-£ would note that ‘in turning'to the people;. Gregory was but 
applying a. principle sanctioned by the immemorial tradition of the-Roman 
‘Pontiffs. It isto the communis sensus.of the faithful that they, from the 
first, have. appealed in the supreme œcumenical assemblies of the (Church. 
Schaff goes soifar asto: say-that the root.of the growing influence of the 
papavy’intheprimitive rage wasin public opinion.t ‘ Let no‘bishop 
be given to.hdse who are “unwilling to receive him,” writes. Pope St. 
Celestine L in the fifth century,.adding, “The consent and desire .of the 
clergy. and people. are. necessary.” It was to-the :people: -that the 
second: and-4hird. Gregory appealed - against: the Emperor inthe great 
controversy about’thé veneration’ of ‘images, and it was by the. power of 
popular: influence that they were upheld. . And such. is ever:the true 
basis: of. œ. ‘power which is not apolitical but a moral ‘power: of: a king- 
dom whichis not of:this world.’ It can have‘no’other basis.: Thirdly, 
it may mot be-amiss to. correct a misapprehension as to the effect of the 
‘Gregorian prohibition ‘against the. ministrations of .the. concubinary 
clergys—the,; more so,- as it- has of.late years received -the:sanction of 
-the fascinating ‘historian Of ‘Latin Christianity. ‘ The decree-of the © 
synod 'held. in Rome in the: eleventh month of Gregory’s .Pontificate,” 
Dean; Milman: writes, “absolutely invalidated all: sacraments performed 
by simoniacalor. married .priests,/’|| thus imputing to the Pope- the - 
error-of.the:Montanists; > ' The m of p ‘brilliant writer is-all-the 
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more curious as the authomity, cited in a note, upon whieh he founds 
himself should have preserved him from it, “The synod removed married 
priests from the exercise of the sacred ministry, and interdicted the laity 
from hearing their mass,’* we there read: a very different thing from 
“invalidating the sacraments performed by them.” Foyrthly, I would 
observe how difficult it is for a Protestant clergyman, howcyer scholarly 
and accomplished, really to enter into. the spirit of an age. domi- 
nated by religious conceptions so radically opposed, in some important 
respects, to those of which he_is the professed exponent, The dis- 
tinguished man of letters, whom I have just quoted, may serve, as 
well as another, to illustrate what I mean. Dean Milman observes in 
one of his notes, “ Damiani must be read to understand his sacred ‘horror 
at priestly wedlock.”t Alas! it is quite possible to-read. Damiani 
and not to understand his sacred horror at priestly wedlock. There is all 
the difference in the world, as Goethe, I think, has somewhere said, 
between reading out of an author and reading into him. It is natural, 
almost inevitable, that an Anglican divine should look at this question 
of priestly wedlock from the point of view suggested by the habits and 
associations of the Anglican ministry. It was a saying of the late 
excellent Principal of the Wells Theological College, Mr. Pinder, that 
an English clergyman, without a wife, was but half-equipped for his 
work. And he was right. The “ placens uxor” is the fitting mistress 
of the palatial episcopal residence, of the spacious: deanery, the comely 
rectory, or the snug vicarage of the Established religion. And although 
Mrs. Proudie may now and then set up ber parasol as a pastoral 
staff, and now and then a clerical January may have to blush for the 
too exuberant sprightliness of the May to whom he is*unequally yoked, 
yet, upon the whole, the clergyman’s wife is a no less admirable worker 
in the diocese or parish, a no Jess useful constituent of society in Pro- 
testant England, than the clergyman himself. The ethos of Catholic sacer- 
dotal life is altogether different, and so is the sentiment with which that 
life is regarded in Catholic nations, The French decorator in ‘“ Barry 
Lyndon,” when complaining of the forcible stop put by the Rev, Dr. Huff 
—the Abbé Huf, as he calls the Doctor—to his plans for substituting 
Venuses and Cupids in the place of the antique Gothic monuments of 
Hackton church, is related by Mr. Thackeray to have exclaimed, “ Quel 
abbé, grand Dieu; il avait douze enfants!” To the Catholic mind twelve 
pledges of clerical love are as great a stumblingblock as is the language 
of the eleventh-century reformer about priestly wedlock to the Protes- 
tant. But in truth, when St. Peter Damiani, and-other holy writers of 
his age, speak of the female member of the sacerdotal ménage as scortum, 
pellex, meretrix, obsceena meretricula, and the like, ther epithets are no 
mere flowers of vituperative rhetoric, but accurate description. It isin 
the highest degree injurious tothe excellent matrons who share the 
€  Uxoratos sacerdotes a divino officio removit, et laicis miseam eorum awdire interdixit,” 
+ Vol. ii p 65. 
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mitres aa tithds of tle Anglican ‘clergy to speak of them-in the same 
bredth ‘with these-woinen. `~ The partner of the mediæval: priest.was ' 
merely an unfortunate ‘female, the ‘lowest and~ most degraded of her 


unhappy class. And ‘if: the- tie which bound her to the criminous clerk 


with whom she cohabited was nominally. that of marriage, it but served 
to'add the guilt of sacrilege to the sin and shame. of incontinence; for 
according to the' canon Jaw of the-Church, with which public opinion 
was -wholly ‘in'harmdny, such an union was absolutely void ‘and -thë 


mere profanation of a sacrament.* Nor can it be pleaded- that the 


effect of these unhallowed connections was to save from graver tur- 
pitude-the ‘cle?ics who contracted them. Mr. Lecky truly remarks that 
“the knowlédge that their’ marriages were. ae was peculiarly fatal 
to the fidelity:of such priests as took wives ;”- and that “bigamy and ex- 


treme: mobility of attachments were especially common among them.” + 


To say this, indegd, is to say too little: “-Bigamy and extreme mobility 
of attachments”. were by- no means thé worst offences against purity for ` 
which the usorati sacerdotes-were conspicuous. It was natural. that it 
should. be so. As Cardinal Newman well’ observed—long before he was 
a Cardinal or a Catholio— The practice of taking wives did not at all ' 


' diminish the: licentiousness of the clergy. Rather, it led to it.: For sizice 


they knew that in marrying théy were transgressing their duty, they were 
easily led on from the reckleasness which follows upon the wilful oma 
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` The conflict with the iona md oaa sees was not wagôd: 


without-much pertonal suffering- to Gregory himself. ‘Even in his -owp 
- city of Rome a party was formed against him, consisting of ecclesiastics 


who had resigned ‘their benefices rather than give up their concubines, of- 
their friends and relatives,-and of others who dreaded the Pope's severity, 
and: whose consciences whispered to them that-their own turn - would: 
come -next. At the head of these malcontents was found- Guibert, 
Archbifhop of ‘Ravenna; who, in the event, was to figure as an anti-~ 
pope. The Pontiff was’ worn-out, and in the autumn of 1074 he sank- 
into an illness ‘of such gravity that his life was despaired of. His con- 
valescence he describes as: “a thing rather to be lamented than rejoiccd. , 
at.” ‘Our soul,” he tells:the Countess Beatrice and -her daughter. 
Matilda, “ was tending towards, and with all desire panting:for; that 
— where -He who observes our labour and sorrow, prepares for tho: 
Ratherius, Biahop ai Verana (he died in the second half of the tenth century), y} puta’ 

the maser nea, oo eodem modo quum omnes noverint quia omnis qui i 
ee aut adulterium facit; presbyter vero. val doanas, 

on possit habere,” *&o,-— — Apud d’Achery, l. p 370. - Bo St Peter- 
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weary rest and refreshment.”* And again, writing at the same time 
to his friend Hugh, Abbot of his beloved monastic home of Clugny.:— 
“ Contemplating in mental vision the regions of the West, the South, 
or the North, I perceive scarcely any bishops lawfully admitted to their 
office, and leading lives conformable to their sacred character, who rule 
Christ’s people for the love of Christ, and not for the ends of earthly 
ambition. -Nor do I find. among the secular princes any who prefer 
God’s honour to their own or justice to gain. Those nations among 
whom I dwell—-the Romans, the Lombards, and the Normans—I con- 
ceive, as I often declare to them, to be in some sense worae than Jews 
or Pagans. And turning to myself, I find myself so oppressed with the 
burden of my own works that no hope of salvation remains to me but 
in the mercy of Christ alone. Did I not trust to attain to a better 
life, and to do service to Holy Church, I would, on no account, remain 
in Rome; in which city. it has been by compulsion, as God is my wit- 
Ness, that I have dwelt for twenty years past, Whence it comes to 
pass that, between the grief which is daily renewed in me and the 
hope which i is, alas! too long deferred, I live as it were in death, shaken 
by a thousand storms. And I await the coming of Him who bound 
me with His chains, who led me back against my own wish to Romo, 
and who has here girt me about with countless difficulties; and often do 
I say to Him, Hasten, tarry not; come quickly,.delay not: and deliver 
me for the love of Blessed Mary and St. Peter.”’+ 

Not the less earnestly, however, did he address himself, until his 
hour of deliverance should come, to the task which his hand found to 
do. And he discerned that the time was now ripe when he should 
enter upon a mightier struggle than any in which he was yet engaged. 
The root of clerical incontinence and simony, as -he knew well, lay 
in the custom of lay investiture, a practice which in effect drew the 
prelates of the Church into the meshes of the feudal system, and which 
had attained its most disastrous development in Germany. This is a 
subject upon which polemical prejudices have falsified the Judgments of 
writers of every school. Thus, there are Catholic authors who usc 
language which implies that the pretensions of the Emperort Henry IV. 
were new. On the other hand, Ranke, usually so anxious to be accu- 
rate, speaks in terms hardly leas likely to mislead. “The constitution 
of the Empire,” he writes, “ rested on the connection between temporal 
and spiritual institutions ; the link between them was the investiture ; 
the stripping the Emperor of this ancient privilege was equivalent to a 
revolution.”§ The truth is, that in the ninth and tenth centuries, as 


+ Ep. lib i 9. + Ep. lib. ii. 49. 

t Not in strictness Emperg, but Emperor Elect. He was never crowned; his mook 
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astounding acoonunt of the contest about lay investiture which it has ever been my lot to 
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the feudal system developed, the custom had graduaHy grown up that 
Bishops and Abbots should receive their investiture from the hands of 
the’ feudal lord by the delivery of the Episcopal symbolse—the staff and 
ring—and this without any regard to the nature of their temporalities, 
which consisted not only of feudal holdings and seignorial rights, but 
to a very large extent of free or allodial lands, and also without- regard 
to the vital distinction between their episcopal authority:and their tem- 
` poral status.* This custom, which it would be a grave error to regard 
asa mere form—nothing was “ a mere form” in the Middle Ages— 
obviously tended to present thè tempordl-lord as the source ‘of spiritual 
jurisdiction, and supplemented as-it. was by the right of designation to 
vacant ‘sees, claiméd by the’ civil ruler, in the vast majority of- cases, 
led to the absolute disposal of ‘ecclesiastical offices by the sovereign— 
in entire’ disregard of thé ‘right of ‘election ' canonically vested. in the 
clergy and people—the mode of disposal very frequently adopted being 
that of open, sale, Lambert, of Aschaffenberg, one.of. the moat’ trust- 
worthy of the, authorities upon the affairs of the Empire- in:the eleventh 
century, tells us how the royal-palace:waa turned. into -a mart for. the 
sale of benefices by Henry IV:, the imperial auctioneer. himself offis 
ciating occasionally, and knocking down bishoprics. and abbeys to the 
highest. bidder. !? And so grèat had become. the: scandal thus. given,-that’ . 
in 1078, Gregory's immediate predecessor,. Alexander II., in a Council 
: held at Rome, had charged the Archbishop of Bamberg. présent ‘there, 
with Apostolic letters, requiring the. Teutonic monarch to appear before- 
the Pontifical. throne, tò answer for himself regarding it;t but.the _ 
_ Pope’s‘déath, occutritig shortly afterwards,.the summons had fallen .to 
the ground. ; ‘Gregory resolved to go to the root of the matter andto 
| eradicate simony by utterly prohibiting lay investiture under ‘pain of 
excbmmuhidation.- Upon this matter, Mr. Bowden, has a passage which 
E venture-to quote, for I. know not who else has so aa and i ee 
tially stated the cake im ; , 
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'“ Under Charlemagne and his descendants, prelates became identified with 
barons, the hierarchical governors of the Church with the feudal dignitaries of 
the empire; [and] in this blending of dissimilar characters, the sacred and 
unearthly dignity, which was the object of faith, became merged, to the publio 

6, in ilai which was tangible and conspicuous. Under this state of things— 

e sovereign, naturally conceiving himself entitled to a preponderating voice in 
the nomination of his representative and vassal—the custom silently became 
universal, that episcopal elections should be ratified by what wis styled regal 
investiture. Though, in earlier and purer ages of the Church, the binding 
a bishop by any kind of formal oath, would have been thought a degradation of 
the episcopal character, the prelates nominated by Charlemagne or his descendants, 
saw no impropriety, when becoming the beneficed vassals of the throne, in pledg- 
ing themselves, in the ordinary way, to fidelity and devotion, or in receiving the 
emblems of their appointment from the regal hand. The symbols adopted for 
this purpose were the sacerdotal ring and the pastoral staff; symbols which, 
naturally as they in the first instance suggested themselves, could scarcely fail to 
escape the indignant criticism of churchmen in a more thoughtful age. For, when 
their purport was weighed, they could scarcely be regarded as indicative of those 
civil rights, royalties, and privileges, which, emanating as they did from the 
fountain of secular honours, bishops might fairly be ‘admitted tg hold in sub- 
servience to; and as derivative from, the regal authority. They were episcopal, 
not baronial adornings. They typified, the one the espousals which the emt 
in Christ’s stead, contracted with his Church, the other, the pastoral superintend- 
ence which, as representing the great Shepherd, he was authorired to exercise 
over His flock, And, under the influence of that primitive feeling which’ sought 
to trace, in ‘things of & hbly nature, the unseen in the seen—to watch for glimpsea 
and shadowy indications-of the correspondencies which connect the earthly and 
tangible aocidents of the Church with her essential and hidden glories—the more 
religious contemporaries of Gregory VII. regarded, as though fraught with a 
mysterious potency of meaning, these honoured instruments and appendages of her 
ceases ee the rod, they beheld the antitype of that which, in the hand of 
Moses, brought water from the rock to the relief of a perishing people. And 
With regard to the ring, they, with St Ambrose, beheld in it the seal of a pure 
faith-and the imprees of the truth. ‘He who hath tho ring,’ the Saint had thus 
spoken, ‘hath the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. For God hath sealed 
us, whose image is Christ, and hath given His Spirit to be a pledge in our hearts; 
that we may recognize, in the ring which is placed upon the hand, that signet 
with which the inward parts of our hearta, and the ministry of our outward 
actions, are sealed.’ Impressed with sentiments reverential as these, they could 
not but shudder to behold the practice of lay investiture, such as it existed around 
them; to behold the symbols, fraught to their eyes with a significancy so awful, 
handled and dispensed to Christ’s ministers by a licentious monarch, or, as was 
the case with many benefice, by his feudatory nobles, as though in exercise of 
the ordinary Biran pea and prerogatives of their secular dignity. And when we 
reflect that a ceremony, in itself so odious to them, was rendered still more ob- 
noxious in their eyes by ita connection with the existing prostration of the Church 
before the temporal sovereignty, as well as by ita tendenoy to perpetuate the 
ro of simony which disgraced the times, we may, in some degree, appreciate 

ə intensity of the feeling with which, when once appealed to on the subject, they 
were found to insist on its total and perpetual abolition.’”’* 


Such, unquestionably, were the considerations which led Gregory to 
promulgate in 1075 the following decree :—“ If any one shall, from 
henceforward, receive a bishopric or abbey from the.hand of any lay 
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person, let him not be reckoned among bishtpe or abbots, nor let the 
privilege ç of audience be granted to him as to a bishop or-abbot. We, 
moreover, deny to such a one the favour of St. Peter, and an entrance 
into the Church, until he, shall have resigned the dignity which he has 
obtained, both by the crime of ambition and of disobedience, which is 
as idolatry. «And in like manner do we decree concerning the lesser 
dignities of the Church. Also if any emperor, duke, marquis, count; 
or any secular person, or power whatsoever, shall presume to give investi- 
‘ture’ of any bishopric or other ecclesiatical dignity, let him know himself 
to be bound by the force of the same sentence.”* - 
: hie was the gauntlet of the spiritual power thrown down to feudal, 
: thus was the supreme conflict for the liberty of the Church engaged: 
The moment was opportanely chosen by Gregory. The Saxons were in 
full, and apparently successful, revolt against, Henry, who thought well 
to, address to the Pope a temporizing letter. But. his complete victory 
over them {wo months afterwards, at the battle of the Unstrutt, led.to 
an entire change in his-demeanour. The simoniacal traffic was carried 
on by him as openly and unblushingly as before; the decree concerning ` 
. investiture was ostentatiously set at nought ; and the prelates of Saxony. 
were deprived, by his sole authority, of their sees. Upon tidings of these. 
: things reaching Gregory, two legates were despatched by the Pontiff with 
letters to the king, requiring him to appear. at Rome to justify himself, 
_ They were driven with insult from the Imperial Court at Worms, whither 
a council of the simoniacal and incontinent’ prelates, of the Empire — 
was hastily summoned with a view of deposing the. Pope. By way of 
facilitating the task of this assembly, a plot had been formed for seising 
his person. The leader of it, Cenci, a dissolute Roman baron, -had 
written, promising io bring Gregory into the king’s presence,t and the 
measures taken to carry out that assurance afford so singular an insight 
into the times that it is worth while to pause a little.over the graphic 
contemporary narratives ofthem.t On Christmas Eve of the year 1075, a 
very stormy and tempestuous night, the Pope was singing the midnight | 
Mass at St. Mary Major in the Chapel of the Holy Crib. The rite was 
well-nigh over. The Pontiff had himself received the Sacrament, -and 
having given communion to the clergy: present was communicating the 
rest of the faithfal, when suddenly the place was filled with armed men. 
It was Cenci and his band, who, sword in hand, rushing to the altar, 
seized the Pontiff and dragged him way from the unfinished mysteries 
with blows and wounds. Gregory did not strive nor cry, but with, undi- 
minished calm and eyes uplifted to heaven, suffered himself to be stripped 
of his pallium and chasuble, and tô be hurried, still wearing his amice 
and stole, without the church, where, like a thief, he was placed-on a 
horse behind the back of some ruffian (eujusdam sacrilegi) eng hurried 


* Pagi, itise te áni: Baron aa an 1078. 
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off to one of the towers of ‘Cenci. Thence'they propose to bear him 
beyond the walls of the city; but by this time the warning has been 
given and the fury of the elements has abated. ' The gates are quickly 
secured by the people, ample guard being stationed at each, and all night 
_ long the city is in confusion with the clangour of trumpets and the 
ringing of bells, as men hurry to and fro, seeking in vain the place 
where their pastor is hidden, if peradventure he be still alive. In 
the morning a great multitude is gathered together at the Capitol. 
The word goes out that the Holy Father is imprisoned in a certain tower 
under the custody of Cenci, the friend of the German king. Siege is at 
once laid to it. Catapults and battering rams are brought. Fires are 
lighted before the door. The first rampart yields, and the people 
reach the foot of the tower itself.> Meanwhile the Pontiff remains 
shut up in a chamber of the fortress. In the confusion which had 
reigned, a pious Roman citizen and a devout and noble matron had 
passed in with him; and while the one seeks furs to wrap round the 
old man, half perished by the cold of that inclement night and fireless 
prison, and warms in his own bosom the frozen feet of the Apostolic 
captive, the other essays to wash and dress, as best she may, his wounds ; 
and like another Magdalene, devoutly kisses his breast and his hair amid 
her fast-falling tears. Side by side with these pious persons stands the 
sister of Cenci, not afraid to pour forth curses-on the Holy Father ; and 
Cenci himself, who, with sword upraised——atern, minatory, and every way 
terrible*—seeks to exact from the Pontiff an order for the delivery of 
the Papal treasure and strongholds; Gregory returning to these demands 
the ‘non possumus,” which, as all the world knows, was the invariable 
reply of one of his latest successors, to more successful brigands. The 
menaces of Cenci are reinforced by one of his followers (fradiforis 
minister et sequipeda), who, brandishing his weapon, swears with many 
- blasphemies that he will on that very day cut off the head of the ‘Pope ; 
when happening to show himself upon the battlements, a javelin, 
thrown from below, puts an end alike to his threatenings and his 
life.t As the morning wears on, Cenci perceives the hopeless- 
ness of his situation. The surging crowds around the tower increase, 
The thuds of the battering ram shake’the walls. It is plain that 
shortly the situation will be changed, that the captor of the Pontiff will 
speedily find himself the captive of the Pontiff’s deliverers. He 
throws himself at the feet of the most blessed Pope (procidit ad pedes 
beatissimi Papa); calls himself parricide; the violator of the sanctuary 
of the Mother of God, and of the Holy Crib of Jesus Christ; and 
sues for pity, for penance, for protection from the people raised against 
him by thé most just judgment of God. Gregory, with no touch of 
anger, turns towards the terror-stricken roffian grovelling before him 
on the ground. “The wrong that thou hast done me,” he declares, “I 

* “Qladio super illum furialıter stricto, torvus, minax et omnif«riam terriflous,’—Ber 


tholdus, apud Perts Monumenta Germania Historica, vol. vi. p. 282, 
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pardon as a father (paferne indulgeo); but the sin that.thou hast com- 
mitted ‘against God, and His Mother, and the Apostles, or rather the 
whole Church, F order thea fo redeem by penance.” .And as the con- 
dition ‘of absolution, he appoints a pilgrimage to.Jertsalem, áo that haply: 
the sinner may find again the grace of God, and from an example of | 
perdition beceme an example of repentance. Then, appearing at the 
window of the tower, he shows himself to the people, motioning 
to them, with his hands, to desist from the attack. .But his gestures . 
are construed as-a sign of encouragement, -and the assault being pushed 
forward with renewed energy, the fortress is speedily. taken. The: first 
thought of the rescued Pontiff was to return to the Church of St. ‘Mary 
Major, to finish the sacred rite from which he had been sacrilegiously. torn 
on the evening of the previous day. . Thither was he borne upon: the 
shoulders of ‘the rejoicing people. There, stilt fasting and upheld by 
others, he finished at eventide the Masa which he had begun at midnight. 
Then, having made his thanksgiving, he sought the-repose, which he so 
sorely needed, in his palace of the Lateran. Meanwhile Cenci, protected by 
the Apostolic pardon, escaped, not to make his promised pilgrimage, but 
to seek refuge inva castle in, the Campagna,.whence he harried, with: 
frequent forays, the Pontifical, territories, In the course of the year he 
died, suffocated by an ulcer in the jaws, as Arnulphus relates, who in. 
his, fate finds an’ snalogy with that of Judas: S Judas; 
A ee _ ot oes 
- 4 l w } 
This waa the issue of the attempt to terminate’ the nascent: :strife` 
between the Papacy and the Empire. by a coup de main. Its chief practicat 
effect. was to reveal to the Pontiff more clearly the character of the ad- 
versaries with whom he had to do.. The German king, had. previously 
given too ample proof that he’ feared not God, ‘neither regarded man. 
But,.this. deed was evidence. of a supreme contempt: of that public 
opinion of Christendom which was the only force whereon the. spiritual — 
power had to rely. Thirteen days after it, the. Pope addressed tò. 
Henry a letter which (as M. Villemain observes), although no mention 
is made.therein of the affair of Cenci, is couched in: terms of such 
calm and commanding gravity, that we cannot fail to trace in it the 
presentiment.of the mortal strife that was at hand. Gregory begins 
by saying that, considering to what an inexorable judge he must give 
account of the exercise of the ministry committed to him by the Prince 
ef: the Apostles, it is not without doubt that he imparts. to the monarch 
his Apostolic .benediction. . And then, after comparing the fair words and: 
foul deeds of Henry, he concludes: “ Sinner and ynworthy as we are,.we 
occupy the chair and Apostolic office of Peter.. It is he who receives that 
which thou sendeat us in writing,.or causest to be.said to us by word 
of mouth. And while we peruse thy letters, or. give ear- to the words 
that are uttered on thy behalf, he, sees with, unerring eyes, the heart! 
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whence have proceeded the things addressed ‘to us.’* Meanwhile 
Henry was tired of the mask which he had so long worn, and was pre- 
pared to accept the challenge thrown down to him in Gregory’s citation. 
The prelates whom he had gathered-together at Worms were quite ready 
to accomplish his will. No doubt M. Villemain is well-founded in his 
opinion that, apart from their desirc of flattering the princes the severe 
rule of the Pontiff had excited against him the enmity of many, whence 
the language full of bitter hatred in which the decree of the pretended 
Council is drawn up. The disregard of imperial authority in Gregory’s 
election, his proceedings concerning the incontinent clergy, and specially 
his appeal io the people against them, are dwelt upon in many words, and 
he is accused of treason (lesa majesias), divine and human. For these 
causes, the document ends, the Emperor, bishops, senate, and Christian 
people declare him deposed, and will no longer leave the flock of 
Christ to the guardian ship of this ravening wolf. Gregory replied 
by a sentence of excommunication and suspension from the govern- 
ment of the whole realm of the Germans and Italyt—such sentence 
to become definitive unless the king should repent and give satisfaction 
within a year. All Christians were released from their oath of fealty to 
Henry. All were prohibited -from yielding him obedience. “I bind 
him,’ the sentence concludes, “ O Peter, in thy stead, with the bond of 
anathema, I bind him on the faith of thy power, so that the nations 
may know and experience that ‘Thou art Peter; and upon this Rock 
the Son of the Living God hag built His.Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against her.’”’ 

Such was the formal initiation of the great duel between the ipus 
and the Empire. To outward view, nothing could seem more dispro- 
portionate than the forces massed against one other. On the one side, 
a young prince, ruling over the greatest of secular sovereignties, and , 
supported by the magnates of his vast dominions. On the other, an 
aged priest, the son of a carpenter, so powerless in his own city that, as 
we have seen, his personal liberty was well-nigh at the mercy of any 
chance band of ruffians. But,in truth, the conflict was merely an acute 
phase of the great strife carried on, with ever varying issues, through the 
ages of the world’s history, as in that microcosm, the heart of each 

* E lib. iui. 10. 
+ “Totius fia Tenutonicorum ef Italis contradico.”—Mansi, xx. 467, It 
was not, in strictness, a sentenoe of deposition. The ince cer aie to govern and the dis- 
salar of fealty were, jaria legem Teutonioorun,, Fa civil consequences of the excom- 
munication In England, down to as of the present century, the effect of 
oocleaiastioa! censures was Y An excommunicated nin d was 
Ea almost wholl y Beyond ie Arotssuan of the law. He oonld not be a can oT & 
He oonld not bring an action to secure or recover his property. If he died 
ut the removal of his sentence he had no t to Ohristian burial. Nor was this all. 
K Rer forty da setae be ht Pe era ee De excommuniocato capiendo,’ 
i he was reconciled to the Church. It 
rae ar eee a remendons Bone whale af tho og Meee contary aes bean 
l with an ecclesiastical court, and that it might bea to men who had committed 
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individual man, of which human society is but a vastly magnified repré- 
sentation; the. strife of -which the Apostle speaks in words of universal. 
application : “ caro concupiscit adversus spiritum,” The cause of Hénry 
was the cause of man’s lower nature-—of the beast which is in him, and. 
of the passions of the beast acting on matter, and employing its natural’ 
-weapon of ntaterial force. The cause of Gregory was the cause of that 
higher law which has its sanctions in the consciences of men. ‘“ God is 
our witness,” wrote the Pontiff in an Epistle to the whole Church, 
“ that no personal motive, no secular end, impels us to raise against our- 
selves bad princes and impious priests, but solely the consideration of our 
‘bounden duty and the power of the Apostolic chair, which presses upon ua | 
day by day. : Better were it for us to suffer the death of the body—a’ 
debt which all must pay—at the hand of. tyrants, than to consent by our 
silence, whether from fear or favour; to the destruction of the Christian . 
law.”*- That was the point at issue: whether the claims and rights of: 
the spiritual part of man were f be preserved ; whether any principle. 
higher than materialism was to rule among the new nationalities then 
being ~formed. — And this it is which renders that great: conflict 80 
momentous a crisis in the history of the modern world. . 

_ It was in the midst.of this conflict that the remaining nine years of - 
Gregory's pontificate were passed. I cannot here-follow them iri detail. 
They constitute, so to’ speak, a drama of two acts.” . The first ends at: 
Canossa., - Soon after. the promulgation: of. the Papal sentence, death: 
removes-Henry’s two chief followers. Godfrey, Duke of Lorraine, his 
most powerful and constant vassal, is smitten by the dagger of an unknown. 
assassin, hired apparently by a feudal neighbour; and leaves his wife, , 
_ Matilda, entirely unshackled in the administration of her Tuscan domain,” 
and thenceforth able to give the Pontiff that: unbounded support ‘and 
entire devotion which constituted his chief earthly consolation. Wiliam, 

_ Bishop of Utrecht, the principal of the monarch’s ecclesiastical advisers, is 
suddenly struck down-by a mortal disease on Easter Day, i in his Cathedral. 
Churép, while publicly deriding the Pontifical decree óf excommuni- 
cation and revilg ‘its author;+ and quickly there spreads far- and 
wide the story of the terrible agony of unavailing.remorse in which 
the sacrilegious prelate passed away; how im his despair-he returned 
for answer to a message from Henry, “ Tell him that I and all the 
fautors of his iniquity are damned to all eternity ;” how to those 
who surrounded his bed of ‘death, he cried out, “Demons are waiting 
‘around for my soul; ‘by the just judgment of God I have lost this 
life and the next.” No incident is better fitted than this to bring’ 
home to the modern mind the poes unquestioning conviction of 
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the justice of the Pontiff’s chuse, which reigned in the hearts even of his 
bitterest enemies. The: first fact about the age was its faith—not its 
superstition, “ an infirmity which, taking human nature as it is, is the 
sure companion of faith, when vivid and earnest” *—faith as  unquestion- 
ing in the bad as in the good: in souls angelical where it worked per 
caritatem, as in souls diabolical which, in full view of “ a fearful looking 
for of judgment,” wrought wickedness. Properly to grasp the signifi- 
cance of such a scene as that upon which we have just looked, is to enter 
a long way into the secret of that vanished time. . There can be no ques- 
tion of the deep terror produced throughout the Empire by the fate of 
the schismatical bishop, whose body lay unburied until permission for its 
interment, without religious rites, came from Rome. One by one Henry’s 
chief partisans fall away. The prelates whose voices had been raised most 
loudly in his support at Worms now stand aloof from him, and seek means 
för reconciliation with the Apostolic See. His feudatories sot at nought 
his behests; his vassals withhold their duty. Finally i in pursuance of 
an understanding emong the principal magnates, the princes and prelates 
meet in Diet at Tribur, on the 16th of October, 1076, to consider the 
state of the German kingdom ; Henry meanwhile lying at Oppenheim, 
on the opposite bank of the Rhine, with a scanty retinue. The election 
of another king is debated in the Diet. Henry humbly sends messengers, 
promising repeytance and amendment. At last, it is agreed that the 
whole cause shall be left to the arbitrament of the Roman Pontiff, In 2 
Diet to be held under his presidency at Augsburg, on the coming Feast 
of the Purification (February 2nd), and that meanwhile Henry shall 
reside in the city of Spires, dismissing the simoniacal prelates in his train 
and the rest of his excommunicated followers. No sooner, however, do 
the magnates leave Tribur, than Henry sends messengers to the 
Pope, beseeching that he may present himself for judgment in Rome. 
Gregory refuses the request, and sets out for Germany under the armed 
escort of the Countess Matilda, when suddenly he learns that the king, 
almost alone, has crossed the Alps into Italy, resolved, at all hazards, to 
escape the peril and ignominy of a public trial in the presence of his 
assembled feudatories. By.the advice of Matilda, the Pontiff turns aside 
from his route, and returns with her to her mountain fastness of Canossa. 

There, as Bertholdus relates, Gregory spent his days and nights in 
prayer imploring the Divine guidance at this difficult crisis. It was 
on the 26th of January, 1077, that the scene took place, which, as is 
natural, has seized so strongly upon the popular imagination, and has 
so often supplied a theme for the brush of the painter, the periods of 
the historian, the verse of the poet. It is not surprising, perhaps, that 
the plain facts of the casehave been somewhat overlaid by the embellish- 
ments of these artists. It may be well briefly to.recall them. It was 
not the Pope, then, who summoned Henry to Canossa, but Henry 
who sought the Pope there, and that for a very plain and intelligible 

* Card. Newman: ‘The Via Media,” voL i Pref. evil. 
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end of his own. ‘The king was bent upon eacaping at any sacrifice from 
‘the bond of- excommunication and frora his engagement to appeér before . 
the Pontiff; at the Diet summoned at Augsburg for the’ Feast .of the 
Purification. ‘-The tharacter in which ‘he presented: himself before 
Gregory was that ‘of a-penitént, throwing himself in deep contrition 
‘upon the Apostolic clemency, and ‘desirous of reconciliation. with. the 
Church: -The ‘Pope, after'so-long experience of his ‘duplicity, disbelieved 
in his sincerity, while, ‘as-aimere matter of -policy, it was in the highest 
degree expediént to keep him to his-pact with- the German prindes and - 
prelates. - Thé -king: pleaded that the sentericé ‘of excommunicatidn 
was: weighing‘ on‘ his-soul,* that the ‘year of gtace wherein he might 
purge ‘himself from’ it, assigned by the Papal decree, was ‘fast expiting’; 
that he was willing, if absolved,’to put himself- into the Pontiff's hands 
ang “to perform’ any penance that. might -bé imposed upon him. ‘On 
three -successive days did he appear barefooted in the- snowy courtyatd 
of the castle, clad in the white garb of-a penitent, suing’ for relief- 
from ecclesiastical censure. - It was difficult for Gregory to resist the 
appeal thus made to his ‘fatherly: compassion, the more ‘especially as 
‘Hugh, Abbot-of Clugny, and the Countess Matilda besought him “not 
to break: the bruised reed.” Against his better judgment, and in despite 
of the warnings of secular prudence, the Pope consented on the’ fourth 
day to admit to his presence ‘the royal suppliant. Accompanied by his - 
‘excommunicated followers Henry entered the’ castle, ‘and falling on the - 
ground before the Pontiff, in the form of a cross, sued for reconciliation 
tothe Church. Gregory wept, moved at the'sight of this prodigal return- 
itg with the confession; “ Father; I have sinned ; ;” touched ‘too, it’ may be, 
‘by that “sense Of tears in mortal things’ which the spectaclé tas' apt 
to' suggest. - The-conditions of ‘absolution imposed upon the king were 
mainly four: that-he-should present himself upon a day and at å plate, 
to’ be named by the Pontiff, to-receive the judgment of-the Apostolic See, 
upon the charges preferréd ‘by the princes and prelates of’ Germany, 
and that he’ should abide: the- Pontifical sentence—his subjects: mean- 
-while remaining released fromn'-their ‘oath-of fealty} ‘that’ He should 
respect the’ rights of the Church and carry out the Papak'decrees ; and 
_ ‘that breach of this engagement should: entitle the Teutonic ‘maghates to 
proceed ‘to the‘election of another king. Such were the terms to which 
Henry solemnly pledged: himself; and‘on the faith of that pledge the 
‘Pontiff, assuming the vestmente-of religion, proceeded to, absolve’ him 
With thé appointed rites.- - Then followed the ‘Mass, which Gregory him- 
' šelf celebrated. -At the consummating móment of the sacrifice he turned 
‘to Henry, holdmg in his hand’the sacred Host, and enumerating the 
“charges which had ‘been brought ‘against himeby the'monarch, ‘said :°“ T 


at 


+ Tambeck, in explanation tion of Henry's eaiger ‘desire ‘for’ absdtati writes! “Rex otiam 
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might justify myself by proof: I might appeal to the testimony of 
witnesses who have known me from my childhood, and by whose 
suffrages L occupy the chair I fill. But I turn from human testimony 
to that which is Divine. Behold the Body of the Lord. -Be It this 
day the witness of my innocence. May Almighty God free me this 
day, if I be innocent, from suspicion of guilt. May He smite-me, if I 
be guilty, by a sudden death this day.” And so, before them all, he 
broke the Host and received one half of It. Then, turning to Henry, he 
said, with many solemn words,“ If thou be innocent, my son, do likewise,” 
_ The king ‘in great confusion demanded a moment to confer with his 
counsellors, and by their advice excused himself from communicating.* 
So enda the first act in this great tragedy. Gregory’s misgivings as 
to the king’s sincerity soon receive too.ample justification. ‘‘ Fear not,” 
the Pontiff is reported to have said,t with half contemptuous sadness 
to the Saxon envoys who complained of his lenity to the monarch: 
“Fear not, I send him back to you more guilty than he came.”’t 
Henry’s words to the Pope had been softer than butter; but he had 
departed with war in his heart; and the cold reception given him by his 
allies, they Lombard prelates—men steeped in simony, and, well-nigh 
all of them, living openly with women—had not tended to make his 
thoughts leas bitter. Soon he lays a plot for seixing Gregory at 
Mantua, whither the Pontiff ia invited for the purpose of presiding over 
a Conncil. But the vigilance of the Great Countess foils the proposed 
treachery. Shortly the ill-advised monarch again assumes an attitude 
of open hostility to the Pope; sets at nought the conditions to which 
he had solemnly pledged himself at Canossa, and, according to the 
expression of the historian, Lambert, breaks through the bonds of eccle- 
siastical law as though they had been cobwebs. Cobwebs as they 
seemed to be, he soon discovers that they are of iron. ‘The Teutonic 
princes, glad to throw off an authority which they loath and’ despise 
—not heeding the advice to pause given by the Roman legates—pro- 
ceed at the Diet of Forcheim to the election of another king. Their 
choice falls upon Rudolph of Swabia, who is crowned at Mets. on the 
26th of March, 1077. The situation is now complicated by the ‘strife 
between the two rival sovereigns. Gregory protests that his heart is 
full of sorrow and heaviness at the sight of the effusion of Christian 
blood, the trouble of religion, and the threatened ruin of the Roman 
Empire occasioned by the conflict, and seeks to judge the cause of the 
pretenders, requiring from each a safe-conduct for his journey to Ger- 
many for that purpose. Rudolph gives it, but Henry evades compliance. 
At last, in Lent, 1080, Gregory, no longer able to tolerate the con- 


* I follow the received account, as Lambert and other contemporary writers: 
Dr. D er, in his “ Geschichte der en Kirche,’ is of opinion, on which 
: — think insufficient, that Henry did receive communion upon the oocasion in 
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tinual violation by Henry of the pledges given at Canossa, and greatly 
' moved by tidings of his new and manifold sacrileges and cruelties, pro- 
.- mounces again the sentence of excommunication against him, releasing 
‘his subjects from their obedience, and recognising Rudolph as king. 
-Henry thereupon calls together some thirty simoniacal and incontinent 
prelates at, "Brixen, and causes them to go through the form of electing 
an anti-pope in the person of Guibert, Archbishop of Ravenna, ‘an 
' eoclesiastic some time previously excommunicated by Gregory for grave 
Offences. .. Then the tide turns in Henry’s favour. At the battle of the 
` Elster (15th October, 1080), Rudolph is defeated and mortally wounded, . 
and on the same day the army of the Great Countess is overthrown and 
a8 dispersed at La Volta in the Mantuan territory. Next year, in the early 
‘spring, Henry crosses the Alpe and advances towards Rome. Gregory’s 
satin counsel a compromise. But the aged Pontiff is animated. by 
the Pr mind of the antique Roman 
= Dineantiontis condision{bus 
` pomi peA venice ie ae 
_ ‘and puts aside the unworthy proposal. A little before Pentecost Henry 
‘appears under the walls of the Papal city, expecting that his party 
‘within it will throw opén the gates to him; but his expectation ‘is. 
disappointed, and being unprovided with the means for laying a regular 
siege to it, he is compelled, in July, to withdraw from the unwholesome 
-plams of the Campagna. In 1082, the monarch again advances upon 
Rome and ineffectually assaults it. - In the next year he makes a third 
‘and more successful attempt, and captures the Leonine city. Again he 
‘seeks to win the Pontiff to a modus vivendi, and the Romans, worn out 
with the privations and horrors of so long a state ofi war,, beseech. 
Gregory’s compliance with tears. But-the Pope’s reply was a “ñon 
possumus.” ,“I know, by long experience, this kings wilinėss and 
‘treachery. Nevertheless,¢f he will make amends to God and His Church 
for the’ sins which he has notoriously committed against them, I am 
ready and willing to absolve him, and to place the Imperial Crown upon 
his head. poe if he will not do. this, I ought not, I dare not, to listen 
to your prayer.” In November of this year Gregory holds a Council— 
the last in which he ever presided—and addresses to the small number 
‘of Bishops able to attend it a discourse “ breathing rather angelical 
than human eloquence,” speaking to them “of the great doctrines 
of the faith, of the conversation incumbent upon its professors, and 
of the firmness and constancy required of them under the pressure 
and troubles of the times, until the whole assembly around him- is 
melted into tears.”* On the 21st of March, 1084, the Lateran Gate is 
opened to Henry by the treacherous Romans, and the excommunicated 
monarch, with the anti-pope by his side, rides in triamph through the 
streots,. The next day, Guibert solemnly takes possession of St. John 
Lateran, and bestows the Imperial Crown upon Henry in the Vatican 
* Bowden, vól il. p. 310; citing Harduin, & vi p. L p. 1,612 
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Basilica. Meanwhile, Gregory i is shut up in the Castle of St. Angelo, 

Thence, after six weeks, he is delivered by Guiscard, Duke of Calabria, 
the faithful vassal of the Holy See. But the burning of the city by 
Gniscard’s troops, upon the uprising of the Romans, turns the ‘joy of 
his rescue into mourning. Eight days afterwards he quits “ the smoking’ 
ruins of his once beantifal Rome,” and after pausing for a few days at 
Monte Casino, reaches Salerno, where his life pilgrimage is to end. A 
sure presentiment tells him that the time of hig departure is at hand, 

the hour of deliverance for which he had so often sighed under the 
twelve years’ burden of his world-wide charge. And as his malady pro- 
gresses, and his vital force decays, he passes the days until his change 
shall come in reviewing his work by the clearer light of approaching 
death and anticipated eternity. We know what was his testimony of 
himeelf at that supreme honr in fall vision of the dread meeting, face to 
face, with the Great Taskmaster, to whom, as he had ever remembered, his 
account must be rendered. Like the Apostle in whose name he had 
so often spoken, he could aver that he had fought the good fight; that he 
followed, even to the end, his appointed course; that he had kept the 
faith, And he had earned an Apostolic reward. “T have loved justice and 
hated iniquity; therefore, I die in exile,” They are the. last words he 
ever spoke. And one of them that stood by made answer, “ In exile 
thou canst not die, Vicar of Christ and His Apostle ; thou hast received 
the heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” Fitting commendation for the passing of that “ strong 
heroic soul.” ee ` - 

It is eight centuries ago that Gregory passed away. -But his work 
has not passed away. No true work ever wholly passes away., “ Great 
things done endure.” And that this is so is perhaps the one considera- 
tion which renders the faithful study of human history endurable. The 
story of our race, in any age, might well turn to gloom any mind which 
contemplates it in its naked reality, were it not for the divine elément - 
kept alive in it by those witnesses to unswerving truth and severe holi- 
ness and inflexible justice, of whom the world is not worthy, but of 
whom the world is never left wholly destitute. p 


. '" Not like the men of the crowd 
: _ Who all round me to-day 
Bluster or crin and make lifo 


Of the number of these was St. Gregory VII. The world has been 
made better by that man’s life and doing, better for us in this nineteenth 
century. He laboured ; and we—the heirs of all the ages-—have entered. 


into his labours. Let me, in conclusion, set. down what it is that we 
immediately owe Hia; l 
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The debt of the modern, world to Gregory i is mainly this: that by his 
heroic courage and‘ faith unfailing the triumph of monarchioal absolu- 
tism throughout Furdpe was retarded for two centuries —centuries during , 
which the new nationalities, ‘rallied closely round the Apostolic throne, were 
informed wkh the conception of a higher law than any resting merely 
on material power, of a more sacred fealty than any due to secular. 
rúlers. His earliest biographer describes him as wrestling against 
‘and overcoming “kings, tyrants, dukes, princes, and all the jailers 
of human souls.’ And this is an exact description of the battle 
~ which he fought and won. For the victory was truly his, although ' 
it -was not until the Pontificate of Callixtas IL, fifty years after 
‘his death, that the last and greatest of the issues debated by him 
—the question of the investiture—was settled, substantially in favour 
of .the Church. His successora were animated by his spirit; 
they did but unswervingly adhere to his principles; in their lofty 
words we seem to catch the accents of him, though dead, yet 
peaking. To him it is primarily and especially due that the 
institution of bishops, as the basis of episcopal government, ceased to’ 
bé confounded with. -investiture. The collect in his office - rightly 
spéaks of him as the defender of ecclesiastical liberty. We owe it to 
him. that the Latin Church. did not sink; like the Greek, into the 
puppet of imperial despotism,* and that the human conscience was 
recognized in the Western world as a domain into which the jurisdiction 
of temporal princes did not extend. But Gregory was the saviour of 
_ political freedom too.t He was the founder of communal liberty in 
Italy ; the apostle of Italian indepenidénce. The triumph of the spiritual 
elémént over-brute force-involved the triumph of municipal and national 
freedom over feudal tyranny. The liberty of the Church, in every age, 
is in exact proportion to the general liberties enjoyed. And the distinc- 
tion between the two powers, spiritual and- temporal, the two orders, 
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ecclesiastical and civil, is the very, foundation on which individual. 
freedom rests, in this modern world of oursa—the supreme gain ‘of 
modern society over the polities of antiquity. It is a distinction 
which Materialism, the expression of the Paganism innate in human 
nature, manifesting itself in the public order, in, the doctrine of the 
omnipotence of the State, is ever attempting to obliterate. * It seemed 
to have disappeared from the world in what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
happily calls the “sensuous tumult of the Renaissance,” and in the 
period of absorbing and absolute monarchy which followed, Especially 
in the eighteenth century, the century of the Christian era in which 
the Catholic Church reached her deepest degradation—and nowhere 
was she more degraded than in Catholic countries—but few traces 
of it are to be found by the most diligent search in Continental 
Europe, although in England, thanks to the casting out of the “ new 
monarchy” in 1688, it gradually established itself under the altered 
form which the dissolution of religious unity had compelled it to 
assume, of freedom of worship and freedom of the preas, Yes, that 
liberty of conscience before human law, which the English- speaking 
races enjoy in this nineteenth century, is but the expression, in the 
shape required by this changed time, of the great principle for which 
Gregory fought, There is not a Glassite, a Sandemanian, a Seventh- 
Day Baptist, a Recreative . Religionist among us, who is not 
directly indebted to this Catholic Saint for his right to the enjoy- 
ment of his uncouth shibboleths; not a newspaper exponent of 
sensualism or secularism, of the dissidence of dissent and the Pro- 
testantism of the Protestant religion, who does uot owe to this 
great Pontiff the right to abound in his own sense—or nonsense. 
And the forces which in Gregory’s time fought against this freedom 
are fighting against it in our own time. In Germany, a new Pro- 
testant Ceesarism has essayed the part of jailer of human souls to its 
Catholic subjects; while in France, Jacobinism, which is identical in its 
ethos with Cæsarism—the tyrant being legion instead of one, and 
clad in blouse instead of in imperial purple—is labouring, with all the 
fanaticism of militant atheism, to overthrow and destroy the rights of the 
spiritual side of man’s nature. M. Clémenceau, “ the coming man,” as we 
are told, the Robespierre or Marat of the new era, as I suppose, is-reported 
to have said upon’a recent occasion, “ The clergy must be taught to 
render unto Cæsar the things that are Caesar's; and that all is Ceoear’s.”’ 
Assuredly the clergy will not learn the lesson, whether it be set them 
by imperial chancellor or communistic wirepuller. For the very raison 
d'étre of the Catholic priesthood is to bear witness to another principle— 
a principle asserted in ou» own century by the “ the inflexible sweet- 
ness” of Pius YIL., in his conflict with the greatest and most successful 
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exponent of the doctřine that- “no other "Strength i is to- be- recognized 
but material force,” as iñ the -Middle Ages by the leonine courage-of 
Gregory VIL ; the principle. for which the loftiest of the poets of the 
‘ancient world puts so magnificent- an apology into the mouth of the: 
noblest heroine of Greek igs ee So ee 


oho iro T 
the ET of.the indefeasible supremacy of conscienco as a the.voice of 
Him whom it is better to obey than-inan.~ Efface that principle from the 
public mind, and you throw back Europe two thousand years:to a deeper 
. ‘and more hopeless degradation than that in which the religion of Jesus 

` Christ found ua I am by no’ means inclined to underestimate the 
forces which are working for its effacement,: But I do not believe that 
they will succeed. And I do not believe it because I believe that the law 
of society, «like the law of the individual, is a:law of progress. And here 
let me distinguish. © As a great French writer} has admirably said; there 
are two doctrines of progress. There is one, the production of the 
schools.of the sensualistic philosophy, which rehabilitates the passions, 
and promises to lead the masses to. a terrestrial paradise by a road 
strewn with flowers,-while all the while it is conducting.them to a hell 
upon earth through a path defiled with blood and with worse abominations 
than blood. ‘Widé-is the-gate,.and broad is the way, that leadeth to the 
goal of the Terror, of Communism, of Nihilism ; and many there be which 
.go in thereat. -The people of France are just now ‘thronging it, under 
“the guidance of.the obscene blasphemers who, while assuring them that 
` they shall be as Gods, are rapidly- transforming them into something far 
lower than brutes. But there is another. doctrine of progress, a progress 
the. great law of which is to.ascend from the animal to the: p to 

ar re 

er at is under this law—‘ the law of virtue written in our disaster 4 
Butler calls it—that we are born. It is the law alike for the individual 
and -for society, but both in society and in the individual it is subject to 
“checks and disasters,” to retardment, to retrogression, in its working. 

_ The life of humanity, as of each man, is in the fullest sense a state of 
 war——militia super terram. It is a perpetual struggle between the flesh 
and the spirit, the. beast and the: God that are in us. The will of 
man is free ; but God has not created humanity without a design; and 
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that eternal design, sust#ined by infinite power, cannot rest without 
effect. He whose it is to bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, to 
loose the bands of Orion, to bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, to guide 
Arcturus with his sons, who knows the ordinances of heaven, and sets the 
dominion thereof in the earth, rules also the course of civilization. So 
that humanity is accomplishing a necessary destiny, and yet ig composed of 
beings really free—free to choose the better or the worse, as they will. 
Hence the part, the vast part, which error and ¢rime play in human 
affairs, The race, like the individual, has its days of sickness, its years 
of wandering out of the way, its periods in which no advance is made, 
its periods of going back. It seems to me* that the fourteenth century 
with its hundred years’ war, the sixteenth century with anarchy in 
consciences and absolutism on thrones, the eighteenth century with 
ita libertinism of intellect and morals, are so many aberrations of 
modern society, just as I discern the tokens of its return to the frue 
path in the admirable impulse of 1789, which indeed was swiftly turned 
aside from its rightful course, but which brought the nations back to the 
principles of Christian public right. In these periods of disorder the 
Supreme Disposer of events leaves persons sovereign over their own 
actions ; but He has His hand upon societies. He has appointed them their 
bounds which they shall not pass, and there He awaits them to bring them 
back by painful and dark wanderings nearer to that perfection which, for 
a moment, they have forgotten. The history of progress is not the his- 
tory of man only, but of God respecting the liberty of men, and doing 
invincibly His work by their free hands, almost always without their 
knowledge and oftentimes in their despite. 

Such is the true theory of the progress of society according to this 
profound and eloquent thinker, whom I gladly follow. It is a theory 
which must of necessity offend those professors of physics, just now so 
influential in the world, who do not believe in God; who see in man 
merely an animal “endowed with a memory of appearances and facts;’’ 
who deny the distinction between the senses and the intellect, which to 
me is the begimming of all philosophy; who, as “ the priests of Science,” 
following the precedenta of antique Paganism, after due inspection of 
the entrails of their canine and other victims, immolated to that ques- 
tionable divinity, smite with solemn ev cathedra anathema “ the intellec- 
tual whoredom of spiritualism ;” who conceive of civilization as the 
diffusion of material comfort and religious unbelief; who “ make of the 
soul a gas, and of the next world a coffin.” With such I do not herc 
contend, for I see not what first principles we have in common which 
are applicable to the matter in hand. But to those who recognize the 
Divine existence as a reality, and the first of realities, I submit that this 
doctrine of progress will the more strongly commend itself the more 
closely it is studied ; and that of such progress great men are the main 
instruments. And to me it seems clear that we owo to Gregory the 
rescue of liberty of conscience-—the first and most precious of all our 
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liberties—in that moment of the history of‘the nole world when it 
was in greatest danger of perishing. He preserved it, in his:day, by the 
only means possible in that day, and in the only form possible. . He has 
made the-task of those who have subsequently fought and suffered for 
it, if not leas arduous, at least more hopeful. ‘This was the work which 
he did for the new nationalities, in their most plastic period—a work 
never, a8 I believe, to be undone, whether by the pasa of kings of ü 
madness of peoples. 


“0 pami graviora, dahit Devs his quoque finom." 


* But Gregory went too far.” It would be no great seamen 
“against him if this were true. “ Omnis Pontifex ex hominibus assumptus 
circumdatus est infirmitate.” Every Pontiff taken from~among men is- 
encompassed with infirmity: and this Pontiff was eminently human. 
The wéakness incident to our mortal state dims and falsifies our vision. 
“Larger other eyes than ours” are needed to discern the exact bounds which - 
should regulate ourdction. But, apart from this consideration, it may be — 
noted that the historians and publicists who have. judged Gregory most 
harshly have for the moat part forgotten that he must be- judged, not 
by the principles of the nineteenth century, but by the principles of the | 
eleventh. . Take, for example, his assertion of the deposing power, so 
great a stumblingblock to the modern mind. Now what is certain 
about the deposing power is that it was no invention of Gregory’s, but.. 
part of the public law which he was called upon to administer as the 
common father and supreme judge of Christendom, and that it was 
the principal and most efficacious check upon monarchical violence and ~ 
oppression. His predecessors had spoken of the- Divine testimonies 
` before kings as loftily as he. The second Gregory had released Italy 
from its allegiance to a heretical Emperor. Pope Zachary had deposed 
Chilperio;or, at the least, had ratified his deposition and the substitu- , 
tion of Pepin as king: But in fact the so-called deposing power was, 
strictly speaking, only an incident-which attended upon excommunica- 
tion. I was contrary to thé spirit, to the universal sentiment,-of an-. 
agesof faith that a Catholic people should serve an excommunicated: 
monarch, In earlier times even ‘the bishops of the several Christian 
nations took upon themselves to exclude princes from Church member- 
- ship, and to” release their subjects from fealty,.as in the remarkable 
instance where the French prelates assembled at Compiègne laid under 
ecclesiastical censures Louis le Débonnaire and pronounced him deposed. 
THe same centralizing tendency, which, as Christendom was formed round 
the ‘Apostolic chair, reserved to the Supreme -Pontiff the power of 
' canonization, anciently vested in each member of the Episcopate, reserved 
to him also the right to excommunicate princes. And this right was 
the safeguard of their subjects, For it must ever be remembered that 
. in the mediseval public order the notion of absolute and irresponsible. 
monarchy had no place. The authority of kings rested everywhere 
upon constitutional pacts, varying in form, but the same in substance, 
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It was limited,’ fiduciary, and. liable: tò- be forfeited fór grave infringe- - 
ment of the laws which they- had’ sworn’ to administer, of the rights ` 
~ which they, had sworn to respèct, of the duties which they had sworn to 
perform. ` And “òf monarchs’ ko transgressing, according to the public 
law which had gradually grown up and was in force in Gregory’s time, ` 
the Pope was the judge. Hence, the Apostolic Chair was the.safeguard 
of right, the help -of - the’ helpleas, the refuge of the oppressed. It was 
also, if I may so speak, a permanent court of international arbitration, 
and so the siexus of the public order of. Europe. And I do not 
think that any impartial student of the acts of those who sat therein, 
from Gregory’s time to the. time of the Great Schism, will deny that, 
upon the whole, they rose to the height of their mission. The world- 
has changed all that now. Christendom has disappeared, and with 
it the conception of a supreme tribunal judging among the nations bya 
recognised right and a Divine prerogative.- Europe has gone back to 
that mutually balanced fear (rò &vrimaàov Soc) which tha greatest of 
ancient historians apparently regarded as the only bond of States. 
The deposing power has been -replaced by “the -right of insurrec- 
tion,” supplemented by the regicidal scaffold, the ‘assassin’s dagger 
or bomb. It may be questioned whether the change is wholly for the 
' Bo much as to the general question of the deposing power. For the © 
rest it cannot be doubted that Gregory was carried by the tide of 
events further than he had intended to go—that from vindicating.the’ 
spiritualty against the encroachments of feudalism, he was led to use 
feudalism as an instrument to bring the Empire into subjection to the 
Papacy, to make its head “the man” of the Pope. ‘This was natural; 
nay; inevitable. His work was done in his own day, and primarily for his 
own day, and by the means which lay ready to his hand; he could find 
no other. And so, in dealing with other potentates than the Eniperor, 
the tie of fealty by which he sought to bind them to-the Holy See was no 
new device of his. "He found it existing; all he did was to strengthen 
it; And his policy has been amply justified by the event, for it con- 
tributed more than anything else- tò preserve national independence and 
to foster national development. Upon this subject Cardinal: Hergenréther 
has some extremely just observations. < “It is an' unfounded assertion,” 
this very judicious writer remarks, “ that Gregory VFI, treated all 
princes as vassals of the Holy See. It was neither unusual nor uncom- 
mon for pririces. to- place themselves and'.their dominions under the 
protection of St. Peter. There was a universal subjection of States in 
matters of religion, but beyond this, in many instances, a special 
subjection founded on®yarious -titles, generally the personal desire of 
the rulmg prince. They dedicated. themselves to the Prince of the 
Apostles, or to some other Saint,-or to.some holy place, and’ made 
themselves tributary thereto. This subjection served to’ show that a 
prince placed under the protection of Heaven and the Saints was 
_ independent of any earthly power. Certain it is, that the Popes. acted 
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in this matter on no widespread, deep-laid political scheme, inherited by . 
one from the other. Things took shape spontaneously, fashioned by 
` Impending dangers, by the spirit of chivalry, or by religious enthusiasm.”* _ 
“Religions enthusiasm :” it is the key of the enigma. And many 
a writer of our own times, surveying the great figure of Gregory, 
and finding here a sufficient account of him and his work, labels him 
as a fanatic, and dismisses him as unworthy of further consideration 
from “modern thought.” It is, as I know well, a heavy charge in the age 
in which we live. As a powerful French novelist puts it, “Nous avons ` 
appris à peser le pour et le contre, et nous avons appris que la vérité n’est 
qu’une nuance. Après cela le moyen de se fanatiser!”¢ But Gregory 
lived eight hundred years before this sublime discovery. ‘There were no 
nuances in his mind. On the one side was justice, which he loved; -on. | 
the other iniquity, which he hated. For him it was the whiteness of snow 
or the redness of scarlet. If this is fanaticism, he was afanatic. But his 
fanaticism wag informed by the widest and most comprehensive discern- 
ment of the needs of his age; a discernment that niade of him a great 
educational reformer, a great liturgical ‘reformer, and one of the founders 
of that vast system of canon law which, amid the chaotic mass of feudal 
customs, some barbarous, some ridiculous, all narrow, preserved the broad 
scientific principles and rules of the Roman jurisconsults, and rendered 
them available for the needs of mediæval society, It was a fanaticism, 
too, consistent with the truest liberality to those without the Christiart 
pale, “ who believe and confess; though in a different, way, one God, and. 
daily praise and adore Him, as the Creator of all ages, and the Governor, 
of the world,” the true ‘Light “that enlighteneth ‘every man that 
cometh therein,” “ without whom we -cannot do or think anything 
that is good.” f Gregory was a fanatic, as St. Ambrose, St, Anselm, 
Savonarola were fanatics; as Moses, Gotama, Mohammed were fanstics; 
nay as He, the fount of grace and truth, was a fanatic, of whom the ° 
judgment of the cool and cautious intellects of His day was, “ He hath 
n devil, and -is mad.” The reproach of Gregory is the reproach of 
Christ, and herein is Ate sccret of his success, The cool and cautious 
intellects pass away, and the “ little dust of praise” stirred by admiring 
contemporaries soon falls, and for the most part serves but to hide their 
tombs; “their memorial is perished with them.” Great enthusiasms are 
the strongest and most enduring things in the world. “La solidité 
-d’une construction est en proportion de la somme de vérité, de sacrifices, 
de dévouement qu’on a déposé dans ses bases. Les iie i seuls 
fondent quelque chose.” § _ 
W. 8S. Lory, © 
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TAHE message of the Maharanee of Punna, sont through Miss Beilby 

tọ the Queen, under the impression that a royal lady who was 
grieved when a bridge broke, and a train with its human freight was 
hurled into the waters, would be sure to feel for those.women iu India 
whose condition, for want of women ‚doctors to minister to them in their 
sickness, was “ far worse” than that of the people who were thus miser- 
ably killed, and that she would, as Empress of India, send ont skilful 
and trained medical women to her suffering subjects and dependants, as 
she had already sent out medical men, is an appeal from the womanhood 
of India to the womanhood and manhood of England which the country 
will do well not to disregard. Rendered into Western and constitutional 
‘language, it is a demand on Government for a new public service, and 
ffor a recognition of the right of Indian women to have their so-called 
‘prejudices—we would say their natural modest shrinking from doctors 
of the male sex—which religion aud custom alike consecrate, respected 
and not outraged. Reason, propriety, and: that tolerance of -national 
naage which has been the rule followed by Government in all dealings 
with our Indian fellow-subjects, point to the substitution of medical 


- women for medical men in all the institutions subsidized ‘by Govern- 
- ment for the treatment of native women. -The cry of impracticability 


will probably at once be raised; we hope, however, to show, by a review 
of the existing Indian medical service, that that service has been a failure 
mainly ‘because it could not reach the women, and that this is pre- 
eminently a fitting-time for the Government to consider the pressing 
need of the women of India, and the means of meeting it, in connection 
with the reforms and the retrénchments which are being effected in the 
service, and the possibility thus afforded of organixing a service of 
medical women without any large amount of new machinery, and at no 
great additional expense. 
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The system of medical relief in India has been one of gradual grow 
‘and it differs in some important particulars from anything we are j 
with at home. When a doctor was wanted, and asked for, he was 
to a district by the military authorities, on condition of a part of 
salary and the expenses incurred for the dispénsary he attended being, > 
defrayed from local funds. He was at any time liable to be recalled for \ 

. regimental service, and to be replaced by a man of inferior qualifications. 

Tt appears,.indeed,-to have been the custom to retain the best doctors for 
regimental service,;‘or at any rate for service at European stations, and 

_ to. tell off men of lower qualifications than the average unqualified 4 
assistants-in our own country for the native dispensaries. The Indian - 
Medical Service, being at the outset a purely military service, out of it 
grew, after a peculiar fashion, a civil medical service ; but the two depart- 
ments were inextricably mixed up, and indeed andistinguishable, until L the 
year 1880, when, by a Government of India General Order, and a sabse- 
quent Government of India Notification,the military and aivit diftivee of the 
Indian Medical Department were placed under different administrative 
‘heads, and the Civil Medical Service separated from the Military Medical ` 
Service. Such radical changes could not be effected in a day, and at 
the present time considerable uncertainty exists aa to the attributions 
and duties of many of the higher officials. “Indeed, to judge from an 
article which has just appeared in one of the leading medical papers, it 
-would seem that the differentiation of the two services is not yet sai 
known outside official circles. 

- The British in India at first afforded to paved nothing more 
than the chance medical treatment of a regimental surgeon, whbso 
primary duties were to look after the troops. Then came the establish- 
ment'of hospitals and dispensaries; which in Bengal dates back beyond Yo” 
1849. -In that year, we are told, the Governor of Bengal was asked 
assist Baboos Joykissen and Rajkissen Mookerje, Zemindars of -Ooter 
“. para, in‘ establishing a hospital and dispensary at that ‘place. The 
proposal was that ‘Government should pay half the cost of erecting the 
‘neceasafy buildings, and allow 100Rs. per month for the maintenance 
_of the institution, together’ with English medicines and instruments. 

In reviewing this proposal by letter, the Government of: India declared, 
‘that “as far as any general principle is- concerned, it is certainly — 
opposed to’ grants of the kind, inasmuch as it is beyond the recognised ~ 
province of a Government to provide medical aid for the great body of 
its’ mubjecte.” The letter went on to say’ that although. the British 
Government in India had, for special reasons, granted assistance of this - 
nature to the people, that assistance had till then, with one exception, 
“been éxclusively confined to towns at or ‘in the neighbourhood of 
which a Government medical officer is stationed.” ’ The ‘grant -was, 
‘however,’ made, but “ not’ upon any ‘recognition of the general- pro- 
` priety of affording assistance from the State.to such undertakings.” 

In 1860, the total number of dispensaries was fifty-seven. In 1864, 
Government issued a set of-rales, under which it bound itself to defray 
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a portion of the medical efficers’ pay, and to accept other charges, in 
the event of ‘subscriptions to a certain amount being guaranteed, 
without any reference to the situation of the proposed dispensaries. 
-Under these rules Government undertook to provide medicines and 
instruments, on certain conditions, free of cost, and to supply a 
medical officer and half his salary, on the understanding that the 
other half was supplied by local funds. It was also provided, under 
‘Rule VIL, that “ at all sub-divisions where there is no regular dispensary, 
where a sum of not less than 15Rs. can be raised by local subscriptions 
for providing the necessary establishment, in purchasing bazaar medicines 
aud other articles, the civil hospital assistant of the sub-division will be 
required to afford medical aid to all poor people who may apply for 
-relief. 10Rs. per mensem will be allowed by Government to the civil 
hospital assistant as remuneration for the extra duties imposed on him.” 

Thus Government went on from one thing to another, until we find 
it virtually accepting the position of affording medical aid to al poor 
people in a sub-division\who may apply for it, despite its earlier declara- 
tion that it is beyond) the recognized province of a Government to 
provide medical aid for the great body of its subjects. 

Such is the present tate of Bengal and, with slight local modifica- 
tions, of the British pos/sessions and protécted States of India gcnerally 
with regard to medical felief. It is true that it is stated officially, by 

. order of the Lieutenant-Qtovernor of Bengal, that it will be recognized 
-in the new rules that Gotvernment will not bind itself as a matter of 
course to any fixed scale àf aid for the nt of new dispensaries ; 
and it is also true th 
in some of the divi 
: because they were ; engal nine 
‘dispensaries were cl 
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. `, the whole male population. - In the’ Présidency of Bengal there are 
. stated to have been -1,184,687 patients, including Europeans and. 
Enurasians, treated in the year.1880, the whole population being given 
‘as 60,484,881; 62 per cent. represent men, the rest women and child- 
ren. “In Calcutta, from special’ circumstances, the proportion of native 
male patients is larger, but it appears that the proportion of the native 

_ population of Bengal seoking treatment at hospitals and dispensaries is 
2°29 per cent., of which probably about three-fourths are -men and boys.* 

` Unflattering as are these statistics to European feeling, and -unfavonr- 
ably as they contrast with all preconceived estimates of the utility of 
the Indian Medical Service as at present constituted, when we turn to - 
the statistics of women and children it is startling to find that for all 
the advantages women have reaped from it there might almost as well 
have been no Medical Service in India at all. Low aës is ‘the per- 

_ centage of men receiving treatment, that of women is not one-third of: 
‘the number. The reason is not far to seek; it is the absence of 
skilled medical women, ‘Of this there is concurrent testimony from 
various sources, - The missionaries have long told us so, but their voice 
has been little heard or heeded by those in authority at home, in-the 
face of such statements as those openly made Sir Joseph Fayter; late 
President of the Medical Faculty of the Univdrsity df Calcutta, to: the 
effect that women doctors are not vieeded ix “India, and that’ native | 
women will ‘consult medical men. Sir Salar fJung-is of opiniont that 
it would be a great benefit to India—a benef§t which could not -be et- 
aggerated—if English women, comp tely educated in England, 

d he a the number that might . 

at first be foun , however, that these 

sent.” .-Among high i 
f training women for 
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but as a drop ïn ‘the -osean- in’ comparison ini the 
Paidency ; but it will be seen that the numbers are.steadily 


In 1879;, the casa of women qattended in thejr* own 
T 1880, ‘the number hed increased to, 2,120. Thisis entirely 
on of the practice of employing midwives in’ conniestion with 
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nda that it is gratifying, oï comparing’ the’ above‘ nýmberd, 
Pat the mortality in childbirth shows a ‘steady decrease froth 
SB year, on labour cases being left mors to the care. of women—~a 
Nt which -is in’ complete accord with European statistics ‘of female 
‘id wifery. Tt is also noteworthy that the proportional ituitnber of Women 
seated in the Madras Presidency is ‘greater. than in any other ‘part of 
ia. At Calcutta we learn, from the’ administration repdrt; ‘that on 
recommendation of Dr, Charles, who, it is said, ddmihistered the 
Fetric hospital for many years with remarkable sýccees, the Lienténant- l 
bvernor, owing .to the want of trained nurses in. ‘the ‘intérior’of’ the 
Son ntry being’ severely, felt, has decided to éstablish a ‘cértain number of 
enable women. to study ‘midwifary i in the’ Wards 0“ 

` from the Punjab for 879° states that; dt the mid witty 
nritsar, three womén passed out daring” ‘the ‘yéar, making’ a 
ty-nine who have received certificated as’ ttained mitlwives 
pol was opened, «The report from the’. Central Provinges 
makes mention of the satisfactory tesulta of “training 
Wives, | and from private sources we learn that midwives 
atta are also doing ‘good service ard succobding well i in 
riots. 

feature of the question still remains to be dotice. It 
sre trained midwives are welcomed, and find 
wom dispensary funds, the few medical 
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passed out of the schools, are ensured a*maintenance as isj 
officers, and can afford to wait fox practice. -Women are - left 
their own way unaided to success,\or to fail for want of an i 
sufficient to provide.for the necessitica of their position, and to 
them above the sordid care which would\force them to place fees at 
professional usefulness, as well as to represă feelings of compe ; 
tenderness towards patients. Now, and for long time O ame = 
medical woman who best fulfils her mission in IN dia, will not -be the ps 1 
‘who makes the largest income out of her patie but the nee 
realising the mass of ill-health, of misery, and death, WENCH is the prodao, 
of ignorance and of wrong customs, sets herself with T° Secrest she 
seal to raise the general health and vigour of the womel bi ahold 
ministers, as well as to cure them of their manifold diseases ~ yoe aT. 
conditions of India are so unfavourable for carrying out the ? auld be 
political economists, based on supply and demand, that it ¥ 
strange indeed if in the one item of medical women, protection Mg 
be found unnecessary, and the weakest, the poorest, the least self-reliar 
members of the community—te., Indian women—might be trusted t 
make known their demands, and to take measures to ensure an adequs 
supply of women-doctors for their use. 

_We have seen that Government has taxed itself to a considerable 
' tent to provide a civil service of medical men, with the twofold object 
dispensing charitable relief and of introducing English medicine to 
people.* The charitable relief is pronounced officially, by mez 
qualified to express an opinion thereupon, to have been of 
of the needs of the population (ie, of the male populd 
have led to peculation and other abuses. Nine dispe 
therefore closed in, Bengal during the year 1880, and 
taken to close other institutions found to be we 
duction of English medicine to the people—te., to the 4 
have been fally accomplished, in Bengal at least. h 
the time to consider the expediency of introducing Eng 
the women in the only way in which, admittedly, it can 
‘ medical women. One source of income, and a Dailies 
” might be furnished at once to a fund fo 
India, by transferring to it indines 
contributions to bosses 
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were built wholly, or in great part, by private 

efore competent for Government to appoint one a 
n all the departments where women are treated, a 
he hospital funds for their benefit. In this way, toa 


extent, existing funds might be utilized for the bend 
India, who have heretofore been singularly overlooké 
nts made or sanctioned by Government for medice 
ctually find Surgeon-General Beatty, in his Adminis 
eas Report, writing in 1880:——‘ With some arrangemen 
institutions, which would give separate waiting rooms 
ave no doubt that the attendance of females would con 
Sse.” From this we may infer that there are parta of 
«thing very like an outrage is commited on the feelings 
tients by forcing them to mingle, while gelding ta 
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pcUriplished and of a highef stamp, capable of 
mably of native subordinates), as well as practit 
he division is a practical and sensible one, and 
herally speaking, to the two classes of medical 
n England, the holders of a University degree, 
f the Irish College of Physicians, the only licensing 
he present time admits women. We would add ta 
ass, that of superintendents or directors, the lay b 
, of medical dioceses. 
the women practitioners would certainly be require 
ors to give a far larger share of time and labour to wd 
poor than the average hospital or dispensary medic; 
eported to do, their salary ought to be proportion 
Perhaps a salary of £800 for the lower, and of £500 
class of practitioners, with dispensary buildings, migh 
unometendents, of whom at first only one wo 
: ae the 








tis 
.qelsivs..m. OD DOS] WREX, l better liasta 
bund of the need of medical women in India, not 
treatment of patients of their own sex, but in 
ions and for purposes of direction and organization. : 
f MT asserted that the life and-honour of medical women would 
pt be safe in the country districts, It does not, however, appear that 
nsiderations of this kind have weighed against the sending ont into 
o Mofussil of nurses and midwives, to whom protection of their life 
d honour is equally due. We feel disposed to view in this objection 
y one more of the many intangible reasons put forward, at various 
mes and in various countries, why women should not study and practise 
medicine.* Wherever Government placed a woman doctor, of course it 
would be bound to provide her, in common with its other subjects, with 
essonable protection. Perhaps even in some exposed districts, only 
arried medical women, accompanied by their eae might be con- 
But not to tilt at windmills, let us pass on, in E to con- 
ader the kind of organization best adapted to the circumstances of 
ye case. What is needed is a new Medical Department, as a part 
the public service in India, managed by women and responsible 
pme high officer of State, working in harmony with the existing 
Service, but co-onds = bordinate to it. Women 
aos of their sex, 
qd dis- 
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ought to have a HIO” income 
with travelling expenses, so as to be able fairly 
and energies tothe work. The question of local od 
have to be considered, and perhaps it may be found ¥ 
towns to secure substantial co-operation. - Whether this coffe rer 
on inthe country districts is doubtful from their extremé_poverty. ` ` 

Of course the ‘work would begin in -the Presidency towns, 8 
perhaps in a few other centres. A dispensary would be established 
the treatment of such as chose to resort to it. A small’ -héspi 
would . follow, or in the existing hospitals a medical women’s depar 
ment would be instituted. Gradually, treatment in the xenanas migh 
be superadded to the. work, and courses.of instruction: organized . for 
native women’ in nursing and- in hygiene. `The- extension: of > the 
system into the. country districts would - necessarily be slow, and regu 
lated by local circumatances, which would-have to be: -very careful 
inquired into by the head of the department. as See 

Our present limited space does not- allow of- -entering into- 
detailed enumeration of the benefits stich a medical service: may be 
expected to confer on the women of India. To one point we. -canng 
however, refrain, in view of its importance, from calling ‘special atts 
tion. It is this, that, unfortunately, barbarous mutilations 
‘ie husbands and mative girls ang 
by no me i 
magi 
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trained woman. But thew scruples, and those of humane judges, and 
even of the injured families themselves, must surely cease if examina- 
tions by medical women voluntarily submitted to were substituted for 
examinations by medical men, by order of the court. 

A word of encouragement to such medical women as desire to devote 
themselves to practice in India may here perhaps be fitly given. Their 
training cannot be too thorough, their knowledge and ability, and es- 
pecially their surgical ability, too great, for we have it on official 
authority “that the'people of India estimate European medical treatment 
more by what they see of the skill of. our surgeons than by any pro- 

- fessed faith in the value of our treatment of interngl diseases. To this 
day, physicians have to compete with old women and exorcista, and have 
not yet so demonstrated to the native mind the superiority of theif 
practice that they can command implicit faith in it. In surgery, 
however, the native population do admit the advantages and supe- 

gopean methods, and it seems a matter for regret that in 
ur dispensary practice should be so prominently weak.” 
however take courage. There are, undoubtedly, in the 

Service, eminent physicians and clever operators, especially 

oy towns, but the general cry, in official recorda, is of the 
efficiency of atleast the subordinate-Medical Service,” 
y-predicated:of women that their hest achievements will 
present average of .medicaLand surgical work. in. Indis, 
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-À LTHOUGH co-operation is better adapted to agri 

most other branches of industry, it has hi 
applied to it, Mr. Gurdon’s two experiments at Assi 
have now*been before the world, the one for fifty and 
years, and they have been remarkably and increasi 
‘they have as yet found no imitators. For. Mr. La 
jects at Blennerhassett, Cumberland, are not examples 
of labourers with one another, but’ of labourers wi 
allow the labourers and even, to some extent, the 
the place to participate in the profits of the estate, but 
sive Management in their own hands. Nor, indeed, it 
the Assington experiments examples of co-operation i 
for while all the labourers on the farms are sharehol 
the shareholders are not labourers upon them. One 
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teristic invests the Assington associations with peculiar value as proofs of 
the efficiency of the co-operative principle in its application to agricul- 
ture. ‘Their members were no picked labourers; they were the average 
farm servants on the estate; yet they have for many years conducted 
profitably the cultivation of two farms, one with a rental of #200, and 
the other of £825. In one respect their independence of the capitalist 
has been advantageous to their permanence, for some of the other experi- 
ments which have been made in co-operative agriculture, have suddenly 
terminated with the death or retirement of the capitalist who projected 
or directed them. The remarkable experiments at Ralahine, in Ireland, 
did not survive the death of Mr. Vandeleur; and Herr Jahnke’s interest- 
ing half-profits’ plan was given up when he sold Bredow, because his 
successor did not approve of it. But while individuals perish an asso- 
ciation endures. 

If we ask why co-operation has been to so alight an extent applied to agri- 
culture, notwithstanding its proved adaptability to it, we shall probably 
find the chief reasons to be the intellectual lethargy of the “agricultural 
labourers, and the strong prejudice existing among the landed gentry in 
some countries against any novel kind of social experimentation. Von 
Thuenen found this feeling among his fellow-proprietors to be so keen, 
that though he had desired for many years before 1848 to introduce 
his system of industrial partnership into the management of his estate 
of Tellow, he could not venture to do so fill the revolutionary move- 
ments of that year furnished him with a fresh incentive; and Herr 
Jahnke, whom I have just mentioned as the originator of a striking 
half-profits system, made so many enemies among his own class by his 
scheme that he felt himself obliged to sell his estate at the termination 
of the first five years’ contract with his men, although he declared that 
the experiment had proved eminently successful, both with respect to 
his own profits and to the income and condition of the labourers. 

With the single exception of Assington, all the other modern experi- 
ments in co-operative agriculture have belonged to the modified type of 
industrial partnership, under which the workmen participate *in the 
profits but not in the management. The arrangements adopted have 
been very various, and variety is advantageous in the present transitional 
condition of things; for it is only out of many different solutions 
that we can eventually find the fittest, which may be hoped to survive; 
and besides circumstances of capital and labour vary so much, and 
t m of the progressive amelioration of the labouring popu- 
, that no single panacea can be expected to suffice. 
will fulfil itself in many ways, and for this reason 
to learn somewhat of several very interesting 
co-operation which have been instituted in 
rty years. Of these, three in particular 
von Thuenen, the eminent economist, at 
rr Jahnke, a landed proprietor at Bredow, 
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m Brandenburg sand -of Herr'F.:'Neumann, -a farmer.and iproprietor:at: 
` Posegnick, in East Prussia. ::- Fhe -plan adopted by- lerr Jahnke---which: 
is tho most recent of the-three, and is-a combination. of.the co-operative: 
with the méfayer principle—deserves' special - consideration, . because: at 
seems: to be particularly practicable, and.because it- has -proved ..in-chis: 

hands-strikingly advantageous, both to employer and employed:..inwe vt, 
` ~The first of these has: been in eperation since 1848, and: has continued: 
‘under- three different proprietors, the son and: grandson of the- original. 
founder: having of their own accord-adhered ‘to-the system, though deft 
perfectly free by his will to give it upif they so chose. J.E von Thuenem 
was @ remarkable man;whose economical writings enjoy,both in Germany 
‘and France, the high authority -that belongs to the works of apowerful 
' and-original mind:-- - He discovered. Ricardo’s-law of rent- before Ricardos 
but he is now best known by his theory of the “natural wages of labour} 


’ in an isolated State—that is, a State uninfluenced by foreign marketsand 


foreign- competition. - His principle is that the natural wages: of labour:in 
such circumstances should constitute the exact meanbetween the cost of 
the labourer’s subsistence and the value of the labourer s production... This 
form of-payment would in his judgment be-equally advantageousto the 
workman ‘and. the employer; to the workman -because, however:the 
price: of the necessaries of life might vary, he would“always receive.a | 
certéin amount of “free wage over and: above:what was required to-meet 
them; and td the employer-because it would-jncrease.the outpnt-of his 
labourers by giving them a direct pecuniary interest in the-amount-of 
their production. : Von’ Thuenen expressed his principle in the formula 
n'ap, u representing ‘the labourers subsistence, and p: representing- the 
amount of his production ; and so high an estimate did he form of the 
value-of this law that-he requested the mathematical formula in which. 
he stated it to be-inacribed on his tombstone-after. his.death, ..:.He-died | 
in September, 1850, as he himself had always desired:to die, “suddenly, 
and in the -harvest-time when the leaves were-falling.” He wasseized-with _ 
apoplexy `àt- the ‘dinner-table ‘in -the! bosom-of: -his family;. and, cheing 
carried away unconscious, expired in:a!few-hours; and -his.simplertomb: 
stone inthe highlands of Mecklenburgis marked. with-the inseription—+ 
surely::‘one ofthe most singular which--even- S annali ‘can 
exhibit—‘*-The natural-wages of labour = v ap.3 i i.) ooe an ag ee a 

c- Ft was-with -the view of: putting this’ principle «in practice that ‘he 
established ‘on: his own- property, in- 1848, the- series» gements 
that-still: existe © The- labourers -were;in' the first-place 
the current rate of wages, and he himself a certain fix 
_venue'ftom the-estate; and then; ifany eurplus-was 
were~deducted;:one-half per cent. of/this surpl 
eacl? of ‘the: labourers,» The average reven 
years immediately: preceding ~the- experim 
and -Von/Fhuenen fixed the minimum-i 
any~division-of profit was made,'at 
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has been raised to #900, im consequence of -the-increased cost of agri- 
cultural work, and the rise which had in the interval taken place in the 
rate of wages. That is to say, the labourer’s: minimum had risen, and 
therefore the proprietor’s minimum was raised in a corresponding ratio. 
There were originally twenty-one persons who participated in the profits 
of Tellow, and a peculiarity of the system is that the right of participa- 
tion was not confined to those labourers who were engaged in theimmediate 
agricultural work of the estate, but was extended to other persons in the 
village, who did work in any way for the estate—the Statthalter, or 
chief magistrate, the schoolmaster, the weaver, the forest guard, the cart- 
wright, the drainer, and also the personal servants of the proprietors, 
whose wives had a house in the village. The smith was subsequently 
included likewise. ‘Von Thuenen calculated that if the average revenue 
of the estate remained what it had becn for the fourteen years preceding. . 
the introduction of the new system (£1125), then each of the twenty-one 
participants-would receive #1 10s. a year in addition tg his weekly 
wages ; and he pointed out that if the annual revenue of the property 
should, in consequence of better cultivation, increase by #150 a year, 
the labourer’s share in the profits would rise in the proportion, not of 
£1125 : £1275 but of £1 10s. : #2-5s.; in other words, not in the pro- 
portion of 5 : 6 but of 2:8. If, instead of showing a surplus over the 
fixed minimum of revenue, the annual balance-sheet showed a deficit, 
then this deficit was to be carried over to Beri al account and made 
good out of its surplus. 

By thus making the inhabitants of the village participate in the 
prosperity, and also to some extent in the adversity, of-the proprietor of 
the estate they resided on, Von Thuenen hoped to bind them together 
with him almost like members of one family; he hoped to increase the 
produce of his estate through the interest of his labourers being so in- 
timately ‘associated with its increase; and he hoped to see the labourers 
themselves -enjoying a continually. growing income, which. should give 
them hope and security in life and a fair-share in the progress-of the 
time. It was an object of special solicitation with. him to secure for the 
Jabourers:a comfortable and«happy old age; and to enable them to- retire 
from work when their: strength declined, without becoming dependent 
either on their children or on public charity. He wished to see -every 
labourer-on his estate able to.-save: in his working: yeara enough to 
maintain-him in-age, and: occupying: the position of possessing some 
means to cai ca to- his ohildren-. rather ~than-- of» kaag as a burden 
gra them. - : - 

With this- Siege: ANd -Bavin ge k yor 8 ving ET to 
he tani -by-the proprietor. The labourer’s share in the profits -was -not 
paid: immediately -into his-hand, like his weekly- wages, -but- was entered 
_to his credit in this book year after year, and could not:be touched -till 
he was sixty years of age:.- On the amount-so deposited the proprietor 
paid 44 per cent. interest per annum (one -groschen per thaler), and 
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this interest was paid to the depositor every year at Christmas, and 


r 


might be used as he liked. He might deposit it in the savings bank, 
at the same rate of interest, or he might spend it. When he is sixty, 
the whole sum accumulated to his credit in the book is placed at his free 
disposal. If he dies before reaching that age, his widow inherits the 
amount, but the landowner reserves the right to decide.in each case 
‘whether the widow is to have the whole, or whether part is to be left 


untouched for behoof of tho children. The present proprietor writes 
_ to Professor Victor Boehmert that at first most of the people were dis- 


pleased’ because they did not get their share of the profits paid into 
their hands at once; but by-and-by, as their capital accumulated in the’. 
savings book, they saw the good of the arrangement, for many of them 
In average years recelye now as annual interest a sum larger than the 
amount of the annual share itself. 

In the same letter to Professor Boehmert (dated 25th May, 1877), 
the proprietor, a grandson of the original founder, states that the ex- 
periment has realized all the results proposed and expected by his 
grandfather, It hag attached the labourers to the estate. It has secured 
for them un old age free from care, It has diminished the -poor-rate. 
It has established better and more harmonious relations between pro- 
prietor and labourers. Some of the labourers had more than £75 to 
their credit in the savings book in less than twenty years after the system 


_ was introduced. Up till 1876 the labourers’ share in the profits had 


only three times fallen below the #1 10s. which Von Thuenen calculated 
beforehand it ought to reach, if the average revenue of the estate 
remained what it had previously been. Those three years-were 1849, 
when it was #1 8s., and two very exceptional years, 1866, when it 
was only 4s., and 1876, when it was only lis. In 1868 it was £7 10s., 
and in 1864 #7 l5s., and it has averaged about #4 a year. l 
The second German experiment in agricultural co-operation is that 
begun ‘by Herr J. Neumann, in 1854, on his farm of Luisenwerth, in 
East Prussia, and afterwards introduced by him into the management - 
of the tstate of Posegnick, which he purchased in 1858, and into the 
farm of Bettyhof, which he rented in 1865. His scheme consists of 
five parts :——first, participation of the labourers in the net profits of the 
business; second, savings fund for workmen formed from their shares ` 
in the profits ; thirdy grants of land to approved labourers and establish- 
ment of a labourers’ colony; fourth, a people’s library; fifth, an infant 
school conducted by s trained schoolmistress. The library was established 
in 1860 at Posegnick, and in 1874 contained 400 volumes, which were 
very much used by the labourers and their families during the winter. 
Both to the library and to the school most favourable effects are ascribed, 


_ but the other arrangements he has adopted are more a nerene) and 


to some extent more novel. 
The right to participate in the, profits is given to every agricultural 


labourer and gardener who has wrought for three years on the farm to 
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the satisfaction of his master. They all, both male and female, 
receive equal shares, the only exceptions being the overseer who gets a 
double share, and the sowera who get a half or a fourth share extra. 
The system of participation which was first adopted was based ona 
calculation of the average grain crop of the farm reduced to money. 
The average of the first three years from the introduction of the new 
system of payment was taken to be the average crop of the farm, and 
when the crop exceeded this average amount the excess was reckoned 
in monoy, and 10 per cent. of it was divided among the workpeople, 
over and above their wages (which of course were paid them weekly at 
the current rate). ‘This method of payment, however, was afterwards - 
abandoned because with the increasing cultivation of the land the pro- 
ceeds from stock rose more steadily and definitely than those from 
grain, and a new method was substituted whereby 6 per cent. of the 
total net profit (after deducting rent, interest, and outlay) was divided 
among the labourers, ‘This new system afforded during the currency 
of the lease a bonus of from £1 to £2 to each labourer; at the end of 
the lease the workpeople’s share of the net profita was raised to 8 
per cent. At Posegnick it was fixed at 6 per cent. from 1858 to 1866. 
The men who tend the cattle do not participate in this scheme, but are 
paid on a different system. They receive, in addition to wages at 
current rates, 6d. a year for every horse, 8d. for every cow, calf, or foal, 
ld. for every sheep, and 2d. for every weaned lamb. ‘They forfeit 8s. 
for every horse or cow that dies under their care, and ls. for every 
sheep. Herds receive a somewhat higher bonus—9d. per head of cattle, 
and 6d. per calf. 

Payment is made half- E in April and October. The labourers 
receive one-third of the amount at the time, but the remaining two- 
thirds are entered to their credit in a savings book, and this accumulates 
at 44 per cent. compound interest, without the depositor having any 
power to touch it till he is fifty-five years of age. At that age he is 
allowed to lift the annual interest, but it is uot till he reaches sixty 
that he is suffered to touch the capital, and even then only to the 
extent of withdrawing in e single year onc-tenth of the amount then 
standing to his credit. In 1869, when the workpeople’s share in the 
profits was fixed at 8 per cent., the proportion which the labourer 
should be rigorously obliged to deposit in the savings fund without 
power of withdrawing was made one-third instead of two-thirds of the 
sum he received as his share. He may, if he choose, however, deposit 
the whole amount or any other money he possesses, and for every 8s. 
a labourer thus puts in voluntanly and leaves there a year, the master 
puts in la. out of his own pocket to the labourer’s credit; and in the 
case of families who are in the habit of saving and have more than four 
children, the master in this way puts in ls. for each child to the credit 
of the family for every 8s. the family deposits of their own accord. 
Over all sums voluntarily deposited, the depositor has absolute control. 
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He may leave them or remove them at.pléasure,.and also. the interest 
apon therm.’ -But heis not permitted to. remove:the:shillings. which: the 
master has put -to-his. credit without..the .master's. consent, and if he .is 
guilty-of any: serious misconduct. the. master is..at-liberty to withdraw 
hja.contributions altogether. -Voluntary deposits.in the savings. fond 
are, however, -yery: rare, because the workpeople do not like.. their 
masten. to know the amount .of -their -savings. ¢ In October, 1876,-the 
savings fund. of. Herr -_Neumann’s.thnee farms, -Luisenwerth,. Posegnick 
‘and Bettyhof, amounted: to- £509, belonging. to fifty-seven different 
persons, showing’ al am average of about £9 a meade ae MENGES deposit 
nyvas £50. TE 
-u The amount aho: aaa Bone receives: as. his dans in ihe ami 
profits on Herr Neumann’s farms is, on an-average, £2 5s. . Only: once 
since the experiment began- has there been. no-dividend.. among. the : 
labourers, and then only on a single farm. .In-1876, there -was no-net 
profit at Rosegnick, and of course the labourers. could-not share.in what 
did not exist. At the other farms-the bonus was-considerably-less than 
usual, being only.£1:6s. at. Bettyhof.and 9s.-at.Luisenwerth. .At 
Posegnick. there are forty-two aon aaa at: a aaa sang: at 
Luisenworth twenty-one. © - =: | aan 
.¢ When a workman has wrought, fifteen years. on Hür Neumann's 
estate, and has proved -himself an: industrious. and : faithful: servant, and 
possesses not less than. #7.:10s. at»his credit inthe. savings -fund,*heis 
entitled, if he wishes, -to receive :a small- establishment of his own, con- 
sisting of dwelling-house, barn, ‘byre, and three acres of land, - For the 
first six years he pays a rent of 15s. a year for this holding, and -he -is 
obliged to deposit: £7 10s: as -seçurity ; ‘but -on--this sum he receives 
4-per cent. interest, which. is- deducted from the rent.. 'He-is-required-te 
insure the buildings, -and -to pay all expenses attending them, and he is 
forbidden to keep -horses-or lodgers om pain of-eviction.» -After’six-years’ 
occupancy, -he may purchase-the right. of: property-in- the ‘holding for 
#18 lbds.:.-Of this -sum £7 10s. is already covered by the- caution- 
money, ind £8,158. must: be-paid down at once on-the conclusion of , 
the.bargain; while -the remaining #7 10s. must-be-paid up-m ‘ten- years 
by instalments -of-15s...a year. -Bo long -as.any debt remains. on- the 
property, 4 per cent.. interest. must be-paid on: the-amount. - The seller 
retains his right -of redem ption,~for. himself and his. successors, in-the 
foHowing. events : -(1)-if the: proprietor of the plot dies; (2) if he wishes 
to sell or give up-the-property to. anybody else;- even though -it- be one of 
his own children, without the consent of the seller ;. (8) if the proprietor 
» is convicted of a crime in a court of law ;-(4)-if he keeps-lodgers or-leta- 
rooms to a second family ;-.(5) if-he keeps hoyses; (6) if he: burdens- the 
property- with. more-than £48- of-debt, . The price- at-which:the seller-is 
entitled to redeem: the property was £22 10s.9in-1875, -and has increased 
6s, -a-year ever since.- +- somu le ged a 

- - Herr Neumann e e of this-part of-his s scheme ån 1866, 
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by assigning a piece of grottnd to some of his workmen, and so estab- 
lishing the labourers’ colony, which ‘he termed drbeitsdank (Labours- 
meed). It consists of fopr dwelling-houses of five rooms each, and an 
out-house, comprising four sets of byres, barns, and stables. One of the 
dwelling-houses contains, besides, a large hall; to be used by the whole 
colony in common. ‘There is also a common threshing floor. Round 
the dwelling-honses is a small garden, and in front of the whole is a 
grass-plot which serves as playground for the children. Each of the 
colonists has three acres of land; but since three acres of land do not 
suffice to maintain a family, the colonists, even after they have entered 
into possession of their property, still seek their chief employment and 
means of support in day-labour at Posegnick, where they are paid for 
their work at the current rate of wages. 

These arrangements have not succeeded up to the expectations of 
their originator. Herr Neumann writes to Professor Boehmert that the 
attempt has proved premature, in present circumstances, if not indeed 
mistaken, in the form in which it was undertaken. Of the colonists 
whom he settled in Arbeitsdank, two sought to get out of the bargain again 
after two or three years’ experience. Various reasons concurred to dis- 
appoint them. In the first place, the settlement took place in 1866, and 
the two folowing years were unprecedentedly unfavourable in Prussia, 
` go that the land must have appeared to the colonists to be hardly worth 
the labour it cost them. Then they had to go more than an English 
mile to their work at Posegnick, 6n-bad roads and often in trying 
weather; and they do not seem to have participated any longer in the 
division of the profits, but to have been paid for their work there merely 
the current rate of wages. But their chief objection, it appears, was 
their dislike to the cares and anxieties of mastership, which were so novel 
to them. They had been accustomed all their days to find everything 
provided to their hand without any trouble on their own part, and they’ 
soon tired of the difficulties and mistakes they incurred in looking after 
everything for themselves. They accordingly preferred to return to 
the less onerous, if less honourable, position of hired servants. ” Tt is 
stated, however, that the workpeople of that particular district are 
beneath the average of their neighbours in education, intellectnal and 
moral, and this may, to some’ extent, account for the want of intelligence 
and enterprise which they’ manifested. The place of one of the two 
labourers who withdrew from <Arbeiisdank has been filled up by another, 
and there are now three‘colonists there. The fourth place remains as 
- yet unfilled. 

Herr Neumann is so far disappointed with the results of this experi- 
ment. It has wrought po very conspicuous improvement either in the 
intellectual or moral condition of the men; or in their diligence and - 
care in his service’; but he says that of course any experiment of this 
kind must ripen very slowly to fruit, and that if the sacrifice of money 
he has made in-sharing~his profits with his labourers has been only 
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partially made _up by better work and better conduct on their part, this 
ia to be largely attributed to the deficient state of education among them 
at present, and may be expected to be corrected as education advances. 
It would be an error, however, he adds, to consider the experiment to be 
entirely destitute of favourable results, and his experience’ of 1t has not 
in the least shaken his faith in the ultimate success of ‘the principle. 
He thinks, too, that perhaps the amount of the share which each labourer 


- receives is too small to act as an adequate incentive to the industry of 


` the men, and to effect any décided increase in their output. .On tho 
“Sather hand, Von der Golts assures us that the experiment at Posegnick 
has certainly led to greater attention on the part of the workpeople to 
cleanlineas ond order inside their houses, and to enhanced intérest in the 
whole work of the farm. 
Herr Neumann speaks with great confidence of the effects of the 
_ savings bank, but in that case, of course, results are more palpable to 
the cye. The labourers had formerly been often much in debt, especially 
after bad harvests, when they could earn little extra, or after the failure 
of the potato crop; but since the introduction of the new scheme there 
is no more debt. On the 22nd of April, 1877, twenty years after the 
experiment began, Herr Neumann says that no case has all that-time 


-occurred in which he had reason to withdraw his contribution from the 


sayings fund on account of the misconduct of any of his workmen, and 
that the rule to that effect is quite superfluous, and may be cancelled 
from the new edition of the book of statutes. l 

The third- co-operative experiment—in some respects the most 
interesting of them all—is the half-profits system instituted by Herr 
Jahnke, proprietor of Bredow, in Brandenburg. Struck with the distress 
of the agricultural labourers in the years 1871 and 1872, he resolved to 
devise a plan by ‘which each of his workmen should enjoy a mensohen- 


' wiirdiges Dasein, and the way should be prepared for their ultimate 


independence. In 1872 he entered into a contract with five labouring 
families to work his farm with him for five years at half-profits, <A 
reguldr deed of copartnery was drawn up. The proprietor hands over 
the land, the steading, and the stock to the company at valuation, and 
agrees to leave all ‘his capital, amounting to £750, as a burden on the 
business at 5 per cent. interest. He reserves to himself, however, his 
dwelling-housc, garden, peat and wood house, fruit trees and vineries, 
the unrestricted use of the well, and liberty to take peat, wood, and 
game. For other things he makes a special bargain with. them. ` He 
is to get the use of one of the horses on the farm for £6 a 


. year, and to get a two-horse trap for three shillings a German 


mile. Tho labourers are obliged to work for him, when he requires 
them at private work of his own, and they are to be paid for such work, 


` the men at the rate of 124 pfennige an hour and the women at the rate 


_of 64 pfennige per hour. These earnings, however, are not retained by 
the individuals who have wrought for them, but go into the general fond 
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of the company. The labourers, too, are to get the use of horse and 
waggon when they require it, and they are to pay for this service at the 
rate of from ls. 6d. to 83. a German mile, the amount to go into the 
common purse of the company. As caution-money, each of the five 
labourers is to deposit with the proprietor £1 in advance, on which he 
pays the depositor 5 per cent, per annum of interest. This deposit is to 
be forfeited by misconduct or unfaithfulness to the undertaking or to 
Herr Jahnke, and the erring member may even be cut off from the 
copartnery altogether. Then, at the annual division of profits, each of 
the five labourers is obliged to deposit with Herr Jahnke 30s, more for 
the accumulation of a capital fund, by means of which they may ulti- 
mately become independent ; on this they also receive 5 per cent.interest. 

Herr Jahnke is manager; buys, sells, keeps accounts, and gets 
£45 a year for doing so; but the labourers have the right to appoint 
a representative to assist him in the work of buying and selling, to 
examine the accounts regularly, and see that the books are correctly 
kept. The five labourers undertake the whole work of the farm. If 
more work is to be done than they can overtake themselves, they must 
provide the additional labour at their own expense, without charging 
the common fund with it. If a labourer absenta himself from work for 
a time, the proprietor has nothing to do therewith. That is the affair 
of his fellow-labourers, and they have to make good his deficiencies. 
They are to receive a free, healthy, and commodious dwelling-house 
each, a bit of garden ground, free peat and wood for their private use, 
and in money wages, the five collectively are to receive £2 12s. 6d. a 
week in summer, and £2 5s. a week in winter; or, in other words, about 
£25 a year each. The labourer cannot make over the right of member- 
ship to any other person without the proprietor’s consent. Neither 
proprietor nor labourers can keep cows or horses on their own account. 
An annual balance-sheet is to be made up on tho 10th of April every 
year, and the profits, after deducting expenses aforesaid, are to be 
equally divided between, the proprietor on the one hand, and the five 
labourers on the other. 

The farm consisted of eighty-two Morgen of second-class wheat land, 
forty Morgen of rye land, sixty-eight Morgen of low-lying pasture—only 
half of which were arable—and seventy-five Morgen of meadow— in 
all, 265 Morgen. (A Morgen is a little more than three-fifths of an 
acre.) The arable Jand was in a good state of cultivation, and well 
situated. The meadow land yielded 100 loads (Fuhren) ofhay. The 
steading was in good order. The live stock consisted of five horses, 
six fat pigs, and twenty milk cows. The milk was sold. The women 
of the five families had to attend to the milking, and to take part in 
hay and potato harvest up to their strength. At other times, especially 
in winter, their assistance was only required a few hours in the day. The 
five labourers with their wives and families did the whole work of the 
farm except in the stress of harvest, when temporary assistance was- 
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called in. This was of course paid. for..by ‘the: men themselves ; bút 


` then.to counterbalance. that liability théy had. Herr Jahnke’s permission 


r 


to hire_themselves out in the sprmg to. 'cut. peats for other masters; 
and they earned:in this way as much as made up for tue Own ORAS 
in harvest time. 

. As concerns the pecuniary result of ie enterprise, ithe net profits 
divided in the-year 1872-8 ‘were £528 ;-in- 1878-4 they were- 8488; 
and in -1874-5 they were £549; makos an average over the three 
years of £521. Of this the! proprietor receivéd half, £260; and each of 
the five. labourers’ a tenth, #62.'--For thé work of himself and. his 
wife each labourer lad thus, in’ addition to free” house, garden; and 
fuel, £25 .a. year in weekly wages, and: #52 a- year inj annual: profits; 
or £77.in all - Now according to Von: der Golts’s report in .1876, 
the ordinary income of agricultural :/abotrers in Brandenburg Was 
then £82 a year, and. the. highest paid’ agricultural labour -in all 
Germany amounted to. ño more than £88. year. It is clear, theres 
fore,. that the system proved very advantageous’ to: the labourers, 
and Herr Jahnke..says that it also proved advantageous to the ~pro- 
prietor. He.was never in want.of labour,.as he formerly uséd to- be, 
and the produce of the farm was considerably increased. > The <work 
was better “done than: it was ‘before, and -was.much more- skilfully 
arranged (sweckmdssig). ‘The. men.needed .no - superintendence. i If 
one of the five thought. to scamp «ork, the other -four-remonstrated, 


=. and’ kept him to his duty. These exhortations were sometimes the-source 


of disagreeable quarrels, especially among the.womankind om the farm, 
who used to correct one another's failings in the matter-of work -very 

sharply. But on the whole these annoyances were few, and-grewféwer . 
as time wore on.:‘ Jahnke saya that though in one.sense he. paid more 
for labour than. he did before, in another sense he paid less, for:thé 
labour was. more -preductive,.and was -attended with -less waste, and 
destruction.. The cattle were much better looked after, and every- 
thing gbout the place was more carefully-attended to. As showing 
the saving arising from this source, even in little things, he mentions 
that during the five. years of their-e he anor ged there was only ‘one 
milk dish used for every twelve:that w sed previously. - As-evidence 
of the enhanced productiveness of. the labour, he says that: formerly 
fourteen labourers ' were employed on the farm,;:but under. the new éx- 
periment there were.only ten, and yet more. work was done by the:ten 
than by. the fourteen. . Every year after 1872, ten per cent. more 
ground .was brought into cultivation, with the consent of the labetirers ; 
and he writes:in,.1875 that, whereas-he :would :three years before “(é:e., 
when he began his experiment) have'old. his: property for £4,500; he 
would not then take £5,100.for :it.: sin 1877 the, contract. expired and 
he. did not renew it, but. sold the..estate for’ £5,700.. ‘Writing onthe,’ 
6th of ‘April ef:that.-year he: says that .the, experiment was decidedly 
successful, but that he had made so many enemies by ity especially 
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among the class of large landed proprietors, that he resolved to give it 
up and sell his estate. .The only difficulty he experienced in his deal- 
ings with the men arose when two of them went out of the contract and 
the remaining three wished to undertake the work themselves, and 
engage other two labourers at the current wages of the district with- 
out giving them any share in the profits. But Herr Jahnke declined to 
agree to their proposal, which involved an essential departure from the 
principle on which his scheme was based. The three labourers thought, 
no doubt, that they could do the work equally well in the way they 
_ proposed, and have the advantage of getting half the profits divided 
among three instead of among five. But they forgot that it was only 
through the stimulus given to labour by participation in its own profits, 
that the scheme had been made to pay at all, and that the same results 
could not be expected when two-fifths of tho labour was deprived of 
that incentive. 

This half-profits system seems on the whole so feasible, and has 
proved’ on trial so profitable both to employer and labouren that we are 
not surprised to learn that, though Herr Jahnke’s successor did rot 
continue it, it seems to have taken decided root in the district. It is 
said to be very popular among the small proprietors, and mention is 
made of at least three other estates in Brandenburg where it has been 
actually introduced, and in each case with satisfactory results, In 
July, 1876, Herr R. Bohm, of Brunne, in Brandenburg, adopted it upon 
his property with some- slight variations. In this case there are 
four labourers, and they- are first paid 12s, a week of wages 
each, and the. proprietor. is paid 48s. a week (the exact equi- 
-valent of the sum the labourers get between them), and then they 
divide the net profits in similar proportions at the end of the year. 
Accounts are made up monthly and. checked by the labourers. The 
labourers cannot acquire a share in the landed property. Herr Bohm 
writes in May, 1877, that short as the trial of the system had then been, 
hé could already say that it led to an improved family life among the 
labourers, and that it was in his meee better than piece-work or the. 
premium system. 

Joan Rate 


FHE “OFFICIAL” EXPENSES OF ELECTIONS: 


UDGING from an “officious? note which appeared in the papers a 
week or two back, it- seems that the Government are prepared, 
under slight: pressure, when the Committee on the Corrupt Practices 
Bill is resumed, to ‘accept a proposal which will then be made for 
transferring the burden of the returning officer’s -expenses from tho 
candidates to the State or the constituency—thos following the example 
of all the great continental nations, about half of whom deem the cost 
~of elections 4 State charge, while the others cause it to be defrayed 
by the constituency. 

-It is probable that the public at large hardly realise the great 
importance of the change proposed, or to what extent the absolute 
-abolition of all compulsory expenditure at elections would affect them 
‘and’ the House. 

The returning officer’s expenses are no light charge at the last 
election they came to over £184,000, the amounts varying in boroughs 
(for contested elections) from £26 to £1,870, and in connties from 
£250 to £1,850. Moreover, in the future, if the Corrupt Practices 
Bill becomes law, these expenses will be considerably increased, especially 
in counties, through the multiplication of polling booths. The official 
expenses vary of course with the aise and nature of the constituency, 
and are proportionately larger in counties than in boroughs. 

It seems highly unfair that the candidate should be obliged to bear 
the cost of elaborate and expensive machinery, the use of which is 
- enforced by the State for its own purposes; more especially when the 
burden is increased by the national desire to gave greater facilities for 
voting, or to encourage purity. Moreover, these compulsory expenses are 
neither more nor less than a “ property qualification” imposed on çan- 
didates, and one varying with the size of the constituency; while the 
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nation, by its abolition of the old property qualification for members of 
Parliament, has decided against that system. 

The retention of the present system is hardly defensible on the 
ground of justice; its best and only defence rests on that of expediency, 
"and on the well-worn argument that it is better to leave well (or ill) 
alone. 

Tt is said, and rightly so, that if all compulsory expenditure on 
elections were abolished, some safeguard must be provided against an 
unseemly multiplication of unworthy candidatures. Further, it is asserted 
tbat even if a proper check could be devised against such candidatures; 
the House would still have its whole tone and manners lowered—if 
this were possible—by the introduction into its midst of large numbers 
of poor men, furtune-hunters, and candidates of the baser sort; and 
that, practically, the official expenses are not very great, and do not 
really stand in the way of men whom one would wish to see in the 
House. ‘To these latter arguments, those directed against candidates 
encouraged to stand by the removal of obstacles to their success, 
we may reply that, in the first place, the House is not intended—or 
ought not to be intended—merely or mainly for the rich: opinions, not 
purses, ought to be the electors. That, after all, even if the compulsory 
expenses of clections were abolished, the difficulty of making a living 
while holding a seat in Parliament,—it is only Land-leaguera who can 
make a good thing of politics—combined..with the necessity of residence 
in London, would still remain a real and unabolishable property qualifi- 
cation; unless, indeed, in an evil day the proposal to pay members were 
unfortunately accepted. Wealth, education, and position will always 
have an advantage at the polling booth, and retain their fair share 
of representation. We need not dwell on the added popularity of 
candidates who are able and willing to spend additional sums ut the 
election ; and who can retain the goodwill of the constituency, between- 
whiles, by subscriptions to registration societies, and by support of 
€‘ charities.” For besides this—other things being equal—electors, for 
choice, prefer a man who is neither deficient nor superabundant in the 
matter of “ H’s’”’——even though they themselves do not always hit on the 
happy mean. ‘This is as it should be, for the candidate misplacing his 
« Ha” is less likely—his misfortune, not his fault—to have been able 
to devote time and attention to the study of politics, and is therefore 
leas likely to be a useful legislator. 

The official expenses may be a small matter for those who—as in 
Westminster the other day—can afford to spend £1,900 on an uncon- 
tested election, but they are a serious item in the accounts of others 
who, for the sake of purity or from lack of funds, are less immoderato 
in their expenditure; the purer the election, the greater the proportion 
which the returning officer’s expenses bear to the whole cost. It is only 
too notorious that men are chosen as candidates for the length of their 
purses more than for the size of their brains; and this vicious priuciple 
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of selection is encouraged by the “ your mofey or your life” system of 
compulsory official expenses. We may believe that the House—if we 
except occasional champagne luncheons and special trains—is pure ; 
but so long as the electors see their candidates ready to expend laige 
sums on the elections, they are not unnaturally led to believe that the ` 
member intends to get something tangible as interest on his investment. 

Undoubtedly it is absolutely essential that if the reform proposed be 
accepted, some safeguard should be adopted to prevent persons from 
standing who merely wish for a gratis advertisement, and are not 
actuated by any hope or desire of being returned. A Parliamentary 
candidature so forcibly appeals to the vanity, selfishness, spitefulness, , 
genuine seal or earnestness of men; to so many is it a great boast to 
say “ I stood for Parliament,”—and under present circumstances, per- 
haps, failure at the poll is more a matter of self-oongratulation than 
success,—that*we must expect a flood of candidates unless eee be 
done to stem the tide. 

We must face the fact that there do exist large numbers of men 
whose one desire is to push themselves regardless of the interests or 
feelings of others. Our experience of the important School Board and 
Municipal elections teaches us that, though less advantageous than 
Parliamentary elections as a means of advertisement, even here frivolous 
candidatures are by no means unknown-—~municipal elections in London 
are of course omitted from. the account, for seeing that the ordinary 
London ratepayer knows nothing, and cares less, about such elections, 
candidates for his favour can hardly hope for notoriety—-much more 
- then must we make our count for them at Parliamentary elections. It 
is useless to compare England with France, and point out that in 
France, though the expenses of elections are borne by the State, frivolous 
candidatures are almost unknown. We manage things altogether dif- 
ferently in England. 

The necessity of providing some safeguard hardly received its due 
weight in the debate in the House of Commons the other day on Mr, 
A. Dilke’s Bill. His safeguard, the adoption of the French system of 
second ballots, not meeting with approval, no other alternative seemed ` 
to be suggested to, or thought off by the House. 

To the plan of second ballots—t.c., that if no candidate -polls ar 
absolute majority of the votes at the first election, another ballot shalk 
take place, at which the candidate highest on the poll is elected— 
there are obvious objections. It would not work except in constituencies. 
returning only one member, and we have not yet adopted a system of 
single-handed constituencies. In would in no way check frivolous 
candidatures ; if anything, it would encourage them, for the self-adver- 
tising man would have less scruple about pushing himself forward at 
first, if it were probable that a second ballot would take place; for pre- 
viously-to that time he might retire, and salve his conscience by pretending 
to himself that he practically had not interfered with the election. The 
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greater the number of frivdlous candidates the greater the chance of a 
second ballot being necessary. Moreover, the matter is as yet hardly 
within the rauge of practical politics. The country would not stand 
the repetition of the worry, trouble, and expense of elections which second 
‘allots would necessitate. The proposal, though perhaps defensible for 
other objects, must, I fear, as a safeguard against the special evil in 
question, bə put aside as useless. 

What alternative then can be adopted, which, while checking 
unworthy candidatures, would not press hardly on dond fide candidates, 
and would not partake of the nature of a property qualification, though 

-at the same time forming in some sort a guarantees of respectability and 
good behaviour? I would suggest the following plan as combining these 
principles, , 

That the returning officer, before accepting a nomination, should 
require each candidate to deposit or give proper security for a certain 
sum of money; the money to be returned, or the security cancelled, if 
the candidate polled a certain definite proportion of the total number of 
votes on the register; while, if he failed to poll this proportion, tho 
money should be forfeited, and the amount placed to the credit of the 
fund designed to meet the official expenses of the election. The propor- 
tion of votes required “ to save the bail” might fairly be put at least as 
high as one-quarter of the total—indeed, the “ artificial number” of two- 
thirds having by prescriptive right become Parliamentary, the supple- 
mentary fraction of one-third ought, porhaps, to be equally honoured. At 
present, if he thinks it necessary for the due payment of his expenses, 
the returning officer may demand from the candidates security for from 
#100 to £150 in constituencies under 1,000 electors, and up to £1,000 
for constituencies. of above 80,000 voters. Taking these figures as 
somewhat of a guide, the amount of compulsory deposit might well be 
put at, say, £200. The sum, whatever it may be, should be uniform for 
every constituency; no man--as far as the official expenses are con- 
cerned—should be at a greater disadvantage in contesting a large than 
a small constituency. 

Thus, with a fixed deposit, not to be forfeited unless an overwhelming 
proportion of the voters were unfavourable, no bond fide candidate, 
whatever his means, need fear to face a contest; nor would he, if 
really bond fide, find any difficulty in raising a guarantee fund for the 
£200, which would never be called up. Of course no deposit, even the 
full amount of the returning officer’s costs, would prevent some 
useless contests. At the last election, in spite of the official expenses, 
a few “frivolous” candidates stood—chiefly in order to prevent their 
antagonists from starring,it elsewhere—as, for instance, the opponent of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who polled less than an eighth of the 
voters of Hawick. 

Granted then, that having provided a proper check upon the cheap 

_ indulgence of human vanity and selfishness, it has been decider. that 
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the candidate shall be freed from the offitial expenses, the question 
-. arises whether this charge should be borne by the State, whose servant 
the member really is, or by the locality returning him—hy the rates or 
by the taxes? 

Tam strongly in favour of plaeing the charge on thé Consolidated 
Fund. The expenditure is for national, not for local purposes, thereby 
differing from the charge for School Board and Municipal elections, 
which is rightly met from the rates. To place the chargé on the 
rates would confirm the vicious principle, that the member for Little 
Pedlington represents the petty local interests of Little Pedlington, 
instead of the general political and national feeling contained in the» 
constituency. Ofcourse it will be said, that as the ratepayers practically 
elect the member, they ought to pay for their whistle; and that, if the 
charge were thrown on the taxes, non-electors would have to. bear a portion 
of the cost. Against this we may reply, that the aggregate amount in 
question is so small that no serious hardship would arise from its 
payment by the State; that it is not really the ratepayers alone who 
‘ elect members, nor are all the ratepayers voters—-women ratepayers, 
for instance, are excluded from the franchise. The franchise will soon 
be so uniform throughout the kingdom, that practically the vast majority - 
of taxpayers will, in one way or another, be represented. Moreover, 
iri the matter of rates, personal property benefits at the expense of real, 
and should not be still further relieved by exemption from its share 
of election expenses. The rate involved, would be proportionately 
much heavier in small or in straggling, than in large or compact 
constituencies; and the electors paying the heavier rate would hardly ` 
realize the subtle argument—which after all is somewhat of a fallacy— 
that their votes were numerically more powerful than those of brother 
- electors in larger constituencies. . 

Again, the returning officer’s expenses could not really be either 
increased by local pressure if borne by the State, nor diminished if 
borne, by the locality. The amount of rate involved would probably 
not be sufficient to enable the locality, as a locality, to take much 
action either way in increasing or diminishing the number of can- ` 
didates; while if any action were taken, it would be in the direction 
of preventing contests altogether, which, from-a politico-educational 
point of view, would-be a serious loss. 

The payment of these charges by the Exchequer would almost 
certainly tend towards economy. A uniform audit would act as a 
very considerable check on the lavish expenditure of many returning 
officers ; and be much more efficient than criticisms on the bill, discussed 
by committees of friends in council, or paid in {nll because the returning 
officer—who, where corporations exist, is the mayor—has a party majority 
at his back.” More especially would economy result as regards the 
returning officer’s personal fee, an arbitrary charge, not uncommonly 
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exorbitant, and one which, paid as it often is to a friend, it is difficult 
for the candidate to contest or cut down.’ “He can hardly haggle over 
the bill, or ask what is the smallest amount he can pay without 
appearing mean. ‘The fee, too, when divided among several candidates, 
does not appear so large as it really is. 

Besides all this, the candidate would undoubtédly feel more. ade 
pendent and less of a delegate if he were indebted to the State and not 
to his constituents for the expenses of his election. 

The question of the reform we have been discussing .can ‘hardly be 
regarded as a party one. Liberals ought to be in favour of it on the 


general principles, of granting to every man a fair field and no favour; . 


that property qualifications and undue restrictions should be abolished ; 
that opinions, and all opinions, ought to be allowed a proper oppor- 
tunity of representation, &c. Conservatives might very well support it 


from the knowledge that if any suffer from the change it .will. 


undoubtedly be the Liberals. The Liberal party always contains 
within its ranks a large‘number of free-lances and soldiers but slightly 
amenable to control. They often require therefore an offensively 
evident caucus to keep them together, while the Conservatives possess 
& universal, moral, and well-understood power of pressure—caucus 
under the name of party discipline. It ia therefore almost absolutely 
certain that, in some constituencies, we shall find a Liberal of one 
shade running against a Liberal of another, and letting in a Conserva- 
tive. This catastrophe has, however, already taken place over and over 
again in quiet times; more especially when sections of the party, con- 
sidering themselves injurod or neglected, are openly active in opposition, 
or sulk in their tents, Such was the case in 1874. On the other 
hand, as in 1880, when the questions uppermost are exciting, and when 
there is something worth fighting for (or against) the Liberals again 
close up their ranks, and stragglers and deserters are not allowed to 
impede the forward march. 

A few ardent crotcheteers will doubtless always be found to fight for 
their own hand, and, by standing, will show the strength or weakness 
of their following. 

There is one other matter in connection with the duties of the 
returning officer which calls for notice, The power of deciding the day 
on which the poll is to be taken should no longer be left in his 
hands. The day of polling ought to be the same all over the country, for 
counties as well as boroughs, and—Sunday being out of the question— 
the right day would be a Saturday, as giving the bæt opportunity to 
the working classes to vote. In any case, if a maximum scale of 
expenditure is to be adopted—I am one of those who believe a scale to 
be practically unworkable, and therefore worse than useless—it will be 
absolutely necessary, in order to introduce some measure of fairness, to 
fix a definite uniform period over which election contests are to extend 
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and during which election expenses may be incyrred, and not leave the - 
length of the contest to be decided acoording to the caprice or the 
favouritism of the returning officer. 

. In addition, it ought certainly to be the duty of the returning officer 
at an election, after revision of the register, to send to each voter a 
card informing him of the date of the poll, his number on the register, 
and his place of polling; the candidates being meanwhile forbidden to 
issue their own begging polling cards. 

If these reforms be adopted, and the extravagance of elections dis- 


couraged by the State; if expense be further diminished by the Corrupt 


Practices Bill; and economy encouraged by such successes as those of 


- the late elections in Hackney, South Northumberland, Herefordshire, 


and Bedfordshire, the turn of the tide may be near at hand, and it may 

become the fashion to fight a contest cheaply, and consequently purely, 

instead of its being, as now, almost a ia to fight expensively. 
Sypynay C. Buxton. 


July. 


CHURCH AND DEMOCRACY AT GENEVA. 


HOSE who are impressed'with the democratic movement of our time, 
and look forward to its extension, cannot but ask anxioualy at 
times what is likely to be its bearing and action toward religious 
faith and Church institutions. Any experiment made in this field - 
ought to be carefully observed and stored up by us. And such an 
experiment took place two years ago in Switsxerland, long prepared, 
thoroughly worked out, and culminating in the popular vote of July 4, 
1880, at which the question was distinctly submitted to the arbitration 
of universal suffrage, whether the support of the Canton, the Sovereign 
State, should or should not be any longer continued to the organisation 
for public worship. The result was a majority more than two to one— 
9,806 to 4,044—in favour of the continuance of this support. 

In order that we may appreciate the significance of this vote, it is 
necessary to point out the social and ecclesiastical circumstances under 
which it was taken. The reader will readily distinguish: between those 
circumstances which are peculiar to Geneva, and those which render it `~ 
generally illustrative of the relations of the Church with the State, .or of 
Christian institutions with the Democracy. 

The Swiss communities have at many periods in the Middle Ages, at 
the Reformation, and to some extent also in the eighteenth century, 
been the pioneers of progress. And in our own day they are again 
in many respects ‘acting as pioneers. The progress of education is 
probably greater than in any other country, both in a popular sense 
and in the higher and later stages. It is said by M Rey, in his 
work on the “Shores of the Lake Leman,” that every one in’. 
Geneva is bound to give a course of lectures before he dies. They 
are absolutely democratic, so that not only every citizen takes part 
in parochial and municipal government, but every law is liable to be 
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submitted to the public vote. And in Church matters they have boldly 
accepted the democratic principle. At’ Neuchatel, as well as at Geneva 
and in the other Protestant Cantons, the whole Chutch system is subject 

in the fullest manner to the popular control. ; 

Moreover, political: experiments can be made with great facility in 
communities so small as that of Geneva. The whole Canton of Geneva 
hardly contains more than 100,000 persons, notwithstanding the enlarge- 
ments made in 1815, when Geneva, previously a separate Republic, 
entered the Swiss Confederation. But, notwithstanding the facility for 
change which a small State presents, the connective power of historical 
association is considerable, and the Genevese are not disposed, without 
full conviction, to give up the institutions with which their ancient 
glory is intertwined. They have also a hereditary and active dread of 
the aggressions of the Papal power. | 

I have observed that the Church system has been thoroughly democra- 
tized. From the time of Calvin till 1842, the pastors were elected, 
subject only to a veto of the Government, by the Vénérable Compagnie 
des Pasteurs, a body of from thirty to forty members, consisting of the 
ministers of the city and the fifteen outlying parishes, the Emeriti, and 
the professors of theology. Inthe beginning of the eighteenth century, 
owing in part, it is said, to the advice previously given by Gilbert Burnet, 
Bishop of Salisbury, subscription to the Confession of Faith was 
abolished, and a general declaration of acceptance of the Scriptures ‘as 
the standard of doctrine was substituted. In 1842, in consequence of 
a' political revolution, the Consistory,in which laymen sat, was joined to 
the Venerable Company for the election of pastoras, and -in 1847 it was- 
enacted that both: pastors and the Consistory should be elected by 
universal suffrage of the Protestant population. In 1849 the lay power 
was farther extended and regulated by a Reglement Organique. “Wewere,” 
says Professor Diodati, the Reporter of the Commission by which this 
was done, “a clerical Church; now we are a Church of the people” 
( Nous, étions une Eglise Clergé, 'nous sommes une’ Eglise Peuple’). 
‘The obligation to choose Genevcse pastors, or even men educated in the 
_ University of Geneva, was at that time removed. In 1874 the obligatory 
use of the official catechism and liturgy was withdrawn; and lastly, in 
1875, all ceremony of ordination was dispensed with. - 

Further, the power of the Corporation or Venerable Company of 
Pastors has steadily diminished, so that, instead of being the represen-. 
tative and governing body of the Church, it has passed into a secondary 
position,’ and the’entire government of the Church’is vested in the 
Conaistory, which consists of twenty-five lay and six clerical members, 
all of them elected by universal suffrage. The decline of the clerical 
body if very instructive. It is described with the utmost frankness in 


' -a remarkable pamphlet by M. Auguste Bouvier, Professor of Theology in 


the University of Geneva, who describes the functions of the Company 


in its palmy days as dealing with almost the whole circle-of the public - 
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life of the community. ‘All this,” he says, “is gone to-day, we must 
confess. The Company is no longer more than a consultative body, which 
is not consulted hecause its present state of division renders it little suited 
to give any counsel. It is a ruin, a shadow—Magni nominis umbra.” 

The mention of the divisions among the pastors leads us to touch upon 
the state of opinion in the Genevese Church. In the last century it partook 
to some extent of the coldness and the Rationalism which passed over 
all the European Churches. In the first half of this century, partly 
through the preaching of the Haldanes and other Scotch Christians, 
Thomas Erskine of Linlathen amongat them, a revival of Evangelical 
piety took place, and the leaders of this movement, finding themselves 
fettered in the proclamation of the doctrines of grace (M. Gaussen 
was actually expelled), formed themselves into a separate Society, and 
founded a separate system of clerical education. The names of Malan, 
Merle d’Aubigné, Gaussen, Pilet, are honoured everywhere; and their 
work continues. The pastors educated in their semirary find ministerial 
‘positions inthe Free Churches of France or Switzerland. They are 
credited with admitting men to the ministry on easier terms than the 
National Faculty, and they have at present a larger number of students. 
Indeed, the theological faculty in the National University, though it has 
' among its professors the eminent names of Bouvier and Cougnard, of 
Chastel the historian, and Oltramare and Segond, the translators of the 
Bible, would be but ill-off for-students were it not for the endowed 
bursaries, which induce students from France to come to Geneva for their 
training. Meanwhile, many of the Genevese pastors profess distinctly 
_Evangelical views. Men like Coulin, Tournier, and Choisy, are dis- 
tinguished Evangelical preachers. But, on the other hand, Liberalism has 
become more accentuated aud more bitter. In 1869 a kind of invasion 
of Rationalism was experienced ; and men like Cougnard have not only 
made themselves its patrons, but have allowed’ themselves to deal in a 
contemptuous spirit with the Evangelicals, Thus has arisen that division 
of opinion and consequent incapacity in the Company of Pastors of which 
Professor Bouvier speaks, and which he himself, as a healing and mediating 
spirit, is so anxious to charm away. 

It will be readily supposed that this complete democracy in the Church 
has alienated many good men. There are those who declare that it is 
no Church at all, and, even where the pastor is a man whom they can 
respect, will have nothing to do with it. Farther, it frequently occurs 
that on a given Sunday none’ but Liberal or Rationalistic preachers are 
officiating, and thoss who wish for Evangelical preaching have no church 
to which to turn. An attempt has been made to obviate this by holding 
Evangelical services at exceptional hours, or in the great Hall of the 
Reformation, which was built as a centre for Evangelical life in the year 
1867. But this bears hard on the -pastors who have to conduct these 
services, and maintains a kind of chronic’ schism. 

To this may be added’ the inadequate salary given to the pastors, 
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varying -from about £140 to £220, which. hecemarily drives them to 
other pursuits, as another cause which weakens the hold of the Church 
- upon the people. l 

Moreover, there has grown up at Geneva, as in other great cities, a 
large non-churchgoing proletariat, ‘with its Materialism, its poverty and 
ignorance, its love of low pleasures and of the money which will 
procure them. © On the other hand, the earnest, Evangelical Christians, 
belonging to the wealthier classes, are apt to live a life of private piety, — 
or of a patronising kind of beneficence, rather than to sympathise 
actively with the working classes, and to take their place boldly as 
leaders, - The memory of old strugglea between the aristocracy and: 
democracy still survives, and in some cases causes an exclusion of the 
members of rich and noble families from public life, and even from 
business "employments. To some extent also the pastors have been 
supposed to be partisans ex officio of the wealthier and conservative faction; 
but this imputation is by no means deserved in the present day, and the 
impression is wearing away. The churches aro fairly well attended— 
best when the preacher is Evangelical, The pastoral work commends 
the Church most to the population generally. “ Each pastor makes a. 
‘regular visitation of his parochial subdivision, evcry year,” says M. 
Gaberel, in his article in the “ Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses” 
on Geneva (“Genève Religieusc”); “he inscribes on the register 
all his observations on the nationality, the denomination, and the social 
position of the inhabitants) He presents himself at thé houses of 
Catholics and Jews, and js generally well received. The pastors ‘also 
give special attention to mixed marriages, to education, to the sick, to 
fonerals.” It should be added that the preparation for confirmation is 
very thorough and laborious, extending over about a year, and that 
almost all the young people pass through it. There area multitude of 
works of charity carried on, partly by the laymen officially attached to 
the pastors (sixteen on the average for each diaconie or parochial district), 
partly by individuals and independent associations. It must not be 
supposed that the Church life of Geneva is cold or inactive. 

There is one more feature of the situation to be named, that is, the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church; for it also has its ministers 
salaried by the State, and it had therefore a direct interest in the vote of 
July 4, 1880. Up to 1870—the year of the Vatican Council—things 
had gone smoothly, though the Ultramontane zeal of Monseigneur Mer- 
millod, who’ was at the head of the Roman Catholic Church, was 
gradually alienating the more liberal ‘and national of her supporters. 
Moreover, an alliance had for some time existed between the extreme 
Radicals, under James Fasy, who for many yegrs ruled as a kind of 
demagogue, and the Roman Catholics, whose support he required so 
as to remain in power. But this alliance had two effects, both turning 
against Ultramontanism. It aroused among the Protestants a sense 
of their danger, and drew forth a new Protestant patriotism. It also 
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drove the Roman Catholig youth into political connections which were 
fundamentally opposed to Ultramontanism. It opened their eyes to appre- 
ciate the Syllabus and the Pope in the light of Republican patriotism. 
When, therefore, the Vatican decrees were issued, a large part of the 
Roman Catholic population inclined tu revolt against them; and when, 
in 1872, Mermillod, in contravention of the Concordat between Geneva 
and the Pope, which placed the Genevese Roman Catholics under the 
Bishop of Fribourg, was consecrated bishop, he was banished, and in 
1878 Père Hyacinthe was called to become the curé of Geneva. A 
completely democratic constitution was given to the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Canton, and by popular election Liberal Catholic priests 
‘were introduced from France, most of them married, and all inclined to 
such reforms as the abolition of auricular confeasion and the holding of 
services in French. This Catholic body was placed in possession of all 
the buildings used for Roman Catholic worship, and has united itself 
with the Swiss Catholic Church under Bishop Herzog. But, though 
these steps were taken by the will of the majority of the Roman Catholic 
citizens at Geneva, there was, in all cases, a large minority of Ultra- 
montanes, who, on most occasions, abstained -from all part in the pro- 
ceedings, and in some, if not all the parishes, have re-established the 
Roman Catholic worship on the Ultramontane system. In almost every 
parish you see structures, evidently hastily erected, and of a temporary 
kind, in which the Ultramontane congregations meet. And these 
buildings are thronged, while the others are little frequented—~for the 
Liberal Catholics are often indifferent to religious doctrine, and care 
little for public worship; (as Pére Hyacinthe said, when He abandoned 
the work, “ They called themselves Liberal Catholics, but they were 
neither Liberal nor Catholic’); and also there is great difficulty in 
finding worthy priests to take charge of the parishes. 

It will be seen from this statement that aH the considerations which 
are likely to affect democratic communities in their dealings with 
Christian institutions were present; and further, that the conditions were 
in the main unfavourable to the Church. The old traditions of*Geneva 
remained ; but these had in so many cases been put aside, that it might 
well be thought they would have little influence. The Church had been 
democratized, but had this not brought it into contempt ? The repre- 
sentatives of religion were in many cases identified with anti-popular 
associations. The Church expenses (there being but little Church pro- 
perty) were paid directly from the taxes, so that the indifferent could at , 
once relieve themselves from a burden by voting for the separation. And 
the majority seemed to be indifferent, if the teat of attendance in public 
worship was conclusive; for public worship was not mach frequented 
by the more liberal, anf the habitual worshippers were largely of the 
pietistic claas, many of whom had become pérsuaded that the mainte- 
nance of Christian truth demanded a separation of religious institutions 
from the action of the State. Among the zealous Ultramontane Roman | 
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Catholics salso an adverse vote might. have bepn expected. In short, on 
all sides there seemed a probability that the majority would be in fdvour 
of the separation. 

I will quote a few passages from. the innumerable pamphlets which 
appeared on the occasion. +: : 
First, let us take'a passage from a Conférence by M. Franck Conlin, 
one of the ableat and most eloquent of the Genevese, pastor of Genthod, a 
village five miles from Geneva itself, addressed to a vast auditory in the 
Salle de la Réformation. He treats the separation as a matter of prin- 
ciple, believing it to be involved in such worda of our Lord as “ My 
kingdom is not of this-world.” Ho views the two powers as necessarily 
distinct in their methods and their objects, and shows how their separa- 
tion, accomplished in America, has been recognized by men like Cavour 
among statesmen, by some of the most liberal of the French pastors, 
and by some of the Genevese ‘leaders themselves. But the most: telling 
passages are those in which-he speaks of the actual state of things at 
Geneva. Everything characteristic of a Church, he says, has disappeared. 
«M'he pastors, the men charged with the duty of instructing and ex- 
‘horting in its name,"are doubtless still bound by administrative obligations 
‘but they are bound by no religious obligations whatever... .. As has 
been again and again observed, nothing—no, absolutely nothing——could 
prevent a pastor, instead of taking his text from the Bible, from taking 
it where it seemed good to him, and from preaching, instead of the Re- 
‘formed Christian religion, Catholicism, Judaism, or Mahometanism.” In 
‘short, the dogma which lies at:the base of the Constitution of: 1874, he 
says, “may thus be formulated: The National Church of Geneva ap- 
proves and recommends indifferently, all religious doctrines, and every 
pastor of this Church must be ready either himself to teach or to allow 
to be taught by others’‘under his name and responsibility, black, white, 
yes, He and all intermédiate . shades, on all questions of the ia 
order.” 
-These are the viows of a man of nity, sio isahthosemeciniiacon: 
vinced *Republican ; and he-is not an illiberal theologian, but recognises 
the sincerity and devotion of the Liberal pastors,. and ends a discourse 
of the utmost conviction: and eloquence with a prayer that God will 
make the Church after-the separation as great, as useful to the State, as 
truly the Church of. Geneva, as that which it will have replaced. 
~ On the other hand, let us take a sermon by M. Cougnard, the most 
. ‘eloquent of the Liberal professors of.theology, entitled, “ Why destroy the 
- Protestant National Church?” ' In what; he asks, has the Church of 
‘Geneva failed of its mission? It has never been an occasion of discord 
in the national life; it has rendered real: services to Genevese society 
-without troubling the. peace of the Government. 
up among , ourselves the classes of society are not separated, as in some 


countries, by distrust, and by implacable hatred, do you think that our religion 
has not had much to do with this? Is our Protestant education nothing which 
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still keeps its pronounced stamp of austerity and of manliness? Is the religious 
instruction nothing which is given to ull our youth, and which, if it leaves at 
times læs of positive belief than we should wish, leaves at least a certain eleva- 
tion of the soul, a certain sentiment of the sicred rights of truth and justice, a 
sound conception of true dignity, and consequently of true equality between 
men? Is it not due to that spiritual school, through which we all have 
passed ? And where will this school be, from which no one at present escapes, 
when there is no longer a national Church? Is it nothing, again, that equality 
within the place of worship, which has become so natural to us? We are not 
here as in one of the American churches, where one never sees a poor man, 
nor as in some European churches, where the rich offer hospitality to the poor. 
Weare here in the house of the Sovereign, which means in a Republic that 
every one isin his own house. We have the joy of seeing the wealthiest and 
the humblest here side by side, praying together, moved together by the appeals 
of God, experiencing together the pure emotion and the holy enthusiasm, which 
the expression of high thoughts and generous sentiments excites, What a bond 
is this! What an instinct of solidarity it develops in men’s souls! Ah! have 
you notoften felt it? Itis here that we feel ourselves to be all brothers, all 
citizens of Geneva; it is hare that we are one family and at home. Oh, National 
Church! Jt is when that should have been lost that it would be felt what it had 
been to tho country.” - 


It is impossible to go through all the appeals made in prose and 
in verse, by laymen and clergy, liberals and orthodox; by men like 
Hornung, Professor of Law in the University, or the writer of the 
address of the Consistory, by members of the Grand Council, like M. 
Gampert or M. Chenevieére. 


‘(There were three committees,” says an article in the Parisian Journal of French 
Protestantism, “ one for separation, two for union; two special papers (bulletins), 
the Yes ana the No, writing daily against each other; a deluge of newspaper 
articles; pamphlets of all opinions and all shapes, in prose and verse; addresses 
laden with signatures sent to every house; lectures, sermons, assemblies on 
opposite sides in every commune, ending with three immense and ardent meet- 
ings at the Electoral Palace; the question was thus looked at on all sides, the 


numerous arguments for or against, repeated, sharpened, popularized, accommor 
dated to the taste of all men’s minda.” 


We may trace on each side three chief lines of argument. On the side 
of the Separation: 1. The anomalous state of things actually existing, 
especially in the Roman Catholic Church, and the sense of injustice in 
taxing all for what is not the acknowledged advantage of all; 2. The 
wish on the part of the non-church people to relieve themselves of all 
Church questions; 8. It was also constantly said that society inevitably 
gravitates towards the séparation, and that it would be a new glory to 
Geneva to be the first State in Europe to accept the new conditions. 
On the other side the arguments were: 1. The equality which the 
Church gives, the equal privileges and blessings extended by it to all 
citisens, which would be annulled by the separation ; 2. The belief that 
the Church of Rome was*in some way the real mover, and would be the 
real gainer; this would be, it was said, a second and successful Escalade; 
it would be to go back, at the bidding of the Papacy, from the consti- 
tution voted by an immense majority in 1874; 8. The feeling that 
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Protestant and Liberal Christianity was an integral part of the national 
life. Professor Hornung recalls how the defence of the Church and the 
city went together in old times——how during the.French domination 
the Protestant clergy preserved the deposit of ther nationality. ` Our 
Church, he says, is thoroughly democratic, our clergy- are zealous 
patriots, our Cathedral is the real centre of national life, our great bell, 
the Clémence, bears truly the inscription : “T am'the voice of the 
Church and of the country.” : 

Almost every one threw himself into the strife But there was a 
small band of men, led by one of the most distinguished men of Geneva, 
Professor Bouvier, who considered that the actual vote was not of nearly 
so great importance as that the Church should remain united. From 
this impartial point of view we may best judge of the result, and we 
the reforequote from an article by Professor Bouvier at nee 
length :— 

“In the last days of the increasing agitation, there could be no iiot 
any uncertainty as to the issue, Against thé proposal the following bodies 
had pronounced unanimonaly : the Council of State, the Consistory, the 
Superior Council of the Liberal Catholic Church; almost the whole of 
the Municipal Council of the city, arid of those of the other Communes, 
the Liberal Radical party, author of the law of 1878, alert and compact ; 

' a great portion of the Conservative party, in which almost every family 
was divided, brother voting against brother, and son against father : 
and lastly, not afew Ultramontane peasants, who would not be dis- 
pleased to exercise in the future the right of electing their own ministers, 
a right given them by the existing laws, though they have not yee dared 
` to exercise it. 

‘In the minority were ranged the Ultramontanes, the Freethinkers 
who were strangers or indifferent to the Protestant tradition, the 
Dissenters (i.¢., the Evangelical Society ofGaussen and Merle d'Aubigné); 
‘ and lastly, a few hundred Evangelicals, convinced partisans of the 
idea of separation, who bore themselves yery valiantly, as is the case 
with’ those who believe themselves to be carrying the flag- of a truth 
destined one day to triumph. 

“That which is of really good augury for ‘the future, is the words 
of conciliation that have been heard on many lips, even in the midst of 
the conflict, and immediately afterwards. The conquerors at the vote 
declared themselves ready to offer the hand to the conquered—Roman 
Catholics and orthodox Protestants—to make all concessions to them 
compatible with the maintenance of the National Churches so mani- 
festly willed by the people.. > These praiseworthy sentiments burst 
forth in the imposing manifestation of the Sth of July (the day 
after the vote), when the proceasion of votere went up to the Cathedral 
for a service of thanksgiving, and then separated on the spot where - 
the Reformation was first preached, carrying with them resolutions of 


generosity and of peace. 
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“And now a few words in conclusion. There are very few who have 
not secn with satisfaction the result of the vote of July 4. Perhaps, 
indeed, the Roman Curia is disconcerted and chagrined by it; and if 
that should be so, we should console ourselves for it. But the serious 
partisans of the separation, of whom several, it is said, put into the ballot- 
box a “ Yes” on principle, wishing to see a “ No” come out, understand 
that this experiment could not truly answer, except with the consent of the 
great majority, and by a sort of general movement. And, then, all sensible 
people cannot but have rejoiced at the free and sincere testimony which 
the masses haye given of their attachment to the Protestant traditions 
preserved by the National Church, and of their gratitude for the services 
which it has rendered, does render, and can still render, to the moral 
education of the country. There is in this a hold upon them offered to 
the organs of religious sentiment of which. they would do ill to let go. 

“ From a general and theoretical point of view, one may find in what 
has just passed new lines for the solution of the great problem of the ` 
relations of religion and politics. That they must manage to keep house 
together cannot be doubtful for any enlightened citizen, or for any 
Christian. Well! The best field for this alliance, or, to speak more 
truly, this mutual interpenetration of the national life and religion, 
which the thinker considers necessary, and which the Christian desires, 
hopes, and pursues, would it not be a National Church, broad, tolerant, 
leaving a free play for individual convictions within ita bosom? Must 
not the well-known theory of the Doctrinaires of the middle of this 
century, on the Separation of the Church and the State, looked at by 
them as the guarantee of the liberty and prosperity of the one and of 
the other, be revised in the present day, at least where Democracy reigna 
uncontested, and where Christian faith tends to disengage itself from 
traditional dogmatism to re-enter into the pure spirituality of the Master? 
For, in such an atmosphere, on one-side the State ceases to be the 
mechanism imposed from above upon the nation, the protector with his 
partialities, the master with his authoritative tastes and self-will, preoceu- 
pied mainly with his governmental interests, a being of which men had 
reason to be mistrustfal. It tends to identify itself more and more 
with the nation itself, so as to become its supreme instrament. On the 
other hand, the Church, opening itself to a higher idea of its mission, 
aspires to be, not so much the witness and the organ of an exclusive 
doctrine, as the school and the focus of religious sentiment, such as He 
revealed and communicated it, who is at once the founder of the modern 
world and the regenerator of souls; that is, broad, deep, sympathising 
with progress of all kinds, fruitful in good of every sort, and everywhere 
indispensable to the natign as well as to the family and the individual. 

Therefore, in a condition of complete democracy, especially in a demo- 
cracy essentially Protestant, it is an essay to be prolonged, or rather to 
be remodelled under conditions which are really new—this of the 
National Church, I mean of a Church open to all, multitudinist, auto- 
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nomous in the sense that its leaders are appotnted by its electors, spiritua- 

_ Ustic in- its teachings, harbouring in its bosom-the various tendencies 
of the. Christian thought of the day, uniting them in the same- zeal for 
piety and ‘good works—in a word, heres popular in its nen its 
action, ita holy ambition, and its heart, 

“Tf this essay, in which the popular PR of the 4th of J uly engages the 
Church and State of Geneva to proceed, should fail, it would be because 
_ ‘it would be henceforth impossible and condemned on the Continent, It ` 
would be because these two powers, Democracy and Christianity, would be 
irreconcileable, and destined each of them to make its way painfully and . 
apart, which Gtd forefend. If it succeeds, it will be a a spectacle which - 
will not be without instruction. for Europe, in the chaos in which the 
politico-religious question has placed it, and an example to follow. 2 

We may now bring this article to a close. It appears that, in the two 
years which have passed since the yote-was taken, nothing has changed. 
There has been no attempt to renew the agitation ; but neither, we fear, 
has there been`any change in the conditions of the problem, such as a 
distinct rapprochement of the various elements of religious life, which it 
was hoped might result from the common defence of the Church. So 
long as this is the case, it can hardly be said that the question of the 
' relation of the Church and the Democracy has received a definitive 
settlement. That question, considered in its larger aspects, must increase 
in importance with the advance of Democracy in Europe, and also of 
that liberal Christianity which teaches that every part of human life is 
religious. 

It would be a sek to view the experience of Geneva chiefly as one 
relating to the connection of Church and State. The abstract question 
came very little into view, and we venture to think that this will usually 
-be the case, and that.the union or separation must be decided variously 
according to the special circumstances of various communities. It is far 
more profitable to view the events which have been described as bearing 
generally on the relations of the people towards the organisation for 

Christian worship, instruction, and beneficence. 

‘ From this point of view we may perceive three results flowing from 
the experience of Geneva s 

1. The Christian Church does not necessarily lose its docio by 
being without obligatory forme, creeds, articles, liturgies, and subscriptions. 
Some of these things are good, some bad, some indifferent, none essential. 
He who believes Christianity to be the ultimate expression of man’s rela- 
tion to God and of human morality, may justly infer from the Genevese 
experience that it is possible for the Church - without any of these 
adjuncts ‘still to flourish, and that the people may still recognize it as an 
organ of the Divine beneficence. We may puf away all fear on this score, 
and adapt our institutions boldly to the wants of ourday. If the extreme 
system of. Liberalism which has been adopted at Geneva has not rained ` 
the Church nor even seriously impaired its stability, the much more 
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moderate reforms which’ are demanded in the English and Scotch 
Churches need cause us no alarm. 

2. But this does not imply that we ‘should be careless. about such 
things. The Church at Geneva has suffered from the meagreness of its 
liturgical, perhaps also in its confessional, elementa, We should be 
careful not to do away with these needlessly. We should be still more 
careful not to bind ourselves to an anti-popular theory. And most. 
of all, we should be carefal not to’ present Christianity as a scene of 
discard. If we are neglectful of these. things, the Christian institutions, 
though they may not be destroyed, may suffer great loss and run great 
danger in our hands. 

8. Lastly, we may learn to put away all irrational fears about the 
“manifest destiny” or “evident drift” of Liberalism, either away from 
Christianity or towards the destruction of Christian-institutions. We 
may appeal to the Democracy to judge fairly; and, if Christian institu- 
tions are shown by their real service to mankind to be worth preserving, 
we may believe that popular movements and free discussion will bring this 
out, and establish Christian teaching and Christian ministries on p basis 
firmer than in any former age—that is, in the minds and the affections 
of an instructed and willing people. 5 

5 W. H, Fermanren, . 
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HE: British Tien to'be dealt with i in the following pages is nòt that 
of the heralds, nor’ is it the amiable, shy, rather tame animal’ just 
_ now crouching down behind “ the silver streak,” pretending to fear lest 
the foreigner should get at him unawares through a tunnel, nor yet is 
it the ephemeral much-to-be-pitied creature of the drawing-room. It 
isd lion, indeed,- the king of beasts, the story of whose coming into 
Britain is a part of the greater story of his sojourn in Europe, that 
cannot be told properly without discussing the afcient geography and 
climate, or without dealing with some vexed- points in historical 
criticiam. Itis a story which begins in the remote geological past, ~ 
revealed by pickaxe and shovel, and ends, well within the frontier of 
history, in the works of ancient Greek writers, 

The first view which we get of the lion in Britain in the geological 
record is in the valley of the Lower Thames, at Grays Thurrock and 
Uford in Essex, and at Crayford and Erith in Kent. ‘The strata in 
those places consist of loams, sands, and gravels swept down by the 
Thames when it flowed at a height of at. least seventy feet above its 
present level, and swung in a series of bold curves from side to side in 
the broad valley in which London stands, with a swifter current than 
at the present time. They are all of the same general character, and the 
brickfield at Crayford presents us with a most convenient standpoint for 
surveying the conditions of life in Southern Britain while they were being 
accumulated. The visitor to Stoneham’s Pit at that place sees a brick- 
pit several hundred yards in extent, compoged of sand, shingle, ‘and 
mud-banks, containing land and freshwater shells and. numerous fossil 
bones resting where they happen to have been dropped by the current, 
and these strate he can follow until they abut on the chalk forming-the 
ancient side of the river. The land shells have evidently been swept 
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down by the ancient Tharħes from its higher reaches, and the fresh- 
water species have for the most part lived where they are now found, 
in the old river bottom. These last are now living in our streams 
and lakes, with the three following exceptions. A small bivalve (Cyrena 
jluminalis), there very abundant, has long ago forsaken the rivers of 
Europe. It still, however, lives in the Nile and in the streams of Caah- 
mere, and probably also in the rivers and freshwater lakes of Siberia, 
and is also used as food by the poorer people inhabiting the banks of 
the rivers of the great plain of China. A freshwater mussel (the Unio 
lilioralis) still thrivés in tHe rivers of France, in the Seine and Loire; 
and a tiny freshwater snail (Paludina marginata) abounds in the 
streams of Southern France. ‘Thus in the ancient Thames at this time 
freshwater mollusca now living in Britain were to be found side by side 
with specics now to be sought in the rivers of France or of Asis. The 
fossil remains of the mammalia scattered through the brick-earths as they 
were dropped by the current have been discovered in astonishing 
numbers, and most of them consist of isolated fragments, such, for 
example, as a broken skull of the musk-sheep. Huge tusks of elephants 
lie side by side with antlers of staga and skulls and bones of bisons and 
horses. Sometimes entire limbs have been preserved with bones in place, 

and in one case.the entire skeletons of a family of marmots surprised 
in the attitude of hibernation, with paws over their noses, young and 
old together, stand out from a block of hardened loam. Such as these 
. are the materials for working into a picture the conditions of life in 

the valley of the Thames while these fluviatile deposits were being formed. 

. The district was then haunted by many extinct wild animals, and by 
hving species no longer found together in any part of the world. Stags 
and roe deer lived in the forest side by side with the gigantic and 
extinct Trish elk, the woolly rhinoceros, and the straight-tusked elephant. 
Three kinds of rhinoceros, one of them covered with wool and hair, fe? 
on the branches-and the undergrowth; wild boars ploughed up the 
ground in search of food, and-the glades afforded pasture to innumerable 
horses, bisons, and large horned uri; and, when forest and glade were 
alike covered with a snowy mantle, a few muak sheep, now the most 
arctic of all the herbivores,-were to be seen on the banks of the 
Thames in Kent. Among the smaller animals we may note the pouched 
marmot and the water-rat.: These animals were kept in check by 
numerous beasts of prey; the smaller of them by stealthy foxes and wild 
cata, and the larger by grizzly and brown bears and packs of wolves. 
The stillncas of night was from time to time broken by the weird 
laughter. of the spotted hyawna and by the roar that proclaimed the 
presence of thé king of beasts. Otters pursued their finny prey in the ` 
Thames at Grays Thurrock, and at Ilford beaveis were to be seen 
disporting themselves round their wonderfal habitations, and vanishing 
beneath the surface as if by magic at the splash caused by the bulky 
form of the hippopotamus as he plunged into the water. 
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_ Nor are we without & clue as to the vegetation then covering the - 
_Gistrict, aince the present flora of this country arrived here at a geological 
period long before the time under discussion. We may therefore com- ` 
plete: our ideal by picturing to ourselves oaks, ashes, and yews among 
the important: trees in the forest, while the thickets that sheltered such 
- a strange assemblage of animals did not differ in any important particular 
from those in Britain at the present time. Then, as now, dark Scotch 
firs clustered on the sande- and gravels covering the heights of Kent, 
and alders and willows marked the watercourses of the low-lying district 
of Essex, until the view was closed northwards by the black pines cover-. 
ing the answering heights of Havering and of Brentwood. We should 
alone miss the elms now so marked a feature in the landscape. 
` Such as these were the surroundings of the lion when he first appeared 
in Britain, huge in-sixe and without a rival among the lower animals. 
The central figure, however, in-the picture is proved by recent discoveries 
to have been man. ' Not only have flint implements of the ordinary 
river-drift type been obtained from the brick-earths of Crayford along 
with remains of the animals above mentioned; but Mr. Flaxman Spurrell 
has been able to fix the place where the hunter aat on the ancient bank 
of the Thames, and fashioned the blocks of flint to his various needs. 
The river-drift hunter, armed with his roughly chipped stone implements, 
doubtless had great difficulty in making good his place in the struggle 
for existence among the beasts of prey then in the Valley of the Thames, 
and sometimes, when he had the chance, he would be likely to eat the 
lion, at other times the lion would certainly eat him. They must often 
- have come into contact when engaged in the pursuit of the same animals. 

The climate at this time in Southern Britain is proved to have been in 
the main temperate, by the presence of animals such as the horse, bison, 
and rhinoceros. <A temperate fauna was then in possession of the land, 
although a few arctic stragglers, such as the musk sheep, were also 
present. The hippopotamus still haunted the banks of the Thames, and - 
can “hardly be supposed to have been able to endure the winter cold of 
the region. now inhabited by the musk sheep, any more than that animal 
could be expected to enjoy the heat of the summers in the present home 
of the hippopotamus. 

The next question which presents itself is the geography of North- 
western Europe, while the above strange group of animals lived -in 
Southern Britain. It is obvious. from the fact of the above animals 
- finding their way here that our island must then have formed part of the 
Continent. .. The fluviatile strata of Crayford have been met with at a 
depth of 40 feet below high-water mark near Erith, so that then the 
whole lower portion of the Thames Valley was higher above the.sea than 
it is now. . The land, however, must have stood- ata considerably higher 
` level than that, since the soundings in the shallowest part of the Channel. 
reveal a depth of about 200 feet, and therefore an elevation of land of 
more than 200 fect is necessary to-allow of the migration of the lion and- 
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the other animals, The are& now covered by the “silver streak” was then 
composed of forest-clad undulations, extending from the line of the chalk 
downs then reaching from Dover to Sangatte, in the Pas de Calais, on the 
one hand, northwards into the fertile pastures now sunk beneath the 
North Sea, arid on the other, to the south-west along thé whole length of 
the Channel. Nor are we able to find evidence of the western sea~margin 
at this time till the 100-fathom line is reached, which sweeps far to the 
west of Ireland, southwards close into the shores of the Bay of Biscay, and 
northwards so as to include the Hebrides and the Orkneys, forming a 
narrow fiord close to the present coast of Norway, that reaches as far as 
Denmark. The view of De la Béche and Lyell, that all within this 
boundary was dry land, only broken by the rivers and the lakes, is most 
probably true. In this manner alone can we account for the presence 
of some of the above animals, such as the spotted hywna, in Ireland. 

But when, it will be asked, were these things so? ‘The answer is 
found in the fact of the presence of the living species of higher 
mammalia along with certain extinct species such as the mammoth, 
which points to one, and one only, stage in the evolution of animal life— 
that which is termed Pleistocene or Quaternary by the geologists, and 
further, to the middle stage of it, when temperate animals abounded and 
arctic animals were rare in Southern Britain. The question is unansvwer- 
able if asked from the historical and not the geological point of view, 
because outside the records in which the intervals between events are 
written down, we have merely a series of events which occurred in a 
certain order, without reference to lapse of time. An attempt to ascertain 
an historical date outside history is obviously idle, and is not furthered 
by an appeal to the present rate of the retrocession of waterfalls, or by 
speculations as to ancient changes in climate having been produced by 
changes in the relation of the earth to the sun. -The events with which 
we are dealing—the conditions of life when the lion first appeared in 
Britain—-are so far removed from the earliest records that we cannot 
form an idea of the interval separating them from our own time. It 
must, however, have been very great to allow of the changes in climate 
and geography, and in the wild animals of Europe, as well as of the 
succession of the various races and the development of civilization, 
which, so far'as our experience goes, could not have been swift. 

The discoveries cited above prove that the lion and the river-drift 
hunter lived in the valley of the Lower Thames, along with many 
animals now only to be found in temperate climates, with some which are 
now to be sought in warm climates, and with others that are extinct. 
We have noted also the presence of a few arctic stragglers. In the 
long course of ages the climate gradually became colder in the Valley of 
the Thames, and vast numbers of reindeer wandered over the area which 
had formerly been occupied by stags, uri, and the other animals already 
mentioned. Their remains lie scattered through the river gravels and 
loams at various heights above the level of the Thames, from Oxford and 
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- Abingdon: down to London. The numereus remains, for exainple, 
found in digging -the new cavalry barracks at Windsor, belonged one 
half to the reindeer and the rest to bisons, horses, bears, and wolves. 
They had evidently been washed down from a ford -higher up stream, 
„which thess animals were in the habit of using year by year. The vast 
herds of migrating reindeer in’ Siberia and of bisons in North America 
cross the rivers very generally. at the same, points year after year, and 
are followed by the same kinds of beasts of prey, which bring up the 
rear and prey upon the stragglers. The lion, too, is proved, by the 
_ discovery of his remains in the gravel beds of London along with rein- 
deer, to have shared in the attack on the reindeer, horses, and-bisons, as 
it is now to be seen among the antelopes in tropical Africa. Could we 
follow it to its haunts in. the woodlands then occupying the site of 
` London we should see it. springing upon other animals, such as the 
Irish elk or the young of the woolly rhinoceros, mammoth, or hippo- 
; potamus, And could we penetrate to the banks of the streame; guided by 
a thin column őf smoke rising above the tops of the trees at Hackney 
- or Gray’s Inn, we should come upon the rude shelters of the river- 
drift hunters—the men selecting blocks of flint and chipping imple- 
ments out of them, the women preparing the meal of flesh, and the 
children looking on and breaking the silence of the evening with their 
shouts, on those very spots where now is to be heard day and night the 
voice of our great city, Mani 18 here, as before, the rival of the lion in 
the chase, 
` The lion, along with the above mentioned group of.animals, has been 
discovered.in the river deposits over the whole of Southern England, 
and as far to the north as Bielbecks in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
It lived in the areas of Cambridge, Bedford, and Salisbury. It is, 
however, far more sbundant in the caves, into which, in most cases, it 
has been dragged by the hyænas. The pack of byænas inhabiting the 
Cave of Kirkdale, in the Vale of Pickering, fed upon reindeer in the 
winter, and at other times on horses and bisons, and were able to master 
the hippopotamus, the lion, the slender-nosed rhinoceros, or the straight- 
tusked elephant, and to carry their bones to their den, where they 
` were found by Dr. Buckland. The hysnas also inhabiting “ the 
Dukeries” dragged back to the dens fragments of lion. . Here, too, 
our researches at Creswell revealed the presence of man.‘ In tho 
. lower deposits in the caves were the characteristic implements of the 


river-drift hunter, while in the upper were the more highly finished `` 


_ stone weapons of the cave-man, along with articles made of bone and 
antler, such as a needle, and the earliest trace of. artistic design in the | 
figure of a horso incised on a polished fragment of bone. Here the 
_ wild animals were for the most part of the same*apecies as those living in 

‘the area of London, and the same remark ‘holds good of those found” 
in the hyena-dens i in the -Vale of Clwyd or on the banks of the Wye. 

~The headquarters; however, of the lion in Britain were, . the Mendip — 
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Hills in Somersetshire, which overlooked the fertUe tract which then 
extended from their foot under the present estuary of the Severn, and 
joined the great prairie sweeping up the English Channel, and far to 
the west of Ireland, and as far south as-the mouth of the Garonne. 
Over this vast feeding ground the lions followed the migrating her- 
bivores, and Banwell, Bleadon, and Weston-super-Mare were their 
favourite haunts. They lay in wait in the passes of Cheddar and 
Burrington, and from time to time were surprised and over-mastered 
by the hyænas on the banks of the Axe as it flowed through the pe- 
turesque ‘ravine of Wookey. 

On the Continent the lion ranged over France, Belgium, and Germany 
along with the above described animals, and having the river-drift man 
first of all, and then the cave-man for its rivals. Evidence of this rivalry 
we have in a remarkable necklace found in the cave of Duruthy, in tho 
district of the Adour in the Western Pyrenees, consisting of forty canine 
teeth of bear and three of lion, adorned with incised figures—-a harpoon, 
glove, fish or seal. It is a magnificent trophy of the chase, buried along 
with the hunter in the floor of his dwelling, which proves that human 
art was more than a master for the claws and teeth of the most formid- 
able beasts of prey——the lion and the cave-bear—then living in tho 
South-west of France. The broken and burnt bones on the floor point 
to tho fact that reindeer, horses, bisons, and stags were then abundant 
in the neighbourhood. 

The fossil remains of the lion are found also in Italy along with the 
remains of living and extinct animals, such as the stag, Irish elk, and 
mammoth in strata of the Pleistocene sge. Nor is the range of the lion 
confined merely to Europe at this time. An accumulation of fossil 
remains was discovered many years ago in the United States, in the 
valley of the Ohio, near Natchez, so great that it is known as Big 
Bone Lick. The animala to which they belonged had been attracted 
to the morass in which they perished by a deposit of salt, and present 
the same association of living andextinct forms as we have observed in 
Europe. Reindeer, musk sheep, bisons, horses, elka, and bears were 
to be seen along with the mammoth, the great elephant-like ma:todon, 
and the gigantic extinct sloth of South America. A lower jaw found 
in the same place, which I have examined in Philadelphia, leavcs 
no doubt in my mind that the lion was among the carnivores 
of the United States, which lived on the above-mentioned animals. It 
is not more strange that the lion of the Old World should be found in 
the New, than that the musk sheep, now only alive in the arctic regions 
of North America and Greenland, should have ranged through Siberia 
into Europe as far to the south-west as the Pyrenees. Asia was then 
united to North-eastern America, and the Straits of Behring were then 
an elevated tract of land offering free passage to migrating animals. 

Thus far in our inquiry iuto the British lion wo have been led to 
consider a condition of things in Britain quite different from that of the 
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present day, and in tracing the animal to the Continent, and finally to 
the United States, we have seen that tracts of land, now sank beneath 


_the sea, connected our islands -with the Continent, and joined North’ — 


Asia to North America, It must also be remarked that the lion dppears 
_ in the Old and New Worlds at the same hour, if I may use the metaphor, 
of the geological clock, when “ the old order” was yielding “ place unto 
the new,” and the living species were becoming more abundant than 
‘the extinct among the higher mammalia—in other words, in the Pleisto- 
cene age, y= 


We have now to direct our attention to the retreat of the lioh from ~ 


Europe. At the close of the Pleistocene age the great extension of Europe 
to the west sank beneath the Atlantic, and the North Sea and the English 


Channel flowed over the hunting grounds of the lion, and formed “the -` 


silver streak” of which we have so much reason tobe proud. A change 


in the wild animals accompanied, as it always does, the change in geo- . 


graphy; some animals became extinct, such as-the mammoth, while 
_ others retreated to more congenial districts, and among them the lion. 
Not a trace of'that animal has been discovered in the peat-moases and 
other superficial accumulations in Britain, France, Germany, or Italy, 
which took place-in the prehistoric age, or the interval between the 
Pleistocene on the one hand and the frontier of history on the other. 
It was probably. at this time retiring southwards into the districts in 
which rt lived in the time of the early, Greek writers. 

The first discovery on record of the fossil lion was made in Hoper 
Strange to aay, the earliest notice of the living lion relates to the adjacent 
region divided from the Valley of the Danube by the Balkan Mountains. 

“Herodotus (vii. c. 124-6), in -describing the march of Xerxes through 
-Roumelia, before the battle of Thermopylæ, writes :— 


‘ @ While Xerxes was on the march in this direction lions fell upon the baggage 


camels, They came down by night and left their usual haunts, and touched. 


nothing else, neither beast of burgen nor man, but killed the camels only. I 


- wonder why on earth they should haveeabstained from the other animals and 


‘attacked the camels only, beasts that they had never seen or tasted before. 
There are in this district many Kons and wild oxen with large horns (wri) which 
the Gfeeks obtain from the inhabitants by barter. The boundary of the district 

- inhabited by the lions is the rivar Nestus (Carasu) that flows through Abdera, 
and the Acheltus, that flows through Acharnania: for neither to the east of the 
Nestus-is thére a lion anywhere in that part of Rurope, nor to the west of -the 
Achelius in the rest of the continent, but it lives only in the district between 

those rivers.” — 


It must- -be-remarked that i in this precise account Herodotus, with his 
usual accuracy, defines only the eastern and western boundaries, which 
he knew, and says nothing about the unknown region to the north. 
The story of the lions was still fresh in the memory of the hunters of 
Chalkidike when it was picked up by Herodotus in his travels some 
— years afterwards, and used to light up his narrative. te is 
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certain, then, that the lion fived in s.c. 480 in the forests south of the 
Balkans, between theae two boundaries, and, probably, as far south as tho 
Gulf of Lepanto and the Isthmus of Corinth. It probably ranged also 
northwards into the Valley cf the Danube. 

We are indebted to Xenophon, about a hundred years later, for the neat 
‘mention of the lion in Europe. In his “Treatise on Hunting” (xi. i), 
which he wrote on his banishment from Athens in his splendid retreat 
in Lacedwmon, after he had exchanged the Court and the camp for the 
pleasures of gardening and hunting. “Lions, pardaleis (probably a 
Iéopard), lynxes, panthers, bears, and such like beasts are caught in 
foreign countries in the neighbourhood of Mount Pangeum, and Mount 
Cissus, which is beyond Macedonia, and in the Mysian Olympus and in 
Pindus, and in Nyse that is above Syria, and in other mountains that can 
support such animals.” Mount Pangeum is nesr the sources of the 
Nestus, and Cissus is close to Thessalonica, and therefore this passage 
strongly confirms the truth of the story told by Herodotus. It is, how- 
ever, rejected by Baron Cuvier and Sir G. C. Lewis, on the grounds 
that all these animals are not likely to have lived in any one of the 
above localities, and that it is a goneral statement relating to Europe 
and Asia Minor. Taken along with the statement of Herodotus, and 
the further fact that the lynx and bear still live in the same region, it 
seems to me that Xenophon knew what he was writing about when he 
advised the hunters to capture the above animals by the use of poisoned 
meat in those districta. Whether Xenophon’s advice was taken or not, 
we find in the pages of the next writer, some fifty years afterwards, 
that the lions were becoming rare in Europe. Aristotle describes 
their range nearly in the same words as Herodotus, but in the interval of 
a hundred and fifty years the “many lions” (roAAot Afovrec) of the one 
had become “the few” (owd»oy yévoç) of the other, and they had by that 
time beén driven to their last foothold in Europe by the hunter and the 
husbandman. The exact date of the killing of the last lion is uncertain; 
but from the melancholy passage of Dio Chrysostom Rhetor (Oratio 21)— 
“the honourable have vanished away in the course of time, as they say 
the lions have done which formerly dwelt in Europe”’—it must have 
happened before the close of the first century after Christ. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, to whose papers in Notes and- Queries we are in- 
debted for many references used in this essay, points out that the mytho- 
logy of Italy contains no allusion to the lion, while that of Greece ex- 
tends the range of the lion into Peloponnese, and to the west of the 
Acheléus, or in other words proves that the lion had a wider range in 
Southern Europe before the time of Herodotus than it had afterwards. 
According to Ælian, it had rotired from Peloponnese before the time of 
Homer. 

The memory of the lion was preserved in its ancient haunts long 
after it had become extinct. The scene of one of the prettiest stories 
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told by Ælian* is laid in Mount Pangeum,*which, from its mention by 
_ Xenophon, must have been a famous haunt of lions. 


“ Kudemus tells the tale that in Pangeum i in Thrace a bear attacked the lair 
of a lion, while it was unguarded, and killed the oubs that were too small and 
too weak to defend themselves. And when the father and the mother came home 
from hunting somewhere, and saw their children lying- dead, they were much 
aggrieved, and attacked the bear; but she was afraid, and climbed up into a tree 
as fast as she could, and settled herself down, trying to avoid the attack. Now . 
when they saw that they could not avenge themselves on her, the lioness did not 
cease to watch the trea, but sat down in ambush at the foot, eying the bear, that 
was covered with blood. But the lion, as it were without purpose and distraught 
with grief, after thé manner -of a man, rushed off to the mountains, and chanced 
to light on a woodcutter, who in terror let fall his axe: but the lion fawned 
upon him, and reaching up saluted him as well as he oould, and licked his face 
with his tongue, And the man took courage. Then the lion encircled him with 
his tail, and led him, and did not suffer him to leave his axe behind, but pointod 
with his foot for it to be taken up. And when the man did not understand he 
took it up in his mouth and reached it to him. ‘Then he followed while the lion 
Jed him to hig den. And when the lioness saw him she came and made signa, 
looking at the pitiable spectacle, and then up at the bear. Then the man per- 
ceived and understood that the lion had suffered cruel wrong from the bear, and 
cut down the tree with might and main. And the tree fell, and the lions tore 
the bear in pieces; but the man the lion led back again, safe and sound, to the 
Ta where he lighted on him, and returned him to the very tree he had 

cutting. H 


With this simple diss told probably by the woodcutters of Pangæum 
to their children and handed down from generation to generation, we may `` 
conclude the history of the lion in Europe. In the remote Pleistocene 
age the lion ranged over nearly the whole of Europe, south of a line 
passing through Yorkshire and the Baltic, over the United States, and 
consequently also over the intervening continent of Northern Asia, when 
the climate and geography were different from what they are now. From 
the close of that age, marked in Britain by the development of “the 
silver streak,” the animal has steadily been retreating southwards i in the. 
direction of its present haunts through all the period recorded in history. - 
This bas probably been brought about by the rivalry of the hunter, the 
lows of cover, and the increasing scarcity of game. Its disappearance, 
however, from Northern Asia and North America must have been due to 
some other causes, as in the parallel case of the horse, which abounded ` 
in North America in the Pleistocene age, and afterwards became extinct, 
although the conditions of life are now so favourable that the animals 
introduced by the Spaniards have ran wild, and now form vast herds. 
It became extinct in Britain at the, close of the Pleistocene’ age, and 
` in Europe between the time of Aristotle (840-3.c.) and that of Dio 
Chrysostom Rhetor (80 to 100 a.p.). l . 
e W. Boro Dawxine. 
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OFF MESOLONGI. 


ae 
HE lights of Mesolongi gleam 
Before me, now the day is gone; 
And vague as leaf on drifting stream, 
My keel glides on 


it, 
No mellow moon, no stars arise; 
In other lands they shine and roam : 
All I discern are darkening skies 
‘And whitening foam. 
l m : 
So on those lights I gaze that seem 
Ghosts of the beacons of my youth, 
Ere, rescued from their treacherous gleam, 
I steered towards truth: 


«TV. 


And you, too, Byron, did awake, 

And ransomed from the cheating breath 
Of living adulation, stake 

Greatness on death ! 


Vv. 


Alas! the choice was made too late. 
You treated Fame as one that begs, 

And having. drained the joys that sate, 
Offered the dregs. 
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Vi, 


The lees of life you scornful brought, 
Scornful she poured upon the ground : 

The honoured doom in shame you sought, 
You never found. 


ko “N 

“The Spartan borne upon his shield” 
Is not the meed of jaded lust ; 

And ere your feet could reach’ the field, 
Death claimed your dust. 


- 


VIII, 


Upon the pillow, not the rock, 
Like meaner thmgs you ebbed away, 
Yearning in vain for instant shock 
Of mortal fray. 
= 
The futile prayer, the feeble iai 
All that deforms the face of death, 
You had to bear, whilst in your ear 
Huommed battle’s breath. 


I. 
You begged the vulture, not the worm, | 
Might feed upon your empty corse. | 
In vain! Just Nemesis was firm 
’Gainst late remorse. 


1. 

Too much you asked, too little gave, 

The crown without the cross of strife. 
What is it earns a soldier's grave? 
` A soldier’s life. 

XI. z 

Think not I come to taunt the dead. 

My earliest master still is dear; |. 
And what few tears I have to shed, 

Are eee here. 


XII. 


Behind me lies Ulysses’ isle, 


The wanderer wise who pined for home, 
But Byron! Neither tear nor ee 
Forbade you roam. 
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” + XIV. . 
Yours was that bitterest mortal fate, 
No choice save thirst or swinish trough: 
Love’s self but offered sensuous bait, 
Or virtuous scoff. l : 
o XY. 
Yet was it well to wince, and cry 
For anguish, and at wrong to gird? 
Best,—like your gladiator, die : 
- Without a word | 


XVI. 
There be, who in that fault rejoice, 
Since sobs survive as sweetest laya, 
And yours remains the strongest voice 
Of later days. 


k 


XVIL, 
For me, I think of you as One 
Who vaguely pined for worthier lot 
Than to be blinked at like the sun, 
But found it not. 


XVIIL 
Who blindly fought his way from birth, 
“Nor learned,’ till ’twas too late to heed 
Not all the noblest songs are moses E 
‘One noble deed : : 


xx, 
Who, with. the doom of glory cursed, 
Still played the ,athlete’s hollow part, a 
And’’neath his bay-green ane nursed : 
A withered heart. .- . i l 
- xX, sh 
` On, silent keel, through silent sea, 
‘will not’ land where’ He, alas! 
Just ‘missed Fame’s crown. `  Hhough for me 
To gaxs, and pass, - 
l l _ Atyeap ÀUBTIN. 
Apri, 1881. n l oo 


EGYPT, AND ENGLAND, 


T has always been feared that democratically constituted States would 
be infirm in their foreign policy.. It is still too early to judge 

whether these apprehensions have been well founded. In the democracy | 
—such as it was—of ancient Athens, certainly the foreign policy was 
always the.side on which, both to contemporaries and to posterity, the 
Government showed itself to least advantage. The United Btates of 
America, which supply the most familiar type of modem democratical 
society, have enjoyed the favourable position of physical insulation from 
the diplomatic complications of the European system of States. But 
the attitude of the American people at: international crises, such as those 
arising out of the “ Trent” case, the Crimean War, the Canadian Fishery 
disputes, the relations of England and Ireland, sundry well-known 
extradition cases, and the Panama Canal controversy, has not always 
been guch as to reflect credit on popolar institutions, so far as external 
policy is concerned. 

Most questions of foreign policy demand for their mastery special 
= historical knowledge and a firm and patient hold of mass of intricate 

facts in their proper relations to each other. This special knowledge, 
and this grasp of facts of an unfamiliar kind, is just, what the bulk of a 
population, however otherwise intelligent and well-disciplined, are likely 
to lack. The people thus become the facile instrument for one-idead 
enthusiasts, not to say unconscientions party leaders, to play upon. 
‘They are stirred to be warlike when they ought to be calm and self- 
restrained. They are agitated by a true senge of the horrora of war 
only at the moment when, after months, of statesmanlike efforts for 
reace, the supreme claims of humanity have to be defended, if at all, 
by force. 

No doubt popular TER work out the cure of their own maladies. 
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‘The competition of the organs of the Prees, rival public meetings, in- 
cessant free discussion, and, above all, enlarged educational opportunities, 
combine to make a population calm when they cannot be omniscient, 
and cautious in choosing their guides when the subject-matter T A 
their own powera of comprehension and of judgment. 

A transient illustration of this phase of popular government 1s jut 
now being afforded by the extraordinary popular sympathy in England 
which is aroused by any -token of revolution in other countries. This is 
readily accounted for by the really beneficial and justifiable revolutions 
with which ordinary Englishmen are most familiar, The names of 
Kossuth, Garibaldi, Maszini, and even O’Connell and Smith O’Brien, 
recall epochs which to many formed the most stirring portions of their 
own political career. It is remembered, too, with patriotic ardour, that 
Greece and Italy have been re-erected -by revolutions—not without 
English aid; while, if the memory of some incidents of the great French 
Revolution is more mixed, its ultimate results seem likely to be wouy 
good. 

But the Englishmen who rejoiced moet unaffectedly in the deliverance 
of Greece; Servia, and Bulgaria from Turkey, and Naples, France, and 
Spain from the Bourbons, had great dificulty iù making up.their minds 
as to the direction in which their sympathies should go in the American 
Secession War, They hesitated in presence of facts they were obliged to 
confess they did not understand. Many made up their mimds on what 
they afterwards clearly-saw not only to have been the losing, but the 
wrong, side, and they publicly recanted. The same Englishmen ‘would 
not have sympathized with Jacobite revolution in the times of William IIL, 
Anne, and the two first Georges.. Nor, when England was still struggling 
upward in the time of Alfred, would revolutionary anarchy seem to 
represent the patriotic side.” Scarcely, even, when the Norman Gon: , 
queror and his immediate successors had established a strong central 
government would revolution represent anything more or better than a 
selfish attempt to re-establish the rule of irresponsible local tyranny in 
the Pisce of a highly organised and publicly Peaponenie TARCAN 


The object of these remarks is to bespeak special attention to the 
peculiar facts of the present insurrectionary movement in Egypt, and to 
repel any presumption that, on the face of it, all revolution against 
the “Khédrve’s a a should command popular sympathy in 
England. i 

This sympathy must rest upon one of two aropa tiie which; how- 
ever, are not alternative ones, and may both be true. One is, that a 
menfattiön of national feeling adverse to the existing régime has taken 
place, sufficiently clear and on a sufficiently large scale, to demand oon- 
sideration in -other conntries, and, especially in- England, whatever its. 
ends in view. The othér proposition is that either the recent govern- 
ment of the country has been so bad, or the intervention of England, 
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France, .àndrother States::so- antblerable, thet a very limited daler of 
popular antipathy: should be regardet with complaisance in- England. 

— As tocthe.dmount of manifestation of -so-called-“ national”: feeling, 
an explanationrvand analy sis of the constituent elementa of the population 
must be attempted ‘in: perar to gauge the- Be ie in Egypt of ‘such 
‘terms at‘all. 

- Excluding the smaller eee in the towns (many of whom-are 
Coptic Christians), and those employed i in the army and in the Govern- 
ment service ånd in ‘domestic service, the population of Egypt is purely 
agricultural.: The people work throughout the year either on smaller 
or- larger -estates of their own or as labourers on the estates of the 
Government, —covering about one-fifth of the whole soil,_—or as labourers 
on the cotton and other estates belonging to companies and large pro- 
prietors, whether native or European. ‘These agricultural occupations: 
thus‘absarb the main thoughts of more than four-fifths of the whole - 
people,—that is, of 4,000,000 souls. The rest of their thoughts are given 
to the daily and weekly ritual of the Mohammedan religion. The evils 
to which dlone, during the last fifty years,-this large class could, by the 
hature of the case, be exposed are a too high or too low Nile, bringing 
- with it the alternatives of destruction or drought; a reckleas and cruel 
system of “arbitrary conscription for military service: a gross abuse of 
taxation—dften‘ only another name for robbery with violence; unscru- 
pulous exactions; forced labour on the Government estates, differing 
nothing in its incidents from slavery ; and brutal personal ill-treatment 
öf the poor and the’ weak at the manne: of every one more well-to-do 
and influential. 

The only good this class has hitherto hed within its reach, even as ` 

matter of aspiration, has been comparative exemptidn from one, somé, of | 
, all of these evils,'followed-by"a growing sense of personal self-respect 
„and independence, and legitimate inducements to acquire pals with 
some hope of keeping it. : 

Tho influence of ‘Mohammedan life and practice, while it éncourages 
devotion, deference to religious and social superiors, a punctilious. per- ~ 
formance of systematic duties of specific kinds, yet always circulates 
round a historic falsity, and ‘#0, by repelling investigation, stifles 
thought and blunts’ the purpose of .the aspiring soul: “Man learns 
nothing from ‘his family life except to be a:tyrant ‘ard a debauchee. 
The State, to one trained: under a Mohammedan discipline,” can only fe- 
produce, on a larger scale, the family ideal—that is, it can ohly be 
represented to him-as a lordly master surrounded by a- “nation of 
crouching slaves. 

Even in Egypt, which in all social respegts is far ahead of every 
other’ purely Mohammedan country, popular education cannot be said 
to’ exist. ‘It figures constantly i in the schemes of native reformers, but 
nowhere else—-except; perhaps, i in. few schools’ for girls, which here 
. and there the present Khédive has patronized. The iii notion of “a 
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school is a place where a crust of ohidin are kept: TE 
(according to an Arab’s standard) ; reciting- portions- of the Koran. or 
writing -cut with their reed pens-passages -from dictation, Even‘ inthe 
great university El Azhar, at Cairo, to-whieh tens of thousands of 
students throng from the whole- Mohammedan world, the lifeless and 
rote study of the words of the Koran competes with all other study, and 
too many of the students leave-more i because more palsied ‘in 
mind, than they came. 

It ‘is obvious on the facé of it thet there is not even a remote - 
analogy, not to say parallelism, between the condition of more than. 
four-fifths of the Egyptian people and the bulk of the population of 
Franoe, Italy, Germany, Austria, and even of the Christian provinces of 
European -Turkey. There is a gap of centuries of civilisation and of 
moral and political training betwéen the two, and, what is‘of still more 
importance, there is the gap created by what has been, for the one, 
wasted and wasting centuries of Mohammedan degradation; and for 
the other, centuries of education in thé presence of the exalted ‘ideal of 
monogamic purity cherished by-even ı tho least pure reprosentatives-of the 
Christian Creed. 

It is important to notes that there is found throughout all the 
agricultural population of Egypt an extraordinary amount -of homo- 
geneity of structure and sentiment. -No doubt the humble. agricultural 
labourer working for his day’s or weok’s , wage has a different: range of 
thought and care from the small proprietor, to whom the difference of 
a few feet in the lower or higher rising of the Nile makes the difference 
of affluence and struggling-poverty throughout the year. There are again 
other varieties: of conditions of lifo on the large Government: estates, 
farmed with the use of the newest machinery, and onthe cotton, sugar, 
‘and rice fields, managed by wealthy pashas, Kuropean, capitalists, and 
industrial companies. But in spite of ‘these differences in personal 
independence, and in assured remuneration for ‘work done, the points of 
identity between-one agricultural Egyptian -and -another far exceed’ in 
number and importance the pointa of dissimilarity. -They-are all- (with 
the Coptic-exceptions), first of all, Mohammedans, which means-mémbers of 
the most powerful and- penetrating freemasonry which exists-anywhero 
on the face of the earth. They-are, secondly, one and.all-accustomed to 
the same habits of out-door-country life—the- modifications‘of external 
condition produced by: town- life everywhere, and ‘sven. hy degrees. of 
wealth in European country life, being scarcely perceptible in ‘Egypt. 
There is again;-ds a uniting and harmonising bond, the eager and 
unresting concern in the cultivation of the crops. The very fertility of 
the soil and -its responsivéness to effectual irrigation,—resulting in some 
favoured - spots -jn bringing to perfection as many as ten crops of one 
kind of produce or another in a year,—render agriculture an exciting 
and. absorbing pursuit to a degree unexampled gn so extensive an- area 
in -any othér-oountry. Thus iden}ty ef interests and communion of 
: 
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_ tastes and employments, overrides all those varieties of condition which 
the possession of a common religion peculiarly calculated to blend with — 
secular avocations has not already superseded and melted away. 

With this great agricultaral population,, which forms emphatically the 
people of Egypt, close contact is, and long has been, kept up by the 
European residents. These residents are, for the most part, engaged 
either in superintending the management of the Government estates ; or 
as individual’ or associated capitalists in superintending cotton, rice, or 
cereal culture, on their own account; or as commercial traders buying the 
. crops, especially cotton, from native cultivators, and from time’to time, 
as occasion requires, advancing money for the better culture of the-soil. 
It may be noted, by the way, that up to thé time of the reforms under 
the present Khédive, these advances had to be made far too often, solely 
for the purpose of enabling the peasant to meet the exorbitant, oppres- 
sive, and irregular taxation. But this state of things had passed away 
before the present anarchy set in, and the Minister of Finance had the 
satisfaction of-finding that the taxes’ were being paid with disused coins, 
that is, with buried treasure. This was a proof at once that the people 
were feeling secure enough against injustice to afford to let their savings . 
be known, and- that they were growing independent enough to prefer 
paying taxes out of money in hand, to selling their crops in an un- 
fayourable state of the market, or to raising loans for casual payments. 

.This industrial and commercial contact between the European and 
the native elements of the population, of course involves communication 

between Europeans and natives of an incessant kind and at a Vast 

-number of points. This communication is conducted largely by Euro- 
_ pean ; residents in the villages and towns scattered through the country, 
‘and to some extent by habitual visits from head-quarters. The native 
. cultivators also constantly visit the chief towns, and conduct the negotia- 
tions in person. In the Gase of some of the larger industrial and 
agricultural enterprises, a small settlement, consisting mainly of Euro- 
_peans, remains on the spot to manage the machinery and to superintend 
the native labourers and workmen; but this is exceptional, the Arats 
_beimg treated as competent for all tasks whatever except the manage- 
ment of new forms of machinery, 

The European residents in the provinces have usually come to the 
country as young men, and have learnt to speak Arabic—that is, all the 
vernacular Arabic of the people about them—almost as well as their 
own native tongue, which, but for, an occasional flying visit to 
Alexandria or Cairo, they néver hear from month’s end to month’s end. 

The leading European merchants in the capital towns have lived 
in the country for years, and speak Arabico their native customers 
with a facility and loquacity which would be the envy of many, an 
English visitor to the Continent, 

-The Government estates, the management of which has been put in 
the hands of English and French commissioners, have trusty agents, 
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native and Enropean—of tourse al speaking the native tongue, and in 
intimate’ relationship with a vast. a i of the agricultural 
population. 

l The publie services of Finance and of Public Works have been of 
late largely administered by Europeans in the service of the Egyptian 
Government, ard, necessarily, their agents; collectors, and_inspectors— 
moet’ of them Copts and Mohammedans, and all apesnine Arabic as 

their own tongue—pervade the country. 

Thus the opportunities of getting information as to. the state of 
mind or feeling of the whole of the agricultural classes of Egypt could 
hardly be excelled. For the last year and a half, of course, thè question 
in Cairo and Alexandria’ has always been asked, through both regular 
and exceptional channels of communication, whether there is any move- 
mont whatever in the direction of constitutional change -anywhere 
among the agricultural population of the country?- The uniform 
answer given has been that’ the profoundest indifference has prevailed 
everywhere ; that the only object on which labourer, proprietor, and 
trader are concentrating their attention is that of availing themselves 
of the néwly opened facilities of amassing wealth; and that the sole 
political concern they one and all, without exvepticn, have, is lest a 
political movement of any sort should put an end to the reign of order 
and bring back the worst and most corrupt days of -Ismail, the expelled 
Khédive. 

- ‘This, in fact, is the great Egyptian question ; and — at icai there 

is a silent, and lately silenced, National party and an anti-National 
party. The extraordinary and trenchant reforms wrought in conse- 
quence of the Report’of the Commission of Inquiry of 1878, struck at 
all the time-honoured fortresses of administrative abuse. Expenditure 
on the army ‘and the despotic luxuries was imperatively checked.. Local 
Governors, accustomed to prey on the poor and to bribe the rich, 
were rendered, for the first time, accountable for their stewardship, and 
taught to colleot-the fixed taxes from rich and poor alike, and to protect 
the weak against the strong. The fountains of corruption mis- 
government’ at the` Capital were dried up, and European honesty was, 
: for the first time in the history of the Government of what was still a 

‘Turkish proviñce, substituted for methods of rule, for which irrepressible 
tyranny and rapine are too good a name. Al this was done, too, at 
the instance of the “infidel” States of Europe and by the direct action 
of Christian administrators. 

Tt might have been erpected that the iniquitous vested interests 
which had been assaulted should coalesce and become a centre of oppo- 
sition to the new order of things. The opposition had already acquired 
consistency in the early fart of 1879, before Ismail had been dethroned, 
and when the reforms were only being begun by Nubar Pasha, M. © 
de Bligniéres, and Sir Rivers Wilson, as the Khédive’s Ministers. 
There is good reason to believe that at this time Ismail, with a view to 
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arrest:the reforms and to sow dissensions in his -own Cabinet, created g 
so-called ‘National party,’ of which a-certain Sheik Et.Bekrio ‘and 
Raghib Pasha were the original leaders., The dismissal of Ismail‘ and 
the.vigorous proseeution of the reforms under’ Tewfik for a time—that l 
is ifor;about- avyeat—-veiled' the existence. ofthe-conspiracy. But the 
adversevinterests were:-too: deèply rooted, and the grudge against -the 
“newssystem, óf government too’ ‘bitter, for time to“bring’ a` cure» “The 
army_was the most highly organited:of ‘the “assaulted: ‘interests: “The 
- Pashas and- local ‘magnates: who’ :constituted§? bye ‘aispuriots® show | of 
popular. eldction tthe Chaniber ‘ of “Notables and steptesented the 
- superseded, or: séverel? inspedtdd localtfanctionatids, Were wixily able to 
` play-into- thé hatids/of: thet ambitious: military leaderi7 - Sdme, but not 
- all.of the «obs -fanitied|chiefrtof the) Melammiedan» University -were ` 

ready to/codperdte inany “tidvement adversd ‘to cthe /intrusive: presence 
of thetinftdel. Liittyi, ound: thé Court ‘of:nh Enstéri “Potentate there 
are- always e sttilciant ivimber: Of perapris' who ‘expect! to gait: mpr'e’from 
disturbance tahd dissdndion! tla they ‘ever ‘could im- oe trent quillity 
` and-eivik-well-béing. A TGF Be OE 2. eoa AATA OL n L 

: „It is motivemirkabis ‘that Piik ‘atnoventeitt grown p ind: -gained ‘head 
rapidly. :- Itásronly remarkåble, aid: creditable ever ito Easterniastute- 
ness that:it'continued ~alinést- ap to'the present-‘day to- bear'-the name 
of. 4 National; Hrani} under“that'honoured-namečto- mislead : many! honest 
persons in other countries who had n no sia nor opportunity toi iagus 
T ee eee ee Po 

» The mevement was, in in fact}: almostia- Indicrous caricature. of. a truly 
Hatiowaltonoyd: Ite! very existance jedpardiszed: ‘the ‘oder -on «which, tnore 
than --on: anythizig élse}the!-welfaret of "thé whole! population. of “the 
country: -tarned:*.Ht ‘was: regarded first with-indifférence, then‘ with 
suspieion,- and finally--with ‘aversion by-‘an overwhelming: majority 
of the*population—that is;all~who:-+had:not ‘ an-interest-in- a>rétirn 
to a reign‘of- organised - Oppression’, ‘or'hàd: ‘not’:beah’ corrirptëd ‘and 
bribed; intd- sacquiescenioe:”:"The - very: ‘minuteness-icf-:some - ‘of: the 
more plausible. of: the “positive-changes démanded;-such -as.'the réduc- 
tion of some-of~the salaries of: Europeans, !and-theright -to)-talk 
“over -the -budget’ in the:Chamber’ of--Notables, bore” a' suspicious dispro- 
portion +o‘other: revolutionary demands. ~The’ military. leaders . claimed, ` 
with -arms ‘ih their: ‘hands; indeperidence ofthe civil authority...’ They 
: Tmperiously demanded -the-enlargement of: the-army ; -they: succeeded ‘in 
promoting 400 offlcars with increased pay; and- théy-were -gradually 
excluding fromthe ranks of e ‘army and froni‘the puoig: service- all - 
Coptic Christians. teem Bice ecw dn sok shane 
- The -diffieulty of -the mere was that thownew state’ oftthinge: ‘in 

gy pt}. -on which the throne ‘of the - ‘KhGdive Tewfik rested, was the'vesult 
“ofso many cdémplextarrangements-and-contlitions that the-constitutional 
basis was essentially: weak. = » England and:-Frares, in-the name-of all 
the interested - -European ~- States; were ostensibly guarintecing and -pto 
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tecting the people of another State—itself only partially independent 
against misgovernment, on condition that a scheme for the liquidation 
of a public.debt, contracted by a former ruler on terms little removed 
from fraudulent, should be loyally and punctiliously adhered to, with 
such help as European administrators could.supply. Such a system, on 
the-face of it, supplied a feeble enough framework for mécting: a spirit 
of insubordination and révolution from whatever quarter it might come ; 
and the interests the new reforms had sess š supplied, BS has 
been seen, the:materials for revolt. va 

No doubt it- would have been infinitely to the aiva of the whole 
people if a longer period of- tranquillity cduld ‘have been secured; it 
they could have had breathing time to allow them to acquire habits 
of independence, to accumulate capital,-to become educated and trained. 
Anarchy and military despotism have stopped all this, as every- European 
‘resident in Egypt foresaw from the first they must.’ The people of the 
country had everything to lose-by premature revolution, or indeed by 
revolution of any kind, and nothing whatever to gain. They might 
find Egypt thrown fifty years backward and reconverted into a trodden- 
down Turkish pashalick ; they could not themselves advance at a quicker 
rate than they were already moving; nor could they expect to be 
govefned by Ismails slave taskmasters-during one quarter of a century, 
and be then transformed, by a military émeute, into French, Italian, 
or English free citixens during the next quarter of a century. 


Whatever tle.true cause of the recent movement,-and- whatever’ its 
justification, the precarious basis on which order and peaceable govern- 
ment -rested-in Egypt has been practically dissolved, and the position 
and duties of England in Egypt must be reconsidered from the first, the 
late settlement being treated no longer as-a goal but as a banas pon 
or rather as-a link in the chain of events: i 

The practical independence of Turkey enjoyed by Egypt ies the last 
fifty years is‘so familiar to Englishmen that they are apt to forget that 
it is due to England more than to any other single Power that Egypt is 
not as much, and in all respects, an-integral part of- the Ottoman 
-Empire as any other province of its dominions, 

The arrangements for the independence of Egypt were only a a of 
the general policy of British intervention in the affairs of Turkey, out 
of which, directly or indirectly, have sprung the kingdoms of Greecé and 
of Servis, and the separation of the provinces of Roumania and Eastern 
Bulgaria, and the cession of Dulcigno and Thessaly under the Treaty of 
Berlin. The active intervention on behalfof the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire, when threatened by Russia in 1858, belongs to the -same 
unbroken scheme of ptlicy, though different portions of. it at successive 
periods haye been carried out by very different classes of statesmen, and 
not always fromthe same point of view. England, however, has ‘from 
the first had almost a solitary and unshared kind of -responsibility for 
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the existing constitutional relations of Egyph to the reat of the Ottoman 
Empire, and thereby for the good government of Egypt, so far as that 
is dependent on the fact of its autonomy under. the dynasty of 


Mohammed Ali. 


It was Great Britain which took the initiative in preparing . the 
Treaty. of ‘London of the 15th of July, 1840, signed by herself, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and the Porte. This Treaty recited that “‘ the 
Sultan had invited, the Powers to suppor} him .in his difficulties brought 
about by the hostile conduct of Mohammed Ali y— difficulties which 


‘threatened to impair the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and the 


independence of the Sultan’s throne.” The Treaty. incorporated an offer 
made by the Sultan to Mohammed Ali of the hereditary administration 


.of the Pashalik of Egypt and the government of the fortress of St, Jean 


d’Acre and Sonthern Syria, If within ten days he did not accept the ar- 
rangement, the offer of the life administration of Syria was to be with- 
drawn, and after ten days more the offer of Egypt was also to be withdrawn. 

Mohammed Ali did not-in fact make the submission required of him 
in either. of its forms within the times named. Great Britain, however, 


. had pledged herself to support and ‘defend the Sultan’ ‘against his 


rebellious subject, and to check his p ogress through Syria to Con- ` 
stantinople. The following is Commodore Napier’s own description of 
moment which preceded the bombardment of Acre:—‘ [t was rather 
a new occurrence for a British Commodore to be on the top of | 
Mount Lebanon, commanding a Turkish Army, and preparing to fight © 
a battle that would decide the fate of Syria.”* ‘The fall-of Acre 
practically decided the question of the submission of Mohammed 


- Ali and the fature of Egypt. But at every step of the negotiations it 


was Great Britain which alone was to the front. It was Lord 
Palmerston who, in a letter to Lord Ponsonby,—communicated to 
Napier when he arrived off Alexandria on the 2lst November, 1840, 


_-—ttated it to be the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government that “if 


` invulnerable; he may rely upon it -Alexandria i 


Mohammed Ali should at an early period make his submission to the ` 
Sultan, restore the fleet, and evacuate Syria, he should have the 
hereditary tenure of the Pashalik of Egypt.” 

It was Commodore Napier himself who opened communications = 
Mohammed Ali, sending in Captain Mansel of the Rodney with a flag 
of truce and a letter, of which the following is the characteristic 
appendix =— l 

“Will his Highnees permit an old mailor,to suggest to him an easy means 
of reconciliation to a ‘Sultan and the other great Powers of Europe? Let 
his Highness frankly, freal and unconditionally delivar up the Ottoman fieet, 
and withdraw his troops from Syria: the miseries of war would then cease, 
and his Highness in his latter years would havé ample and satisfactory occupa- 
tion in cultivating-the arts of peace, and probably laying foundation for the. re~- 
storation.of the throne of the Ptolemies. He*may rely upon it Egypt is not 

itself may be made to share the 


* Paton's.“ History of the Egyptian Revolntion,” voL ii p. 188. Trubner & Cor 
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fate of Acre; and his Highness, who has now an opportunity of enue a 
dynasty, may ‘sink into a simple Pashs.”"* 

- This negotiation, thus advised by the British Foreign Secretary, and 
- conducted by the British Commodore, had a complete success. The act 
of submission of Mohammed AH is‘recited in the Protocol of the Con- 
ference held in London on the 10th July, at which Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and the Porte were represented ; and in the 
same Protocol the Convention of the 15th of July, 1840, is referred to 
and practically incorporated, so far as it continued applicable. 

During all this time it is well known that the French, under M. 
Thiers, were adverse to the British policy. They favoured all the 
ambitions enterprises of Mohammed Ali, even with the prospect of’ re- 
uniting Egypt to the rest of the Ottoman Empire by more binding and 
intimate ties than ever before. If Mohammed Ali had occupied Con- 
stantinople, nothing -but a new revolution could ‘have secured the 
national independence of Egypt. Yet the French were so set on this 
project that they permitted themselves to risk isolation from the reat of 
' Europe and, but for M. Guisot and Louis Philippe, would undoubtedly 
‘ have persisted in a policy of rivalry with England in Egypt which must - 
have brought about war: The stern remonstrances of Lord Palmerston 
with M. Thiers on the danger to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire 
and to the ‘peace of Europe, as well as on the impropriety of France 
working all along in co-operation with other States, and then suddenly 
breaking away,—a policy which, by the way, has been’exemplified at a 
later date,—may be read in full in Marten’s Recuei. 

It appears, then, that Great Britain is not only clearly accountable, 
but accountable more than any other Power, for the establishment of 
the dynasty of Mohammed Ali on the throne of -Egypt; for the con- 
tinued separation of Egypt from the rest of the Ottoman dominions; 
and for the system of ARI HER HY! self-government’ which that separa- 
tion involves. - 

The fact of this direct and peculiar accountability of England bears 
closely on the conduct of England during the reign of Ismail, the grand- 
son of Mohammed Ali. 

. Ismail inherited from his immediate ancestry the desire and policy ‘of 
governing Egypt by European methods. In the case of his progenitors ° 
the main European improvements introduced into Egypt related to war. 
In Ismail’s case, it was European arts as well as arms to which the 
ruler’s ambition turned. Unfortunately, European arts meant for an 
imperfectly civilized Oriental, brought up in a harem and a Court, the 
arts which pander mostly to luxury and superficial refinement. There 
were plenty of friendly, or profeesedly friendly, European advisers of 
` Ismail, who were adroit $n combining recommendations for real and 
permanent improvements of the country with suggestions for senspal 
indulgence and ostentatious magnificence. Bridges and palaces, operas 


+ Paton, vol uw. p. 201. 
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and courts of justice, siti and. canals, -the-pleasures of the harem 
‘and the mimicry of European social forms, were ingeniously blended ~ 
together, so that while Ismail got the largest amount of*pleasure, he at 
the same time escaped, for the time, with-the smallest amount of publit 
discredit, But. money: was narited« for all ‘this ;-axdj-while- thé real- 
needs of the country formed: the pretétt of extortionate taktation’ and 
incessant loans, the exact proportion: of. the funds available: which were 
applied to ‘private indulgences-has never’ yet been: ascertained. It was 
a golden era forthe European speculator: Here wasan absolute ruler 
bent on. borrewing, with -a.cowtitry! béhiid-him the- most productive: in 
the werld,:and: with: the certainty, or -High ‘probability; ‘of Europe 
seeing either that the debts-were!paid ‘or that-an- arrangément beneficial 
to all parties would be made-with the-creditors.>'The-result isknown to 
- all: to -have been a: D data or T in 1826 amounted ‘to 
nearly nmety millions. : he PE a xa stat adbg f e E a a 

It is not-worth while. R A to-explain or’ ‘ipologite ‘for’ the 
conduct -of Great-Britain during ‘the last eight. years with-respect to 
Ismail’s liabilities: “But the accusation is:so often made -that the sole or — 
„main -ground of ‘the’ Anglo-French intérvéntion in Egypt -has been the 
security -of the bondholders,- that it is noras ta examine wee some 
ee eet ee Si eae AS eae 

--England ‘primarily, and: France, Russia, Anithiay- -and Gutmany rn 
ee hed rendered themselves, by the arrangements to: which they -were 
contracting parties, #esponsible to the people of Egypt, and to Europe asa 
whole, for the existence-ef a tolerable Government in Egypt; and; more 
especially,- as administered ‘by the family of- MohathmedAh.-- -By load- 

ing his country-with debt;‘and+ by every-form òf- extortionate taxation, 

' the grandson of the-same Mohammed. Ali was- destroying: the country- 
_ and rendering “its resurrection impossible. - -'At- the-same time;: the 
Governments of Europe could hardly-have been expected to -acquiesce 
in so high-handed an act—even if otherwise, from any point of view, 
it were desirable—as-that of: déclaritg Ismail and Egypt bankrupf,-and 
beginning over sgain an entire-financial and:-administramve reconstruc- 
tion of the country. One main difficulty was; that- though- Ismail 
wanted to be-relieved ' from his obligations, ‘and - to’ be put into a posi- 
tion to borrow more money, he did not want (any more.than any other 
fraudulent debtor) to have - his -liabilities - fully: investigated; and- he 
_ shrank -above all, from, the Ana restriction of :his- irresponsible 
despotism. l 

However; by ie exercise of a an dnak mecati E of patience 
and firmness; a Commission-of Inquiry,- representing’ the -chief European 
States, not only succeeded in- extracting a full account of all the liabi- 
lities and asseta, but-also in ascertaining th8 general condition. of the 
country, with a view- to testing -its capacity for paying-‘the interest 
and- principal of the debt, without- unfairly pressing on the population. 
It was found, happily, that the,path of financial reform and of good 
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and just administration, was one’ and-the’same. ‘This path was at once 
entered. upon, and the results -have been crowned with success, accord» 
ing to every standard of measurement, from the points of view both of 
the poor fellah and the wealthy creditor. : 

‘The main difficulty—which is not yet solved—is, as to how to limit 
constitutionally - -the personal authority: of the Rae without directly: 
governing the country from the outside: 

The exact-nature of the difficulties which -had to be contended. witb- 
by the European:Powersa in securing the good: government of Egypt 
during the days-of. Ismail, will be-gathered.from the terms: of Lord 
Granyille’s - despatch; addressed -on July 11, 1882, to Lord Dufferin, 
Ambassador at Constantinople :— - - 


“The ahare which European officiais at-present take in the admintstration of 
the country originated in great measure in the action of the ex-Khédive, Ismail 
Pasha, Many of them were invited by His Highness to undertake various duties, 
for which he had not at his disposal native employés possessing the requisite 
qualifications, others were appointed for the management of tho successive loans 
which were issued by Him, and eventually the inability of the: Government to 
meet the liabilities which the country had- contracted towards the-sub- 
jects of other Powers rendered it necemsary-to resort toʻa compromise, involving 
a surrender by the creditors of a portion of their claims, on condition of the 
Institution of special arrangements to guarantes the propor administration of the 
finances, and the assignment of a oertain Oan of the revenue for the discharge 
of the.national obligations, +: 

“ Her Majesty's Government, R N by the Ehiza had, up to 1879, 
declined the responsibility of nominating persons to take part in the financial 
administration. 

“ In November, 1879, after the deposition of'Ismail Pasha, the new Khédive 
having. decided to retain the plan of governing with a native’ Ministry, it was 
agreed to reviye the appointment of English and French Ooptrollers-General, who 
were to be appointed on the nomination of their respective Governmenta, Her 
Majesty’s Government consented to this arrangement, Thé position and powers 
of the Controllers-General were defined ‘in a decree issued‘ on the 15th of 
November, 1879. They were not:to exercise any direct administrative.authority, 
but they were given seats in the Council of Ministera, with a consultative vote in 
the proceedings, and were to have the fullest powers of investigation into the 
hole public service so far as financial matters were involved, communicating 
their observations; according to circumstances, to the Khédive and: his Alinisters, 
or to the Commissioners of the Publio Debt, and’ presenting reports to the Khédive 
at the end of each year, or oftener if they deemed it advisable, which were to be 
published in the Moniteur Egyptien. It was further agroed-that they should not 
be reliéved from their functions except with the consent of their respective 
Governments.’ “> 

“At the same time that the Khédive mad the EEEE -of the 
Controller+- General, . he expressed his willingness to consent to a European 

to the finances, which were apparently in hopeless confusion. 
a eventually resultod in thé appointment, on the 81st of March, 1880, of 
a Commission of Liquidation, with authority to prepare a law for the sottlament 
of the-financial obligations of the Egyptian Government aswell as of the Dares 
and the Public Debt. , 

“uA declaration was at the samo time signed by the representatives of England, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, and France, engaging to accept the decisions of the 
Commission, and agreeing that the law to be framed on its recommendations 
should be recognized as pooner | ‘in-the ee Tribunals, 
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“Tbe Law of Liquidation, as determined. by the Commissioners, was issued 
on the 17th of July, 1880. It provided a complete settlement-of the Public 
Debts and of all claims upon the Government, while a oertein proportion of the - 
reyenue was set aside to moet the requirements of administration, the Tribute, 
the Civil List, and other necessary sea of the Government. 
` The settlement thus effected, while it constituted an international obligation 
to the Powers who had accepted it, relieved the country from an enormous and. 
uncertain burden, and placed it aggin in @ position to meet its liabilities, and_ to 
progress in the development of its resources _ 

- “There was a surplus in the Treasury, and every sign. of rapidly increasing 


prosperity, till military riot broke out in February, 1881. It originated in the 
arrest, by order of the Minister of War, Qsman Pasha Rifki (a Circassian 


‘by 
birth), of four or five tian officers, among whom was Aly y Bey Feby, colonel 
of the First Regiment, ` 'T'he officers in this regiment brokè into the Council-room 
of the Ministry of Wer ill-treated the Minister, and then, having released the 
prisoners by force, and followed by-the men of the regiment, they proceeded to 
the Palace of Abdin,'and demanded from the Khédive the dismissal of the 
Minister of War and redress for their grievances, which consisted principally i in 
the promotion of Turkish and Circassian officers. l 

‘The Khédive informed the French and English Agents that ae had no means 
of resistance, and no regiment on which he could count; and news -hating 
arrived that another regiment was marching in from Tourah, His Highness dis~ 
‘missed the Minister of War and appointed Mahmoud Pasha Sami i in a his stead. 
Tranquillity ‘was mhereapen restored.” 


It is scarcely necessary seriously to. argue with those who “object 
to “intervention” anywhere by one State in the affairs of another. 
Most of these persons really mean by the intervention they condenin, 
intervention on occasions or, to an extent which they disapprove. 
- Fhere are few of them who do not approve of the intervention of 
England for the protection_of Greece against Turkey, and many of them 
strongly advocated the intervention of England for the protection of | 
Hungary against Austria, of France against Germany, and of the 
Neapolitans against the Bourbon oppressors. The fact is, every one of 
the hundreds of treaties by which England is bound involves a‘possi- 
bility, and a possible duty, of intervention. The independence of Egypt, 
as has been seer, is built up upon English intervention, and nothing 
` but the certainty of English intervention could support it for a day, 
‘There is no greater crime than to intervene reshly or inopportunely, or 
to. run the risk of stifling a genuine political movement by pressure 
from without. It is now scarcely a matter of controversy that England 
ought not to have intervened in the interests of the exiled aristo- ' 
_ cracy and the dethroned monarchy in France in 1791. Nor is it” 


now, held that England: ought to have accepted the invitation of the _ 


French Emperor to interfere in the insurrection of the Southern States 
of North America‘against the Union, ‘And certainly; if English inter- 
-vention had been on either side.in the last war of Italian Unity, it was 
on theside of the revolutionary party, and not on that of the Pope and 
the Bourbon dynasty, that England would have een allowed by 
her people to interfere. 

_ And yet, on the other hane Switzerland pees Holland, ‘Spain, Por- 
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tugal, Greece, and Servia, subsist either by actual efforts of English in- 
tervention, or by the. certain knowledge that if their independence i i8 
‘ menaced, England at least will not be found indifferent to the threat. 

Opportune English intervention might have saved Poland. 

The fact is that, whereas in the case of’the other countries the grounds 
of England’s intervention are clearly understood and are above suspicion, 
the enormous public and private British interests in the orderly govern- 
mént of Egypt demand exculpatory reasons for her forcible action there 
out of all proportion to what would be needed on any parallel occasion 
where such interests did not exist. Mr. Gladstone clearly foresaw that 
the commercial interest acquired by the British Goverment, in the Sues 
Canal would hamper rather than strengthen its political influénge. The 
moral and legal claims of the bondholders, instead of fortifying British 
rights, have been one of the‘main impediments to’ their clear and decided 
assertion of them. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the financial interests of England sud 
France in’ Egypt, England has had to choose between delivering back 
the country into the condition of a Turkish province and intervening 
with decision and force. It has clear and distinct obligations—created 
by its own acts for forty years past—to the Ottoman Empire, to Europe 
as a whole, to the peaceable agricultural and commercial people of Egypt, 
and, not least, to the vast number of European settlers whom its known 
guarantees of good government have induced to settle with their families 
without suspicion or apprehension. These accumulated obligations far 
exceed in amount and quality those existing in any other State with 
which England has to.do.” But if to these obligations be added concern 
for the water-way of the Suez Canal, and the international rivalry 
which—bnut for the presence of a potent arbitrator—must make Egypt 
now the battlefield of Europe, just as Italy was in the Middle Ages, as 
strong a case is made out for active English intervention in Egypt at the 
present time as can well beimagined. The European concert is at least 
as good a preventive against egotistic propensities as was the Halance 
of Power. 

There is yet another question to be considered —that of the Government 
which hereafter is to be established in Egypt. 

There is no doubt that this Government, whatever it is, will be 
established, more than ever before, under the preponderating influence 
of England, and the leading points which will have to be attended to 

are:—l. The future relations of Egypt to the reat of the Ottoman 
pm 2. The recognition of the subsisting financial arrangements 
‘for the liquidation of the Egyptian debt; and 8. The securities to be 
obtained for orderly Goyernment in Egypt and for the development of 
national institutions and freedom. 

1. The most recent and authoritative statement of the relations of 
Turkey and Egypt is contained in the firman of the Porte in 1873, by - 
which the Viceroyalty was re-settled in the family of Ismail. 
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‘By -this firman- the Khédive + was TE to “make laws and — 
internal regulations as-often as- necessity might: presaribe ;- - to make and st 
to renew-—so far as might be consistent with the-- subsisting ‘political 
engagements of the Porte itself—conventions with the’ representatives of 
foreign Powers for revenue and commercial purposes, and in respect of 
transactions with foreigners relating to the internal or other affairs oft Ti n 
country, with a view to develop commerce gnd industry, and to make . 
such administrative arrangements as might be needed on behalf of 
foreigners, and for the conduct of their relations with the Government 
and the people.” The Khédive further had conceded to him “the 
unrestricted management of al] financial matters in the country, and the 
plenary power, without further authorization, of contracting, in the 
name of the Egyptian Government, foreign loans as often as necessity 
might call for them.” The firman. concluded by requiring the Khédive 
to give the utmost attention to remitting every year, “sans retard et 
intégralement” (as the French have it); 150,000 purses of tribute to the 
Imperial Treasury. The Khédive was also empowered to raise an army, 
and required to employ it when needed-in the Imperial service. 

It is plain, then, how slight in fact is the tie between Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire. On the side of Egypt, it unplies the payment of a 
‘tribute and casual military service. On the side of Turkey, it implies 
nothing but technical’ sovereignty,— which, however, was turned to 
account by the Powers for the dethronement of Ismail and the substitu- 
tion of Tewfik,—and all the prestige of dominiow which comes from the ` 
religious supremacy assumed by the Sultan over all ‘persons and over all 
causes within his dominions. 

A time must surely come when: the slender link between Turkey and 

Egypt, in which all the rights areon one side and the obligations on the, 
other, must’be snapped asunder. The most serious obstacle in the way 
of ‘abolishing ‘the Egyptian tribute arises out of the vested interests which 
have grown round it. > It is, in fact, pledged to creditors of tho Turkish 
. Government, and there would ‘no-doubt be an outery at any attempt to 
destroy their security. But it is not clear that the Egyptian Govern- 
‘ment and its advisers are bound to-take account of the ulterior conse- 
- quences of forbearing to pay monty which does not represent -either 
money received by the country or Government services rendered to the 
country. Certainly, if Egypt progresses, the tribute will one day cease, 
and “in the process of reconstituting the country now there are urgent 
reasons for relieving the taxpayers in this way. > 

2, The question which will be presented to the English Government 
as to the expediency of supporting the existing arrangements for liqui-. 
dating the debt depends on different principles. It does not-appear : 
how England, with every desire to relieve herself from all imputations 
of self-interest on behalf of her own cijtixens who are bondholders, 
could sanction repudiation without recognising a principle which would 
affect her credit all over the world.- It’ may have. been unfortunate 
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that Ismail was allowed td: pursue so‘lohg his uncontrolled despotism 
and his speculative transactions. ‘It is unfortunate'that the consequences 
of the national mdebtedness ‘should fall to so‘large an extent on the’ 
innocent population. But England Has already done her utmost to 
effect an arrangement between the'creditors of Egypt and the tempo- 
rarily insolyent country. All sorts of transfers, sales, transactions, and 
negotiations have proceeded on the faith of England doing Ler utmost 
to guarantee the stability of the arrangement come to, and England, at 
least, is morally and politically bound to satisfy the expectations she 
has raised. It has, in fact, been proved to demonstration that, with 
good government and assured order, and a well-adjusted system of 
taxation, Egypt can satisfy in a few years all now subsisting arrange- 
‘ments without sensibly oppressing the population. In fact, already the 
relief from the capricious, tyrannical, badly-adjusted, and eruelly col- 
lected taxes of Ismail’s time has been equivalent to an enormous 
reduction of taxation. Possibly the taxes may admit of being more 
and more shifted on to the shoulders of those who are best able to bear 
them; and anyway the obligations are, according to the existing law 
of liquidation, in the way of one day disappearing, and -all taxation will 
then be proportionably reduced,—the honour and credit both of Egypt 
and of England remaining intact. i 

8. Lastly, the country has been governed in such a way as, on the one 
hand, to prevent the chance of a return to despotism, and, on the other 
hand, to develop such native institutions or capacity for self-government 
as may be found available. The Dual Control—existing side by side 
with an independent system of diplomatic representation—could not 
resist the strain of an epoch of revolution; and the first requirement of 
the new rule is that it should be strong. It will be far preferable for 
the future to entrust the supervision of Egypt to one Power alone rather 
than to two or more.”"''It will probably be well to throw a far larger 
amouht of responsibility—-even-for the discharge of financial obligations 
—on a native Prime Minister, who will choose hisown Cabinét and.who 
will be nominated from time to time by the Khédive, subject only to a 
veto on the part of the supervising Power, acting through its ordinary 
diplomatic representative, .who will in all respects exercise the peculiar 
powers entrusted to a British Residentin a native Indian State. In co- 
ordination with this arrangement, the Chamber of Notables should be 
witalixed, and made, in something more than fiction, a representa- 
tive body—at any rate to the extent of bringing, if possible, some sort of 
genuine local feeling, at least in the chief towns, to bear on the elections 
—a matter of great, though not perhaps always to be of insuperable, 
difficulty. To this Chamber might be committed almost unrestricted 
powers of deliberation and recommendation, but not of decision on 
certain classes of reserved questions. The existing Boards, Commissions, 
and arrangements for guaranteeing the payment of principal and interest 
of the®debt, might be advantageously retained, the salaries of officials 
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being, of course, always open to revision, and the substitution of native 
for European administrators always regarded as a desirable end. Of 
course it is a sine qué non that the present Egyptian army be broken up, 
its organization wholly reconstructed, and its numbers reduced to the 
limit needed to guard the frontiers and preserve internal order. l 
There is reason to believe Egypt contains many native statesmen 
competent, with European aid, to govern the country. Inasmuch as for 
forty years the country has, by the agency of its own rulers—for -weal 
or for woe—been Europeanized, it cannot, for some years to come, be ~ 
governed without the European appliances under which it has hitherto 
thriven. 
SHELDON Amos.” 


To ihe Editor of Tom OORTEMPORARY REVIEW. TEN R 

T E eee r a ur June number I classed 
Thomson amongst those who T pagar er pang 

f : of Bir- 


Thomson’s has writen to inform me that I was in error in so doing, and that Sir 

not only denies that any of his writings give ground for such a statement, but 

ya that ib is “ wholly ab varianoe with his opmions and convictions.” 

o fact that Sir Wiliam Thomson's theories of the origin of the solar are in 

many Ways so aimilar to those put forward by the sceptical men of science led me into the 
of bhi he Ce ee ee ee ese 
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S Ihave been asked to form and express a judgment on the 

Salvation Army, I give the following, under correction. But I 

need hardly say that I have been present'at no services or preaching, 
and judge- of it only from documenta of its own members, 

To draw a perfect circle on paper is one thing, to carry it out in stone 
is another. Abstract mental conceptions are always imperfectly realized 
in concrete human’ works. The Church on the eternal-shore has no ad- 
mixture of evil with. good: the Church in this world is the field of wheat 
and tare, The Cathari of old and the Puritans since were impatient of - 
this mystery of the long-suffering of God. It is well to bear this in mind 
when wo judge of any men or works outside of the divine organisation 
and unity of the faith. If good and evil be mingled in the Church 
divinely founded and divinely.guided, what may we not look to find in 
any system which is of human origin, and dependent on the a 
of man? Water cannot rise above its source. 

I. The first. observation I would make on the Salvation Army i is ‘that 
it could never have existed but for the spiritual desolation of England : 
for to our own country my remarks will be confined. | 

In the reign of Elizabeth the whole people, excepting the Catholios 
who remained steadfast, were nominally within the Established Church. 
The Brownists began the separation of what Mr. Skeats has called “ the 
Free Church.” These Nonconformist bodies, continually multiplying, 
claim at this day to divide the population of England equally with the 
Anglican’ Church. - In truth, if we separate those who are explicitly 
Anglican from’ the multitudes who are only passively and nominally 
Anglican, and those who are’ explicitly Nonconformists of every kind 
from ‘those who are only passively and nominally Nonoonformista, there 
will be a residuum on both sides of millions, over whom religion has no 
power. They live and die outside of 3 religious body. 
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When an attempt was made, some forty Years ago, to ascertain the 
extent of church room in’ London, it was computed that all the existing 
places of worship, giving to each three services on Sunday, would pro- 
vide for about 800,000 persons. The population of London was then 
under two millions—it is now nearly four. And great as the efforts of 
_ ehurch building have been, the proportion of church room is certainly not 
greater than it was; it is almost certainly less, for the population has in- 
. creased more rapidly than the church room. What, then, is the spiritual 
desolation of London? +Let’any man-stand on the high northern ridge 
which commands London from West to East and ask himself: How many 
in this teeming, seething whirlpool of men have never been baptised? 
have never been taught the Christian faith? never set a foot in a church? 
‘How many are living ignorantly in sin? how many with full knowledge 
are breaking the laws of God ? What multitudes are blinded; or besotted, 
or maddened by drink? What sins of every kind and dye, and beyond 
all count, are committed day and night? It would surely be within 
the truth to say that half the population in London are practically , 
without Chaist and -without -Géd -inu the world. If <this be. so, then: at 
once we-can see how and why ‘the. ‘Salvation’ Army - exists:: In ‘a 
population full of faith and religious life. it.could have no place. There 
would be no need to. supply, no conscious-craving to satisfy, no spiritual 
desolation to break. up., . Its good ‘tidings would be‘already known, and ` 
its warnings daily dnticipated. . A watchman’s rattle is good at. midnight, 
. when men are‘sleeping. It is needless at noonday, when'men are. wide 
awake, We may-.in some degrée measure the need for it: by the © 
‘‘yesponse it has elicited. The? spiritual desolation: of London. mone 
would make the Salvation Arm possible. Ti 
= ı [n passing-by. railroad. thróugh Birmingham, Manchester, and Liver- 
pool, the multitude: of spires, steeples, towers, bell-turrets, ‘gables; and 
roofs, with crosses-and other tokens of: religion, must:force itself-upon 
the-least observant eye. - Where would- the knowledge of God, and’ of 
-the Name of our Redeemer, have been now but for-the. seal ant. activity 
of the: many irreconcilablé and often conflicting bodies who Have reared 
and wustained. these places of Christian worship? Nevertheless, how 
great a multitude in- all these cities and. towns never set a foot: in 
chttrch or meeting-house. =’ 

~. 80 again; throughout the-provinces of England ard Wales, thre aro, 
it’ is to be feared, millions: livymig withont. faith and in: sin. 

IL Tó. such ‘a-population a:voice. crying aloud-in God’s Name. ik as a 
warning-in' the- night. ‘There is also in’ the most outcast a voice that 
. answers: > The conscience mM*man is as the worm that. dieth not; and 
even jn-the worst arid most depraved it bears Witness-against choice of 
thei life-and:atate; ~ The words ‘death,:judgment, heaven’, hell, are ‘to 
them not: mere- sounds, but: strokes upon the soul: . There are, indesd, 
men who aré “ past feeling,” but they are like the sightless among man- 
kind , exceptions and anomalies. The mass of men.believe in right -and: 
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wrong, and judgment to come.. They know that they have souls, 
blaspheme as unbelievers may. They hope for a-better life after this, 
and they believe that an evil life here will end in a worse hereafter. 
This was-the-strength of Wesley in the last: century, and is the strength 
of William Booth in this.- He and his, for seventeen years and more, 
have been calling men to repent and to turn to God. These are 
Divine traths which, like seeds wafted by the winds or carried by 
birds, strike root where they fall. : Good seed will grow whoever sows it. 
This was the meaning of. St. Paul when he said :—“ Some indeed, even 
out of envy and contention: but some also for good-will preach Christ. 
Some out of charity .... and some out of contention. . ... But 
‘what then? So that by all means, whether by occasion or by truth, 
Christ be preached: in this also I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’* St. 
Paul does not hereby sanction the preaching of those who go without 
being sent, much less the imperfections or faults of- their preaching ; 
but so far as it made kuown the Name and redemption of Christ it 
was to him a cause of joy. Imperfect or unauthorised preaching in 
the unity of the Church is disorder; but outside its unity it is at least 
so much of truth made known to those who will not listen to its 
perfect voice. Within the unity of faith the Church has freely per- 
mitted its members to teach the truth. St. Francis of Assisi was 
never a priest, but he preached everywhere. 3B. John Colombini was not 
even a deacon, but a layman only, and yet from the hour of his con- 
version he went about preaching the Name of Jesus till he died. And 
after death, as his biographer tells us, when he lay upon the bier the 
people came and kissed his hand as if he were a priest. The Divine 
invitation comes, indeed, from God to the Church, but every member of 
it may make it known. “The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And he 
that heareth, let him say, Come.”+ In a wilderness where there is no 
Shepherd, any voice crying a fragment of the truth prepares the way for 
Him who is the perfect truth. 

ITT. With these precautions we may go on, without fear of Being 
misunderstood, to point out what things in the Salvation Army are hope- 
ful, and what things are to be feared for it in the future. 

I take the account of it from Mr. Booth’s own statement. 

1. The Salvation Army affects no secrecy or specialties of its own. 
It is: open as the light in its words and acts. It offers to everybody 
the results of its own experience. It has no patent medicines or 
mysterious spiritual prescriptions, but desires the widest diffusion of its 
teaching and mode of acting. . 

2. It has no compromises in its teaching. It holds to the “ old- 
fashioned Gospel” of salvatton from “ real guilt, and real danger of a real 
hell,” through Him who gives “real pardon to the really penitent,’ and 
“to all who really give up to Him a whole heart, and trast Him with a 
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perfect trust:” And this doctrme it holds as “ ee in the three 
creeds of the Church.” , | 
.8. It teaches that EN is sin, no matter who commits it, and that 


there cannot be sin without Divine displeasure; and that, ajl men are . - 


responsible for accepting or rejecting the _ perfect deliverance ‘from sin 
provided, by our Lord.” It deals largely with “the terrors of the 
‘ Lord,” believing that soft and soothing doctrines may easily be, and are 
at this day too prominent, and even exclusive of the eternal truths. 

å. It holds that we ought to ley down our_lives for the salvation of 
_ Others, in the fall sense of the second precept of charity. 

_5. Its organisation is military. Having tried government by com- 
mittees and by democracy, and finding that those who work do not care 
to talk, and that ‘those who talk do not much care to work, its govern- 
ment was reduced to two simple principles—namely, to authority and 
obedience, 

6. Its officers and preachers are continyally, and often suddenly, changed 
from place to place, to prevent local and personal attachments. : 

7. The General has never received a, penny out of the funds of the 
Army; and the Army depends absolutely on the proves of God. 
But it seems to possess property in trust. _ 
. 8. It believes itself to be guarded against the sian of e 

and interested people by. the great sacrifices they must make to become 
members: and against.“ drones” by the heavy obligation of holding 
' from nineteen to twenty-five ‘meetings a week, extending over ain) 
to thirty-five aii and of spending eighteen hours in visiting. 

r. 

9. Finally, Mr. Bòoth declares his firm resolve that the Salvation 
Army shall never become a sect. _He cites the failure of John Wesley 
in his attempt to maintain an upsectarian position. The meaning of 
this would seem to be that the aim of the Salvation Army is to promote 
general and personal religion apart from all bodies, and, above all, apart 
front all controversies. 
. This summary is almost in the words of its chief; and Gf the work 

answered to the conception, it would rank high among the movements 
external to the Catholic unity in prndence, zeal, and devotion. It exacts 
a-life of laboyr, in poverty, in: sacrifice of self, and in obedience. `. 

It is a leas pleasing. task to turn to.the other aspect of the Salvation 
- Army, and to point to the fears. which it suggests. 

l. If it were certain that the conflicts and assaults of which we oer 
heard arose as inevitably as the afflictions of St. Paul at Antioch, Iconium, 
and Lystra, we might feel no check to our sympathy. But St. Paul did ’ 
not go in array, nor with the pomp and circumstance of war. If, on the 
‘one hand, this bold bearing be a sigu. of apostolic courage, it is hardly 
a eign of apostolic pradence. It is hardly the advent of “the Son of 
Peace ;” and-its sounds are rather of the whirlwind than of the still small 
voice. It is hardly like the conduct of our Divine Master, who, when 
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the Pharisees were offendeds“ withdrew Himself,” lest they should add 
sin to sin. It is one thing to rebuke sinners as St. Peter and St. 
Stephen did, and another to challenge opposition by military titles and 
movements with drums and fifea. These things seem not only unwise 
for the Salvation Army, but dangerous to souls. The “ offence of the 
Cross” is inevitable if we preach “ Christ and Him crucified ;’ and both 
wisdom and charity lay on us an obligation not to add to it by any 
needless provocation. 

2. We also need a clearer explanation of its teaching. It says that 
salvation and sanctification are the work “of a moment.” There is no 
doubt that the forgiveness of sin is bestowed in a moment, as when the 
father fell on the neck of the prodigal on his return; and when our 
Divine Lord said to the man sick of the palsy, “ Thy sins be forgiven 
thee ;’ and when in His Name at this hour absolution is given to the 
contrite. All this is an act of grace on God’s part—fall and complete 
when He bestows it. They who are forgiven are in a state of salvation, 
in which, if they persevere, they will be saved. But the work is not yet 
finished ; and sanctification is only begun. God might, indeed, complete 
it, like pur regeneration, in a moment. But He does not do so. That 
is not the Divine method. The cleansing of the soul and the infusion 
of perfect sanctification are progressive works. This was said in an 
article in The War Cry, in substance correctly enough, though in words 
and phrases not sufficiently guarded. 

8. A still graver objection is to be found in the practice of what is 
called “the training of converts.” ‘The moment any man, woman, 
or child professes to have received remission of sins, we require them 
to stand up and tell the audience.” In this we must believe spiritual 
dangers of the most perilous kind to be inevitable. First, each one is 
to be the judge of his own state; next, he is to make instant and public 
profession of it. Against those who resolve the certainty of their 
adoption as sons of God into their own inward consciousness, even Luther 
said, “ I rest my adoption not on my own assurance, but upon the act 
of God in my baptism.” This is building on the rock, the other is Build- 
ing on the sand. If the Salvation Army builds its work on such 
foundations, how can it stand? There is no form of deception or self- 
deception which this does not invite. They who know least of them- 
selves, of the sinfulness of sin, and of the sanctity of God, would be among 
the first to believe in their own salvation. If there be any warning in 
God’s Word more constant and more urgent than another, it is 
humility and self-mistrust. The instant public profession—thut is, the 
calling of all eyes, and ears, and attention upon themselves, is the last 
thing that the Spirit of God in any record of Holy Scripture counsels 
or warrants, The rising up of any one in the midst of a congregation 
with such a profession seems like: “ God, I thank Thee that now I am 
not as other men are; not even as those around me.” This surely is not 
the voice of humility, nor could any humility long endure such a training. 
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If:it bessaid that such ~public -profession -is an act'of Dn we 
mist answer that, the best thankagiying. is the humblest: If it be said 
thatit.is,a humiliation, -wejmust, answer, again that self-imposed humili- 
ations „aré: theo most enbtil of ‘all. sparen tL It may_be that.a person. of 
mature expérience ig the: iepiritual ; , life, may without, self-consclousness 
- lay Open; his: life md, state: public. is But that meb, women, and 
chidren, knecling-in the frant.rewof a; public mésting, should st, the. 
outset of their conversion tell the audience the work,of. Godin, their. 
souls withant danger .to» humility, sincerity, - sar reality, jacoontrery to the 
spiritual experience of the world- ,: : r 

This observation extends to.the usage of. oe the k Savod? put 

an “8,” or some such sign, upon their collar. . Believing the last, danger 
of thè spiritual life to be what is called.“ the Storm i in, the Harbour,”— 
~ that is; apiritual complacency springing: from self-conscicusness and-pelf- - 
- contemplation, which wrecks even -those who. have, escaped from. the. 
perils of ‘the deep into the port of safoty,—we must look with great fear 
upon a system which systematically calls out into activity the self- 
complacency latent in‘ all men, and trains it, by an elaborate external 
discipline, Such:wag not. the training of - the first Disciples, or of the 
early. Christians, vor of the confedsors and-niartyrs `of.. any’ age, whether 
in persecution or in peace; Hnmility, sorrow for sin; conversion .to 
God, like ‘the frost, ‘and thé: dew, and the light, work silently and with a 
Divine power. An old writer. says: “Tra est, non gratia, cum quis 
ponitur. super ventum ‘nullos -habens ‚radices in- sdliditate virtutum.” 
The history of -the Church. i is-full of examples of convérdion which have 
_ no: roots, or such only arare in flesh -and blood.. .:They.have been the 
most public and self-proclaimed, but the least: fruitful and the least 
abiding.. If this be true within the unity of the Catholic Church, and 
under the strong guidance:of its discipline, what may we look for among. - 
those. who. are; outside -of its: shelter, E their own yee and , 
their own way.? - 

, 4, And this leads on to sedis be. There is a distinction to. bo 
ever. rhaintained between essential: devotion ‘and sensible devotion : 
. between the rational sorrow for sin-:and the emotional- sorrow for- 
sin. Essential devotion is a constant and fervent exercise of: the will 
in obedience to:.God.. Rational sorrew.for sin. is the judgment of 
the reason and the conscience. condemning ourselves; And these things: 
are calm and inward: often they: have no outward sign except a change 
of life. Many of the most devout, have little emotion, and many of. 
the most penitent never ‘shed a tear; but their piety: and “their. 
repentance .is .deep, still, and changeless. They begin in. the spirit, 
and they end im the. spirit. Not so thoss. who begin in emotion, 
or excitement, or self-consciousness.. - There. is ” great danger lest they . 
should end in the flesh. All who have had expérience m 1 these ee 
will know the meaning of theee few words. 

. 5. One more objection is as follows:—The head of the Salvation 
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Army is resolved that -it*shall never become a sect. In this he is 

wise. A sect is soon stereotyped. He seems to wish that it may not 

be a sect, but a spirit, which, like the four winds, may blow upon all the 

valley of dry bones—-men, women, children, sects, communions, and, as 

he perhaps would say, Churches, quickening and raising them all to a 

higher life. So long as the Salvation Army teaches the three creeds 

in their true sense, and does not assail the Catholic faith or Church, it 
is Bo far doing a constructive, if it be only a fragmentary work. God 

“would have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of 
the trath.”* So far, then, as it brings men to any truth, even though it 
` be only one truth, such as a belief in God, in this evil and unbelieving 

generation, it is doing a work beyond its own foresight. Looking as 

` we must over the spiritual desolations of England, every voice that speaks 

for God is on our side. In the measure in which its teaching is more 

perfect our hopes and our sympathy grow greater. When the Apostle 
said, “Master, we saw a certain man casting out devils in Thy Name, 

and we forbad him, because he followeth not with us,’ the answer 

was, “ Forbid him not, for he that is not against you is for you.”+ If 
it be said that the Salvation Army does not cast out devils, St. Augus 

tine would answer that the conversion of a soul from sin to God is 

a greater miracle. And no man can doubt that God makes use of 

His own means to bring souls to Himself. At times He uses some 

whom He has not sent, to rebuke those in whose hands the Apostolic 

commission slumbers. Nevertheless, we have a conviction that the 
Salvation Army will either become a sect, or it will melt away. This 
world is not the abode of disembodied spirits. The history of Chris- 

tianity abundantly proves that neither the human intellect nor the human 
will can alone perpetuate any teaching without change. Nor can human 
authority or human obedience perpetuate itself without an organisation 

which compacts and sustains both. But what is such an organisation 
but a sect—one more of the separate bodies which -have either departed 
from some parent sect, or have aggregated themselves together out of 
the dispersed and scattered units in our wilderness of souls? The 
Divine Wisdom has provided for the perpetuity of truth in a visible 

and world-wide organization, in which the faith is guarded and sustained 
“ yesterday, and to-day, and the same for ever.” Our fidelity to this 

‘Divine and -immutablé organization, which “is terrible as an army 

with banners,” gives to us a measuring rod, whereby we can measure the 

deviations of those who are outside of its unity, ane the dangers to 

which those deviations lead. 

There remains still one more, and that a yet graver fear, as to the 
future of the Salvation Army. Its material dissolution would be a 
small evil compared with the demoralization resulting from the reckless 
language in which the most sacred subjects are often treated. In the last 
number of the Conrzarrponany Ravisw, in two articles, examples were 
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given which are too dependi to be repedted here. They w were well 
called “ rowdyism.” No mistake is greater than to think that'to speak 
_of God and of Divine things in low language brings truth nearer to the 
minds of the poor or of the uneducated. No words are more elevated, ` 
_ and none more intelligible to the multitude, than the language of the four 
Gospels. Low words generate low thoughits: words without reverence 
destroy the veneration of the human mind. When man ceases to venerate 
he ceases to worship. Extravagance, exaggeration, and coarseness are 
_ dangers incident to all popular preachers: and these things easily pass.into 
a strain which shocks the moral sense, and deadens the instincts of piety. 
Familiarity with God in men of chastened mmd produces a more pro- ` 
found veneration : in unchastened minds it easily runa into an irreverence 
which borders upon impiety. Even the Seraphim cover their faces in the- ~ 
Divine’ Presence. When levity or coarseness is permitted in preaching, > 
or prayer, or hymns, we fear that it will deaden the reverence of some 
and provoke the blasphemy of others. The War Ory and The Little 
Soldier are both disfigured by such language, and the latter by still 
graver faults. Ceaseless watchfulness would be needed to keep its 
preachers and teachers within the limits of pure and sober speech.. But 
who shall control the utterances of men, women and children in the 
front row in the moment of their supposed conversion? And above all, 
when -such unbecoming language is used, and even enjoined, as a means 
of rousing attention? They who do so must have forgotten St. Paul’s 
rejection of human arta, and his simple trast_in the Word of God, and 
in the power of His Spirit. . 

- In all this the action of the Salvation Army ia deplorably below the 
mental conception of it given in its own professions, at the outset of 
_ this paper. 

Such are some of our fears for’ this ai but defiant movement. ` 
- Our fears greatly overbalance our hopes. Nevertheless our heart’s 
desire and prayer is that they who labour so fervently with the :truths 
they know may be led into the fulness of faith: and that they. who are 
ready fo give their lives for the salvation of souls may be rewarded 
with lifo eternal. 
Hamy Epwan, . 
Cardinal- Archbishop.: 
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have heard much of late on the advantages to be derived-from 

settling in Manitoba—of its enormous capabilities as a wheat- 
producing country, and of the golden prospecta which can scarcely fail 
to be realized by whosoever puts his hand to the plough in that most 
fertile land, 

Doubtless, to the patriotic Briton, the mere fact ‘of making his home 
beneath the protection of the Union Jack, offers an additional attraction, 
both as regards poesible political- advantages and the happy conscious- 
ness that by so doing he adds his quota to the general Soe of 
his country’s interest. 

There must, however, be many to whom the bitter cold of a northern 
winter presents itself as a serious drawback to selecting this new land 
as the home of the future, and to whom the more genial climate of the 
south offers inducements not to be lightly sot aside. 

For my own part, I can conceive no region more inviting the 
settler than the beautiful valleys of Southern California, where bountiful 
Nature appears as though she could not do enough to bless the toil of 
her children, so lavish is her return for all care bestowed on the fruits 
af the earth. _ 

In that magnificent valley which runs from north to south of the 
Granite State , every variety of climate is to.be obtained; and the man 
who likes a moderate degree of cold, can suit himself by buying land in 
_the wpper part of the Sacramento Valley, where winter is marked by 
frost and occasional soy; while he who prefers semi-tropical warmth 
will find it in the south of the Great San Joaquin Valley. Both will 
find that for long months together they can work in such unchanging 
sunlight as they scarcely dream of beneath the grey skies of Britain. — 

The two valleys here spoken of are, in fact, one; and form the great — 
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basin of the State, which is enclosed on eithêr side by mighty mountain - 
ranges. On the west, parallel with the shores of the Pacific, rises the Coast 
Range, averaging 4,000 feet in height, and in no case exceeding 8,000 feet. 
On the east tower the mighty Sierra Nevada—the main crests of those 
vast mountain chains which trend due north and south from Patagonia 
to British America. It is a true Alpine range, crowned with eternal 
snows. Upwards of a hundred peaks attain to a height of about 
18,000 feet, while Mount Whitney, one of the southernmost points, is 
little short of 15,000. 

The Sierras “and the Coast Range, run, parallel for a distance of five 
hundred miles, converging both at the northern and southern extremi- 

ties, and the vast tract of land thus enclosed forms the great valley 
of which I speak. It is watered by two noble rivers—the San Joaquin, 

which rises among the blended spurs of the south ; and the Sactamento, 

which springs from the base of Mount Shasta, in the north. 

These two great rivers flow north and south, each receiving the 
waters of innumerable smaller, but nevertheless large, rivers, with their 
tributariee—flowmg east or west—from the great mountain ranges. 
They meet half way, and together enter the Bay of San Francisco, 
From these rivera the two halves of the valley. derive theirnames, They 
are on so vast a scale that the eye receives only the impression of- a . 
great plain, bounded by distant hills: ' Each. meanders so as to be about 
three hundred and’ fifty miles long by forty in width, and the whdle area 
is a paradise for farmers, neither irrigation nor manure being. essential, 


i though. the.former is desirable in those.unusual seasons when the rain- - _ 


, fall is less than ten inches. This sometimes’ occury in the counties - 
south of San Francisco, in which case irrigation becomes necessary, and 
indeed is always beneficial, rewarding the farmer with such abundant 
crops as almost pass belief... The water supply ‘is-easily regulated, either 


by conduits from the many. tributaries of the great rivera, or by sinking . 


Artesian wells. to the depth of from‘ ten’ to fifty feet. All mong ane 
ee springs of living water abound. ; 

. Each of the: numerous streams, feeding .the PE rivers which flow 
into the two. great main arteries, is bordered by the-richest agricultural 
land, and the Coast Range is intersected by numerous long, narrow, but 
exceedingly. fertile valleys,- watered by permanent'.streams, There are 
also a ae of small lakes, and about a dozen of considerable 
size. 

: Tti 1s einer that in ERT Valley there'are upwards -of five 
| million acres of afable-land, which even in the driest years. never suffers 
from drought, but yields heavy crops, BO venk as to reach far above the 
head of an average man, . 

. The. arable land .of San Joaquin Valley i is estimated at ten. million 
' cres, and includes the fertile foot-hills and small valleys to the south. | 
f this area, scarcely one tenth is as yet under cultivation, though . 
_ any vast tarmi are already established, and some even hold tracta 
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of a hundred thoutand acref on lease from the a and have laid it all 
out in wheat. 

Wheat-fields of from. one to five ihotea acres are common; but 
occasionally a man of large ideas determines to outvie his fellows, and 
makes a colossal field of many thousand acres. I have heard of one 
field of forty thousand acres! This, however, is considered rather 
speculative, as the loss of one crop would probably involve ruin. But 
this great wheat plain is exposed to comparatively few risks, owing to 
the perfect climate. - Everything moves as if by clockwork. 

In the beginning of December the land is just scratched over bre gang 
ploughs, which consist of six or eight: ploughshares fastened to a 
strong wooden framework, drawn by eight horses. - Their: work is very 
superficial——_merely turning over'the upper soil. These ploughs have 
no handles, for the ploughman merely guides the team, and the ploughs 
follow. In ‘front of these is fastened a seed sower, which scatters the 
grain, and the plough lightly covers it. One such implement ploughs 
and scatters ten acres a day. 

But on heavy soil, where desper TE is necessary; a larger 
team is attached to fewer ploughshares, and gets over less ground. A 
separate machine is then employed to sow the grain, scattering it forty 
or fifty feet, and getting over a hundred acres a day. After ‘this, the 
ground is harrowed, and by the end of April the crop is well grown, and 
the country is all one sheet of the loveliest green. 

. Much of: this wheat and barley is sown for immediate use as fodder, 

or for hay, and is cut in the beginning of May. The samé ground is 
then planted with maize, and yields. a second heavy crop. Sometimes 
(especially if the land be irrigated) this maize grows to a height of 
eighteen feet, and bears immense corn cobs, yielding ninety bushels to 
the acre. 

If, instead of cutting the witeat green, it is left to ripen, itis fit for 
harvest by the end of May; and, as there is no rain after April, the 
farmer has no anxiety during the whole harvest season, but works at his 
leisure, requiring neither barns. nor granaries, nor fearing any mjury to 
his grain from exposure to weather. 

With the aid of a machine called a header the wheat heads are cut 
off on the field where they grew, and the straw is left piled in stacks. 
Three of these “ headers,” escorted by nine waggons to collect the heads, 
are worked by eighty horses and about five-and-twenty men, and can 
easily go over a hundred and fifty acres in a day—sharp harvesting ! 

The grain is immediately threahed on the spot, and securely sacked, 
and the sacks are heaped up in the open field, and there remam, safe 
from all molestation, till the farmer finds leisure to remove them to the 
railroad, which is now open to the southern extremity of the Great 
Valley, and carries its golden crops to San Francisco, whence California’s 
surplue goes forth to feed the nations of the world. 

if threshing is not done by steam, the machine is turned by horse- 
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power. Perhaps twenty horses walk round afd round in endléas circlea, 
‘in clouds‘of choking dust. Then the gram is carted away in great 
waggons, and the straw remains on the field. Should the farmer not 
care to thresh his crop at onoe, he leaves the corn standing in sheaves 
where it grew, well knowing that no rain will fall to destroy it, ‘and that . 
no thief will trouble himself to appropriate it, 50 oy it may- remain 
- for weeks in perfect safety. 

And what'a crop it is! To begin with, the average return is from 
sixty to seventy bushels to the acre ; but besides this, so large a quantity 
of seed drops, that one sowing produces two crops, and when the first 

- has been secured, the field is lightly ploughed over, only to a depth of 

‘about three inches, just to turn in the dropped grain. Perhaps‘ a little . 

. more is added, and ere long a “volunteer crop” springs up, which, 
- though less abundant than the first, -is more profitable, having involved 
no outlay of time or labour—only the care of reaping the self-sown 

When I speak of “a field,” my. reader must not understand the word 
in our contracted British sense. Here there are no obtrusive boundaries 
or divisions, but one broad level expanse of grain, extending for miles and ` 
miles, till it fades away in the hot hase on the horizon, or else reaches 
Nature’s boundary of sunburnt hills. - Far as the eye can reach, extends 
the vast wheat-crop—the true Californian gold. 

The great wheat-fleld extends about six hundred miles from north to. 
south. Throughout that great expanse not a fence exists, except those 
running beside the railway to -keep off the cattle, which are turned loose © 
to graze on the stubble after harvest. But, here and there, are scattered 
small farmateads—the homes of men who cultivate from twenty to forty 
thousand acres of this great wheat plain. 

Is it not enough to fill a British farmer with jealous despair, to hear 
of such farms as “ Glenn’s” in the Sacramento Valley, extending thirty 
miles along the river, with fifteen thousand acres of wheat and eight 
‘thousand sorés in other crops? Fifteen hundred horses and mules, and 
hundreds of labourers‘ are employed on the farm. “ At timed,. forty 
ploughs are working simultaneously, and three steam engines drive the 
harvest machinery. À 

Everything is done by machinery. As the steam-plough prepared 
the ground, so does the “ harvester” reap, glean, thresh, and even sack 
the grain mechanically. To the children reared under such influences, 
the poetry of Old World parables concerning sowers and reapers must 
be altogether lost, and the stories themselves without meaning. 

In trath, the romance of a sweet English harvest-field finds no echo ` 
here. There are no hedgerows nor scattered timber, to give a corrier of 
‘welcome shadow, and in place of the rich undergrowth of sweet clover . 
and succulent grasses, forming a fresh green carpet for the golden 
sheaves, there is here only-a vast, plain of driest dust. 

Far a as the eye can reach, i sees only the yellow, sun- ‘scorched land ; 
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and great waggons heavily laden with golden grain seen dimly through 
clouds of choking yellow dust. It is unattractive and unloveable, like 
most of the world’s sources of wealth. 

I suppose that in all corners of the earth, poetry vanishes at the 
approach of the yellow-fingered god of gold, even more quickly than 
from that of squalid poverty. Like Agur (Proverbs xxx. 8), she craves 
a middle path, and shuns both poverty and riches. 

Among the statistics for the year 1881,I find the shipments of wheat, 
wine, and wool from San Francisco valued at—- 


Wheat. . 2. 6 ew ew ew ele 8,156,752 
Wine s e 4 # «.& w & w& & & 164, 800 
Wool ... . = 3 860,800. 


while the produce sent teal z aiioa, reckoned by weight, is as 


follows :— 
-From San Francisco. From the Interior. 
lba. ibe. 


Wine . . . . . . 9,785,080 ... 8,615,430 


Wool . . . . . . 27,992,210 ... 8,258,795 
Canned fruits . .-. `. 2,240,150 ... 1,846,280 
Dried fruits ... . . 1,862,590... 802,880 
Green fruits . . . . — ... 7,000,000 
Hides . . 2,538,020 798,780 
Canned meats, non: Re 8,881,095 ... 7,788,697 


Although the wheat crop of 1881 was actually six hundred thousand 
tons less than that of the previous year, the stock on hand was so 
enormous that in twelve months California was able to export nearly a 
million tons of surplus wheat. The balance of national gain was, 
however, in a measure preserved, from the circumstance that British 
vessels were almost exclusively employed on this traffic, America having 
none disengaged to do the work. Consequently the grain merchants of 
California paid to British shipowners a sum about equivalent to 
£1,925,000 for grain freight from San Francisco, in the course of the 
year, the rates of freight. being such as to allow a large margin of 
profit. 

Besides sailing ships, several ae steamers were employed on this 
service, and came out from England Iaden with iron, for the South 
Pacific and other railroads, which will, it 1s expected, be able successfully 
to compete with the ocean traffic, and, by running at very low freights, 
rob ably absorb the carriage of wheat to England and Europe in 
general, vid New Orleans. 

Already the competition has begun, and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad now carries Wheat, flour, and other produce to the Southern 
States. This new line across the great continent will greatly facili- 
tate colonization, The company having obtained immense subsidies 
of land, purpose, by low fares and by every means in their power, to ' 
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“‘ittiact intinigrants who-shall: become parcliasers and Porntandnt" settlers 
_ atid wheat- producers? .~-: . 4 . 


Meanwhile, the extension of local iiie has added imutonsely to: the 


t Jalie 6f'-Califoriian ' estates, - “The: superabundance ‘of “mich favobred 
‘éountion as San Bssnardiny atid -Lös ‘Angeles, which- hitherto. hag besn 
| twatited -for dack” of: ‘al tiatkot; mow ‘finds eager ‘purchasers on: the arid 
plains of- Arisona. And #o'with altho other. counties, the:buldnce vf 
. Supply and: detiand:js rapidly: being: regulated, ‘and. producers ' will. not 
long have cause to complain ofahy-serious. drawback. from difficulties 
of transport "t 

` Is it fot strange to’ think that only thirty-five years have elapsed 
since thd discdvery of gold brought the rush of al] ngtions to the vast 
Californian wilderness, and, now the gold-fever has subsided, and, men, 


weary of mining excitements, have turned into sober, steady farmers r 


` And already the-State is traversed by no less than twenty-three railroads 


. in full operation, while many: others are contemplated, all of which expect 


to obtain rupar "patronage mon , the DEONAR PEREA 


- imteresis. “t= 
Tt is ‘calculated that i jn the San Jounin Valley sind thre § is an area 


of twenty-four thousand square niles of fertile soil, all of which was, till - 


recently, given’over’to cattle and horses—rich pasture lands for vast 
` herds. T am’ told that there are many ranches on such an immense 
scale that the cattle- roam at large over the wide plains;.their owners 
being. scarcely able- to guess at their-numbers. Multitudes of, these 
' cattle kings have amansed. almost fabulous wealth without owning, one acre. 
” Now, however, this “old order changeth, giving place to new.” Small 
farmers (a Class known 28 pre-emptors, and hateful to the cattle kings) 
- are allowed: by Government to pick out desirable tracks of one hundred 
and sixty- acres, wherever they please, provided they at once settle on the 
‘spot and cultivate. it.:. Many,such’ small -patches united soon: change the 
‘pasture lands to broad wheat-fields, ‘and so the. great, cattle owners, who 
have heretofore reigned supreme, and fed: their countless herds at- 
. though without any definite right to..do so, must now either. “hetd> their 


flocks, so as to prevent their trespassing on unfenced cial or. else 


drive them further south into the mountain district. | -e ees 
. ~ Such at least is the law theoretically. Practically, , settlers are stil] 
: subjected | to great rexpense.-in protecting : their cultivated , Jands against 
roving ‘cattle which, Tange at. large, andthe farmer, has. no redress for 
such trespass. - Thus, quite recently,: this year, in “Mendocino County, 
soveral homesteaders have been fairly driven off. their lands, being sur- 
. rounded -by mem whose cattle and sheep range over the entire unfenced 
country; and TEN oey cultivator of the soil -as ‘an PERT: and 
intruder.'-..- °° 
It is “hoped thet tho. ka will 2 soon be. able to pe it compulsory. on 


~ 


eo the expense of fencitig all falls’ on the agriculturist, Still more 


~ 


all owners of live stock to prevent their sheep and cattle-from straying. -At 


ae 
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is it to be desired that the ‘cattle lords would voluntarily abdicate these 
choice arable lands, to which they have no manner of title, and: take up 
new runs on the great mountains, where broed tracks of good’ pasture 
‘lie ready for their use. ! 

» Ib almost seems, however, as if the whole of California were destined 
for cultivation, so admirably are both ‘soil and climate adapted to the 
growth of.all manner of fruita and cereals. ‘So perhaps a man, starting 
m cattle at.the present day, might do better by establishing himself in 
the yet unsurveyed districts of Western Texas, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, Montana, Wyoming, or Idaho, all of which offer 
desirable grazing lands, still unoccupied, and free to the first comer. The 
only land law to be considered by the new comer is to make sure that 
no one else has already driven his herds on to the desired run, in which 
case he would get sharp notice from the other stockmen to move on. 

Failing this, the new comer may select a good range, well watered, if 
possible including some high bluffs and deep ravines and gorges, in which 
his cattle may seek refuge from the violence of wintry storms, Well do 
the wise beasts know the value of auch, often travelling many miles in 
search of such shelter at the first indication of foul weather.. Having 
selected a -desirable run, the stockman has-only to build his ranche, fence 
in a certain number of acres as a reserve for winter hay, and then turn 
adrift his herd, whose number is limited only by the length of his purse. 
He may probably own ten thousand head. Here he is now established, 
owning no master, and paying no rent, and here he works un- 
disturbed till the Government surveyor comes in. Even then, the 
settler who has actually taken up his abode on the land, and done 
anything to improve it, can secure his Government title for a very small © 
price. 

At present it is calculated that, with fair luck, and not more than 
average losses (reckoned at five per cent.), the capital invested in cattle 
should double within four: years, after which period the herds multiply so 
rapidly that profit should increase in the like proportion. + Of course, a 
small herd cannot be expected to yield the same percentage as a large 
one, The rule seems invariable, that the larger the ranche, the larger 
is the profit in proportion to the outlay. 

The business of a stock raiser has certainly many elements of excite- 
ment which are lacking in the more even tenor of life of his agricultural 
brother—more especially if he chances to hold a ranche on the frontier 
of a new State, where he may have to guard his herds against'the raids 
of hostile Indians, and where, at best, his life must be one of hardship 
and exposure—terribly isolated, or dependent only on the companionship 
of rough, reckless men, who recognize no merits save those which tell of 
pluck and determination. For weeks together, he-must be in the saddle 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day, and ‘soon learns that driving vast 
herds of shaggy, half-wild cattle`is no child’s play, but involves other 
qualities besides mere_hard riding. 
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Then, too, he has-no pasy task in protectthg his herds against wintry — 
storms and summer dronghts. - The latter are sometimes terribly trying 
‘in the southern territories; while on the other hand, in the northern 
states (Montana, Wyoming, or Idaho), many of the ranches are on high 
mountainous ground, subject in winter to terribly severe storms—those 
bitter “bliszards” so justly dreaded by all who have todo with live stock | 
—storms whose wild fury rages unabated for several-consecutive days, 
often proving fatal to several a iene head of sheep or cattle, In the 
winter- before last, several cattle owners lost literally half their herds - 
from this cause, which in itself would seem a sufficientreason ia prefer- 
zing to hold a ranche in California, with its glorious climate. 

Even in Kansas (to which colonists are tempted by hearing that from 
seventy toa hundred per cent. per annum is a common estimate of profits, 
on stock-raising in Central Kansas and Colorado, and where the rigorous 
` winters of Manitoba and Minnesota ‘are unknown), it is nevertheless 
necessary to-provide food and shelter for the herds, for an average of 
about thirty days, occurring between the middle of. December and the 
middle of March. It is not a very heavy demand, as from twelve to 
fifteen tons of hay are sufficient to winter a thousand sheep, with the 
‘addition of a little maise in the month of March; while loss from ex- 
posure in well-tended flocks only averages one per cent. | 

The Californian ‘sheep farmer, on the other hand, rejoices in a climate 
which renders all thought of winter shelter unnecessary; while the flocks 
provide their own winter food by coming down from: the high mountain - 
valleys, where they have found pasture during the summer months, tothe 
lower foot-hills and the plains near the base of the great ranges. From 
July till September, when these lowlands are parched and dusty, count- 
less multitudes of sheep are driven to the upper valleys, and there find 
their own living, and dwell in summer peace and plenty: 

' But the number of large flocks is now decreasing, for the TE 
owners find it more profitable to cultivate the graxing grounds, and no 
attempt is made to combine farming with sheep-raising, as in the 
Eastern States, So the flocks are now being driven into other territories, 
while those which remain get poorer pasture, and have to travel farther 
in search of it ; m consequence of which the oa complain of 
the serious amount of dustin the fleeces. . 

The total wool produce of California in.188] was upwards of forty- 
three million Ibs. The statistics of the last ten years show a gradual 


` -increase ‘from 1872, when the production was twenty-four million lbs., 


till the year 1876, when it attained its maximum of fifty-six million, 
since which period it has steadily decreased. 

‘ `, The greater part of this wool is exported to the Eastern’ States and 

to Europe, only about eleven million lbs. being consumed in home 

manufacture. Several large mills in- the neighbourhood of San 

Francisco and along the Pacific coast now manufacture blankets, flannels, 

and all manner of heavy woollen goods. Large quantities of hides are 
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also tauned in the neighbdéurhood, and leather goods are manufactured 
in large quantities both for home consumption and export. 

The stock-raisers of the West have hitherto had one great help in 
building rapid fortunes, in the immunity from varions ills which afflict 
cattle in other lands—above all, from that most grievous scourge, pleuro- 
pneumonia, which happily has hitherto confined its ravages to the States 
east of the Missouri, whose broad waters have, till now, formed a 
natural line of demarcation, It is hoped that a conviction of the 
necessity of combined action for the common weal will induce the 
Western stockmen to unite in maintaining so vigilant a watch over all 
cattle imported from the Eastern States, that the westward progress of 
the dreaded plague may be averted—a plague which might so quickly 
reduce the cattle kings to the position of poor men. As it is, the only 
serious disease is one known as Texas fever, which carries off thousands 
of beasts. 

As a typical example of the career of a cattle king, I may quote the 
well known case of Mr. Dif, an unsuccessful miner, who, in the year 
1860, finding himself possessed only of a few dollars, invested them in 
whisky, tobacco, and a few of the simplest comforts for travellers in the 
wilderness. He opened a small store`on the main track along which the 
tide of immigrants moved onward from the Eastern States to the 
great West, and, whenever it was possible, he accepted as payment for his 
goods a few broken-down cattle incapable of farther travel. These he 
turned out to good pasture in a sheltered, well-watered valley, where 
they soon recovered, and in due time increased and multiplied. 

So his herd enlarged, and notwithstanding many vicissitudes and very 
severe losses at the hands of hostile Indians, he gradually found him- 
self becoming a wealthy man. Though the Indians burnt his house and 
robbed him of horses and other property, they never touched his cattle, 
Climate, however, proved lesa pitiful, and in one terrible winter, he esti- 
mated his losses, in cattle literally starved to death, and subsequent ex- 
penses in recovering strayed beasts, at £46,000. Nevertheless, during 
the latter years of his life, he enjoyed an annual income of £25,000, and 
at his death left an enormous fortune to his heira. This, of course, was 
‘in the good, old times.” 

Imagine that fifty years ago there was not a head of cattle in these 
new Western Territories, where tho vast herds of bison and elk 
roamed undisturbed. Each immigrant family brought a few beasts, many 
of which died by the way, but the survivors increased so rapidly that 
soon their tens became hundreds of thousands. In Colorado, for in- 
stance, which ten years ago numbered 145,000 cattle -and 20,000 sheep, 
there are now a million cattle and two million sheep, and it is calcu- 
lated that altogether there are at the present time fully fifteen miltion 
head of cattle in the New Territories. 

Although the agricultural interest has now become so powerful in 
California, the cattle-owners still monopolize many of the best parta of 
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the country, and are of course opposed to all tiflage farming. Possession 
being nine points of the law, the pre-emptor who comes to claim his legal : 

right to a homestead need acarcely expect a cordial welcome. 

The pre-emptor of California answers to ‘the free selector in Australia. 
Both are alike hateful to the original settlers, and both have a fair op- 
portunity of doing well for themselves. The free selector in Australia 
is allowed to pick out a-tract of 640 acres (one square mile) wherever he 
pleases. He may select the best sugar-growing soil, which becomes his 
own on payment of twenty shillings per acre, divided over ten years. If 
he wishes for a smaller estate, he can take less. Such farming certainly 
_seems to offer greater advantages than renting land in Britain. 

- Millions of acres of excellent land are now offered by the United 
States Government, at a low price, to induce settlers to cultivate it, and 
the marvel is why they do not pour in from east, west, north, and south, 
to secure 80 many advantages. ‘The outlay required is comparatively so 
small. Titles may be acquired to Government larids either under thé 
Homestead, the Pre-emption, or the Timber-Culture Laws. 

The word homestead, in this sense, mgnifies a tract of land given by 
Government as a free gift for ever, on the single condition that the 
person accepting this gift shall live upon the land and cultivate it, 
making it his home for five years. Any citixen of the United States (or 
person of foreign birth declaring his intention of becoming a citizen) is 
entitled to a homestead of 160 acres, on payment of Land Office fees to 
the value of about £10. Such homesteads cannot be taken away or sold 
for debt, but are absolutely secure to the settler, so long as he occupies 
and culitvates the land. Should he desire to obtain a full title to the 
land, he can do so by payment of a sum varying from five to ten 
shillings per acre, according to location with regard to railroads—a pay- 
ment which may be divided over several years. i 

- By the Preemption Law, any person entitled to a homestead, is also 
entitled to a grant of a second 160 acres, which he must purchase at the 
rate afgresaid. This, however; he cannot obtain at the same time as the 
first grant, . 

Under the Timber Culture Act .he may obtain a third ae of 160 
acres, on any section of land entirely devoid of timber, on the one con- 
_ dition that he shall plant trees on ten acres, and must be able w show 
675 healthy trees on each acre. 

' An Immigration Association has been established i in San Francisco to 
assist immigrants in their selection of land, and in locating themselves with 
the least possible expense and loss of time-—a trae benefit, as the vast tracts 
of Government land are. scattered over.every county in the great State,.* 

I am not aware whether any person of foreign birth can . purchase 
Government land at the price mentioned, without abjuring his 


* Any person desirous of practical information on the subj oct oan abdi all particulars 
from the ii Association of Paors 10, ornis Street, Room 20, San 
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nationality—a dear price to pay for any advantage that might accrue. 
But there are large tracts of land in private hands, which are offered at 
ten shillings per acre if in remote districts, and from £2 to £20 per 
acre, according to proximity to towns and value of improvement. 

When I think of the toil which I have seen expended on clearing even 
a corner of a Highland farm (to yield a miserable crop of oats which 
might, as likely as not, have to be cut green in October), it sounds too 
good to be true, to know that here is rich sdil, which needs no clearing 
of brushwood or drawing of stumps, ño costly buildings, no barns, no 
storing even of fodder, for a quarter of an acre devoted to beets will feed 
two cows for a whole year. The same space sown with alfalfa—t.e., 
Chilian cloyer—will yield sufficient hay to keep one cow for a twelve- 
month, and one acre will support ten sheep all the year round. One 
sowing of this clover lasts for twenty years, and yields very heavy crops. 
The roots pierce the soil till they reach water, and if the land is irri- 
gated it annually yields fifteen tons to the acre, in six or eight cuttings, 
at intervals of two months. 

Equally precious is the native grass, alfilleria, which is said to be the 
finest known food for cattle. The soil has only to be ploughed five 
inches deep, and, as if by magic, the land is clothed knee deep in rich 
succulent grass whereon the flocks and herds fatten and rejoice. 

But one of the points of comparison which tella most strongly in 
favour of the Californian farmer is the blessed climate, which dis- 
tributes the time of harvest, throughout five months, from May till the 
end of September, during which not a cloud has a right to drop even a 
refreshing- shower upon the dusty earth, and assuredly none to lay and 
saturate the uncut crops. 

Nevertheless, sunstroke is a thing unknown; and although the 
thermometer occasionally rises to 100° in Southern California, the dryness 
of the atmosphere makes the heat far more endurable than a much lower 
temperature in the Eastern States. Moreover, there is auch great 
variety of climate that a man may easily select one to his own taste. 
In many parts of the State he need only travel about thirty miles to 
pass from the balmy orange-groves to a keen atmosphere in which only 
hardy fruits will thrive. 

Of course the gerieral climate of the north is ċooler than that of the 
south; but even at San Francisco, in mid-winter, ice rarely forms, and 
only a few snow-flakes have been seen in the last five-and-twenty years. 
So instead of talking of summer and winter, the year is simply divided 
into two seasons—-the wet and the dry. 

The rainy season in California ia so called, not because the rain falls 
continuously, or even wery abundantly, but simply because there is none 
at any other time. It sets in about the middle of December and ends 
in March. This, however, does not’ imply any continuous period of 
stormy weather, or even of dull grey skies. It means an occasional . 
spell of soft warm rain, lasting perhaps for several days, or, more rarely, 
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a heavy downpour. But even in the rainy season the days of calm 
sunshine greatly predominate, and plants have no long wintry aleep, but 
a busy time of growth, nurtured by sun and sliower.: Vegetable life is 
almost as active in January as in July; so- that trees’ and shrubs do 

twice the work in the same time as their ‘kindred in less yonma 
- regions. : 

' Settlers in the south have the forther advantage that they never 
require a fire, except ‘for cooking ; and ‘the farm, fences readily supply 
the small amount of firewood actually necessary. ` The fences are of the 
simplest order., Sticks of sycamore, eucalyptus, willow, or cotton wood 
are stuck into the earth in December ; these at once take root, and in 
the second year supply sufficient firewood for the kitchen. The eucalyptus i 
grows from ten to fifteen feet in a _ year—sometimes more; and trees 
have been known to attain 75 feet in-height and 4 in diameter within 
eight years. Everything elae grows in the same proportion. A peach 
orchard bears in the second yèar after plantiúg; apples bear the third 
year, and yield a crop in five; while vines grow rich ae of grapes 
the very same year that they are planted as cuttings. 

Apparently, the best paying farms, and certainly the nost attractive 
as -homes, are those which grow a little of everything; and while the 
- household is abundantly supplied with’ all good things, the surplus of 
mired produce finds a ready market in the omnivorous capital. 

Infinitely more enticing than wheat-farming is the fruit-farming of 
the southern orchards, where immense fortunes are made in supplying 
thé home and foreign markets. In ‘these delightful semi-tropical 
districts both flowers and fruits grow in such profusion as to sound 
almost incredible. I have been told of orange orchards in which indi-. 
vidual. trees each bear upwards of -two thousand oranges annually, 
and one tree occasionally yields three, thousand. An average tree 
should yield a thousand oranges at the age of -ten to twelve years, 
and becomes more and more- fruitful as it grows older; só, asit- 
lives to {he good old | age of a hundred, its inorèase must be something 
amaxing. 

The-price of oranges in San D radi ranges from Afteon to thirty” 
dollars a thousand (£8 to #6), and, as the trees in an órange orchard. 
are planted sixty to-the acre, it does not need a‘very elaborate calcula. 
tion tọ sée that thé owner.of this fragrant crop must derive from 
_ it a very nice little income, especially as expenses are not heavy, one 
man being able to look after twenty acres. An orchard of ten acres 
‘thay fairly be expected tq represent an annual . profit of £2,000; and 
some men have, thirty or forty acres of- oranges. ` Mr. J. L. Rose 

500 acres of orange orchards. : Other men have immense vine- 
yards, and , large separate orchards for lemons, limes, citrons, walnuts, 
nectarines, apricots, peaches, pomegranates, pears, apples, figs, almonds, - 
olives, and Spanish chestnuts—the latter, especially, telling of the early : 
Spanish settlers who brought these memorials of their own land and 
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planted them at the missions on Er dedicated to San Gabriel and 
San Diego. : 

(The saints, by the way, were never T E the pious 
Spaniards settled, and such names.as San Rafael, San Leandro, San 
Miguel, San Clemente, Santa Lucia, Santa Maria, Sante Catalina, Santa 
Clara, Los Angeles, Santa Crux, Jesu Maria, Sangre-de Christo, and 
scores of others, recall the early days of the Jesuit Mission.) : - 

.. ‘The olive groves of San Diego are noted throughout the States, and 

the tree has become thoroughly naturalized, as men and trees are wont 
to do in America.. 80° now, Californian olives. are in greater Tequest 
than Sevilles in.the Eastern States ; and the number consimed is some- 
thing marvellous,. as it is customary to place a-small plate of: pickled 
-Olives beside each person at table, to be eaten during the intervals of 
dinner. Being Californian, they are, as a- matter. of course, twice’ the 
ordinary sixe, and very Juicy. and fresh in flavour. 

As a crop, the olive: is highly remunerative,. one tree’ gorad onally 
yielding ab much fruit as. will sell for £10 ; and some trees, known to be 
seventy years of age, are still in full bearing. Like the orange, it does 
not attain maturity till about the tenth year. . Sixty trees are planted 
to the acre, which is expected to return about. nine handred dollars 
per annum in pickled fruit and oil. — ... 

Some men devote their whole caré.to almond-growitig, : and 1 hear of 
one gentleman, at Santa Barbara, who reckons his. almond-trees at 
fifty-five thousand. - 

But perhaps the moit Boa fórm of fruit P AA that ofthe ` 
vineyards. The great Clan: Grape here musters strong and beautifal, in 
every shade of. purple and red and’ so-called white, with berries round 
and berries oblong, bunches straggling or compact, but all excellent of 
their kind. In the month of September.a large basket, heaped up. with 
beautifal grapes, sells for a shilling inthe San Francisco market. 

I cannot say that the vineyards I have seen have at all answered to 
any poetical idea which the word may convey. Stiffly trained, on low 
trellis, and. smothered in dust, they are singularly unattractive, and 
appear as if they must die of -drought. Certainly they do not seem 
capable of producing luscious fruit in extraordinary abundance, Yet 
such is the case, From Sacramento i in the north; to the extreme south 
of California, the vine flourishes, growing freely among the foot-hills, 
- where the finest grapes are produced on ‘land so poor roas by. nature it 
would-scarcely pasture goats.. _- 

For. example, the great. vineyards of Napa and Sonoma Valley, a little 
-to the north of San Francisco, are on arid, gravelly soil, barely a foot 
deep, with hard, rocky. sub-soil. Yet these once barren hills are among 
the finest wine-growing districts in California). Three million acres of 
land along the foot-hills are. still unoccupied, and are offered to settlers 
under the Homestead Law. K 

For three years the vine master must oa in hope, . clearing away . 
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brush, preparing the soil, and planting his vineď, at the rate.of a thousand 
to the acre. In the. third: year he gets a small return; in the fourth 
year his, vines should yield 1,000 Ibs..to the acre; in the fifth year, - 
- 6,000 lbs.; in the sixth year, 8,000 lba., which:thenceforth is accounted a 
good average crop, though some vineyards. yield afar higher propor- 
tion, the vines sometimes attaining a luxuriance altogether amasing. . I 
am told of one, in Santa. Barbara, which. vies an’ annual avorege of 
about four tons of grapes... as 

-As-an instance of what a vine. may grow to in tho glorious. climate 
of California they tell: me. of .the Montecito vine in Santa Barbara. 
At „three feet fromthe ground it: measured 42. inches in circumference. 
Ita boughs overshadowed :10,000. square.feet of ground. Its annual crop 
frequently amounted to »considerably.above seven thousand .clusters, 
equal to 12,000 lbe.. weight of grapes, Having attamed.a good old’ 
age of nearly sixty years, it was pronounced 'to have -seen its best, 
and so it was ‘resolved to: cut.it. down, divide. it into sections, and 
send it to the. Philadetphia ‘Exhibition, as an eae ee Californian 
te 

Lt: seamed. sad to sacrifice 60: pe ek T EE I R 
ae. ‘but it owner consoled -himself with. the fact that his vine 
_had left a daughter sixteen years old-—an off-shoot worthy of its parent, 
which already yielded .an annual weight of 10,000. lbs. of grapes !. ~- 
.. Bome vines, again, are noted for the.gigantic size of individual bunches, 
and I was told ‘of one bunch which weighed 50 lbs...which had been 
` exhibited for some. time -at one.of. the. fruit shops. iu. San -Francisoo— 
proving California to have indeed been the true .landof-Eashool.! -~ 
1’ Every known:yine seems .to. take equally -kindly..to the soil, and 
` flourishes to perfection. ` .<A.-great variety of light wines.are made, -which 
are considered excellent... Certainly. there can be no ane te 
‘should be in any way. inferior to those of Europe. - 
. There are. various sparkling. wines; -both dry and sweet, . One sisaily 
in favopr. is a ‘sweet, “sparkling white Muscatel made from the white 
Museat grape. Another very popular sweet wine is Angelica. So. also 
isa white wine made from German Riesling, .and various wines from 
ae Black. Malvoima, Black Pineau, ee Chasselas, &c., &o. 


There are dry. champagnes, - -hocks, Burgundy, port, and 
ates all of which are literally aus i b S retain a distinct flavour 
of.the origmal grape. - 


The vine-growers supply the pure sree iiss to the groat wine houses 
of San. Francisco, by whom vast quantities of light wines are exported 
to the Eastern States. .The majority. of the grape growers. are, how- 
‘ever, also winemakers, and have their own Wine-press in the -vineyard, 
-where the whole-process of wine-making. may be seen by whoever ‘cares 
to do so. There is no adulteration here, only the pure juice of grapes, 
which, in this unvarymg climate, always ripen perfectly. There are no 
‘bad seasons here. Every. year is alike good. The gregi aim of the 
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winemaker is to produce light wines, pure and cheap, and free from 
spirits, 

Some of the most successful vine-growers have their vineyards in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the garden-city of Los Angeles. Here 
Colonel Wilson has vineyards which cover 250 acres, and a wine preas 
which turns out 1,000. gallons of wine to the acre. One statistic of 
Colonel Wilson’s grape harvest is a trifling item of 2,500,000 Ibs: of 
grapes hung up by their stalks to keep them fresh for the market. I 
confess I should like to be turned loose to grase in those delicious 
pastures | 

Next in importance rank thé vineyards of Don Matteo Keller, who 
owns 140 acres, on which he grows upwards of two hundred varieties 
of grapes, very day during the grape season his winepress produces 
10,000 gallons of wine, while in his cellars 200,000 gallons are stored 
to ripen. -Only think of the amazing profusion of delicious grapes of 
every sort which this implies l 

The white Malaga grape is the best for making raisins, i thick skin 
and small seeds being in its favour.. It requires rich soil, and yields 
10,000 lbs. of grapes to the acre. As 4 lbs. of grapes go to one of 
raisins. the profit is considerable, but gathering and drying the bunches 
requires considerable care and patience. 

At present ‘Viticulture appears to be the most E form of 
farming, whether the produce of the vines be sold as grapes or wine. 
An improved market has raised prices, and whereas about 1875 the 
value of grapes ranged from eight or nine dollars per ton for the com- 
moner sorts, and from fifteen to twenty dollars for those more highly 
prized, it has now risen to nearly double those prices, and the vineyards 
have been largely augmented. Above twenty thousand additional acres 
were planted with vines last year. 

Already about ten million gallons of wine are annually produced 
in California, and it sells at such good prices as betoken a ere 
article. 

Great pains are being bestowed upon improving the quality of those 
wines, to enable them to compete with those now in favour in the 
Eastern States. And when we learn how immense has been the falling 
off in the wine produce of France, which now buys four times as much 
wine as she sells, and where nearly a million acres of vineyards have 
been abandoned owing to the ravages of the phylloxera (the shrivelled 
stocks being torn up by the roots, to be used as firewood, while the land 
is being ploughed and sown with grain), and two-fifths of the remaining 
vineyards are also attacked, there appears to be a fair field for competition. , 
More especially, when we hear what dubious compounds are prepared 
for our use: how the owners of the vineyards make up the quantity of 
grape juice required by the wine merchants at the expense of quality, 
by the addition of sugar, tartaric acid, and water; and how, last 
year, the wine,merchants of Bordeaux (besides importing 24,000,000 
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gallons of Spanish’ and Portuguese wines) imported 2,500 tons of raisins, 
from which they prepared 2,000,000 gallons of a finid, which, when. 
otherwise manipulated, was palmed off on a guileless public as claret— 
wo feel that it might be well for‘ourselves were more of the pure, unadul- 
terated grape-juice of California to find its way to our tables. 

Unhappily, however, the shadow of a great danger now rests on the 
vinegrowers. The dreadéd pest phylloxera has shown itself in about 
.a dozén different districts, and the State Viticultural Society is now 
devoting the utmost care. to endeavour to counteract the evil and 
stamp. it out. It ia an anxious question how far they can succeed.. 
Meanwhile those concerned live in’ hope, believing that no. such 
grievous foe can possibly obtain the mastery in their glorious State. . 

What with wheat, wine, and wool, Nature has truly been bountiful 
to California ; and as it is the fashion to do everything on a large scale, ` 
giant fortunes are built up. In farming, as in monster mining or rail- 
way speculation, it is neck or nothing. Mediocrity is nowhere— except 
60 far as its own comfort is concerned, and there it has a decided advan- 
tage, A man must either be lord of vast flocks or herds—a shepherd ` 
king or a cattle king—or else he must be known as a princely grain- 
merchant, or a railway potentate. It does not much matter what line 


he takes, except indeed that pork is accounted lower than beef, and -> 


the swine-owner is supposed to rank -below” a lord of bullocks, so 
perhaps an ambitious Californian would: prefer to a the > Pig. market 
to Chicago, where “ piggy” reigns supreme. 

It certainly is no wonder that Californians should have such-reapect 
for everything done wholesale, for certainly Nature gives them a eran 
example, what with big cliffs, big trees, and big vegetables, . 

What do my readers think of cabbages 6 feet high and weighing 50 lbs. 
a head? Some have been found to weigh 75 lbs. Carrots have been 
= weighed averaging 85 Ibs. each; onions, 5° Ibs.; beetroots, 200° lbs. ; 

water-melons, 95 lbs.; pears from 8 to 4 lbe. each ; potatoes, 15 Ibs. ech ; 
Cherrjes grow to three inches in circumference, and currants to an inch 
-mnd a half, v 5 

Pumpkins of 200 Iba. T are quite common. Near San Diego 

they grow to 850 lbs,—a single- seed having been known to yield 
1400 lbs. weight of pumpkins the following season | 

Cucumbers 50 inches in length are not uncommon—meet company. 
for the silvery salmon which are brought from’ the Columbia River to 
‘San Francisco by swift steamers before they have time to realize that 
they have been captured | 

One of California’s products to which I have made ‘no cana is 

honey, of which I find that 875,800 lbs. werd Jast year exported to the 
Eastern States Bee-keeping is not.an obtrusive form of industry - 
_ (if I may so call it), yet here, as elsewhére, interests occasionally « conflict, 
and in some districts where humble bee-ranches have béen established, 
in the full belief that ther harvest would be reaped only from the honey 
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_ stores of the myriad wildfdwers, the wise, busy bees have discovered far 
riçher mines in the partially crushed grapes in the vineyards and wine- 
press. Perfect grapes they will not molest, but a broken skin offers fair 
game and. irresistible temptation, so to the wine-press the bees fly un- 
invited, in such multitudes as to prove a serious hindrance to work, and 
wine-makers have endeavoured, but I believe without success, to obtain 
legal redress. It would be somewhat hard on a bee-owner to be com- 
pelled to teach his bees the laws of meum and fuum so practically as to 
fly farther afield in search of scantier stores. Once they have discovered 
the wealth of good material that lies ready for their use in and around 
the wine-preas, they are far more likely to pass over the flowery pastures 
and wing their flight to the forbidden fields. 

Notwithstanding the lavish profasion with which all manner of honey- 
bearing flowers are showered over the length and breadth of this genial 
land, bee-keeping is not generally accounted a paying industry, though 
there are hee-ranches in Southern California conducted on most scientific 
principles, and which yield rich stores to their owners. But, for the 
most part, honey is looked upon merely as one item among the cheap 
luxuries of the farm on which it is made. 

Thirty years ago, the whole State of California was one vast garden 
of wild flowers, where the wild ndtive bees revelled undisturbed. Then 
a dozen swarms of browh bees were brought from New York, and now 
their descendants have multiplied throughout the land. But they no 
longer find the same vast expanse of blossom, for the flowery prairies 
have been ruthlessly ploughed, and transformed into wheat fields; while 
the trampling and nibbling of vast herds of sheep have destroyed 
multitudes of honey-bearing plants of all sorts. 

Nevertheless, the bees have still ample scope for their work, for the 
mere survivors of Californian flowers are far more numerous than the 
whole flower-army in other lands. Besides, there are countless boney- 
gardens in the Sierras, well-nigh inaccessible to man, or even to sheep, 
but dear to the bees as to the sunbeams, And the vast forests furnish 
inexhaustible stores, for while the pines yield pollen in abundance, 
flowering shrubs, (such as azalea and ribes, ceanothus, buck-eye, and 
Manzanita), and wild flowers without number, fill the air with fragrance, 
and suggest the treasures of delight which call forth such a busy 
murmurous homming from the happy honey-makers. 

An effort is now being made to introduce silkworms, in the hope 
that sericulture may prove a profitable speculation. It is almost 
needless to say that both soil and climate are admirably adapted to the 
growth of mulberry trees, so that there can be no difficulty about 
feeding the worms. Whether a land in which labour is so highly paid, 
can eyer compete with China and J apan in an industry, which though 
apparently so simple, yet demands such continual watchful care, appears 
doubtfal. The assumption that it can easily be carried on by the 
wives and children of the scttlers, in addition to all their other work, 
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-seems somewhat vague. However, the experiment is to be tried, and 
silkworms’ eggs to. the value of 220,448 dollars -were ‘last year, im- 
-ported from Japan;.s80 it is possible that ere long the silk looms of 
-California mayisupply tho Eastern States with fabrios which. se tival 
-those of Europe and Asia. ; oh 
:- One of the most notable industries of California i 1s ih errors of 
beetroot sugar, for which there are large factories at San Francistd and 
‘Sacramento. The absolute regularity with which the rains and the-dry 
season succeed one another at invariable times’ is singularly favourable ` 
-to the growth of. beet, which requires wét weather -in its early days, ‘and 
‘subsequent drought. By planting in January, this result is- exactly. 
obtained, and ‘the saccharine quality of the ‘beet is developed to the 
utmost, a much pic se of sugar being obtamed’in Catifornia 
'than i in Europe. 5 
=% e No’ leaa-thai 1,400,000 Ibe. of. beet sugar ae eee manufactured 
wake State, and a gigantic refinery is now being constructed,’ which, 
‘however, is chiefly intended to meet the eupply of raw sugar- from- the 
Hawaiian Isles. - >> 
Ridi of keok empoli E Garmakor ine whitest-sugar—in 
‘other words, -bout ten barrels to the acre; and the refuse, known as 
- bagasse,-is, when mixed with cut hay, excellent fodder, equally: in favour 
_ for fattening: cattle or for the production of: good milk and butter. . Con- 
sequently large-sheds-are-built near the sugar factories, in which are 
` stalled Pie (Deerenom nase Olg he eee eer deen yo 
possible. ~ r 
a HE fatness and contentment be a datara ‘sequence of PRERE ae A 
may the farmer of California emulate-his beasts,.and prove- te all the ` 
~. world: how‘xocellent ‘a thing it is-to-be a lord cee Wing, or Wool 
in ae a SENE o: California! . à geen 4 
- - G F. Gonos Conine 
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HE discussion. of religious questions is commenly. obscured by in- 
exsot definition. It is advisable, therefore, to. indicate -the, sense 
-in which the words “Judaism” and “tribal religion” will be. employed 
here:. Unless some explanatory qualification is: added, Judaism in_the 
following pages will always mean the religion of educated Jews- in 
civilised countries at the present time.- It. is but fair that Judaism 
should be judged, not from an imaginary picture.of the religious, opinions 
of its more ignorant and less intelligent adherents, but from the state- 
ments and expositions of men of recognized authority, ‘That the Jews 
of uncivilized countries should be excluded, is not only-reasonable but 
necessary ; for from them the materials_for-inquiry are not forthcoming. 
Nor are the words “at the present time” needlessly added. For it wn- 
fortnnately often happens that the ancient Hebrew literature, both sacred 
and rabbinical, is ransacked by the adverse critics of Judaism, and on 
the strength of extracts from these venerable documents the opinjons 
and tendencies of modern Jews are. ‘Judged and condemned. - The Jews 
on their part, in their anxiety to defend the.writings they hold im 
honour, are only too‘ready to make them the gronnd_on‘which the battle 
is to be fought out. Thus the: real issue, which concerns the religious 
doctrines ‘and beliefs of living Jews, is largely neglected by both partjes 
to the dispute. With that real issue ancient Hebrew literature has 
nothing at all to do, except as it is interpreted by, modern Jewish. ex- 
ponents. Whether their method of exposition can, scientifically be, justi- 
fied, has no bearing upon the matter i in hand. - The temper and teaching 
of current and contemporary Judaism, and not its consistency, with the 
past, are the points to which those who are. interested in ,the- so-called - 
Jewish question ought to apply themselves. , 

The words “tribal-religion” may expreas two: importantly different 
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ideas. If a religion teaches the peculiar relation of God to a singlo 
race—if, to use simple language, it teaches that God Joves one nation 
more than another, or that He uses all other nations for the advantage 
of one—we are justified in stigmatixing such a religion as tribal in an 
offensive sense. But if the doctrine of any religion is universalist, and 
incnlcates without reserve the impartiality of God, it may, nevertheless, 
_ happen that the ceremonialevith which its doctrine is connected may be 
of a national character. The race which professes such a religion may | 
neither desire nor expect the extension of its ceremonial beyond its own 
limits. . .If the epithet “tribal” is applied- to such a religion as this, it 
- is no longer a stigma. It is open to argument whether the adherents 
. of every creed should not aim at spreading both its doctrine and its 
ceremonial, inasmuch as the former cannot easily be propagated without 
the help of the latter. This, however,-is a matter of opinion. The 
main question is one of doctrine, If there is no tribalism here, the 
essence of the faith is universal, .If it should be thought that the in- 
cident of a national ceremonial ought still to bring a religion within the 
catogory “tribal,” the new and narrower sense in which the -word 
“tribal” is now used -must not 'be-confounded with its ‘more relevant 

and accurate-application to the i which is tribal- throughout its 
whole extent. 

Bearing diene ldleBnitions in eid: we jaye to ‘ak Jua a` 
. Tribal Religion?” 

- It will be convenient first to state ne the pode on which 
this question has been answered.in the affirmative: ~. . 
-. It has been alleged that the edsential doctrines of the J it iligin 
are tribal, and stand consequently in direct - opposition to -the religious 
and political tendencies -of, modérn ¢ivilixation. - The God of the Jews, 
on this view of the matter,-is a tribal God, and occupies a- peculiar re- 
lation to the Israelites. --They are His chosen’ pedple,-in whom--He: is 


glorified, and for whom: He uses: the remaining nations of the world 


either for their nocessary- -punishment or future aggrandizement. ‘The 
' God of the Jews is intolerant like His-people. He must -perforce -Kave a 
monopoly; no other gods may exist beside Him. -The Jews are the 
chosen people, and He is the only God. The Jews are -His servants, 
‘but in return they shall be masters of-the world.’* . Thus, for the sake 
of the Jews, God acts unjustly towards all other peoples. - He has’ one 
sort of justice for the Jew,. another -for the Gentile. “But when 
Jehovah gives special privileges to the Jews, to-the prejiidice of the.. 
reat -of the > - world, He departs from divine justice, and, thus com- 
-promised, He can no longer venture to appeal to the moral sense of His 
people. -Jehovah is the God of favouritism and injustice.” t The hope 
of- the Jews is that they may ultimately be reunited as a nation in 
- Palestine, where all peoples shall bring them tribute and be their slaves, 


* “Die J 7 ee ‘Letpaig, 1881, 
m t “Die Juden untl der Deutsche’ Staat.” ed. sR l he 20. 
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“The Measianic kingdom, which the Jews set up against Christ, was an 
earthly kingdom, in which they should be lords, and all other peoples 
should bow down before them and their king.”"* It has been alleged, 
again, that the morality taught by Judaism is tribal. “By toleration the 
Jews mean toleration of themselves, and through it their own dominion. 
Tolerance towards the Jews, therefore, is liberty of intolerance. As in the 
Old Testament, so even to the present day, all peoples are in their eyes 
strangers, towards whom they are permitted to act otherwise than to 
one another.”t It has been alleged, thirdly, that the Jews have no desire 
to extend their religion beyond their own race. ‘Their tribal rites and 
tribal doctrines are their own exclusive property. They are utterly 
averse to proselytism, and intermarry with each other in order that 
_they may preserve the purity of the race. “We see that Israel is not a 
sect, but a vast relic of primsyval tribalism, with its tribal mark, its tribal 
separation, and its tribal God. The affinity of Judaism is not to non- 
conformity, but to caste. If Judaism were a religion as Christianity 
or Buddhism is, it would, like Christianity and Buddhism, proselytize.’’} - 

The sources and authorities for these attacks are never taken from 
the writings of modern Jews. They are invariably drawn from the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Talmud. When the author happens to be 
an orthodox Catholic like Professor Rohling, or an orthodox Protestant 
like Dr. Stécker, only the Talmud is used for the purpose. But when the 
attack, as is more frequently the case, proceeds from some of those who 
have rejected orthodox Christianity, the Old Testament is also brought 
into requisition. And thus both alike concur in alleging that the 
Talmud alone, or the Old Testament and Talmud together, inculcate 
tribalism ; and that modern Judaism, professing as it does to base its 
doctrine upon Scriptural and Rabbinical teaching, must by necessary 
consequence be regarded as a tribal religion. 

Before passing on to a general view of orthodox Judaism as a whole, 
something must be said on each of these points. My object is not so much 
to defend as to explain ; but it often happens that tho truest explanation 
is the beat defence. 

If we consider the last ee first, as fornishing the material for 
the other three, it is only the religious use to which the Jews put either 
Bible or Talmud that we have to discover. Even upon- the assumption 
that the Hebrew Scriptures and the Rabbinical writings do, either as a 
whole or here and there, teach a tribal religion, modern Judaism, at all 
events, either ignores or denies the fact. Whenever the Old Testament is 
used for religious purposes, and as a basis for official Jewish teaching, 
any passages in which critics of a certain school discover tribal tendencies 
are either explained away or passed over in silence, “A similar exegetical 
method is resorted to in the case of the Talmud. And even in scientific ` 

æ “Die Wurzeln der Judenfrage.” Von G. A. Schiller. Berlin, 1881, a1 21. 


+ Die Deutsche Waokt, Ed. by W. Marr. 2 Jahrgang, Heft viii. p. 
t “The Jewush Question.” By Prof. Galdwin Smith. Nineteenth Daneg, October, 1831, 
499. 
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treatises the saggestions.of inveterate habit are still followed. - The most 


temperate non-Jewish theologians see in the:writings of the Old Testa- 
ment the record of a process im which the pure universalist doctrines 
of religion are struggling out of their. national environment. They, 


however, so far agree with the. anti-Jewish pamphleteers as to acknow- 


ledge that there is a good deal in the Hebrew Scriptures to. counte- 
nance and support the allegation of tribalism. If some of the Jewish 
‘answers to the recent: attacks are read, it will be‘seen that they consist 


partly of ingenious. commentary upon the alleged tribal passages: 


(so as to show that they are really consistent with universalism), but 
chiefly of fresh quotations to the contrary effect. A reader who knew 


‘the Old Testament only >by. these extracts would be likely to draw- 


the conclusion that both tribalism and ‘universaliam were:contamed in 
it.- He would be inclined to urge that the citation of the latter cannot 
disprove the existence of the former. 

So, too, in the case of the Talmud. For the TET. attack, 
passages of an undoubtedly trihal tendency are quoted. On the other 
side, after certain. favourite and well-worn apophthegms, such as “ The 
pious among all nations ‘havea share in the world to come,” have been 


v 


brought prominently forward, it is explained that the supposed tribal - 


passages have been misunderstood, -or given without their context, or 
that they are clothed in an Oriental form which makes them seem to 


‘Western minds to be other than what they are. Those who only know - 


the Talmud from these extracts will be left with the impression, as in 


the parallel case of the Old Testament, that both tribal and universalist 


`- religious doctrines are contamed within it. 
„Both sides, however, leave untouched the real question at issue, which 


=` ia not the ancient teaching, but its modern interpretation. There are ` 


good reasons to make it perfectly natural that Jews should be very 
loth to allow that,any-religious imperfection attaches to the Bible or the 


Talmud.’ -For the first of these writings is regarded by them as inspired, l 


the.second is revered. as the record of a thousand years of a nation’s 


spiritual life. It was therefore to be expected that, owing to their - 


. strong affection, they should be guilty of some exegetical partiality, and 
 _ should be willing to slur over any sentences which they could not satis- 


factorily explaih- . 

‘For Jewish orthodoxy, while basing its teaching directly. upon the 
Bible and the Talmud, has reached the level of religious universalism. 
The proof of this statement is readily accessible. We have only to 
take‘up any school-book on the elements of Judaism, any religious 


catechiém; even any scientific exposition of the principles of the Jewish ` 


faith, or, finally, we have only to go into apy synagogue and listen to: 


the English, French, or German sermon as the case may be, and we shall 
read or hear a pure religious. universalism, and shall be told that such 
universalism is the religion of the Bible and the Talmud. This descrip- 
tion of contemporary Jewish teaching can only be substantiated by the 
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tiresome process of literal quotation. To show that the interpretation 
given, to and the use made of, the Old- Testament are always in the 
direction of universalism, Jewish authors must be left to speak for 
themselves. The’ accuracy of their exegesis will not be discussed: its 
only interest in this connection is the religious doctrine’ which it 
implies. 

As a first instance, here is the lesson which the Grand Rabin de 
Paris draws from the creation of man, as recounted in Genesis :— 
“ Moses, in a manner, inséribed on the very frontispiece of his law 
the unity of the human race: all men, according to the teaching of 
Genesis, have a single origin. They owe their existence to the same 
Creator, and are all descended from the same human pair : thus they all 
occupy the same grade in creation, and all possess that rational soul 
which is the gift of God. These principles underlie the whole moral 
code of the Pentateuch.”* 

Here is Question 78 of a “Confirmation Catechism for Jewish Chil- 
dren,” by Isaac Loewenstein :+-——W hat particular duties does the Israelite 
owe to his brother men ?— We owe to every man, without distinction 
of class or creed, justice, love, and mercy. © ‘ Have ‘we not all one 
father ? hath not one God created us?’ (Malachi ii. 10).”t 

The next quotation is from Professor Graetz’s ‘ Geschichte der Juden” 
(vol. i. p. 40). He is speaking of the revelation at Sinai, and he 
says :— On Sinai the law of human equality was revealed for the first 
time. By realising m deed the ten commands there given them, 
the Jews were to become the teachers of the human race, The peoples 
of the earth little knew that in a remote corner of the world a petty 
tribe had undertaken so heavy a work of instruction for their benefit.” 

As a last instance, here is a passage from Dr. Hamburger’s “ Real- 
Encyclopddie des Judenthums.” Under ~ the head of “ Israels 
Gottesbund,” he says (Abtheilung i. p. 628) :— 

« A third intensification of the covenant appears in the priestly caste, which 
has to at ie Israel itsalf the part which Israel plays in humanity. And we 
must conclude from this that just as the priests enjoyed no special legal privilege, 
but were with the reat of the people in the eye of the law, so the relation of 
Tarael as a whole to the rest of humanity is not one of privilege and superiority. The 
consciousness of God's presence onthe part qf the Israelite, who always thinks of 
himself as under the eye of God, and walks accordingly, constitutes the-only 
difference between him and the rest of mankind. But even this privilege he 


must not regard as his exclusive possession, but must strive to make it the 
common property of all nations.” 


This Biblical lexicon professes to give the sources of its statements, 


* “TBaclavage selon la Bible etle Talmud.” Par Zadoo Khan, Grand Rabin de Paria. 
P. 65. 
+ Frankfort a M., 1842. j 


t there seems to be little doubt that Malachi was only referring to the Jewish ° 
people, Dr. FL Adlar uses the passage ın the same way. Hoe says, “ Malach: sums up these 
tea (the catholic of the Prophets) in the touching words, ‘ Have we not all 


one father? hath nob one God created us?’ ”— Can Jeus be Patriots? By Dr. H Adler. 
Nineeeath Oentury, April, 1878, p. 689, 
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and the foot-note to this passage is here * quoted verbatim :—“ 5 M.” 
(se. „ Deuteronomy: chapter and verse not -indicated, though probably 
iv. 7 is meant)— Denn wo ist ein grosses Volk ?” 

- These extracts suffice to show the kind of use which modern J wal 
writers make of the Hebrew Scriptures. It would not be difficult, if 
space permitted, to give further extracts showing that the Talmud is ” 
dealt with by orthodox Jews in a precisely similar way.- Now, even if 
we admit that the “exegesis illustrated by the quoted. passages is -not 
strictly scientific, its bearing upon ‘the actual tendencies of modern 
Judaism is none the less striking. If there be any inconsistency between 

- the doctrine taught and the authority given, this inconsistency has no 
influence on the religious life and the religious idea. However 
strictly orthodox Judaism may adhere to the dogma of the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture, and however unmeasured may be its reverence 
for the Talmud, there is no need to regard such an adherence or such a- 
reverence as proof of the- tribal character of modern Judaism, when they 
are qualified by these methods of interpretation. Nor will those who 

are most familiar with modern Jewish literature be able to deny that- 
the samples quoted are but fairly-chosen instances of a pervading exe- 
getical habit indicating a pervading doctrine of feligious ‘universalism. 

I pass now to the consideration of the first three charges brought 
against the Jewish religion. First,- as to the tribal character of the 
God.of the Jews, and the unjust election of Israel. Here is an extract 
from ‘an exceedingly orthodox little text-book, called “ Systematisches 
Lehrbuch der Iasraelitischen : Religion,” von Dr. Feilchenfeld, 
Rabbiner der Synagogengenieinde, Posen. After saying that God ` 
loves’ all the beings He has created, the author tells us (p. 50), that 
“@od desires that for their own happiness an ever-increasing number 
of the human race may learn truly to knows and to worship Him. To 
this end He has chosen the race of Israel for all time as His holy race of _ 
priests. This priestly: office has been conferred upon Israel for the god 
of alk humanity.” * i 

Dr. Hamburger, sgain, says ienn thing in grander phrase i in hü 
“ Encyclopädie” (Part I. p. 617) : :— The election ‘of Israel was not 
intended to bring about the exclusion of other peoples from the divine 
scheme of salvation, but their introduction and initiation into it. It’ 
made Israel not the lord but the servant of humanity, that its members 
might deny themselves and suffer death by the thonsand for the salvation 
of mankind,” 

We are told that the God of Judaism has one code of justice for the 

` Jow, another for the Gentile) “The acknowledgment of the divine 
unity causes us to regard all men as a aingle family, and to love them - 
as children of one father, and as our own brethren: there is‘only one 
God for all. The acknowledgment of God’s goodness leads us-to the - 


* This book was published in 1878, 
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love of all humanity, so that we may be charitable and merciful to all 
men, even asis our Father in heaven.’”’* 

It is stated that the hope of the Jews is a reconstitution of the 
political'aunity under a divinely-sent Messiah at a time when God will 
make all otherp eoples the slaves of the Jews. T pass over here the 
fact that Reformed Judaism has abandoned the belief in a Messianic 
restoration to Palestine. Orthodox Judaism will supply a sufficient 
answer of itself :—“ The mission that is really divine triumphs through 
Jove alone. The triumph of Isrdel’s glorious undertaking through the 
Measialr will not confer upon him any material grandeur, any supremacy 
or power. Israel cannot aspire to universal domination.’+ Whether 
this passage is in harmony with the text of the Jewish prophets is 
a matter which does not concern us: it is certainly the officially 
approved doctrine of modern orthodox Judaism. 

Disproof of the assertion that the morality of modern Judaism is 
tribal is not difficult. Here is a quotation from a class-book much used 
in Jewish schools in Germany. It ia called Johlson’s “ Unterricht in 
der Mosaischen Religion” (§ 215):—“ What do our wise men say of him 
who injures or defrauds one that is not a Jew ?—Our lawgivers declare 
with one voice that such an Israelite not only sins against the express 
laws of God, but also commits the unpardonable offence of dishonouring 
the holy name of God, and degrading his religion and his brethren of 
the faith in the eyes of other nations.” 

‘The most important argument commonly used to show that Judaism 
is a tribal religion starts with the assumption that no faith can be called 
universalist which is not capable of spreading and does not wish to 
spread beyond the limits of a race. Every universal religion must be a 
missionary faith. Regarding its own doctrines as true and divine, it 
must desire that all the world should believe them. This reasoning, 
apart from the question of its application, does not appear to be unsound. 
If Judaism is selfishly anxious to keep its doctrines to itself, it is a 
tribal religion. 

If we appeal to the orthodox Jewish literature of modern times upon 
this subject, the answer we obtain is not at first sight easily. intelligible. 
It might be used to prove indifferently that Judaiam is, or that Judaism is 
not, a missionary creed. Some words of explanation are needed before 
the position of Jewish orthodoxy can be set forth. i 

In the whole period that lies between the destruction of the Jewish 
State and the life of Moses Mendelssohn, Judaism was very generally 
engaged upon the task of self-preservation among hostile or at least 
contemptuous and illiberal surroundings. The question of extending 
its limits did not practically arise. The prophet’s lofty dream of a day 
when “ the Lord’s house*should be a house of prayer for all nationa,” 

w tt Israslitische Giguben und Pflichtenlehre.” Von Dr. 8. Herxheimer, Bernburg, 1877, 
K Serinoma-by Bev. B. Artom, Hoolesiastioal Chief of the Spanish and Portuguese Con- 
gregations in England. -1873, p. 108. 
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found indeed some alight zesponse in the hedtts of isolated Jews during 
. the long affliction of those seventeen centuries, ‘but, on: the whole, it is . 
fairly correct to speak’ of Judaism during:this epoch as a tribal religion, 
though very unfair and very- ungenerous ‘to: press. the charge in any 
offensive sense. But when the time ‘of emancipation and Axfklarung 
- came, the religious- doctrine of Judaism was quickly. universalised in 
harmony with the teaching of Isaiah. . We have already ‘seen several 
instances of this Jewish universalism. The question then presented 
itself of the relation of race.to religion in Jueaism, and a new answer 
had now to be given. _.A compromise had to be made. between ‘the old 
tribalism and the new universalism. So the idea, which.is native both - 
to Pentateuchal and Talmnudical-Judaism, of a complex system-of cere- 
monies and ordinances-intended only for the Jewish race, was retained. 
‘What Judaism hed to-spread throughout the world was its univérsal 
réligions doctrine. It could not, however, be denied that Judaism had ' 
never actively sought to diffuse its essential. doctrines, -` A satisfactory 
explanation of this exclusiveness had: now, to be found. For modern 
Jewish orthodoxy, starting from Mendelssohn, has always consistently: 
defended the religious position of the Rabbinical period. -A fairly good 
defence was at hand, based upon the customary Jewish opposition ‘to 
Christianity... It was: used by Mendelssohn, and -has been kept up since 
his time by all orthodox Jewish-writers. -. 

This, then, is the answer Jewish -orthodoxy gives. to the gaion, r : 
Judaism a missionary faith 7” The. Jewish religion. consists: ‘of. two 
parts. . The first part-is its doctrjne, of which the key-note is the Unity- 
of God. -The second part is its ceremonial. The latter is for the Jews 
_ only: the former is for all the -world.*-..The Jews are-the people chosen. 

of God to proclaim His existence and His rnle.to,all the. nations. of the - 
_earth. Why then, if the Jews-cannot admit -other-races-to participate 
in the. outward manifestation.of. their -faith,.do they -not -seek' to gaim 
proselytes. to the great. doctrines,’ committed.. to.their..care? :-It is here - 
_that the opposition to Christianity comes in. There is s.line in the ` 
Talmud, already quoted,..which says, “ The pious among: all natiéns 
shall have a share in the world ‘to. come.” - It-is-probable. that . no’ 
saying of the Talmud has been made to dt more service-than this,.. :It 
has been of the utmost value to modern Jewish- orthodoxy, and it ia. 
‘hardly possible to open any book written. by this school at all bearing: 
upon the subject. without :coming across it. Here, iwe are told, is the 
true doctrine of Judaism. Judaism does -not attach salvation to a) belief 

* “Tt by Judaiam aro meant the entire body of laws in the Pentatench—ita political 


cept ba ritual ordinanogss-—these were cammanded to be obseerted by the Jewjah . 
race n Jør and Judaism : A Reply.” By By Dr..H. Adler. Ninetoonth , , July, 
1 re Peer. ae 


133. 
+ the “pious” the Talmud means those who obscrse the seven commandments i - 
Suppcess ia naya bota pit been given to the sons of Ndéeah. These are:—1. Obedience to the laws of © 
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in any single creed. It demands not faith, but works. It rejects 
Justification by faith: it proclaims justification by works. The religious 
creed professed is not the charter of a man’s salvation. That charter 
must be inscribed with good deeds done, and with the record of a well- 
spent life.* No command in the Bible, according to Mendelssohn, 
begins, “Thou shalt believe.” Every one ia worded in a different 
strain,— Thus and thus shalt thou do,” or “ From this and that shalt 
thou refrain.” . 

This lofty teaching is undoubtedly the official doctrine of modern 
Jewish orthodoxy. It is preached from every pulpit, and is written in 
every religions text-book. It has become a Jewish commonplace. But 
if it be asked why, even with this belief in justification by works alone, 
Judaism does not seek to proselytize to its doctrine, if not to its whole 
creed, the answer will be that Judaism is in truth a missionary faith, 
although it fulfils its mission in a peculiar way. It does not believe in 
active conversionary efforts. The results won are not commensurate 
with the labour spent, Truth must spread by its innate virtue alone ; 
Judaism will diffuse its doctrine by silent example.t+ 

Thus, although it is true that Judaism is not a proselytixing faith in 
the same sense as Christianity, it would be erroneous to argue from this 
fact that even orthodox Judaism was a tribal religion. For its essential 
doctrines are neither tribal in themselves nor are they to remain the 
exclusive possession of the Jewish race. If it does not actively seek to 
diffuse them, this is because it puts its trust in the method of “calm 
and dignified silence.’ If, again, it be called a tribal religion because 
it believes that ita divinely given ceremonial will be always confined to 
the Jewish race, it must be remembered that the words “ tribal religion” 
are now deprived of half their meaning and of all their venom. Into 
the practical difficulties of the position of Jewish orthodoxy on this 
matter we shall not enter. How each nation is to find its own frame- 
work for the universal doctrine is not explained. ` And the idea that 
every religion is a whole, of which the one part cannot and shouki not 
exist without the other, does not appear to have suggested itself to 
orthodox Jews. | 

It should, perhaps, be added that no objection is entertained to the 
reception of individual proeelytes within the Jewish pale. ‘They are 
neither sought nor rejected. The orthodox position has been well 
summed up by Dr. Sulzbach. Dr. Sulsbach is a member of the ortho- 


* “Tt is one of the artioles of the Christian religion that only those who believe in its 
own peculiar do oan hope to be saved from everlastmg condemnation, Judaism, however, 


has nevar held the salvation of other nations is dependent upon thair Jews" 
(Then follows, of oo the Hnes from the Talmud quoted above.)}—-Js Judaism a Mision- 
ary Faith? Sermon, 20 . 1878, by Dr. H. Adler, p. 8 

SY “Judaism has in very truthe: mimionary vocation to fulfil, i in the Rayan and noblest 
sanse of eS which does not resb on the i of buman 
bi adeno uman persuasion, but on the silent moral force of erat hl must and 


The misi labours of Judaism must be carried on In calm and 
sae by showing the worl aie to T Suuna our life end out a 
nom 2y È elping preja error, an teachin e world y in 
enshrined in the Bock of Books.” "Ibid, p. 7. r 
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dox party, and the pamphlet from which i am about to quote appeared 
origmally 1 in successivé numbers of Der Israelit, the recognised organ - 
in Germany of the most rigid orthodoxy. So much obscurity still 
prevails as to the teaching of modern Judaism on this question of 
proselytiem, that it seems desirable to give Dr. Sulsbach’s statement in 
full. He says :— 


` Judaism as a, religious society opens ita doors to all men without distinction 
of birth. It receives proselytes—a whole section of the Talmud is devoted to 


` this subject—but it makes no proselytes. It does not set about catching souls : 


it considers the Jewish religion as binding only on those born in Judaism, and 
does not wish to force its belief upon any man; it regards every creed which has 
God for its foundation as worthy of respect. For Judaism does not regard itself 
as the vessel of the only salvation-bringing faith, but rather seta up the gréat 

ciple that ev good man among non-Jews~ will rans Se in eternal 
Pion ess (Sanh 59, 0%). For these reasons Judaism not only does not 
promote proselytism, but socks to restrain those who desire to beodme Jews from 
‘taking thet step. Ifevery one can find perfection and eternal salvation in his 
own belief, why should he take a step which multiplies his duties and restricts 
his freedom ? Bin i it ia well known how much unhappiness has been caused by 
the misplaced zeal of prosalytism, how often it has disturbed the peace of families, 
men ought to be thankful to Judaism for adopting a discouraging attitude towards 
attempts at conversion. But the assertion that Judaism completely prohibits the 
reception of strangera, thatit refuses admission to him whose desire of becoming a 
Jew is matter of conscience, and who is not merely changing his religion aå he. 


would change his ooat—this assertion is a lie,”+ 


_ Connected with the supposed aversion of J ndaism to proselytes comes 
the refusal of intermarriage. It is, however, unnecessary to dwell upon 
this point, because the explanation lately given by Dr. Hermann Adler 
is perfectly satisfactory. - And it is satisfactory, not’ only in itself, but 
because Dr. Adler, as a high official representative of Jewish orthodoxy, 
speaks with all the weight of authority. He tells us that the position 
of Judaism, in regard to intermarriage, is similar to that taken up by 
Protestantism or Roman Catholicism. These two faiths discountenance 
mixed marriages on purely religious grounds. With Judaism it is-the 
same, for “the great bond which unites Iarael is not one of race, but 
the bond of a common religion.” t ` 

An attempt has thus been made to show that judi has a good 
answer to make to all the charges brought against it. The actual 
level of religious universalism to which it has attained will be more 
clearly seen if we now seek to draw a picture of the orthodox Jewish 
faith as a whole. We have learnt from orthodox writers that the 
universalist portion of the Jewish religion i is not its outward form, but 
its doctrine. As the doctrine taught is certainly the most important - 
part of any faith, it becomes necessary to ask what is the sum of doctrine 
which constitutes the essence of the Jewish religion. Jewish writers of. 


* The pemage to which the Talmudio reference alludes is, as usual, ‘The pious among all 
+ Binal P a geri uke eine Zeitirage.” Loebau, 1879, 

ig uss G p 22. 
t ‘ Reoent Phases of Judæophohis, ” By Dr. HL Adler. Nineteenth Century, ss aca 
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the last hundred years, in their constant opposition to Christianity, have 
frequently beeh anxious to show an absence of religious dogma in ~ 
Judaism. This theory was at once started and pushed to its furthest 
extent by Moses Mendelssohn, who asserted that Judaism was not a 
revelation of religious truths but of commands and ritual ordinances.* 
The doctrine which a Jew believes he does not believe as a Jew, but as- 
a reasonable being. Mendelssohn, living before the age of histdrical 
- criticism, adhered to the theory of natural religion, and he held that 
the dogmas of Judaism were nothing more nor less than the dogmas 
of this religion of the reason. When Jewish writers are desirous 
of showing the possibility of wide divergences in religious opinion all 
being admissible within the limits of Judaism, they commonly make use 
of Mendelssohn’s arguments in a more or less modified form. On the 
other hand, the theory of Mendelssohn hes been attacked both from the 
orthodox and reformed camps,t and it is not difficult to find a series of — 
doctrines (whether we call them dogmas or not is of no moment) which 
form the creed of modern orthodox Judaism. 

In the orthodox prayer-books may be read a collection of dogmas, 
headed with this inscription: “The following are the thirteen fundamental 
articles of our faith, which every Jew ought firmly to believe, and 
rehearse daily.” These articles were drawn up by the rationalist Jewish 
philosopher, Moses Maimonides (1185—1204), one main aim of whose 
philosophy is to find a reconciliation between Aristotle and the Penta- 
teuch. The original formulation and explanation of them is best read 
in Pocock’s “Porta Mosis,” published at Oxford in 1655, which con- 
tains a Latin translation of portions of Maimonides’ Arabic Commentary 
upon the Mishnah” (pp. 165-179). They are as follows: 1. The 
existence of God; 2. The unity of God; 8. The incorporeality of God ; 
4. The eternity of God; 5. Prayer and worship to be addressed to God 
alone; 6. The fact of prophecy (i.e., the truth and inspiration of the 
Jewish seers); 7. Moses the greatest of the prophets; 8. The Divine 
revelation of the whole law to Moses; 9. The immutability of this law ; 
10. The just providence of God; 1]. Future rewards and punish- 
ments ; 12. The advent of the Messiah ; 18. The resurrection of the dead. 

In these articles there is no admixture of tribalism. They do not assert 
the superiority or pre-eminence of the Jewish people over any other race, 
nor assign the merciful providence of God more liberally to one nation 
than to another. But it will be observed that the thirteen articles are 
silent with regard to the Talmud and the exclusiveness of the ceremonial 
law. Both these points should legitimately be included in any state- 
ment of the orthodox Jewish faith,t We may, however, bring them in, 
in their proper places, if we sum up the orthodox position in regard to 

« W Mendelssohn’s kitiem Schriften,” val. i ii, pp- 14, ia val v. p. 69. 
t Beo Leopold Loew's Penney “‘Judische Bet 


t A footnote in the pra explains with aoetonable cnninay t that the thirteen 


articles, ‘‘ alahough they do not particularize all necessary ts of belief, 
yet may be said to comprise whatis required in tie rdan of the ciithe Fora faith, 
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Bible, . Talmud, ee ma ceremonial it’ the four following: assér- 
tions :— ' .. K n aye r 
ol, Trae religious dooie i is neue in & “complete ca parti 
form,.from which ‘no development is possible or ngedful, within the - 
Hebrew Scriptures. : Many orthodox Jews would, T ales ‘even: say 
that it is contained within the Pentateuch. -~ 
- 2. The laws:of the. Pentateuch, including the e siig id 
framework of the perfoct ina ao as a general rule, een bind- ° 
ee = a ~- 

. 8, Yet a. progressive explanation: or modica, si ailit or am- 
aano of these. laws is given-by a divine tradition, which tradition, 
ultimately: committed to writing, now forms a. small portion of. the 
voluminous Talmud.. The.laws contained in this Pornon are, teraiore, 
also binding upon. all Jews.7 - og 

.>4, The main .doctrines’ of ie Jowish Wigo are to TERA ulti- 
' mately the religious doctrines. of all mankind ;. but the ceremonial and 
worship will always be confinéd to the members of.the Jewish race. f 
'. When wre -view- Jewish orthodoxy in the light of the- thirteen -articles 
snd these: four assertions, it ‘must -again-be- pronounced clear-from the 
stigma“implied: in, the - words: -tribal religion.” -.-In- consequence - of 
‘the view it''takes of the Talmud, and of the‘ cbremonial embodiment 
of its’ teaching, ‘it -cannot diffuse its: faith as a whole. But sucha’ 
diffusion does not-belong to-its purpose. : - While the universalist elements 
of its religion will spread- threnghout the -world by-the silent force of 
‘truth, Judaism vitaelf - will- -remain forall time- the divine a, 
‘catholic in doctrine, but exclusive in outward- form.§ vee ee -a 

“Tt is hard to believe that-orthodox Judaism in. its present kaje: can 

exercise directly any- important effect “upon the religious- development: of 


© “ pow sam briefty what has arony bean said, and my ‘full though regret- 
fal conviction, that he who is born a Jew, if the rj bo ono gle Homi even 


it be only a ceremonial ordinance, has forfected his bo be called a Jew." ar 
i Gutackien ther dis idumgy, herausgegeben von X. A. Trier. P a M. 
1844, . rea er i Jakob iny Bexirksrabbiner in -Gailingen; Gross- 
l 
+“ Only he is an crthodox: Jew who resdgnisid the Talmadie interpretatich of Holy Wiis 
as.that:handed down from Moses. Ha, on-the other band, who regards it-as a meraly 
human exposition, and therefore considers himself j stifled sn relocking. ar actuali rejects 
ib, i he atl ð EAn 40 


is to be ust in the same light as i 
Monegan fi p: 64.. (Gutachten des Herm. Dr, "tL -Anb, .Rabbiner. in 
un 
ithe n of the Pentatetchal law, and’the directions as to its stadia 
which are recorded in the Mishnah the Talmu Oy see pen 
Ha a a teacher Moses, and "iowa trom him "= Failaka ; 
fadi p- $ i 
- -$t Both the either id ha onl las aae 208 fom the msio shepherd, tho mame legir 
lator.” — Tho Jewish Faith, Bermon by Dr. N. Adler, Chief Rabbi, 1 B aoh 
't “Our iom, a8 tradition touches, will doubtless bedone the ge 
y,0o far as are concerned ; our warghip, opr ceremonies, Sai 
tia, AIl nob be ob on the whole of mankind’ — Sermons by Dr. Artom, p. 107. 
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the world. Its essential Yoctrines are lofty and universalist. What 
it teaches of God and the relation of God to man is simple and 
catholic. It might become the belief of every race upon the earth. 
But in the attitude taken up with respect to the Talmud and the 
ceremonial law there exists a barrier tending actually to prevent the 
diffusion of this catholic teaching. Moreover, the assertion of Dr. Adler 
“that the great bond which unites Israel is not one of race but the 
bond of a common religion” is somewhat difficult to harmonize with 
the theory of an exclusively national ceremonial. This difficulty may 
indicate that orthodox Judaism has not yet reached the limits of its 
possible development. But in the meanwhile, it must be confessed, 
it is not easy to see how a religious system, such as Judaism professes 
to be, can be propagated except by conscious effort and as an 
organized whole. The idea of a common religion, combined with 
varying systems of national ceremonial, is fine and suggestive, but under 
the actual condition of things it does not seem of much present and 
practical value. 

Judaism, however, has advanced beyond the religious position which 
has just been sketched in outline. Jewish orthodoxy does not cover 
the whole extent of Judaism. ‘There is a party which is distinguished 
from orthodoxy by differences both of theory and practice. This party 
is known as Reformed Judaism. These words can hardly present any 
- definite idea to most of my readers. Few Englishmen have any clear 
notion of the actual teaching of modern Jewish orthodoxy; fewer still 
are aware of the existence, not to mention the nature, of Jewish reform. ~ 
It cannot be said that this ignorance is culpable. Not only is 
reformed Judaism as yet numerically unimportant, but it barely has a 
fodting except in Germany and the United States. Its literature, 
though tolerably extensive, is in England practically unknown. Con- 
sequently, even English Jews have for the most part very vague and 
uncertain notions of the character of reformed Judaism in these two 
countries. The idea has grown up that it implies an abandonment of 
every distinctively Jewish doctrine in the Jewish religion. Although 
this idea has the slightest possible foundation in actual fact, it has 
sufficed to keep such reform as there has been in England out of all 
connection and sympathy with reform in other lands. 

A detailed history of reformed Judaism cannot be attempted here. 
The narrative of its fortunes would be interesting to the student of 
religions, for he would see in it the struggle, now consciously and now 
unconsciously maintained, to emancipate the Jewish faith from every 
vestige of tribalism and to enshrine its wholly catholic doctrines in a 
wholly catholic form. But because reformed Judaism has already had 
more or less directly"this end in view—the end, namely, of reducing 
Judaism to a catholic religion and nothing more—a slight sketch of its 
natare will here be given. It represents the high-water mark of uni- 
versalism to which the progressive advance of Jewish liberalism has yet 
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l attained, and an account of. it forms a legitifnate part of any answer to. i 


+ 


thequestion, “ Is Judaism a Tribal Religion ?” 


. It must not be imagined that the different leaders of the e i 


movement have agreéd together in all their ends and means. Articles 
of. faith which could be conscientiously, accepted by every reformer, and 
would cover, at the same time, the. whole area of his:creed, must not be 


looked for, and could not be. found. But the evils arising from this” — 
want of uniformity are largely counterbalanced by the advantages » 


which this freedom implies. For where a religion can be expressed in 
certain articles which are believed by every member of the faith, 
and from which no deviation is allowed, there the religion is stagnant, 
and neither movement nor advance is possible or permissible.. But 
religious progress is a watchword upon which all Jewish reformers are 
fally agreed. - Differences of opinion within certain limits, which 


limits are not the same for every. age, are but healthy symptoms, for. 


they indicate that the religion which neue them all is a religion. of 
freedom and of growth.’ 
- Tho main aim of reformed Judaism may be called the denationalixa- 


tion of the Jewish religion.” It desires that no part.of Judaism shoud . 


be without a directly religious significance. “Its primary demand, is 
that no law should be held binding, no rite be observed, no ceremony 


perpetuated, merely for the sake of maintainjng the national as. 
distinct: from the religious unity. It even goes a step further, and ' 
demands that no ordinance should be carried out, whatever its supposed _ 


origin may be, which in itself, and viewed apart from its origin, does 
not possess an essentially religious character. The effect of this demarid, 
if fully realised, would be that Judaism would become a religion, and 
nothing more than a religion: it is a development of the doctrine. of 


modern Jewish ` orthodoxy, as laid down by Dr. H; Adler, that “the 


great-bond which unites Israel is not one of race but the bond of:a 


- common religion.” Its realisation would put Judaism on, the same 


religious footing as Christianity, and would involve the removal of the 


present” preliminary obstacle in the way of the diffusion - (not yet 


desired by all reformers) of the esas Jewish religion beyond the 


limits of the Jewish race. a 

The ideal of the Jewish theocracy was a-perfect fusion of the relia 
and the political life. It would-have been, Kad it ever been thoroughly 
carried out, the most absolute union conceivable of Church and State. 
No religious enactment would have existed which was not at the same 


a 


time a political ordinance, no political ordinance would have been .. 


received which was not also a religious enactment. But reformed 
Judaism: does not recognise the theocracy as its ideal: it holds that 
Judaism could only pass. to its higher: developmtnts when the national 
unity had been destroyed. Now that the Jews po longer form a poli- 
tical community, and are able in all—or nearly all—civilized lands-to 
identify themselves in every social and political interest with their 
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fellow-citizens of other creeds, the time has come, according to the 
teaching of reformed Judaism, for so far changing the embodiment of 
‘the faith, and so far modifying its doctrine, as to render it consistent 
with these new conditions. That which is religious—this is the broad 
rule of reform—must be maintained, that which is only political or 
national, must be abandoned. 

I will now attempt to point out in what ways this main aim or 
principle of reformed Judaism has determined the nature of the doctrine © 
taught and the ceremonial practised, and how far the reformed faith has 
deviated from its orthodox origin. 

First, as to doctrine. The essential dogmas of Jewish orthodoxy are 
the essential dogmas of Jewish reform, for they constitute the kernel of 
Judaism and must remain unchanged in any form of it. The unity of 
God, His just government of the world, the free relation of every man 
to God, the continual progress of humanity os a whole, the immortality 
of the soul, the divine election of Israel*—all these dogmas, which are 
of the marrow and substance of orthodoxy, are likewise of the very 
marrow and substance of reform. These fundamental teachings remain 
unchanged. — 

It is when we come to the national idea, to which, as we have seen, 
orthodox Judaism still clings in many ways, that reform, in accordance 
with its main principle, first breaks new ground. 

Let us take first of all the doctrine of the Messiah. Orthodox Judaism 
believes in a literal fulfilment of the Biblical prophecies ; it prays for 
the advent of a Messiah under whose inspired guidance Israel will once 
more be restored to his own land. It prays for the re-establishment of 
the sacrificial system. Reformed Judaism neither desires nor expects 
the coming of such a Messiah ; it never wishes to exchange prayer for 
sacrifice, The re-settlement of the Jews as a people in Palestine has ~ 
no charms for it. It inclines to regard a revived Jewish nationality as 
a retrogression, a step back from universalism in the direction of 
tribalism, Judaism, it teaches, is only a religion. It accepts the dogma 
of the progress of humanity to perfection, but the identification of the 
time when that perfection shall be realized with the return of the Jews 
to Palestine is no part of its doctrine, It even suspects that such 
identification sayours of a religious incongruity. 

It has been said that reformed Judaism believes in religious progress. 
It believes that there is a future for Judaism because it holds that 
Judaism is capable of development. It is this belief in religious progress 
which has necessitated a deviation from the orthodox attitude with 
regard to the Hebrew Scriptures, and has at the: same time rendered 
possible a reconciliation of Judaism with the results of modern Biblical 
criticism. Orthodox Judaism, if it be ¢onsistent, must cling to the 


* Both reform and orthodoxy understand by this dogma nothing more than that 
the Jews, under the will of G o PORDE sn Specie: rengius religious mission not yet entirely 
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Moaie authorship of the -whole Pentatench.* It is`a dogma of its 
faith that the whole law—perfect and immutable—was revealed by God 
to Moses and written down by Moses in the form -in which we ‘now 
possess it. Reformed Judaism is under no such obligation. + ‘The 
: perfection and immutability of the law contained within the Pentateuth 
is not a dogma which it can recognize, for it views the whole Hebrew 
Scriptures i in a different light from orthodoxy. It denies that religion 
can be contained complete and‘ entire within the pages of -any ‘book. 
It denies that any book does not possess a human as well as a divine 
side. It rejects the theory of verbal. inspiration. For the theory of 
verbal inspiration necessarily implies that every senterice in the Penta- 
teuch is perfect in itself. But reforméd Judaism does not hold itself 
responsible for ‘and bound by every utterance or every law’ im the 
Biblical canon. ~For while placing the Bible ‘above every other book, 
and admitting’ that it contains the source as well as the essence of 
Judaism, it denies that all Judaism is found within the Bible.t ‘With 
its faith in the constant development of the Judaic religion, it cannot 
believe that all Judaism shall be known till the continuous revelation 
of God in human history ‘has finally closed. In its attitude towards the 
sacred Hebrew Scriptures reformed Judaimm does not occupy a position 
which is irreconcilable with the results of modern historical criticism — 
upon the Biblical canon. Its ‘attitude’can be shared by those who’'are 
not of the Jewish race. For many- will-agree in: perceiving in -the 
‘Bible, when regarded as a whole, and when the dates of its several patte 
are. remembered, that. blending of the divine ‘with the human which 
imay be properly regarded'as the rèult and ‘issue of'revelation. ' ~~ 
: Yet there ‘is nothing in this relation to the Hebrew- Scriptures‘which 
cuts.off those who -maintain' it-from the distinctively. Jewish point--of 
view. It still supplies the chief reason for keeping thé outward émbodi- 
ment of the Jewish ‘faith attachéd to a mainly Biblical: form, while, ‘át 
the same time, it does not prevent those who are not*of thé Jewish-race 
HoN finding’ their religious homé in the compia pone of Hsráol. ee 


© ‘There is a Jewiah party in cermy, kno a tho Dred Sela by 
fomor Gracta, which emes to find a via madia between orthodoxy In - 
Sad Road Edy one Oe oe ene oe oe ee eae 
oe owed. practloe the mosb minute orthodoxy is observ 8 
feeling TACe is mice ba ia dhe precios and the bond of unity is sought, not - 
im unanimity pea of national- rites.’ It appears hardly 
pomsible that this divorce of the sachs yy ppm ee ean tacked ed 
I$. Tee eee peers rasts’s Biblical ortticiam with his denunciations of reform are well. 
i a e See ee a es le a 
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T a be n yan MAN. But liad whol oad only begir 


' through cannot be given ect and co . The endless capacity for develop- 
murat whi diningsiuhet tho osso doctrine of God is part of the Pandasiohe ut Tadam | 
belongs, I would almost say,'to the fundamental articles of the Jewish Fai "—Holdhelas : 
i diseka Raigian, vol. L D. 183. Berlin, 1852, 
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If Reformed Judaism adopta à new principle in its attitude towards 
the Bible still more is it at variance with Jewish orthodoxy in its 
opinion of the Talmud.* The theory of a divine tradition ultimately 
recorded within the Mishnah it rejects entirely. It sees no evidence 
for such a doctrine. Judging the Talmud on ita own merits, it cannot 
discern in it any token of divine inspiration. It holds that the Talmudt+ 
as a whole represents a religious decline not only from the level of 
Isaiah but also from the level of the Pentateuch. This decline can 
historically be accounted for in various ways, but its extent is not lessened 
by explanation. Although reformed Judaiam folly recognizes the import- 
ant part played by the Talmud in the conservation of Judaism during 
the Rabbinical period, it cannot admit its binding authority on the life ot 
the individual, the worship of the synagogue, or the dogmas of the faith. 

This rejection of the Talmud is all in the direction of universalism. 
It is obvious that none but those who are of the Jewish race could ever’ 
accept the Talmudic laws as binding upon their consciences, just as 
they would be unlikely to accept the theory of a divine tradition. 

On the other hand, it must not be imagined that reformed Judaism 
is a mere return to the “ Simplicity of the Bible.” It has no alliance 
with the small Jewish sect of Karaites, who, taking their stand upon the 
inspired letter of the Pentateuch, make that their religion. Reformed 
Judaism is not primarily a simplification, but an advance. It is not a 
return toa primitive form, but afresh development. It does not cling to 
the letter of any book, though that book be the Bible itself. To do so 
would mean stagnation, whereas reformed Judaism aims at growth. It 
does not attempt to reverse the natural process of religious develop- 
ment. It identifies itself with no one period of Jewish history, and - 
with no written record of such a single period. It is neither the 
religion of a book nor of a man, 

But just as little as it identifies itself with any single portion of the 
past, so little does it deny its relation to all of them.{ It claims to be 
a development. It does not claim to be anew religion. Reform,marks 
a new and even momentous departure within the history of Judaism. 
Yet it;does not break away from the past. It is a new link of an old 
chain forged mainly out of similar material. 

So far as to change in doctrine. We pass now to change in form. 
First as regards the religious life of the individual. Following up its 

~ In their desire not to break with the whole Jewish oommunity, many Jewish re 
formers are inclined rather to ignore the theory of a divino tradition than actively to 


deny it Yet even the tendency of thelr opmions is sufficiently marked to justify what 
I have said. i 


ft 
$ for the relation of reform to the Talmud :—*“‘ It oertainly never enters our heads to 
divine mspiration ın the Talmud, or to adopt its moral standard or its view of 
the Mosaic law as our own. But for all that, rt has ners and developed our 
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broad principle of distinguishizig the religious from the national, reform i 
separates the Pentateuchal laws into two main classes. Those which 
have no religious significance in themselves are the national laws; and. 
these are put on one side as no longer binding.’ These include the 
legal, hygienic, and agrarian ordinances, together with the laws relating 
to marriages and to the Levites. Circumcision stands somewhat apart. 
Reformed Judaism still regards this riteas binding. Some distinguished 
reformers have, however, recommended that proselytes should not be 
required to submit to it Abraham Geiger—in many respects the 
greatest of the reformers—was in favour of this change. 

Secondly, as regards the religious life of the community. The 
tendency here is to gradually drop the observance of every fast or. feast 
which has no Pentateuchal authority. And the reason for this is not 
any impracticable desire to return to the “ ‘Religion of Moses,’ but 
a feeling, more or less conscious, that the festivals which are. not 


_Pentateuchal are tribal, and have lost their meaning now that the 


Jewish nationality has perished.* The festivals retained in accordance” 
with this distinction are the Sabbath, the Passover, the Pentecost, the 
Day of Memorial, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Tabernacles ; 
of these, one only, according to the Biblical exposition, celebrates an | 
incident in the Jewish national life. Tradition has joined to the 
Feast of Pentecost the remembrance of the Sinaitic revelation, and 


_ the Passover undoubtedly recalls a national ‘event. Nevertheless, the 


Decalogue is a code, and the escape from Egypt an event of such 
enormous religious importance in the world’s history that it might well 
be possible for other races to join with Jews in prayer and praise upon 


-the days which commemorate them.. Those who believe in the essential — 
doctrines of Judaism can hardly acquire for themselves a new and 


_ unhistoric form for the expression of their faith, They may re 
find the Jewish ceremonial not unfitted to their religious needs. > 

‘They will, however, hardly find it so while the public services are ` 
conducted in a dead language. With the exception of the sermon, the 
language used in the orthodox synagogues is uniformly Hebrew.. Reform 
has laid down the rule that some or most of the liturgy should be read 
in the vernacular language of the worshippers. Different reform con- 
gregations have adopted different procedure. A very few have entirely 
abolished the use of. Hébrew in the synagogues. Others have only 
done so partially, and to a greater or lesser extent. In the synod of 
Reform Rabbis, held at Frankfort in the year 1848, fifteen voices out 
of twenty-eight denied “that the retention of any Hebrew in ‘the 
public worship was objectively necessary,” although it was unanimously 
agreed- that the time for a total abolition had not yet come.t It ig 

* “Tho ooremonial law ought not to be for us a nati al or a politcal law, a law of life . 
or of morals > re Dia Religion ceremonial in the most literal sense of the 


word.”__8. Aten des Judenthums. Bertin, 148, n 282.” 
ye cad AMOK der xweiten Babbiner ie <u. cuales 
M.” 1845, pp. 15-29. 
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obvious how potently the femoval of the Hebrew language might help 
to spread the knowledge of the trne character of the Jewish faith. 
The synagogues would then no longer be closed against the inquirer into 
the actual condition of Judaism. At the present time the tedium of 
listening to a long service in a strange tongue prevents even the curious 
outsider from entering their doors. But if the vernacular language 
were used in some or most of the liturgy, anybody would be able to 
judge for himself whether the Jewish ritual, as well as the Jewish 
doctrine, satisfies his religious requirements. Jewish reformers, 
however, cannot shut their eyes to the grave objections still existing to 
a complete abolition of the Hebrew language in the public worship. 
While recognizing that such an abolition would be in harmony with 
reform principles, they must nevertheless readily admit that the time for 
carrying it out is very far from being at hand. 

The effect of these various changes in doctrine and form tends in the 
desired direction of denationalixation. Jewish reform, without breaking 
with the past, can make ‘of Judaism a religion, and nothing more 
than a religion. Without denying the inspiration of the Bible, it 
can escape from the bondage and death of the letter to the liberty and 
life of the spirit. It can proclaim in good consistency the principle of 
religious development ; it can look forward with some hope to a noble 
future. But what is the nature of that future to be? Is Judaism 
still to move along the path of universalism ? Will strangers in blood 
but fellows in faith at last be gladly bidden to come within the full 
religious companionship? Will Judaism ever re-echo the prophet’s 
words, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters’? 

The subject of proselytism is again before us. Now that the national 
elements which have clung for so long round the inner sanctuary of the 
Jewish faith are passing away, it behoves the adherents of reformed Juda- 
ism to consider whether they are both willing and anxious to disseminate 
their whole religion beyond the Jewish race. There is no creed which 
so closely corresponds to the religious belief of many educated people 
at the present day as reformed Judaism. It becomes the duty of the 
members of that faith to awake to the knowledge of this fact, and to act 
accordingly. What is the object of the boasted “ mission of Israel?” 
Why, if “the great bond which unites Israel is not one of race, but the 
bond of a common religion,” should that religion not pass in its totality 
to those who are not of the Jewish race? To quote the noble words of 
Geiger,* “The question is not one of vulgar proselytism—of a con- 
temptible traffic in souls; the question for us is how to open wide the 
halls of Judaism to the enlightened adherents of the pure belief in God.” 

The leaders of the Jewish reform movement have not been able so 
far to reciprocate in any considerable numbers the truly religious ideas 
of Geiger. Next to Geiger, the most eminent reformer hes been 


3 Judisoke Zeitschrift fir Wisenschast und Leben, herausgegeben von Dr. Ab, Geiger. 
Heft L, p. 28. -Achter Jahrgang : 1870. 
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Samuel - Holdheim, who died in 1860.* Hb preached for some years 


E im the Reform Synagogue at Berlin; and his published: ‘sermons breathe 


a fine religious spirit, and are written with: much' vigour and ability. 
‘But Holdheim, who’ pushed’:reform in’ public’ worship to an’ exteht 
which. most reformers keenly. deplore; did not believe in the Jewish 
religion spreading in its entirety beyond the Jewish race.. His own 
theory was a mere modification of the ‘orthodox view, that the doctrine 
is to be universally accepted, while ‘each nation is to have ‘its: own 
_ ceremonial He endeavours with some ‘dialectical acutences to’ show 
- that his ‘position is not the same as that of orthodoxy; and that he is 
not admitting a non-religious element mto his Bono: t But it cannot 
. be'said that his attempt is successful: 

; Abraham Geiger does: not, however, stand quite aldne in: his ion 
- i make of Judaism a truly qniversal religion. . Others have.also struck 
the same note, and said openly thet in-the glad acceptance of .proselytes 
Judaism was fulfilling its divine mission: At the Congress of Reform 
Rabbis held at Philadelphia in 1869; Dr. Wise brought forward’ a: 
motion that circumcision should not be required in the éase of. prose: 
lytes. : Dr. Einhorn opposed the motion. He acknowledged that :he did 
not- regard circumcision as binding upon any: proselyte. ` But he wished 
to maintain the‘ceremonyin accordancb with the time-honoured prin¢iples 
of Judaism to, make no progelytes, find to prevent the infusion of foreign 
elements into the Jewish faith..°-Wise then ‘answered him in the spirit 
of: Geiger.[ He differed' entirely from the preceding speaker =- 
“As long as we make circumcision the’ condition of admission irto 
Judaism,.we cannot expect that any persons will-join our religious’ 
community except those who have other motives for their change of 
faith than religious conviction. There is now's countless number -of 
people who agree with us in’principle; are enthusiastic for thé fanda- - 
mental ides of our religion, and share with us'the profound conviction ` 
of the unity of God, who would be ready without hesitation and in all 
sincerity: to repeat the Schema Israel” (the declaration of: the, Divine 
Unity; Deut. vi. 4),- as .their confeasion, of faith: --This rite: of: cir- 
cumcision, and this rite alone, is the great impediment, not because 
these persons-lack the courage to make a sacrifice for their convictions, 
byt because this ceremony is in contradiction with the spirit of our — 
faith.” He knew, he wert on to say; many so-called Christians who 
in principle were better Jews than mahy bòrn in that faith. “It is our 
business to enrol these men jn our ranks. Never was there such a stir 
aaant (xi. p. $61) infusily cls him, the internal enemy whom Judsism has 


his character and literary works in every 


a iis potas aise assertion of the learted professor, h 
my ag aN ie 
: 3j ] “Wir deiken uns den Judisch 
Glanben we dts judisohen Volkeé verbunden : das talm abadie Zeitalter ; i 
aga Glauben an das jüdische Valk gebunden” (p. 154). - 
i tho 


translato sooount of the debate in the anbi kað Abie Jab 
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in the religious ‘world as st the present day. The old systems are 
undermined by the spirit of progress. Let us be true to our mission in 
demanding nothing which is not an essentially religious condition.” 
Schlessinger, too, agreed with Wise. Chronik took the same view. 
“Paul and Mohammed,” he said, “ have conquered the world with the 
principles of the Jewish religion in one hand and -the abolition of ex- - 
clusive rites in the other. It is our duty to unite with the enlightened 
men of other creeds, to declare openly that we are in complete harmony 
with the efforts to attain progress, and that we reach out the hand of 
fellowship to those who are fighting the battle against antiquated 
systems.” 

These-words ring with the full recognition that Judaism must play 
the part and fulfil the duties of a universal religion. They are spoken 
from the heart of earnest men who would fain see Judaism occupy its 
proper place in the religious world. Not leas fearless and resolute are 
the utterances of Dr. Felsenthal, Rabbi in Chicago.* “The present 
time,” he says, “has no capacity to create new religions.” He goes on 
to urge those who have separated themselves from. every historical religion, 
but who believe the essential doctrines of Judaism, to consider whether 
they would not be well advised to adopt the whole of that faith, to the 
spirit of which they are near akin. “Come back,” so he ends his 
pamphlet, “or come over to us on the ground of Judaism, and you have 
then found a station from which you can apply your levers to benefit 
mankind with good hope-of effect.” 

These are undoubtedly but the words of isolated individuals, of a few 
solitary leaders of advanced Jewish thought. They are mere words, and 
the dream which they express has not been shaped into any sort of living 
reality. The present condition of reformed Judaigm is not encouraging. 
Several and very various dangers beset it. The party led formerly by Hold- 
heim, who sought to put into practice the most thorough-going reform, 
have cut themselves adrift from the Jewish community as a whole., They 
have not been false to the cardinal doctrines of Judaism, and their actual 
reforms have been honestly meant, but their result is none the less Uisas- 
trous. Violent changes, without due regard to the continuity of Judaism 
in the past, are as far removed from fruitful development as the most rigid 
conservative orthodoxy. The evils of these radical alterations have struck 
many reformers so keenly that they are at present inclined to err in the 
opposite extreme. They attempt to minimize the differences that separate 
them from orthodoxy, and show that reform is something much narrower 
than it really is.f But if reform is anything less than a complete change 
of attitude as well as a modification in certain outward eeremonies, there 
is nothing to be urged in favour of its existence. Differences of opinion 


r “Zur Proselytenfrage im Judenthum.’’ Ohicago, 1878, 86-88. Dr. Felsanthal's 
views are the more astistactory because in U pain g“ dæ Christlichen Mis- 
sionswesens,’’ published nine years previously, he takes up the same position as Holdhem 
and arth 

+ This Jine is no and gary | Dr. Lasar Adlar in his pamphlet, EEA D a 
oder die conservative eta Mol Nae itato Coseoryatindus Strassburg, 1878. 
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in ‘matters of detail-ahould not cause a dinika in a small religious còm- 
munity, otherwise the number of separate parties would be infinite. 
Differences in principle and doctrine can alone justify secession. There 
is room for two divisions in Judaism—an orthddox party believing in the 
divine tradition, the verbal inspiration of Scripture, and the national 
idea; a reform party which, denying the theories of divine tradition or 
` verbal inspiration, teaches that Judaism is only a religion, the Jews only 
adherents of a religious brotherhood. 

Here are sufficiently. grave differences to compel the existence of two 
separate divisions; but minor differences of detail in either should ‘not 
lead to the eatabliniment of new parties. The reformers who can- gub- 
scribe to theese distinguishing doctrines should seek to keep together and 
work for common ends. They should also, without disguising the real 
differences of their faith from orthodox Jews, attempt to provide such 
_ an outward framework for their creed as will not break suddenly and 

violently with the traditions and the life of the past. For that frame- - 
work, without sacrificmg any of the principles of reform, must remain 
distinctively Jewish. It must not bear the mere stamp of`nineteenth-` 
' century religious opinion. ` It must also bear the stamp of two thousand 
years of past history. 

. Whether reformers who share these views will be able: to spread bars 
widely, is exceedingly doubtful. The disease of. religious indifference 
has attacked the adherents of reformed Judaism with especial vehemence. 
` It is not necessary to believe, as orthodox writers suggest, that this 

indifference is a direct result of the reform doctrine, but that it is more 
general among the reformers than among the orthodox is probably trne. 
What the future of Judaism under these circumstances will be, cannot 
__ easily’ be foreseen. Those Jews who consider it impossiblé that 
orthodox Judaism should play any determining part in ‘the, religioun 
development -of the world can only think of that future with some 
- dismay. Yet, if they believe in the reality of the sacred: mission ‘of 
Judaism, they will work on foarlesaly, though the fruit of their labotir 
they tannot hope to see, 
CLAUDE Mownrsrrone. 
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THE AUSTRIAN WAR AGAINST PUBLICITY, 


AS the world at large any conception of the deliberate, wholesale: 
and persistent efforts of the Austrian Government to suppress 
every item of independent news as to what is now occurring in 
Eastern Europe? , 
At the present moment nearly every item of information regarding, 
not the Hapsburg monarchy alone, but the Balkan lands beyond it, 
reaches the British public from that paradise of Jew barons, Vienna, 
In the rare cases in which “Our Vienna Correspondent” is a born 
Englishman, and not, as appears to be the rule, an agent of the Aus- 
trian Political Police, the difficulties that he has to contend with in 
presenting events in their true colours are well nigh insuperable. Tho 
principal means of information at his disposal are either direct inspi- 
ration from official sources or the contents of the Vienna newspapers. 
As to the first category comment would probably be superfluouz Of 
the second a good deal might be said. Such news as appears in Aug- 
trian newspapers has first to pass through several filtering channels. 
No political telegram being forwarded by Austrian wires that has not 
previously received the signature of an official censor, information from this 
source loses ipso facto all independent value. Hardly less is this the 
case with correspondence sent through the Austrian post. Not only 
is Ceesar’s post office by no means above suspicion, but even supposing 
the correspondence to have safely reached its destination the public is 
still very far from knowing its contents. Previous to publication every 
journal has to be submitted for approval-to a political police official, 
and should anything in the correspondence be displeasing to this func- 
tionary, the whole issue is confiscated, and the sale of the paper delayed, 
in the most favourable case, till another edition shall have been printed. 
from which the incriminated matter has been cut out. 
VOL, XLII. co 
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But this is not all Most of the Vienna editors, having excellent, 


reasons of a private character for wishing to stand well with the powers 
that he, obligingly anticipate the scissors of the political police. Thus it 
` happens that when an article is written or a correspondence sent alluding 
too openly to facts unsavoury to official nostrils, the editor himeelf not 
unfrequently out-Herods Herod in excising them. ' During the present 
disturbances in Southern Austria a correspondent of a leading Vienna 
_ paper, with whom I am acquainted, wrote a series of letters to his 
journal in which he indicated the ains of omission and commission on 
.the.part of the officials thdt-had led.to: the. uprising ; and described,-with 
the authority of an eye-witness, events not too creditable to the Austrian 
arms, Not one of his lettera was reproduced : but their suppression was 
¿due to the Jewish editor and not to the official Censor.. Even supposing 
some independent item of political intelligence to have escaped the pre- 
caution of the police, and actually to have appeared in an Austrian 
newspaper, it must not be imagined that the telegraphic Censor will 
therefore permit its transmission abroad. The Imperial and Royal 


Government shows itself, if possible, more paternally solicitous for the ~ 


~ digestive organs of.the reading~ public: outside- its:dominions than it. is- 


for those, of ite own. household.. Fogd for publicity it divides.into two’ k 


: Glasses. - One_is for home .consumption, the- other for, exportation.: The 
tranalation and reproduction of telegrams from Vienna published in 
, English journals has oftentimes entailed: the-confiscation of Vienna 


papers, but--on the other-hand things. may be~pnblished for „Austrian ` 


readers which-1t.is not good for profane. eyes.to -look upon. ': Not. long 


since I had-an opportunity. of testing the wisdom-of this truly Austujan . 


. dispensation: .,/4indmg that all the: political despatches. that- I endea- 


ı Suppressed; -L, ventured. on ithe following , experiment. + L- translated 
- verbatim; citing at the same time the-source;-some paragraphs from an 
yarticle in -the semi-official Austrian: Miktery Gareite, enumerating the 


-‘pyernmes open. to -tho Imperial.and Royal. troops for the invasion of-Mon- — 


- -tenegro. Having appeared in the organ of the Austrian ‘War Office 
_ this, st least, I imagined, was,secure of transmission..:-Not so. -After 
: twenty-four hours the telegraph authorities: sent me -the formal intimna- 
tion that-my despatch was-mhibjted, ` Qn- my demanding an explayation, 
-and-nrging that I was but .repeating -what had been published.with off- 
veil sanction .thrqughont the Empire, the head of tho: office. and:ew-officio 
-~ Censor,:an incarnation of. the Augtrian bureaucracy, informed -meo ‘that 
what: Austrian , newspapers might. say: was;-onb thing, but. that. the 
- talegraph-was an-institution belonging: to: the Austrian Government, and 
that he;-aa.an official of that_Government, intended to/use his discretidn 
as to whether arparagraph In: -An eile Terppa PROE abe! ‘ for- 

. warded.to any English journal! -_-; “3 
-This system of.: political- censorship is . “beautifully. capricious- in: its 


application. There is one rule at Vienna, another at, Prague; adq a ' 
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. “svyoured to- send, an English paper through Austrian wires were regularly — 
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another at Ragusa or Cattaro—I am- speaking only of purely normal 
times and circumstances, One paper is confiscated for printing what 
another is allowed to say with impunity, Or—the circulation of a paper 
is permitted in one town or province, and prohibited in another! The 
Srpski List, for instance, the Dalmatian organ of the Austrian Serbs, is 
accorded by the “ Censur’ a mutilated existence in Dalmatia, but -is 
seized and confiscated on the Bosnian frontier. Being the only Austrian 
journal printed in the native Cyrillian character, it is the one paper 
from which the educated Bosniaca could gain a knowledge of what is 
going on in the outside world: but thia is just what does not suit the 
political obscurantism of their new administrators, 

It would seem that in the Hapsburg dominions no official is to be 
found too ignorant or brutal to be entrusted with the licensing of intel- 
ligence and the control of opinion. Throughout the empire-the transmis- 
sion and publication of political news is made dependent on the individual 
whim of local officials. Practically, there is no appeal. .At the time 
when thousands of Bosnian and Hersegovinian refugees were perishing 
of hunger and exposure on Anstro-Hungarian soil, I had something to 
do with the English Relief Committee. Famine typhus having broken 
out among the fugitives at a spot near the Bosnian frontier, and there 
being urgent need of fresh funds from England, it was necessary to 
telegraph the. state of affairs, six days being gained by that method of 
transmission. My telegram was suppressed. In vain [represented the 
inhumanity of such an act, and pleaded that my telegram could have no 
political bearing. The. Censor was obdurate. He did not dispute the 
facts of the case ; the Bosnians were dying: but my description of their 
condition was indirectly a reflection on the officials, and, having the 
power to delay it six days, he, as an official, would exercise that power. 
The case seemed. to me to be altogether so iniquitous, that I sent an 
indignant telegraphic appeal to the Ministry at Vienna, exposing the 
conduct of-.the official, and begging to be permitted to forward my 
despatch. I was not vouchsafed so much as a reply. ° 

It is the characteristic feature of the Hapsburg Empire, that there is 
a secret government above and behind the nominal authority of Parlia- 
ment. In Russia, at all events, there is no disguise. If the government 
is autocratic, it never professes to be otherwise.. .But what. are we to 
say to a government like the Austrian professing. to be Constitutional !. 
. Have those who talk so, ‘glibly of Austria as a “ great Constitutional 
Power,” an inkling of the fact that Francis Joseph has not yet taken his 
; coronation oath to the Bohemian -people, -and that he consequently: 
reigns in his most flourishing kingdom by no-right or title beyond that of’ 
successful usurpation? Can they explain the popular functions of a “ minis- 
ter of the, Imperial Court” ?. Or translate. into constitutional language 
that ever recurring formula of Imperial and Royal ‘administration ; 


=. “ Anf Allerhéchsten Befehl”? Or have they never perchance heard how 


a Parliamentary minister carried out his master: s.occupation policy over 
co2 
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. the heads of two Parliaments? “Do not talk to me of Constitutionalism,” 
_ exclaimed to me only a few months back a leading’ member of the 
. Austrian Parliament and Delegations; “ we have nothing left in Austria 
e but Absolutism’ and Militarism.” When public rights clash with the 
. Imperial will, every one in Austria knows which goes to the wall. The 
E bureaucracy, drawing its real inspiration from the backstairs of the 
- Hofburg, is practically above the. laws. Take the following instance 
that came recently to my knowledge. The illegal tampering with | 

| private despatches had been carried to such’ a pitch in a Dalmatian - 
. telegraph office, that one of the employés ventured to point out that 
some of the duties required of him were not consistent with the law of 
- the land: The only. result of these representations was the dismissal of 

. an official more loyal to the law than to the Vienna Camarilla 

,- The inviolability of postal privacy under normal circumstances is one 
i of the most obvious tests of public liberty. The official Austrian idea 
> of & post office is a bureau of espionage. ‘As a rule the suspected missive — 
- is only ingeniously opened and as ingeniously re-closed; sometimes, 
- however, it disappears altogether. - I'could relate many interesting ex- 
| periences, but will content myself with two. . A British representative on 
: the Eastern shores of the Adriatic was obliged to quit his post for some 
- weeks, his counsels being necessary elsewhere... During his absence he. 
- continued to write every two or three days to his wife about his private 
.. affairs. To reach their destination, the letters had to pass through the 
, Austrian post. Not one of them was eyer received. A case, if possible 
: even more outrageous, occurred to myself. Mr: E. A.-Freeman, previous — 
‘to engraving his maps of Hastern Europe for his “ Historical Geography,” 
sent off his original drawings for my inspection at Ragusa. They never 
. reached me, and had to be remade. Some blundering agent of the 
" Austrian Political Police had overhauled them at the Post Office. He 
- had seen a Serbian Empire extending itself to the Adriatic, He had seen 


a Kingdom of Bohemia. He had seen—horresco referens /—the name of ~ 


Austria confined to a solitary Duchy. The ~ European intellect must be 

: protected from such heretical geograpHy, and he was the man’ to protect 

--it.. If this was history, so much the worse for history. ` -So the maps 
. disappeared , and the historian had to do his work over again. 

But the pretensions of the Austrian “ Censur” are not by any means 

: confined to what concerns the interior. of the Monarchy itself. By a 

straining of International Conventions which, as far as'the weaker neigh- 

'boùrs of the Empire are concerned, might just as well never have been 

made, the Austrian Political Police claims and exercises the right 

of seixzmg and-confiscatmg in transit letters and despatches, which, 

. though sent from one couùtry-to another outside the Austrian dominidns, 

, must pass en rowie over Austrian lines. Telegrams sent from London 

_ or Paris :to: Belgrade are not’ unfrequently confiscated at Vienna! 

- Serbian papers addreased to England or France disappear at the Austro- 

- Hungarian: Post Office, At presènt it is Peen ERa at a much 
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greater expense—to telegraph to England from Montenegro by Turkish 
and Italian lines; but only a short time since despatches sent to the 
Tèmes from their correspondent at Cettinje were again and again sup- 
oy or “expurgated ” by Austrian telegraph officials at Cattaro or - 


My own experiences may serve to illustrate the treatment which the 
publicist, who does not conform to official prescriptions as to what heis 
to write about and how he is to write it, may expect to meet with from 
the Constitutional régime of Austria-Hungary. I must premise that I 
had taken a house for a series of years at Ragusa, in Dalmatia, as a con- 
venient headquarters for researches into the history and antiquities of the 
Illyrian Provinces, about which, and especially regarding the suppréssed 
Republic of Ragusa, I had already collected a considerable mass of 
materials. During the troublous events of the last few years I had 
acted, when occasion arose, as the correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, and had now and then contributed letters to the Pall Mall 
Gazette. In my correspondence I had, so far as Austrian politics were 
concerned, consistently taken the popular side, and had as con- 
sistently exposed the shortcomings of the reigning militarism and 
bureaucracy. So far from being “ Anti-Austrian” in any true sense of 
the word, I had pointed ont the natural basis on which the Austrian 
State might continue to exist asa protection rather than a menace to its 
weaker neighbours. As a confederation of free peoples, an enlarged 
Switzerland, an United States of Eastern Europe, Austria might have 
become the nucleus round which the struggling nationalities between the 
figean, the Euxine, and the Adriatic might group themselves by a 
natural process of attraction. The interests of the various nationalities 
which go to compose the Austrian State would seem so purely defensive 
in their character that it is difficult to conceive of its policy aa acting as 
a standing menace to the European peace, Unfortunately, however, no 
Federal Council of its peoples directs the policy of the Austrian Empire. 
Austria, in the opinion of those in high places in Vienna, ig by no 
means to be looked upon as a partnership of peoples, unaggressive by its 
very constitution. Rather it is a kind of personal estate of the House of 
Hapsburg, to be added to, as occasion offers, by marriage or diplomatic 
pettifogging, or it may be, even, by medisval violence transported into the 
nineteenth century. The Army is a huge personal establishment, and 
the military lackeys can be employed, if necessary, to teach the people’s 
deputies to know their places. The Foreign Office is a privileged 
Casino, set apart for the political gambling of exalted personages, and 
where the pacific interests of peoples are deliberately staked on the 
ambitious throws of Imperial speculation. 

Never had the Government of Austria a fairer opportunity of breaking 
with these fatal traditions than in its treatment of the Turkish provinces, 
the pacification of which had been entrusted to its care by European 
diplomacy. Never, as a matter of fact, did those traditions assert them- 
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selves ‘with greater obstinacy. The interests of thé Austrian -pedples- }: 
demanded! that -the Serbian population of those provinces should be-^ - 
attached’to themselves by sisterly bonds, and. encouraged -i in -their ‘dream `- 
of-achieving: national:ùnity. - The policy of a Military Court was pre- . 
cisely the opposite. It was to use their right of occupying Bosnia, so as N 
` toidrive a hostile wedge in the midst of the' Serbian lands, and +06 taise-a 
wall of‘division between the two free principalities.’ of Danubian Serbia! 
and Montenegro. oTt was togair a! new recruiting ground for- imperial- 
Janissaries, and tò fortify stations ‘on the-road to Salonica;—to act, in‘ 
short, as œ present security ef disùnion anda perpetual menide of aggres-' 4 
sion. ‘Four years ago,’ when thet Austrians entered‘ those ipfovinces, they” 
foand a population worn ont withinternecine war, and glad of-aniy-leasd of- 
peace. ‘ The Mahometaw ińhabitants ‘offered indeed in- places a-despérate'+ 
rekistance, but even they; when they ‘saw that’Kismet wis against -thentj’ 
wore: fain: td sheath their-handjars. ‘The Christians accepted ‘thé oddu? 
pation, not.indeed!as-the- ‘final consimmation : bf their wishes, but -as‘h- 
stage towatds ‘that. consummation. They. were willing. to ‘believe: the? 
official Austrian assurances that the new comers wished ‘to ‘dct. as -Kbéne-> 


- fabtors and liberators: Gradually they were’ titideceived: - <It* begait igs = 


be-perceived that ‘the self-styled - è liberators’ hed--set their foot in -the~ 
oddupied.“provinces only to introduce a more: rigorous. ‘police -dinviplin’s! 
The ‘petty‘ordinaricés’ levied at: the. national alphabet and -language,- 
thé*introduction of:German into the schools and bureatix, wotnded tke” 
national’ susceptibilities in: their tenderest point. : Tt-was observed: that: 
-while the work of agrarian reform, the most necessary, the most: peat 
the ‘most ‘loudly: promised, ‘was delayed month after: month, yêar. 8 
_ year;'the Vienna: Government lost nó time in sdtting About’ the erection 
of: Romish `hisrarchy iha province- almost exdlusively ‘Orthodox. anid? 
Mahometan; and‘that, while the:Serbian schoolrmasters became the special: , 
_ victims of bureaucratic persdcution; every facility. was accorded 'to Jesuit? 
colonists. and ‘Jéw-spéculatori.’ The first blessing of Austrian civilisation? 
sot:befom thé eyes of the behighted ‘Bosnians ‘was the ‘“rëptilé a : 
Thé latest has been'thée‘hidod' tax‘ of tribute-children; <- an 
‘In exposing the true charactar “ofthe : Austrian dministration-i -in the’ 
occupied. ‘provinces} and predicting ‘Its-inevitable reulta, ‘:l-was at Teast 
` sapported-by the public opinión: of the Austrian subjects - 'amoùgst” whHòn 
I`lived, to whom ‘as kinsmen arid. borderèrs:of. thé Boshiahs`and- Herset 
govinians the facts“ were notorious, and'; who, shut off from any -fred! 
criticism oftheir own bureaucracy by the brutality of the official ‘Censitit,”?: 
were content at ‘least to-have their protestations chronicléd'in:the English’ 
press.” The exposure of grievances ‘being necessiry fer: their removal; 
and the knowledge of the rocks ahead” bèingi'easential-to- the tight 
stæting of the ship of- state, it might have been thought’ that the ‘criticisms 
and: forecasts -of ‘an 'onlooker, more than justified since’ by the course of 
events,’ would riot ‘have been without value ‘for the Austrian Govefnnient: - 
itself, I-had even the presumption to imagine that, the Ocenpiad: 
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Provinces being temporarily administered by Austria-Hungary on behalf 
of collective’ Europe, Europe itself had some right to know from 
independent witnesses in what manner the Imperial and Royal adminis- 
. trators treated those it had undertaken to protect. Such, it appears, is 
not-the opinion of the Cabinet of Viennas, 

‘About the beginning ‘of last year the military clique at Vienna 
resolved on. the most flagrant act of tyranny and illegality that they had 
yet perpetrated. With that high-handed contempt for local liberties 
and ancient. charters that Imperialism seems to share with extreme 
democracy, it was resolved to sweep away the last and most valued of, 
the privileges; ‘which the Bocchese and Crivoscian subjecta of the House 
of -Hapsburg enjoyed .by treaty right and the prescription of centuries., 
Although the subject has-been recently touched..on in.these pages,*. 
and by a.master-hand, a slight historical restrospect. is necessary to my 
present purpose. The wild Alpine region that frowns in every-direction 
upon the winding “ fiord” of Cattaro has-been divided by.an- arbitrary. 
fate into two political divisions. The greater. part of the inland 
mountain: mass forms the Principality of Montenegro, but .the_sea-coast: 
of the Bocche and an angle of the interior known as Crivoscia (from its, 
principal clan) have been divorced from the lands to which nature has 
united them to .become successively a. dependency of the Venetian 
Republic and:of the House of Hapsburg. When, .in 1420, Cattaro 
and the Bocche commended themselves to. the Doge of Venice, the 
inhabitants were careful not only to guarantee their ancient customs, but 
with singular foresight to reserve their freedom of.action in.case Venice 
were no longer capable of protecting them. “ Jf,” runs the instrument 
of submission, “ the Republic of Venice, in consequence of any polttical 
event, be no longer in a position to. defend Catiaro,.in such a case it 
shall have no power either to cede our territory or to. dispose of it by 
barter, but- shall simply abandon wu, leaving. ii in that state of liberiy 
which i anciently enjoyed.” Thus, when in 1797, on.the suppression of 
the Venetian Republic, the Austrians claimed the Bocche as a part of 
the.old Venetian dominions, the act: was one of usurpation in a. double 
sense, The House of Austria, however, had hardly time to exercise its 
newly usurped titles before it lost them by the Peace of Presburg, snd 
in 1801 the Bocche with the rest, of Dalmatia fell to Napoleon. 
Hitherto the Bocchesl, in defiance of all pnblic right, had been shifted 
about from one foreign dominion to another. by generals and diplo- 
matists. On this occasion, however, they“resolved to choose their own 
ruler. They‘placed themselves under the Vladika.or Prince Bishop of 
Montenegro, and, aided by the Russians, but principally by a British 
squadron under Captain Hoste, succeeded in ousting the French from 
the whole Bocche. On the 29th of October, 1818, the Act of Union 
between the Bocche di Cattaro and Montenegro was formally con- 
summated by the spontaneous action of the inhabitants. For the first 


* See Coxtomorary Revirw, May, 1882. 
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and last time in their history the monstrous ‘divorce between the tribes 
of the sea-coast and the little principality beyond, with which they are - 
united by race, language, creed, customs, and geographical position, 
was annulled, and Montenegro obtained her natural haven. “ The two 
border provinces of the Bocche and Montenegro,” runs this solemn 
- Act, “swear to God on either side to be faithful to one another, and 
under all circumstances, and in.every ‘event to remain one united 
people.” They further declare that, if at any time compelled to submit 
to a foreign government, the two peoples will continue to share their 
. destiny together, and stand out-for their ancient privileges. Foreseeing 
the probability of their again being handed over by the diplomatists’ to 
some foreign dominion, an emissary was despatched to secure at least - 
the formal recognition of. their rights from either of the three Powers,. 
Russia, Austria, or England, who would accept the part of protector. 
Plamenats, the Viadika’s envoy, turned for this purpose, first to the 
Emperor Alexander. In May, 1814, the:Czar, then at Paris, gave a 
written reply to the envoy, recommending the Prince Bishop to hand 
over the Bocche to the Emperor of Austria, atthe same time guarantee: 
ing the inhabitants in the name of his Imperial a the foll enjoy- > 
ment of all their ancient rights and privileges. 

The Austrian troops poured into the Bocche. The Vladika retired to 
his mountain eyrie. The union of the two free peoples was forcibly. 
dissolved. Montenegro was again deprived of her sea-outlet, and the 
Boccheai, torn ftom their kinamen’s arms, were formally consigned to 
Austrian domination by the Congress of Vienna. It might have been: 
at least supposed that, if Montenegro. was to be treated thus as a 
catspaw by the Powers, and deprived of her hard won coast land; if the 
choice of the Bocchesi as to their future ruler was to be.ignored, the. 
assurance ao solemnly made to the Vladika, that the ancient privileges of. 
the inhabitants should be reapected,—-assurances of which both Russia. 
and England stood moral guarantora,—would have been held doubly 
sacred, -The Boochesi, however, soon learnt to their cost, that it was 
' one thing to. trast to the constitutional pledges of the Doge of Venice, 
and quité another to the plighted word of an Emperor of Austria. - 
They saw foreign functionaries, ignorant even of the language of the. 
country, thrust into their midst; they found their industry and com-. 
merce crushed by an odious system .of customs and finance, and soon, 
discovered that they had neither rights nor privileges of their own. By 
1869 the Vienna Government thought the country ripe for a crowning 
act of usurpation—nothing less than the introduction of the Conacrip... 
tion, To understand the iniquity of this measure, it must be remem-. 
bered not only that it was ‘a violation of the most valued exemption 
enjoyed by the Bocchesi, but thet the Conscription itself was largely to . 
be levied amidst a miserably poor highland population, who needed all 
their able-bodied sons in their constant struggle for existence, and that 
the service to which they were summoned rendered them liable at any 
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moment to be despatched ‘at the bidding of a foreign despot to fight 
against their free Montenegrin brothers. As a last resort the high- 
landers, amongst whom the Crivoscians now took the lead, proposed a 
compromise. They would accept military service, limited to the 
formation of a kind of Bocchese National Guard. But the military 
pride of Vienna could not brook even this concession. On the 6th of 
October, 1869, an attempt was made to levy the Landwehr in the 
Bocche, and. on the same day the population rose. Twenty-two 
thousand men were hurled against the heroic mountaineers, but the 
allied clans showed a genius for defensive warfare that completely upset 
the calculations of the Austrian commanders. The efforts of Field- 
Marshal Wagner to suppress the insurrection having proved abortive, 
that officer was superseded in command by Major-General Count 
Auersperg, who on the 16th of November attempted a concentric advance 
into the heart of the Crivoscian highlands. Five days later, after a 
hand to hand struggle, in which himself and his general staff narrowly 
escaped capture, in which he lost his trains, and discovered that if the 
insurgents retreated, it was only to renew the attack in a more 
advantageous position, Count Auersperg found it advisable to withdraw 
his headquarters on board his steamer. Of the original attacking force 
over half were hors de combat, and the 44th regiment alone had lost 
840 men. On January 11, 1870, in the small highland village of 
Knezlatz, the Austrian General Rodich concluded peace with the 
Crivoscians and Bocchesi on their own terms, 

The Bocchesi were soon to have a new experience of how much 
dependence could be placed on imperial pledges. By the Treaty of 
Berlin the Cabinet of Vienna succeeded in tearing away the tract of 
Southern Herzegovina, bordering on Crivoscis, from the hands of its 
Montenegrin liberators, and by this act of aggression secured a threefold 
object. It re-subjected a Serbian population to a foreign yoke; it 
gained a new avenue for an eventual invasion of Montenegro; and at 
the same time it completely turned the position of the Crivogcians. 
The European constellation being only too favourable to Austrian 
designs, those in power at Vienna were not slow to profit by the 
advantages thus gained. At the beginning of last year the Bocches 
learnt to their astonishment and indignation that the imperial 
authorities intended to renew the attempt to apply the military law to 
their district. Those who, like myself, knew the Bocchesi mountaineers, 
were well aware that this attempt on the part of the Vienna Govern- 
ment could only be effected at the cost of a desperate and sanguinary 
struggle. The Austrian officials, however, believed or affected to believe 
that, from the dominant position which they had now acquired on the 
Herxzegovinian side, they could dictate their own terms to the Crivoscians 
and their allies. The official scrihes received the mot @ordre to repre- 
sent the Landwehr question in the Bocche as as good as settled. The 
first inkling of the real state of the case reached the Vienna public in 
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-mutilated and expurgated | translation of oné ) of my. own letters to the — 
Manchester Guardian, some shreds - of which ass somehow = the ~ 
official acissors. -` hn oT OPE Te 1 
The sinus pai ba ee ae E E, Again Tl again. a. 
pointed. out the deplorable results ‘which’ must ensue if the military- 
party ‘at’ Vienna persisted in their-plans,..In a letter written to. the 
Manchester. Guardian, from -Cattaro, on June 18th.of last year, I, wrote, : 
«From :thd- Herkegovinian: frontier to the. borders of Montenegrin- 
Albania I have found thé same fixed- resolntion to resist.. It:was useless: 
that what was possible’ in-1869.:is.now no longer feasible : ‘that. 
` they- were outflankéd and: almost:.surrounded. by the new. extension of: 
- Anstrian territory: that no-assistance could be hoped from Montenegro... 
much: teas” from Rusia. The ever-recurring- reply was, ‘We-have ` 
nothing to lose: but cur liberty;-and. if we: cannot. keep our-ancient rights’. 
we wilk emigrate, in -a- body.” °.On June’ 25;-I-wrote from . Ragusa;: 
S The "sympathy of-the, inhabitants with the Bocchesi in -their resistance: 
te an unjustifiable act-of aggression is widespread, and the .Government: 
has’ considerably: contributed - to its intensity by-suppressing all: native. 
papers which even in the mildest; form presumed to :present the ,case of) 
- the mountaineers.. _I further ventured-.to inquire “whether the official: 
and officious friends..of the- Austrian .Government who employ «them 
time in suppredsing or barking every item of- unpleasant. news, are the- 
' real friends of the Monarchy, or-whether they are not doing their best- 
to hasten the approach of dangers.whoee very existence they affect to: 
ignore and -to provoke d.great catastrophe, which ‘a true knowledge of the 
situation: might yet ehable Austrian statesmen to conjure by wise con-' 
cession, by timely’ retreat from positions become untenable;.and by tho- 
steady peaceful-corversion of what is at. present (disguises: apart) <a 
Military Monarchy with feet; of clay, into;'a free-confederation of East 
European States ?.”’’ It appears that the Ministers, or.at-least a-con-- 
siderable portion of them, were prepared’to recede’ from their pretensions, ; 
but on.this, as on‘all critical, occasions, the military. clique--which-stands. 
above'and behind the nominal directors of :Austrian policy, : persisted in. 
its-demands,.and thwarted the last attempt at a compromise-by: insisting * 
on the'introduction of the German- word: of command. ‘Militarism:and* 
Imperialism carried the day, and, to- crown. their triumph, resolved. to’ 
séixe the. occasion to introduce the Austrian aoc das into the- occu- 
pice provinces as‘well.- a vof 
' The outbreak of a sensed: T now became a eran. It 
even looked as if the Military ‘clique-at Vienna wished to provoke- one. 
in order to profit by- the: complications that might ensue for the realixa— - 
tion of widér- schemes. ‘I know on unimpeachable authority. that the’ 
“occupation” of Montenegro was believed at the Vienna War Office to. | 
be imminent. - But the official scribes still received, and. carried: out: 
their order to write as if no serious opposition to the. levying of the. 
proposed conscription need be apprehended.” 
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This was the view which ‘the ‘Austrian Government wished to palm 
of not only upon their own, but upon the European public, and the 
Austro-Hungarian deputy who writes the Times Vienna correspondence. 
was industriously employed in spreading it abroad. Yet on the spot 
the certainty of bloodshed was so clear that I-considered no tones. of, 
warning too emphatic for the occasion. “ Unless the Austrian Govern- 
ment recedes from its new pretension,” I wrote nearly two months 
before the. outbreak, “the warlike population: of the Bosnian . and 
Hersegovinian Alps, Turks as well as Christiana, will rise in a last des- 
perate effort.to shake off the yoke that has already become intolerable to 
them. These are ‘grave words, but they are not.used without a. warrant, 
and those whom they concern may. profitably ponder on. their import.” 

On December.4, in’ my character of -correspondent;- I visited 
Crivoscia, then already in a state of passive: insurrection. On this. 
occasion, in answer to their inquiries, I again. assured -the highlanders 
that it was hopeless for:them to reckon on. assistance from any foreign 
power, least of all from England. .I warned them that they stood alone 
against the whole forces`of the Austrian Empire; and that their posi- 
tion was by: nd means sò favourable as in 769, They still maintained a 
purely defensive attitude, and I found that even then they were willing . 
to accept. a compromise by which they would undertake, if freed’ from 
foreign drill-masters, to defend their native rocks as “ Pandours” or 
frontier guards under’ the Austrian standard. ‘This proposition, which 
afforded the Government at the eleventh hour s golden bridge to 
retreat from a false position without prejudice to any real interest, was 
at once communicated by me to a Dalmatian deputy to be conned 


” to the Austrian Government. 


Unfortunately, however, at Vienna, military saanopuibilites take a 
cedence of political sagacity, and this last effort in the cause of peace and 
justice was doomed to failure. 

The insurrection broke out as I had predicted; and rapidly took ack 
extensive dimensions as to give occupation to no less than 76,000 
troops. Events having given the lie to official statements, it only re- 
mained for the Austrian authorities to prevent the knowledge of what 
their own tyranhy had provoked from reaching the outside world. 

The press was gagged as it never had been gagged-before, ‘The tele-' 
_ graph was completely under Government control, and no news except 
the official bulletins was allowed to be forwarded along Austrian lines. 
Once more I had the presumption to believe that the British and Euro- 
pean public had some right to know what the Austrian Commanders 
were doing in provinces entrusted to their tender mercies. By an 
arrangement into which- I need not here enter, I was enabled to send 
via Italy’ some account of what was actually taking place on the Eastern 
shores of the Adriatic. Not-being able to suppress my intelligence 
the Austrian Government resolved to suppress my person. =. 

The action taken by the authorities was altogether so characteristic 
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that it may deserve mentior in detail. On the 8rd of March I re- 
ceived a notice of expulsion from Austrian soil, a secret warrant, as I 


- afterwards learnt from an employé, having’ been at the same time issued . 


, for my arrest shotld I attempt to comply with the public intimation. 


By the terms of the notice I-received I was given three days to quit the . ` 
country, failing an appeal, to which I was legally entitled. . Before the . 


expiration of this term of grace I appealed. 

| ‘The British Consul, Mr. C. L. St. John, also took the matter up, and 

demanded an explariation of the motive of my expulsion- from the 

bladed Caan, The District-Captain, in his reply, stated that it was 
“ persistently reported” (con insistenza si vocifera (1) ) that I publicly dis- 

tributed money to the insurgents, that I had relations with “ suspected 

persons,” and that I wrote articles (i pià odiosi) in tho Manchester 
Guardian, and other papers, against the Austrian Government. 


~ 


Having received a copy of this astonishing document I lodged -a . 


protest with the British Consul, in which I replied in detail to the 
insinuations of the District-Captain. With regard to my alleged 


distribution of money to the insurgents I expressed my amazement .- 
“that a charge of such gravity should be brought against a British . 


-sabject resident in Austria unsupported by a tittle of evidence, although 
the alleged distribution is said to have been- of the most public kind, 


and that it should be put forward by the head of the Imperial and: - 
Royal Administration at. Ragusa on the idle ground of rumour only.” ` 


With reference to “suspected persons” I yentured ta ask how im the 
eye of the law any man could be considered guilty till ‘convicted of 


crime, or whether the Imperial authorities claimed a right of excom- - 
munication over citizens still allowed their liberty. With regard to my, 


journalistic offences I observed that a censorship over the English press 
seemed to me td be a new prerogative of the Austrian police. `- I- urged 
that the numerous friends I had among Austrian subjects, and the 
profound sympathy that I felt for the Austrian peoples, was, in a Còn- 


śtitutjonal State, the best guarantee I could offer for the loyal. 


intention of my writings. .So far from being in any true sense preju- 
dicial to Austrian interests, my letters to the English papers were 
nowhere quoted with greater approval than in the Austrian: dominions. 


-< Tf” I continued, “I have severely and on various occasions: criticised : 


the Imperial and Hoyal Administration in the occupied provinces, I 


have done. no more than has been done by representatives of the, 


Austrian ‘and Hungarian peoples in the Parliaments ' of. Vienna -and 
Buda-Pesth, and miy predictions on that head liave certainly not been 
~ discredited by recent events. My views regarding these Southern 
Provinces, so far from being peculiar to myself, are shared by the 


majority of the Austrian population amongst: whom I reside ; | by Aus. 


trian deputies and by Austrian statesmen.” 
The British Consul, having forwarded a copy of my reply to the _Dis- 


_trict-Captain, requested an interview with the Civil and Military 


& 
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Governor of Dalmatia, Gerferal Jovanovich, who was then at Ragusa. 
General Jovanovich, who, as afterwards appeared, knew that my arrest 
was determined on, professed to the Consul not to attach much impor- 
tance himself to the accusations of his District-Captain. Mr. St. John 
thereupon proposed a compromise. If I, without waiting for the issue 
of my appeal, would consent to quit the country quietly and of my own 
accord, and to absent myself from the disturbed district till things had 
settled down again, the Governor-General on his part undertook to 
recommend my eventual reinstatement in my house and property. The 
Consul at once submitted this proposal for my consideration, and, feeling 
that my presence in Montenegro, the only other place from which I 
could continue my correspondénce, would, under the actual circumstancs, 
be a source of embarrassment to the Prince’s Government, I agreed 
with some reluctance to accept the Governor’s terms. Mr. St. John 
at once returned to the Governor’s quarters and informed him that I 
had agreed to his proposal, upon which General Jovanovich observed 
that I had better take my departure by the steamer that left the next 
morning. At the cost of much personal inconvenience I prepared to 
comply with this last demand, and, accompanied by my wife, drove down 
next morning to the quay, where we were subsequently joined by the 
British Consul. To our amazement and indignation, on attempting to 
embark, I was stopped by a gendarme and soldiers with fixed bayonets, 
and forthwith arrested. It was in vain that the British Consul appealed 
to the Governor’s word. General Jovanovich had gone off in the night. 
' The gendarme simply replied that he had his orders, and insolently 
refused to show so much as a warrant! It afterwards came out that 
- the authorities, believing that some of my papers were at the British 
Consulate, were averse to arresting me in my own house, and had hit 
on the discreditable trick of professing to consent to my departure in 
order to give me time to collect, in my travelling effects, the documenta 
which it was hoped might irretrievably compromise me. 

My luggage was now seized by the expectant functionaries, and I 
myself was marched off to the common gaol, where I had first to submit 
to the preliminary indignity of being stripped and searched. Next I 
was led up into a stone ‘corridor, entered by an iron-barred gate, over 
which was written in large letters, Condannati—the condemned. At this 
point the gaoler took up a huge bunch of keys, and unlocked and unbolted 
a door at the end of the corridor, which opened into my new place of 
‘residence. The cell which I was now to pace for seven weary weeks 
was clean and tolerably large, being used occasionally as a sick ward. 
- The walls were of immense thickness, the roof was of vaulted stone, 
supported by a massive pier in the middle, aud the windows, only to be 
reached by climbing, were double-barred and looked forth on bare walls. 
For several days I was not allowed a light, and the gloom was most 
oppressive, until, owing to the solicitations of our Ambassador, a special 
permit was sent from Vienna. After being left to my reflections for some 
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hours; -I was conducted ‘to a -private office’ of . the . Tribunal, to' see the 
‘opening of my Tuggagë. - . Everything. was overhauled. in..the, most: 
‘ystemati¢ mannier by- experts; in the presence of. the Pablic Prosecutor 
arid: á Judge, and all my. private -papers and: letters were at „once 
<aéqneattated”—niy wife, who had taken refuge. at the:Consulate, being 
‘dllowed to-claim the'rest of my. effects. .On this.occasion I had begged, 
‘amongst -other “articles- of the -toilet, to be -allowed..to. retain,a.small 
“mirfor out - ofsiny dressing case, when: the: demand, was opposedion. the 
‘part of -the’ Crown: on..the: ground that:I might use:it ás: a.lethal | 
'weapon”-l : Whether I-was suspected:of the intention -of murdering the. 
‘ gaolér’ or of cutting my own.-throat I did not. learn, and happily the judge | 
-took a- Diore ‘liberal: ‘view. -Meanwhile my house was ransacked. .:, All 
mý papers, my- litorary ‘work, my wife's private. letters, were.seized.upon,,. 
- and sich was tho animun with which: the search. was conducted.that the- 
‘oushiotis ‘and aver the bolsterswere: ripped: open, and the paper sarapa of 
old letters. with which some of-them were: stuffed were carried off- under 
‘ official seal to the Tribunal, where -experts in this eae of: vors maid 
dayr in trying to-piece them'‘together. : - - cz, 

I was not allowed: to consult. an advocate, nor was roe some. rer 
iist I was informed on what'charges I had been arrésted., . The charge, 
‘when at ‘last read out, proved to be ‘one of high treason; couched.. in 

‘“vagde and high-sotmding ‘language, .the principal. counts. being that Lhad 
-excited the insurgents to revolt,-and aided them.in their resistance, and 
that T had -further committed -the high crime and misdemeanour of 
corresponding with foreign-countries, tothe prejudice of Austria, The: 
_ get ‘was: ‘@pread.. aw- broad. as - possible, so. as ito .haul in. any scrap 
Sof incriminating. evidence: ` The -plan of the authorities had been to im- 
- prison me first and to‘manufacture their formal act of accusation.at their 
“leistire-(the charges already read out-being..merely, I was. informed, of 
‘‘ preliminary nature), out‘of-my own papers and out of.any, admissions 
that might be extracted from me in the course of...crossquestioning. 
On my appealing. and demanding at least to..be let.out on bail, my 
appéal-was rejected on: the. ground of. the gravity..of the accusation, 
- which, if substantiated, involved, .I- was informed, :as'. the lowest pénalty, 
“teh yedre’--imprisonment !” :I.:was: now.-subjected. to an -hours:long 
“© Taquisition;”’' the object-.of. which seemed. to .be..to . extract. from me 
_ some confession: that might, be-used against myself... My..manuscripts,. 
being ‘mostly. written in- English, were.-next.lookéd through. by. an 
_« intefpteter (the process: Jasting over a. week), who handed over to. the 
- Judicial: functionaries present: any documents. believed. to. have political. 
. import. ‘‘The-discornfiture ‘of the Public Prosecutor, as.day after..day 
- passed without “the discovery.of any. of those: damning . proofs .of ,com- 
- plicity- with’ indirection on which he-had speculated,.was not: alittle 
‘amusing to watch. -The.political-matter brought to light was solely of 
-a journalistic or historical nature, and even an Austrian..Procuratore. di. 


-t Stato might find some difficulty in. asking'a Court to condemn & Dai et 
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subject to ten years’ imprisonment for articles in the English press! 
Amongst the documents that seemed for some reason or other to excite 
the gravest suspicion was'a packet of writings in the Serbian language. 
When I saw the imperial fanctionary take this up with a positively por- 
tentous look, I found some difficulty in keeping my countenance, It 
related exclusively to nymphs, dragons, vampires, and other innocent 
creations of Slavonic fancy. After a short perusal, I observed him drop 
the documents as if he had burnt his fingers. There was a long essay 
on the Ostro-Gothic dominion in Dalmatia, while reading which the 
interpreter was specially requested to observe.if-it contained allusions to 
the modern history of the province; and an.archreological map of a part 
of Illyria, in which I had marked the sites of various pre-historic monu- 
ments, was set aside as of strategic import ! 

When this examination hed lasted some days, the authorities began to 
perceive that they had placed themselves in an awkward position. * The 
desired evidence which should prove that. the insurrection was the work 
of a foreign agitator, and not oftheir own misgovernment, was not forth- 
coming. Special inquiries were now set on foot by the military autho- 
rities at Trebinje, Cattaro, and elsewhere, and denunciations against 
me were invited. A supplementary accusation of harbouring deserters, as 
false as those that had gone before it, was made against me to fill up the 
time, and in order to excuse the long delay in bringing me to public trial, 
the vulgar calumny that I had distributed “golden sterlings” amongst 
the insurgents, and literally bribed:‘them into revolting, was circulated 
by the officials and reproduced with the imprimatur of the Imperial and 
Royal Censor in all the journals of the Monarchy? Meanwhile the 
British Government, though hampered in its action by the case of the 
Irish-American suspects, had been making strong unofficial representa- 
-tions, to. which the Imperial and Royal Government had so far yielded 
-as to promise that as soon as the preliminary inquiry.was concluded, a 
special report on my case should be sent to. Vienna, and that if the 
charges were not found to be substantiated, I should.be.at once get at 
liberty.. l i 

But they had no intention. whatever of hastening the “ preliminary in- 
quiry.” Week after week this was allowed to drag on, apparently with the 
sole object of keeping me in durance. Finally, the judge. himself who pre- 
sided over the secret inquiry openly expressed his opinion that the charges 
were 80 flimsy, and so entirely based on suppositions, that it would be 
impossible to bring the matter into open court, or even to draw up a 
formal-Act of Accusation, and then at last, my papers having been for- 
warded to Vienna, a peremptory order for my release was despatched 
to the local officials. After seven weeks’ solitary confinement, I was 
‘informed that the Public Prosecutor had withdrawn the charges against 
me, and I was free to leave my cell. I received however.the further in- 
timation that the decree of expulsion being still valid I must quit Austrian 
soil within twenty-four hours. 
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- My own case was by no means a solitary onè. No less than six 
- correspondents were arrested on similar charges at Ragusa and Cattaro 
alone, and one of them was shot without further ado. Among these was 
-my friend, M. Spiridion Gopesvich, who was arrested about the same 
time as myself, and who was acting as correspondent to the Wiener Allge- 
meine Zeitung. He is well known for his historical sketch of Montenegro, 
‘yeviewed some time since by Mr. Gladstone in .the Ninéteenth Century, 
-for his works of:travel in Albania and the Norse countries, and for his 
military criticisms that have from time to time appeared in the Deutsche — 
Heeres Zeitung and Militair Wochendiati. The chief cause of his arrest 
was a series of articles that he was contributing to the German “ Army 
Gazette,’ in which he described the defeat of the Austrian troops in 
’69 by the brave Crivoscian highlanders, and had vindicated, like myself, 
their constitutional: rights. Like myself, he was imprisoned on a 
‘splendidly vague charge of high treason, and. having the misfortune to 
` be, like the other correspondents: arrested, an Austrian subject, though 
-of Montenegrin descent, he was treated at first like a condemned: 
felon. He was confined in a miserable dungeon, given the coarsest 
criminal fare, and so brutally treated that his health broke down, when 
the authorities seem to have taken the alarm, and his treatment was 
ameliorated. _ 
The case against him completely broke down, but he was kept two 
-months in prison, and finally let loose with the remark that he had . 
narrowly escaped the hangman! Had my own trial ever come on, Mr. 
Stillman, the Times correspondént, was prepared to comè over ‘from 
- Athena to report upon it. He has since learnt that had -he set foot on 
: Austrian soil the local authorities had orders to arrest him ! 7 g 
Bat it must not be thought that all correspondents are equally odious 
‘to the Austrian Government. Since.my release a curious story has 
reached me from Cettinje. A certain Vesich, professing to be a corre- 
‘apondent of various Serbian and Russian papers, arrived in Montenegro, 
and, tp gain credit among the mountaiseers, professed to have distributed 
various sums amongst the Crivoscian refugees. The Prince’s. cousin, 
- Bozo Petrovich, having reason to. doubt his story,’ instituted ‘searching 
‘inquiries among the Crivoscians and elsewhere, and found that there 
was not a word of truth in Vexich’s statements. Thereupon the soi- 
: disant correspondent was arrested by the Montenegrin Government as 
‘an impostor. Hardly, however, had Vezich been a day-in prison than 
Prince Nikola received a visit from the Austrian Minister-resident, 
- Baron Thoemmel, who gave him to understand that there were reasons 
that made the detention of Vexich highly displeasing to the Imperial 
- and Royal Government. Vezich was accordingly released, and allowed 
. to retire to the Austrian town of Cattaro, in the Bocche. -Here his 
- professions appear to have gained easier credence than among the wary. 
Montenegrins. With such address did he act the part of a sympa- 
thetic journalist as to worm himself completely into the confidence of 
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the Bocchesi, having done Which he denounced to the authorities no less 
than forty-two of the inhabitants on treasonable charges. To this class 
of journalists even the Austrian Government can extend its toleration. 
It must be admitted that, so far as present occurrences in Eastern 
Europe are concerned, the Austrian War against Publicity has achieved a 
very considerable success. Absolutely no independent information is at 
present attainable by Europe regarding the provinces “ occupied ” in its 
name, If secresy were a remedy, or the ostrich attamed security by 
hiding its head in the sand, the Vienna Government might indeed have 
reason to congratulate itself. The official bulletins inform us that 
“ Order” again “reigns” in Bosnia and Herzegovina; a statement 
which in the most favourable aspect can only mean that active insur- 
gency in the province has relapsed into a passive’ phase. We are told 
that Crivoscia has been victoriously occupied. But it is a palmless 
victory.  Solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant: the pacification of 
Crivoscia is complete, for Crivoscia is a desert. A huge political crime 
has been committed at the cost of much bloodshed, but without one 
compensating advantage. The recruits are not forthcoming. After a 
prolonged and desperate resistance, in which women and children died 
beside their husbands and fathers, the Bocchese highlanders, unable to 
preserve their liberties in their own land, have done what from the first 
I predicted they would do if forced to yield to overwhelming force. 
They have migrated in a body to Montenegro, leaving the Austrian 
invader in possession of a new Franz Josefs Land of barren rock and 
snow.” The Janissaries of the House of Hapsburg are free to build their 
barracks, but the tribute-children have escaped them. Every glen is 
‘desolate, every homestead is a heap of ruins, the whole highland popu- 
lation has gone forth, leaving only the ashes of their burnt villages “ to 


appeal from tyranny to God.” 


j 


ÅBTHUR J. EVANB, 


VOL. XLII, D D 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL 
_ THEOLOGY. | 


T would be a sorry spectacle to behold a posse of scientific agnostics, 
fired with zeal against superstition, arming themselves with the 
costly implements of scientific research to make ‘a furious ‘onset on 
Westminster Abbey ; piling the treasures of museums in an incendiary 
heap, flinging choice foasils, microscopes, and electrical apparatus through 
the windows; or employing a twenty-foot reflector as a battering-ram. 
- Whatever temporary damage the venerable building might suffer, it is 


certain that the injury would be much more serious to the interests of 


science, and to the assailants themselves. 
- Grotesque ds this supposition may be, we are compelled to witness a 


really more lamentable and surprising spectacle, when those rich realta 
-of modern science which are the wonder and lustre of our age, and those 


bold theories which are the feelers which science puts out into the 


unknown future, are employed by writers of cultured ability, not to 
deepén men’s reverence and feed and quicken what is noblest in man’s 
‘ nature, but to‘blind his intellect in its heayenward Bate, and Ooae his 
grasp on the Unseen, the Eternal, the Divine. ° 

A class of thinkers have arisen, not endowed with any overplus of 
modesty, who (so far as their writings enable us to judge) value science 
chiefly as a weapon with which to assail religion. A plain-spoken pro- 
test ~(it seems to me) is needed, in the name of Science as truly- as 
in the name of Religion, against this perversion of, its triumphs and 
authority to a purpose utterly alien from its true spirit. For the 
lessons of science are yet more precious than her gifts... She has given us 
much and has more in store. But her gifts would be bought too dear 
if the price were the impoverishment of our spiritual nature and 
bankruptcy of faith. 

Cultivators of science, I take leave to think—profeasors and iiaii 
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alike—are doing not a little to loosen its authority, and especially to 
imperil if not destroy ita educational value, by neglecting to draw the 
boundary line sharply round its true domain. A great deal conyention- 
ally passes under the name, which is no more science than bricks and 
timber are a building. It is ari,—the art of making science. The 
facts patiently accumulated, accurately analyzed and recorded, on which, 
step by step, scientific inductions are raised, are the precious materials 
of science: but they are not science. The keen eye of the naturalist, 
the adroit and sensitive finger of the operator ; the insight, imagination, 
and ready invention which mark the man of scientific genius from the 
mere plodder, and enable him to look behind the veil before he persuades 
Nature herself to lift it: these are admirable, invaluable, indispensable 
to the progress of science. But ; they are not science, Theories and hypo- 
theses—the shelves on which we pack and label our facts, the luggage- 

vans in which we forward them on their journey—-are among the most 
useful implements of scientific discovery. But they are not -science. 
Above all, the dicta of individual scientists, how eminent soever, are not 
science. To claim for what at best can but rank as “ pious opinions” 
the authority of infallible dogma, "is both disloyal to truth and perilous 
to intellectual freedom. 

For, be it remembered, liberty of thought—a phrase which often 
stands for much liberty but little thought—is inconsistent with science. 
Where science begins liberty ends. Any one is at liberty either to think 
that two ultimate atoms of matter can occupy the same space, or to 
think that they are impenetrable, mutually excluding one another. This 
liberty results from our present ignorance, But no one is at liberty to 
think that the angles of a plane triangle can be less than two right 
angles, or that they can be greater; because we certainly know them 
to be equal. Liberty of thought is not even the path, of which science- 
is the goal. It is aimply the throwing down of all hedges and walls, 
and banishment of all threatening notices, watch-dogs, patrols, and man- 
traps, whereby our right to explore the waste was limited; so that we 
are free to make our own path as the stars guide us. But we take our 
own risk of bogs and precipices. Doubt may unlock the fetters of 
tradition, and start us, with its sharp spur deep in our heart, in quest 
of truth. But it guides us no atep of the way; and in presence of 
ascertained truth it expires. The freedom of inquiry, and of provisional 
belief or disbelief, which is the condition of honestly working out a 
scientific deduction or induction, becomes irrational when once the 
result is known. Much nonsense about intellectual liberty might 
have been spared, if people would bear in mind the obvious fact that 
free thought and science are mutually inconsistent. The one supposes 
the absence of the other. Hence the immense importance of not 
anticipating science by erecting into dogma the theories, conjectures, or 
personal opinions of scientific leaders. l 

When, for example, we are told in a handbook of physical geography 
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that“ we now know? that the primitive ancestors of the present human 
race, led for thousands of years: the life of wild beasts in the forests, the 
opinion of oértdin anthropologists is illegitimately présentéd to the learner 
as an intégral part of the body of established fact. The grounds of this 
opinion (such as they aré) ought to be fairly stated ; and, at the same time, 
the legrner‘ought to be made aware, that the most ancient human ‘remains 
yet. discovered present a form ‘and development of skall utterly incon- 
sistent with the notion’ that the possessora of those skulls lived the life 
of ‘monkeys.: Were such an opinion unanimously voted by a. pans 
anthropological congress, it would not: thereby be constituted a part of 
science. It would still be conipetent to any instructed person to say: 
Your. opinion ‘seems to meat variance with the facts.’ And if his 
protest were simply hooted down’ as a piece of intolerable presumption 
in the face of such a phalanx of experts, science would no more sanction 
such an assertion of authority than it sanctioned the oe of Giordano 
prang or the dogma of papal infallibility. 

When, again, an‘eminent professor id quoted aś saying, with ee 
to the hypothesis of Organic Evolution: “‘Choose your hypothesis; I 
= have chosen mine; and I will not run the risk of insulting any sane 
man by asking him which he chooses ;” we feel that such language might. 
be. justifiable—even ~praiseworthy—rbgarding ‘a question’: of ‘practical ` 
morality, but that-it-is grievotsly out of place in the region of abstract | 
truth. When; again, encouraged’ by’ such an exramplé, the writer of” 
what purports’ to be a-scientific exposition of ‘Darwinism: not only tells 
this. readers that: if they don’t:agree’ with:him it is ‘becausé-they are 
weak-minded,. but declares that if he id'mistaken` the blame lies with 
thé Creator’for having so constructed the universe -as to ‘mislead him; 
we feel that’ it.would.be well if he could be made to understand that 
he has sinned as mneh: ‘against’ the: tae: Sega “ae as Reames 
those of. decency. 4 

; Akin to ARE and. egitimate methods of dealing with 
sciahtige ‘thought for purposes outside the scope of science, is the device 
‘of representing the. defenders of either Natural‘or Revealed ‘Theology as 
‘living int a‘ state-of hysterical-térror.at the march of ‘Science. : They 
‘are supposed to“ shriek” at each fresh beam of light, and to wink- all 
the harder, like bats into whose cave the unwelcome sun. is peering. 
The. “shrieks” are; jn fact, as imaginary ds the danger. ‘Nothing is more 
peacefully certain than that truth ‘can:never warwith truth.’ There was ` 
‘a: Teacher; more. than eighteen’ hundred years ‘ago, who ‘said to: the 
wstodentas’ in: His! school, “ Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
‘make :ydu free” -Those who reckon themselves His disciples should be 
‘ the last men tó: dread ‘the.advance of truth in any possible direction. 
Rather, ‘they may -well. believe -that>the' lowliest trith ‘is akin -ta the 
‘highest:>:. Even ‘the-story of an: earthworm’ pos a | PA eee 
ee oe of Divine philosophy,. . € 
test, however, counts. for little. It may even’ dó ait fitte 
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misinterpreted as the refuge of those who have been silenced in argu- 
ment, as beaten players are wont to accuse their antagonists of unfair 
play. - It may be replied to the charge of profaning and degrading 
aciénce, that to explode falsehood is to aid truth; and that since all 
truth is akin, to get md of religious superstition must prove helpful to 
the progress of science. The science of the present is legitimately 
employed in the interest of the science of the future. It js needfal, 
therefore, for the sake alike of science and of faith, seriously to examine 
the arguments by which it is sought to array the one against the other. 
Have they any real claim to philosophic depth and scientific accuracy, 
or is their intrinsic weakness equal to their irreverent audacity ? . 

The weapons mainly relied or in the present assault upon the funn: 
tions of Natural Theology.are the theories of Organic Evolution and 
Natural Selection. Evolution is supposed to explain the development 
of the existing state of- thing from its physical antecedents, and those 
again from the chain of earlier. antecedents, reaching back to the 
primordial existence of matter and form. Natural Selection is supposed 
to explain how, in the organic world, evolution may have been spon- 
taneous and automatic. The two together, it is- confidently asserted, 
enable us to dispense with the hypothesis of a Creator. In the words 
of the able writer before quoted, who states the case very clearly, Natural 
Selection ‘offers to our. acceptance a scientific explanation of the’ 
numberless cases of apparent design which we: everywhere meet in 
Organic Nature. For as all these cases of apparent design consist only 
in the adaptation which is shown by organisms to their environment, 
it is obvious, that. the facts..are. cavered by the theory of Natural 
Selection no less completely than they are covered by the theory of 
Intelligent Design. ..... The whole question, as between Natural 
Selection and Supernatural Design. resolves itself into this—were all the 
species of plants. and animals separately created, or were they, slowly 
evolved? For if they were specially created, the evidence of Super- 
natural Design remains unrefuted and.irrefutable; whereas, if they were 
slowly evolved, that evidence has been utterly and for ever destroyed.” . 

It is astonishing that a writer of keen intelligence could pen this last 
sentence without, asking himself, Is it not possible that slow evolution, 
and not independent formation of each species, may. have been the 
actual creative process?.. This question we shall have to sak presently. 
A broader view of the whole field: first invites our attention: No more 
‘syofal misconception of the fundamental idea of Natural Theology .could 
be pot: into words than is~contained in the assertion that the facts 
supposed to prove Supernatural Design are “ covered” by the theories of 
Organic Evolution and Natural Selection. It would be uncourteous to 
‘call it a displey of stupendous ignorance; but ;the cleverest man is 
practically ignorant on any point on which he will not take the trouble 
to think.: Truth disdains the: feeble grasp of self-confident noncha- 
lance. The word “ adaptation” stands for one grand department of the 
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‘evidence of design in Nature; but only one. Choice, and na -of 
means to ends, are the most familiar and legible of all the marks of the . 
presence of mind and will. But there are other marks as convincing 
—e.g., calculation, foresight, ‘order, intelligible law, beauty, benevolent 
purpose. “ Adaptation of organism to environment” is an ambiguous 
‘and cursory phrase, “covering the facts” in more senses than one— 
disguising rather than- describing; because the adaptation is not single, 
but multifold. If “ environment” be taken in the wide sense of the 
universal conditions of life (as heat, light, gravity, cohesive attraction, 
chemical action, change of seasons, and of day and night, with number- 
less others), then one organism is no more adapted to this environment 
than another. Without such adaptation, common to all living beings, 
but actually existent only in individuals, life would not be possible. 
Clearly, of such adaptation, Natural Selection either takes nor gives 
‘any account. But if by “environment” be meant the immediate sur- 
roundings of each plant or animal (as climate, soil, food, and facilities 
-for procuring it, presence or absence of noxious influences, and so forth), 
-we find a very elastic scale of adaptation, from that thorough health and 
vigour in which the creature is perfectly developed, to that stunted sickly 
growth which mey fitly be called a “ struggle for life.’ The fitness of 
a living being’s. habits to its habitat depends largely, especially in 
-animals,. on ita outward form and sixe, which again depend on the 
acne growth of bone,-muscle, or other organic tissue. To this must 
be added the growth of some suitable integument, as the fur of the bear, 
.the scales of the fish, the skin of the earthworm, the shell of the snail. 
‘Behind this set of adaptations (which as regards their utility may be 
‘called mechanical) lies a totally distinct set-—namely, the adaptation of 
the organs of nutrition and circulation to produce these structures and 
keep them (and themselves also) in constant effective repair. How are 
these distinct sets of adaptations—external and internal—geated together 
so as to work to one end? Accepting, for arguments sake,. Natural 


_- Belectron as the true account of the origin of species—and not species 


only, but genera and all larger classes of. living things—it is concerned 
with the “ battle of life,” the adaptation of each organism as a whole to 
the outer world. What light, even imaginary, does this shed upon that 
secret inward force and process by which the minute parts are every 
-moment being formed so as to produce this whole? How can a sane 
thinker. persuade himself that Natural Selection, granting it to be the 
‘actual -law of life, can explain or account for those processes which are 
-the very condition of its existence? Cleatly, if the plant or animal had 
not the power of maintaining (as well as producing) all its parts in 
harmony, and of varying them, so far as it does vary-them, harmoniously, - 
‘Natural Selection could never begin to come into play. Yet it is these 
‘internal processes and structures, in which yital action, chemical action, 
-and mechanical action are so marvellously harmonised and subordinated 
-(in the animal) to sensation and voluntary action, which display design, 
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skill, and intellectual order to a degree nowhere surpassed. Something 
still more subtil Jurks behind. What may be called “ constitutional” 
adaptation lies utterly beyond the ken of our science, and yet is one of 
the most palpable and familiar facts of organic life. Let any one trans- 
plant from the moors to an ordinary garden a few flourishing plants of 
bird's-eye primrose, or of butterwort, or water a root of parsley fern for 
a few months with hard spring water; and he will soon seo the reality 
of this impalpable principle illustrated. The plants will sicken and die. 
The humble little tormentil, on- the contrary, makes itself at home in 
moorland or woodland, pasture, meadow, or sea-shore. Sand, peat, chalk, 
gravel, hard or soft water, the sea-level, or ten thousand feet above it, are 
almost equally acceptable to this contented and adventurous little plant. 
The two kinds of adaptation thus exemplified are widely diverse. The 
cosmopolitan plant or animal will have a superior share of wide dis- 
tribution : that which has special local fitness will have the pull upon its 
immediate neighbours, ‘as daisies and plantains stifle the grass on our 
lawns.” In some plants the constitutional adaptation is such as to leave 
them without competitors—they grow where nothing else will; as sea- 
meadow grass on loose sand hills, or ivy-leaved toad-flax and pellitory on 
old castle walls. In all cases, supposing Natural Selection a reality, the 
pre-existing adaptation or adaptability is its sine gud non. 

No blunder can be more unscientific than to ascribe to a given pro- 
cess the power of producing its own indispensable antecedents. But this 
is precisely what is done when Natural Selection ia opposed to Creative De- 
sign as the cause of “ the adaptation of the organism to its environment,” 

This fallacy becomes more glaring when we turn the question on 
its other side, and look from the organism to its environment. How 
comes it to’ be possible for organised life to adapt itself to its sur- 
roundings ? Simply because the surroundings, through proveases 
stretching (as we cannot but infer) through illimitable ages, have become 
such as to minister to life. Even at this moment, a very slight and 
easily conceivable change in our surroundings—such as the raising of the 
temperature of the ocean to boiling-poimt—would speedily render all 
life impossible on this globe. On examining these surroundings, we 
find that the forces and materials of the inorganic universe are as replete 
_ with marks of design and other evidence of the all-controlling presence 
of Minn, as the structure and fonctions of organic beings. They even 
present them on an overwhelmingly grander scale, They are so legible, 
so.incapable of any reading but one, that if man’s intellect is not at 
liberty to interpret their meaning, Nature becomes an unintelligible 
show, and science itself loses all high intellectual value and sinks to the 
rank of agriculture or manufacture. i 

Everywhere we find the existence of Law, or rather of laws ; each 
force, eech atom, each compound; conforming to its own laws, while 
these ate co-ordinated under higher and more wide-reaching laws. But 
what is a law? A form of thought, It can exist only as a product 
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of.Mind. To suppose that a force or an atom is a_law-to itself, regu+ 
lating.the result of its own activity, so as. to co-ordinate.it with that of 
totally distinct and’ independent elements and forces, is absurd. ‘To. deny 
the actual existence of law—e hierarchy of laws—throughout the.uni- 
verse, is to annihilate science.” “Is it not ‘irresistibly «plain that ibut 
one. conclusion is scientifically possible? ; À universe. balers: on Law 
must.rest on' Mind. -. ° ee Se es 
u But behind and beneath the domanu of al he: hes: soinéthing 

apart from which law, force, and matter: could never build: a platform 
for. organic life—namely, the precise qualities and exact proportions of the 
elemental: forms of malter.: Now these-as distinctly. present the character 
of.being erditrary—i.e:, fixed by an~exercise of will and foresight—as 
the ‘choice. of: materials -and calculation of proportions“ in. any. human 
work..;. The actual quantity and relative proportions: (for example). af, 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon; nitrogen, and calcium, are among the primary 
conditions’ of life on this earth. The inseparable qualities which fit these 
{and other) elements to be woven into the web; built into the structure, 
moulded-into the. forms, of animal'and vegetable lifé, are at once kateni 
and: inexhaustible. They come out only-st the mutual call of-each atom 
not toits fellows, but to those utterly unlike.- :And after all the work 
which inorganic atoms have done during millions of.years in- building.ug 
living forms; they emerge. unchanged, neither improved nor deteriorated. 

Take. a.fact.of-a totally: distinct kind. . The-size (including = 
of_our globe‘is.as.accurately adjusted ‘to the flight of:a butterfly..as: to 
the earth’s distarice:from the sun and‘speed in its orbit... But om these, 
withthe alant: of its axis, and its: speed-of-rotation; depend temperature, 
glimate,. winds; rain, rivers; seasons, “with all their vital influences, .as 
well as:those electric or magnetic conditions of :life of which as yet.we 
now: so little: -.The entire inorganic. platform.on which organic: life us 
‘built, -bears.as- fully and: clearly the marks of aRri¥yicial/CONsTEUeTION=+a 
g: d.. of being . the. -product: of, thought, foresight,. and. iwill-—-as-.the 
structure of the hand, hie the eye; ‘or the ‘composition of sap, milk; 
flour, or gastric juice." D IT Ore 19 OPE a tates 
9. Tt would te epee pe to. n him.that:this; vast: extent and — 
` variety of facta-presents.no, hair-breadth of room.for Natural Selection: 
‘A: historian who should propose to explain the. history of England .by the 
proportion of our.native’ population who have_blue eyes; would have as 
good a case (if-not’ better). as:a' philosopher who pretends to explain the 
appearance. ofi supernatural. design: throughout the whole extent of God's 
universe by the theory of Natural Selection. n g! 
: -[t is*often overlooked or forgotten that-in the physical “universe 6very. 

existence, every occurrence, every linc of hereditary life, is individual 
Every scientific‘truth stands. :for-an infinite «multitude: of: actual facts; 
every law.for an infinite number. of events; every specific, generic, ‘ot 
larger type for a countless. multitude: of individual’ living- units: ~ Yét 
Nature presents to us the appearance.of aiwast.ORGANIO “WHOLE, ‘whose 
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unity depends not on physical necessity, but on delicate adjustments and 
complicated adaptations, which (as we have seen) are essentially intel- 
lectual and arbitrary ; involving relations of number, size, speed, distance, 
equilibrium, proportion, the balance of forces which determines. strength 
of material, and the all but infinite relations involved in chemical com- 
pounds and vital structures, - It is consequently at the.same time’ an 
INTELLECTUAL WHOLE, in which we may be absolutely certam: that every 
fact and law is intelligibly consistent (anpposing our knowledge complete,’ 
and our intellect competent to grasp it) with every other... And it is a 
MORAL WHOLE: a system of benevolent foresight and mutual ministry.*® 
U. I shall presently be able, I hope, clearly to prove that, even 
supposing the doctrine of Natural Selection true, at: does: not in’ the 
slightest degree weaken the evidence of supernatural design even within 
the range of facts which it covers. Wide as that range is, it is limited 


` in comparison with the universe. And-I trust it has been plamly shown 


that to the immense: bulk of the evidence-the.theory of-Natural Seleetion 
has no application. Let us now examine the::bearing upon the: funda- 
mental doctrine of ‘Natural Theology (and of Revealed no leas) of that 
wider theory known under the name of Organic: Evolution, to which 
that of Natural Selection ‘is supplementary.: It is. confidently, asserted 
that the establishment of this doctrine will annihilate the proof which 
the structure of the whole universe and of its several: parts,,down to the 
smallest, has been supposed to fornish. In«that case, “Natural theos 
logians can no longer adhere to the arguments of such writers ds Paley, 
Bell, and Chalmers; without deliberately violating’ the only logical 
principle which separates science from Fetishism.?* Fs thistrue ? Ls there 
even a particle of solid warrant for these confident assertions.? Jet us sees 
` The hypothesis of “ Organic Evolution” may be briefly stated :as 
follows. The inconceivably varied multitudinovs forms .of;lifecin the 
midst of which we find: ourselves are the lineal offspringsof:earlier and 
less developed .forms, and those again of yet simpler. forma;.so that, if 
we could: trace, link. by nk, the .whole chain, or rather cnetwork, :of 
organic existence back to the time when our earth-first became capable 
of sustaining life, we should see it narrowing asit ascended, dnd should 
find the primeval parents of all living beings:.in, certain nodules of 
animated jelly, such as the modern naturalist dredges from -:the--ocean, 


| ™ Another comprehensive-and profoundly impreasive view of ‘design iis presented bythe 
mutual relations of plants. and anmmals. The constitution of the atm ce aorta is ae. 
ble to each order of life ; but each draws in from the air that which'sstams its 

own life and: is death,to the. other, and.aeturns that which to dteelf is useless or poisonous, 
but which to the other is the breath of life. . The relations of herbiyorous and oarnivorouy 
animals are ahother illustration. Yet a writer whom I have before’ quoted has the hardi- 

hood to say that ‘if all, or even some, species had been so interrelated: as to minister to 
each other's necessities, organic species might then have bean likened fo a countless multi. 
tude of voices all mn in‘ one harmonious of praise. But, as it is, we seo no 


vestige of such co-ordination ; every Bpecies ia for -iisalf and for itself along—an outoome 
of the always and everywhere flercely raging = for life.” This reckless amsertion is 
refuted by the flavour of every peach, the chemical composition of every morsel of our daily 


food; by the labour of every earthworm ploughing his dark underground ; ə 
structure of every wheat plant storing the rine ley on whioh the labour, commerce, laas 
public and famıly life of nations depend. *'Sic' ros non vobis melli Si 
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and examines with feelings akin to those of a Chinaman looking at the 
images of his ancestors. Nowadays, unhappily, jelly-fish produce nothing 
but jelly-fish. But had that gelatinous morsel been fated to live, saya 
tnillion or a couple of millions’ of centuries earlier, it might have been 
the progenitor of the race from which Homer and Plato, David and Panl, 
Shakespeare and our eminent Professor, have in their order been evolved. 
' - Whatever objections may lie against this hypothesis, it cannot justly 
be accused of being in itself atheistic, Impartially regarded, it casts 
no shade of uncertainty on the evidence of design presented to organic. 
Nature. No intelligent believer in a Creator, I suppose, imagines that 
each species of plant or animal was created out of nothing, At ail 
events, if this be what is intended by.“ independent creation of species 
the first chapter of the Bible teaches nothing of the sort. Each creature 
ia there represented as formed out of pre-existing material; man himself 


being distinguished by the spirit inbreathed into him by ‘God. There <- 


was some process—whether slow or rapid—-by which the successive types 
of life were embodied. Nor does any Bible-taught believer in a Creator 
hold that creative power is restricted either to the first origin of matter, 
or the production of new forms of life. According to Scriptare, the all- 
pervading power of the Creator is the mainspring. of the universe; and 
its balance-wheel His all-controllmg overmght.: In the noble images of 
Holy Writ, He opens His hand and they.are filled with good ; He sends 
forth His Spirit, “they are crsatep ;” with Him is the fountain of life, 
~: Should it be discovered, as it is conjectured, that the proceas was 
immeasurably longer, slower, and more complicated than has been sup- 
posed, and that the chain of animal life is one, these truths would be 
unaffected. The length of a process does not account for it. Long or 
short, it must have an adequate cause. Ifthe nest and eggs, say of a 
thrush or nightingale, and the wings, legs, stomach, eyes, beak, and other 
organs of the birds that built the nest and laid the eggs, are brimful of _ 
those intricate and delicate adjustments, which ‘are to common sense the © 
unmistakable proof of design; then this proof would in no‘ wise bé 
affected. if it could be shown that the thrush was hatched from the egg 
of a lizard, which lisard sprang from the spawn’ of a fish, the fish from - 
the egg of a mail, the snail from a sea-anemone, which at first was 
nothing but a speck of live jelly. Reason must deal with the facta before 
-us—the bird, with its nest and eggs—however they came about. “And 
if, instead of half a dozen miraculously violent steps (which I beg 
pardon of my evolutionist friends for even imagining), the process has 
been conducted with imperceptible slowness, through myriads of minute 
transformations, the principle is the same. You may attenuate the 
-impression of the evidence as you thin gold wire by drawing it out to a 
prodigious extent ; but you do not lessen its quality or impair its reality. ` 
If the results show design, common sense tells us that design must have 
pervaded the whole process. Why should it be accounted either philo- 
sophic or sciéntific to fly in the face of common sense? ’ 
Circumstances, it is pleaded, are sufficient to account both for the 
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process and for ita results. But before this plea can be allowed, three 
questions must be satisfactorily answered: 1. How are the circum- 
stances themselves to be accounted for? 2. In what consists their 
modifying power over living tissue? 8. Above all, how comes the 
liying tissue, already definitely organized, to be capable of modifying its 
organisation to suit the circumstances? To these crucial questions, it 
is needless to say, no reply is forthcoming. 

Many of the most striking facts of zoology and botany, recent and 
fossil, though they cannot prove as fact, yet harmonize well with the’ 
conjecture that the subordination of type to type, of species to genera, 
genera to broader classes, points back to a real genealogical succession. 
Why should this not have been the creative process? Supposing it was, 
what the facts point to is not a gradual tentative modification, by which 
a creature would rather be unfitted for its present surroundings than 
fitted for any other; but a series of distinct steps, at each of which the 
new born creature was definitely and perfectly adapted to its condition. 
Whatever was the process, as each new type appeared, the mould in 
which it was cast was broken, and the seal of permanence set upon it, 
At all events, if the process was carried on gradually and tentatively, we 
find no record of its failures. In each case the result is as accurate as 
though not simply each- species, but each individual, were independently 
created. It may even be argued that on this view the marvels, as well 
as the evidences, of supernatural design are indefinitely augmented, 
because what is on the common view presented simply as plan, here 


appears likewise as process. 


Creative Evonvtion, therefore, is a perfectly intelligible and legiti- 
mate hypothesis. It is as perfectly in harmony with “ the arguments of 
such writers as Paley, Bell, and Chalmers” (and, I may add, with the 
first chapter of Genesis), as any hypothesis of “independent creation of 
species.” Natural Theology can have no possible quarrel with any 
hypothesis which seeks rationally and reverently to trace the lines along 
which Almighty Power has been guided by Omniscient Wisdom. ° 

III. The reader may here remind me that I seem to be avoiding the 
very crux of the dispute, the hypothesis by means of which it is hoped 
that the idea of creative wisdom may be eliminated, and evolution 
shown to have been self-acting: the doctrine, to wit, of Natural Selec- 
tion. Purposely I have separated the general idea of Evolution from 
the particular supplementary idea of Natural Selection ; because to 
lump them together merely begets confusion. Let us now see if the 
conclusions we have reached are in «any way affected by the doctrine 
which on its first publication many of us admired as a tour de force of 
human ingenuity, but which has since been adopted with faith as 
enthusiastic—and sometimes as intolerant—as though it were the 
newest dogma of the Infallible Church. 

What is needed, in fact, in order to accept the doctrine of Natural 
Selection is rather faith and imagination than logic. Nevertheless, it 
starts from a basis of undoubted fact. First, it is an undoubted fact 
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that. an incomparably greater number of living germs..come into being i 


than-can possibly reach maturity. Millions .of millions of seeds. are 
ripened: more than the surface of the earth can supply. with' room to 
grow: milliona of. millions of -animals ‚are born, beyond what can. find 
food or even: breathing. and standing space. : The many perish on the 
threshold, or..at- some. early stage: of. existence; the fewr survive to 
maturity, and in their turn produce. offspring. Hence. it is: assumed 
that-there muat;;be an incessant universal “struggle for life.” And 
i; is. further rassimed-that.in: this struggle the weaker plants:and animals 


roust. always: be worsted, and the ‘‘fittest:must sarvive.” ` ven. 


Jia second undoubted fact: is, that some species of plants and ef animals 


have an astonishing: plasticity (so to speak)-—a' capacity of. varying £0 - 


widely;.in,fortn,:colour,.ixe;! habits; and inthe internal constitution and. 
structure somawhich these outward modifications depend; that if the 
different.types thus developed werediscoyered in a wild state, naturalists 
would :unanamdusly assign them to different species or even genera: 
Familiar examples. are the breeds: of dogs, some ‘of them .quite.. recent, 
some of immemorial. antiquity ; and of pigeons, all.comparatively. recent; 
ov in the -plant fworld, the food-producing properties: of icertain -grasnes 
(wheats ricesaats,&c.); and the faculty which many flowers. possess (as 
rosos, pinks p daisies, dahlias) of “ doubling,” by changing stamens „into 
petals; ọr-fertile floretsiintò`barren but showy onea. . The. processes by 


iwhichthese remarkable results are obtained are artificial poften requiring - 
the most patient ingenuity: and incessant care. They;are carried on by © 


man for his own service or pleasure, not for the. benefit of the, creatures: 
Tm someccases,-ga cin: the double flowers;.the: development is destructive. 
‘The: double-flowéring plant, having lost the power.of producing seed, can 
be-continueduonlyby such artificial means as striking.cuttings, or dividing 
roota;},.-Sometimes qualities are developed which might, be useful. to. the. 


ereature im a-wild state; as for instanoe, the:speed and keen‘sight ofthe ` 


greyhound, perhaps counterbalanced by his lees hardy constitution... But; 
in alk casea,:theee artificial-breeds of plants. and-.animals,-léft:to them- 


selves in natural circumstances, will from our-point of view.“ degenerate,” - 


butin realityswill be regenerated,——t.e., ther progeny. will.tend:to revert, 
more. or-less completély,.to.the type :of ther wild. ancestors» >. wis 
-:cktis.assnmed that:what, Man. does. for his. dwn . service. a pleasure, 
Wature:(whatever that: word may mean}:can do: for. the- benefit of the 


plants and animals themselves. It is. assumed that: the limited, though | 
considerable;.capacity_of modification: .on .which man practises in the case . 


of ‘aifew species actually belongs,in unlimited degree, to all species. It 
is assumed ‘that. Nature..has from the, beginning: been, incessantly at 
work: m thus modifying hving forms; and that some, at all events, of 
these. modifications must give the plant or animal #o. modified an effective 
advantage in the struggle for life. , And finally, itis. assumed that not 
only. thesa: fittest individuals survive, but- that the - modifications them- 
selyen survive, and. are. permanently inherited, constituting the. eee 
of a new species. : 


aiii 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. All 


The objections to this ‘formidable series of assumiptions are both 
obvious and weighty. First of all, the argument from man to Nature, 
from artificial processes to natural (the very argument which Natural 
Theology is blamed by its critics for employing), is rationally intelligible 
only on the supposition that behind “Nature” is a Supreme designing 
Mind and controlling Will. Secondly, if Nature has thus worked in the 
past, so energetically as to evolve all existing species, the same process 
ought to be taking place now; evolving before our cyes, if not new 
species, at all events modifications tending to produce new species. It is 
ridiculous to say that the process goes on too slowly for us to detect it. 
Does it go on atali? Thirdly, the differences which mark off species 
from species, genus from genus, are by no means identical with the 
differences which give either to species or to individuals special advan- 
tages in the struggle for life; as of course on the theory of Natural 
Selection they ought to be. Sometimes they are, which makes it the 
more significant that commonly they are not. Fourthly, the new varie- 
ties developed by man’s labour are unstable, always tending back to the 
original type; whereas species and genera are permanent. Not but what 
well-marked natural varieties sometimes arise which wear such an ap- 
pearance of permanence that (as in the case of certain English brambles) 
even the most accomplished naturalist may be deceived into ranking them 
as species. But on the disappearance of the circumstances which de- 
veloped them, they vanish, and the specific type reasserts its stability. 

Mr. Darwin has, upon occasion, shown courageous frankness (or what 
M. de Quatrefages calls “almost chivalrous loyalty”).in stating some 
unanswerable objections to his theory. Having thus discharged his 
duty, he calmly takes leave of them, and goes serenely on his way. 
Some expounders of his doctrine pursue the simpler plan of ignoring all 
facts which tell against it. Let us combine these methods; forgetting 
the objections I have already briefly indicated, and shutting our eyes 
to others equally formidable. Let us have faith. Let us give scope 
to imagination, Let us picture to ourselves this mysterious: Selecting 
Process presiding through illimitable: ages over the evolution of organ- 
ized life. We behold it building up the microscopic cells of protoplasm 
into jelly, nerve, flesh, blood, ‘bone, cartilage, shell, hair; into’ sap, 
wood, bark, pith, leaves, flowers, seeds; evolving the gauze of the gnats 
wing, the shee. of the humming-bird, the feathers, claws, beak, and eyes 
of the eagle; the blubber of the whale; the lithe backbone and poison- 
fangs of the make, the lark’s song, the roae’s splendour, the violet’s 
perfume, the flavour of the peach; the latent power stored in every 
grain of wheat, if permitted to grow and multiply unchecked for œ few 
years, to spread a table at which the whole human race: might feed. 
Multiply these examples by millions of millions in endless variety of form, 
size, colour, material, grain, organ, habit, mechanism.. These results; so 
fragile yet so enduring, so exquisite in beauty, rich in benevolent 
adaptation, accurate and intricate in mutual balance, have been (and 
are every moment) wrought out by a procees so absolutely automatic, a 
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sequence of physical cause and effect, so rigidly prescribed by unswerving 
. natural laws, that the complete twin-worlds of animal and vegetable 
life were virtually predestined when matter first formed ` itself into ani- 
mated self-multiplying cells! Can either Natural Theology or Revealed 
Religion make any severer demand on faith, or offer any. more astound- 
ing mystery than this stupendous hypothesis? i 
Adaptation, by automatic modification, to variable T ) 

` in human workmanship justly reckoned a triumphant proof of foresight 

‘and skill, Compensation pendulums or balance-wheels, by means of 
. which variations in temperature correct the very errors in the speed of 
a chronometer which they produce, are admirable examples. Suppose 
that a chronometer could be constructed which would lengthen or shorten ` 
its hours according to a‘ship’s motion in longitude, in.a voyage round the 
world, and mark Greenwich time when the ship again anchored in the 
Thames, such a miracle of science-guided art would immortalisze the in- 
ventor. What then are we to say of a scheme of adaptation to circum- 
stances, which reaches through all time, from the first appearance of life 
on our globe; which enlista all the forces of the universe, co-ordinates 
all the conditions’ of life, bases birth and growth on decay and death, and 
maintains in stable equilibrium this immense living Whole, eyery member 
‘ of which is momently undergoing dissolution and reconstruction? - Re- 
sults such as these must have an adequate Cause, The process itself is 
what we have to account for. Method is not causation, any more than 


`  gircumstance is cause. By what logic or philosophy does evidence Jose its 


worth or force just when its compass and grandeur are infinitely enlarged? 
The compensation pendulum required a mind to account for it. Is the 
mechanism of Natural Selection (supposing it real) simpler than that of 
a clock? 

. It does not belong to my purposé ‘to attempt the inviting task of 
anelang and testing the evidence alleged in support of this doctrine, It 
consistą of an enormous mass of- facts, of richest significance and pro- 
foungėst interest. All that is wanting is a logical nexus between the 
facts and the conclusions. The’ major premiss is conspicuous by its 
absence. ButI have gone upon the assumption that Natural Selection, 

as well as Organic Evolution, is scientifically true, I have appealed not 
to sentiment but to calm common sense (which means intuitive 
reason) to answer the question, whether, even upon that supposition, the 
sublime doctrines of Natural Theology are in even the slightest degree 
shaken, or its attitude towards the human intellect on the one side, and 
towards the universe on the other, weakened ? 

My contention is, that to employ scientific hypotheses, whether 
universally accepted or not, as engines for the suppression of religious 
belief, is as great a crime against Science as to employ the authority of 
a aa a scientific inquiry is a crime against Belgion, pi 


Evsraon R. Conver. 
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THE ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 


HE current theories of the origin of government seem to me to be 
more or less pervaded by_an erroneous view, similar tò that which 

gave a fancifal character to geology in its earlier stages. As the first 
geologists used to assume the existence in primeval times of forces of 
a kind and degree different from those which now exist, so do those 
who write on the origin of government seem too much to assume 
that states.of society might formerly have existed of a kind to which 
present experience affords no parallel. These writers seem to me to 
make far too great a gap between the past and the present, and to fail 
to recognize that, however different the outward results may be, the 
forces that have brought out all the different states of society—that is, 
the motives which produco human action—can scarcely have varied. It 
is, therefore, enough to cause us to question the truth of a theory of the 
origin of government, if we find that it requires for its basis, that we 
assume as having existed at some earlier stage a state of society of 
which no living example is now to be found, and of whose existence at 
the present day it is impossible for us even to form the conception, Each 
of the two most popular theories of the origin of the kingly power is open 
to this objection. ‘These theories are on the one hand that the kingly 
power is a development from the patriarchal, and on the other that it is 
a perpetuation in one family of a power originally due to popular elec- 
tion. Both assume the existence of stages which are no longer to be 
seen. Something like patriarchal government on a very small and insig- 
nificant scale may indeed yet be seen, but the transition stage between it 
and monarchy, if it ever was passed through, has gone without leaving a 
trace; and we can hardly conceive how—with anything like a free 
choice-——the patriarch next in dignity at the time of a vacancy could ever 
have been set aside in favour of the child of the last in office. Jn the 
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case of the other theory, examples are wantifg both. of the original and 
of the transition stages. ‘The peoples which at the present day elect 
_ their own governors, are not those whose institutions are in the more 
primitive stages, but peoples far advanced in civilization. The world will 
be searched in vain for an existing parallel to the picture of perfect 
equality, which is supposed—for example—long ago to have reigned 
among our Teutonic ancestors. That peoples so rade and cruel could 
have had among themselves the ideas of justice and forbearance necessary 
to produce such a state is not likely, The right must be on the side 


of those modern. German antiquarians, who hold it as proved that such. 


states of society are as imaginary as the account which ‘Stauffacher, in i 

Schiller’s “ Tell,” gives on the Rätli of the origin of the Swiss Confede- 
ration; and that our Teutonic ancestors unquestionably brought with 
them, when they wandered to Europe from the East, the distinctions of 
rank between noble and commoner, free and unfree. And what history 


tells us of attempts to convert the position of an elected ruler into that ` 


of a hereditary ruler, is that they have been short-lived, and have begun 
ahd ended in disaster. It is mere som phonto say that in pre-historic 
times their fate was different. -. r e ETETA 

- No theory of the origin. of. government i is- likely to. bac rue which pre- 
dicatés’ ideal or imaginary states of society ds having existed. = AU probéts 
bilities are in favour of a theory which shall assume, (firstly), no: state., of 


society ‘to have existed whith cannot now be distinctly seen, or, of; which l 


-wọ haye not a distinct record, and (secondly).no change to have occurred 
- of which we cannot.see examples going on at .present;.or of which wp have 


not, in like manner, complete historical evidence. -Tha lines’ upon whiph . 


such s theory can algne be constructed determine themselves., We must 
‘first of all set clearly - before . our minds: what we. mean. by government, 
Then,-as we wish-to ascertain its earliest form, we .most „ascertain, the 
object which government originally was intended to compass. Having 
thus cleared the way, tho next thing’ will be to. make. a, survey, of all 
‘the existing forms--of government, ‘and—if there be. materials, fbr a 

doing—to classify them in the order of probable chronological, alee 
ment. .This, if it be successfully accomplished, will giya two resulta: of 
value. _It.will give a sure indication .of -the: direction in which. progress 
has taken place, ang it-will have concentrated our attention an. the pldest 
of the existing. forms. A stady of its peculiarities onght,then to give, a 
clue to its origin, and ‘therefore to- the origin of the whole system,. The 
_ result. to. which this mode: of investigation :brought me was,-at oncg 
simple and unexpected. -So far as I-am aware, the solution has not bean 
anticipated by any other investigator; - but even should it turn, gut. that 
the theory ix not>altegether new, -it seems: to me. to be one, well desery; 
ing of farther attention. - = pices ts 
_ There is a wide „difference. TEE thé older and. the aie | ideas 
attached to the word. government. - Were the inhabitant of. “A, free 
modern State tọ be asked what he understood by: the word, he, sronid 


ka 
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probably reply that it denoted the complex system of arrangements under 
which independent collections of individuals, resident in given territories, 
and unconnected by family ties, co-operated for the regulation of their 
affairs, internal and external. If the idea of obedience entered at all 
into his definition, it would enter in the form of a note, that in case 
of difference of opinion it was the duty of the minority to yield to the 
majority. Had the question been put in former times, the answerer 
would doubtless not have disputed that the ultimate object of govern- 
ment was co-operation for the public good, but that object would have 
formed a comparatively unimportant part of his conception. The great 
and immediate object of government he would have explained to be the 
securing of obedience on the part of the people to the constituted authori- 
ties who were set over them, and it would soon be apparent that his 
idea of that duty was that it was for the many to obey the few. In 


-all the older conceptions’ of government, the governor and the governed 


stand more or less towards each other as the commanding and the 
commanded. In unfavourable cases, the relation resembles that of a 
general to his soldiers; in favourable cases, that of a father to his 
children. In the more modern conceptions of government, the relation 
resembles that of partners in the same undertaking. What I wish 
here to point out is that the latter view involves the only essential idea 
It is through some accident that the idea of government more or less 
connotes the idea of obedience. The thing in government which is 
essential is co-operation on the great scale. The union formed by 
government among the governed is distinct from the family, inasmuch 
as there is no tie of relationship, and distinct from a voluntary partner- 
ship, inasmuch as no act of consent is required to make a person 
belong to it. Nevertheless, government is neither more nor less than 
a system of co-operation, and if the necessary union could have been 
attained by any other means than by the enforcing of obedience to a 
central authority, the object of government would equally have been 
attained. The idea of obedience is therefore not essential, and the fact 
that it has hitherto been regarded as the leading attribute, is just one of 
those things which a true theory of its origin must explain. 

It is necessary to be atill more precise. It is not enough to recog- 
nize that the casential idea at the root of government is national co- 
operation: we must be agreed upon the purpose or purposes which this 
co-operation was originally designed to serve. Were the inhabitant of 
a modern State again to be asked what these purposes were, he would 
be embarrassed among the riches of the many noble ‘purposes which 
government now serves. In rapid survey his mind might run over— 
the administration of justice, with the defence of person and property ; 
the care for religion and public morals; the promotion of education 
and intellectual culture; the regulation of commerce; the encourage- 
ment of the production of wealth; the protection of the public health; 
the benevolent aiding of the poorer classes by the richer; the control 
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and improvement of the means of communication ; and possibly many 
othér purposes. These things, with some man erslinies about the. main- , 
tenance of order and the securing of liberty, would certainly occupy the 
first place in his mind. Next to domestic purposes, there would occur 
to him the international purpose which government serves, namely, that ’ 
of uniting the nation against foreign aggression ; and-it wouldnot escape — 
attention that the union was an offensive as well as a defensive one. 
He would, however, ses at once that all these purposes were not original, 
and if he began the striking of them off, one by one, as having been to 
his knowledge suécessively added. as civilization grew, he would remain 
“at last fave to face with only two purposes which could make any claim ` 
-to be original—namely, the administration of justice at home, and the 
alliance offensive and defensive ‘against strangers. Of these two he 
would at last recognize that the latter alone was the original purpose, 
for investigation would bring to his knowledge early stages of society*- 
where the administration of justice in no way concerned the rulers— 
where it was regulated by customs and blood feuds or private wars, and 
where the intervention of the governing power- was to be obtained by 
the. litigants only by a kind of purchase or hiring. The original purpose 
served by government was therefore to form the nation into a ‘union 
offensive and defensive against its neighbours. In so far as defensive, it 
would protect the lives and persons of the members of the group, and 
. prevent spoliation of its property. The offensive side of the union must 
originally have been equally important, and in the matter of progress 
it has always been the factor which was of infinitely greater consequence. 
Having thus settled what was the original purpose of -government, - 
-the next thing we must do, in order to the construction of a theory of - 


its origin, is to note the various types of government which are now in - ° 


existence, and to see whether there are materials by which ne can be 
arranged as steps in a chronological sequence. l : 
Three leading types of government at present divide among them,- 
and that in very unequal proportions, the surface of the earth. These 
may be described as the amorphous, the hereditary, and the elective 
types. In the amorphous type, there is no permanent form of govern- 
ment. : When an emergency occurs, some sort of arrangement is made 
for common action, and when the emergency is over the arrangement 
- falls to pieces. In the hereditary type, the leading offices in the State, - 
and to a greater or less extent the subordinate offices also, are filled by _ 
persons who—directly or indirectly—hold by virtue of hereditary right. 
In the elective type, all the offices are filled by persons who hold, 
directly or indirectly, by virtue of an election by the people. 
The. amorphous type exists only among the most primitive and 
saváge races, who truly have no more of government among them than | 
is possessed by the gregarious lower animals, The hordes that inhabit .- 
-the wild portions of Australia, and the groups which wander through 
Tierra del Fuego, are the best examples of this type. They can hardly 
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be said to have a government at all. In the case of a conflict, the 
strongest man may come to the front, as the strongest animal has a certain 
lead in a herd, but there is nobody with any admitted right to rule the 
others. It is much the same with the Esquimaux, and many other 
tribes both in North and South America. In the south central portions - 
of Africa, it also appears from recent travels that there are to be found 
similarly wholly unorganised tribes. Although widely spread, the number 
of persons who live in these wholly unorganized groupe is compara- 
tively small. Their precise numbers are impossible of ascertainment, . 
but of the somewhere about 1,480 millions of inhabitants which the 
earth contains, it is clear that the odd 80 will more than cover 
all who live under, what I AN taken leave to term, the amorphous 
type of government. 

The elective type is the next smallest in point of numbers. In 
Asia and the whole of the East, with the doubtful exception of Thibet, 
it is altogether unrepresented. In Europe it is represented only by 
France and Switzerland. In Africa, only Liberia and possibly the 
‘Transvaal Republic, belong to it. In the New World it is strongly 
represented. In North America, the United States and the ‘most of 
the Spanish colonies, not to mention some less important countries, fall 
within it. In South America, all the countries of colonial origin, with 
the exception of Brazil, have adopted it. The number of the inhabitants 
of the earth who live under an elective type of government, is to some 
extent matter of estimate, but it cannot be far, on one side or the 
other, from 150 millions; and that number is at all events sufficiently 
exact for the purposes of this paper. 

It follows that the hereditary type is by far the most widely spread. 
In the Old World it has almost undisputed sway, and in the New it 
embraces countries as important as British North America and Brazil. 
It is often largely modified by other elements, and really embodies 
within it very various modes of action. In what are called the despotic 
forms of the hereditary type of government, the power belong abso- 
lutely to a ruling family or class. In what are called the constitutional 
forms, the power may be as completely in the hands of the people as 
in the case of an: elective government, but these forms are neverthe- 
less characterized by the utmost external deference to the hereditary 
principle. Between these two extremes there are many intermediate 
forms, and many ways in which the apparently uncontrolled hereditary 
power is held in check,—perhaps the most curious of these being in 
China, where (the competitive system having been farthest developed) 
the body of the people are admitted to their share of government 
through boards of examiners. In all such cases, however, one thing is 
never lost from view. The Government is held to belong as of 
right to the hereditary rulers, and the other- elements are so many 
checks by the people upon its abuse. The numbers who live 
under well-defined hereditary governments cannot be less than some 
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1 250 millions of men ; or about seven- Leiphthe of the whole population 
of the earth. 

Having thus obtained an TO of the way in which the different types 
‘of government are at present distributed, we must now see whether they | 
‘admit of being placed in relation to each other in anything like chronos 
logical sequence. A mere glance at the low, and indeed almost 
expiring, condition in which those races are found whose government 
is of the amorphous type is sufficient to show that it must have been 
- from this type that, if there has been progress at all, the two other - 

types must have been (either simultaneously or successively) devéloped.: - 
. -If there be any truth in evolution at all, the amorphous bd must be '. 
the oldest. 

«The first question, then.. which has to be solved is , whether the 
hereditary and elective types-are independent developments from the 
amorphous, or whether one of them was first developed and the other 
was afterwards developed from it. - This raises the point whether the 
hereditary or elective type is the older: Before trying to make qut 
how this question is to be answered for the pre-historic period, let us 
see what the historic record hasto say upon it: -The elective type 
_ of government being -the leas widely spread, it will be easier to begin 
by inguiring what history has to say in regard to its age and origin. 

The largest of the states which live now under-elective forms ‘haye 
‘a brief history. They are colonies which within the last hundred years 
‘-have-separated from the mother country. The largest and at the same _ 
. time moet powerful of them, the United States of America, is barbly 
a hundred years old; while the separated Spanish colonies have, as 
independent countries; been only about sixty years in existence. Prior 
to their separation, these republica of colonial origin existed as offshoots 
‘from - hereditary governments, and in the case of some~of them— 
‘Mexico, for example—there- have not been wanting’ symptoms of.a 
_ tendency to relapse to that type. A curious instance of attachment in, 
‘a colény to the type to which its ancestors have been- accustomed is that 
of Brazil, where the Portuguese settlers -adoptet the. royal’ family of 
their ‘native country on its expulsion: from home, and under new akies 
‘continued the old traditions of obedience. The other colonies which 
‘separated showed a different spirit, sometimes better, sometimes: worse ; 
but the only thing which’ it is of consequence for us now to observe is, ° 
that-in all these cases the- 'olouive Type is EE al to` the 
hereditary. 

The existing elective governments which- are not of colonial origin, 
‘and which are important enough to deserve: separate mention, are~ those 
of France and Switzerland.. The history of France as a republic is short 
' enough. About the end of the last century——suffering under-one of the 
worst forms of hereditary tyranny, and encouraged by the then recent 
revolt in America—the French people “threw off the yoke” of the 
ca! and aristocracy; and ele elective forms. After several 
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relapses, and much fighting, they are at the present moment still under 
a republic, though it would be rash to predict. that even now their 
revolutions are over. It has not been so easy a matter for them as it 
was for the Americans, who had the advantage of new surroundings, to 
break loose from old prejudices. The Swiss Confederation has an age 
which among existing elective governments appears quite venerable. 
It can, however, still be traced back, within comparatively recent times, 
and with great ease, to a period when it changed from the hereditary 
type. . Prior to the fourteenth century, the Swiss Cantons were all 
earldoms or duchies—the name is immaterial—ecting under hereditary 
rulers or their nominees, and’ owing allegiance to the. Holy Roman 
Empire A further examination of the smaller elective governments 
now in existence would show the same results; and we thus find that 
all the existing cases of elective government in the world, whether 
they be cases of separated colonies or revolted countries, are cases 
where peoples, far advanced in civilisation, who had begun with the 
hereditary type, have deliberataly set it aside as unsuited for their 
purposes, That in so doing they have in general believed themselves 
to be merely re-asserting their “ancient liberties” is possibly true, but 
is a fact of little moment, as they were peoples more concerned with 
action than with historical investigations. 

Such being the origin and the brief past of the existing elective 
governments, let us see if the extinct ones of historic times are in any 
different position. There is a class of them which is soon disposed of, 
namely, those set up in the spasmodic attempts which almost every 
nation has occasionally made to get quit of the hereditary form. The 
English Commonwealth and the Dutch Republic may be taken as 
respectable examples of this class. With enthusiasm, one generation of 
Englishmen decapitates its king, melts down the regalia, and abjures 
monarchy for ever. The next generation bringa back, as heir to the 
throne, the beheaded king’s son, who happens to be the most worthless 
of his line; manufactures for him a‘new set of regalia (silver gilt for 
the most part, but smarter than before); and settles down contentedly in 
the old ways. The episode of the Dutch Republic was altogether 
more noble, and had some results more enduring, but as an attempt 
to change the form of hereditary government it was not more 
successful. 

. Another class of extinct elective governments may also be dismissed, 
namely, those which were elective in appearance only, The Holy 
Roman Empire, the Kingdom of Poland, and the numerous ecclesiasti- 
cal lordshipa and abbacies of the Middle Ages, had all something of the 
elective about them, but they were not-elective in any such sense as 
that of the people (or even the freemen) electing their own rulers. 
They were either cases where the privileged electors were limited to a 
small number of hereditary princes or lords, or cases where the functions 
of such hereditary rulers were exercised by the nominees of rich corpora- 
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tions, which had by gift or usurpation acquired their rights. Indeed, 
it may safely be laid down, that as in the cases of the governments of ' 
the Pope and the Grand Lama, wherever the ecclesiastical or theological 
element has entered very strongly into the constitution, something 
abnormal will be prodgoed which will be of no vane in the history: of 
secular government.. 
- The only extinct elective governments of real importance are the. 
classic republics. They were not such pure examples of elective govern- 
ment as are our modern republics. From beginning to end of the 
Greek republics and Roman governments there were orders which 
enjoyed hereditary rights. But that did not prevent many of the 
principal offices from being elective, and though greater in degree, it 
. was only a drawback to the full application of the principle of the , 
-same kind as the existence in the United States, prior to the Federal 
war, of a hereditary order of slaves. Though elective forms had a 
long- life in Greece and Italy, they did not go back to prehistoric 
times. In both-countries history goes back to a period when kings, 
princes, and nobles ruled by hereditary right; and their history goes. 
no farther back. Much of the early history of Greece and Italy 
is probably mythic, but that Homer, for example, describes a state of 
society which really existed, and which really was the precursor of. 
` democratic Greece is admitted by every scholar. The very air that 
- Homer’s heroes breathe is redolent of courts, and caste, and privilege of 
birth. Some of the Greek kingdoms, Sparta for instance, existed far 
into historio times. And when the elective governments which suc- 
ceeded the hereditáry fell at last, it was not by internal change of the 
` one form to the other, but it was as a result of conquest from without. 
In Italy also, government, so far as history is concerned, begins with 
kingdoms, which changed to elective forms. The Roman Republic, 
strictly so called, passed at last into the empire, which was also in 
theory and in fact an elective form, although the emperor was elected 
for life and was practically irregponsible and almost absolute. ` The 
change from the double consulate to the single „dictatorship or imperial 
‘dignity, was made necessary when Rome became a great conquering 
State, but it was in no way like to a change to the hereditary form. 
The Western Empire remained elective till the hordes under Odoacer 
destroyed it, and long years after. its destruction the Italian republics 
of the Middle Ages showed. interesting survivals of the classic liberties. 
This rapid survey of the existing and extinct cases of elective govern- - 


ment enables us to say that they have all begun within historic times -` 
. by.a change from the hereditary form, brought about by causes 


operating from with. We have found no case of an elective govern- 
ment which loses itself in the pre-historic era, or which has not been a 
development from a hereditary government. The fact, which has struck 
so many observers, that the elective forms of historic times are plain 
and palpable imitations of hereditary forms is most significant. as to 
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their development. The*Homan Emperor and the President of the 
United States are persons who for longer or shorter periods, and to a 
greater or legs extent, have been entrusted with kingly powers. Elected 
upper chambers are nothing but imitations of the body formed by the 
meetings of the members of the hereditary ruling caste. On the other 
hand, the hereditary form goes clearly and distinctly and alone back to 
the pre-historic period. The earliest histories of all nations living under 
any kind of government take them back to government under hereditary 
chiefs, and this is true of the very oldest times to which history ascends. 
In Egypt and Assyria, which possess the very earliest records that are 
known, the division of society into hereditary classes was in the very, 
earliest times already firmly established. “ Freeman and Slave” are used 
by their oldest writers as words which describe the whole people, and 
among the freemen, the higher divisions of hereditary nobles and kings 
have their rights so well recognised that their igs existence is every- 
where attributed to the will of the gods. 

We have now, therefore, reached the stage of seeing that the heredi- 
tary type of government, which is by far the widest spread of the existing 
types, 18 also by far the older of the two organized forms; and that it is 
indeed the only one of these which goes back to the pre-historic era. If 
we can answer the question how hereditary government ee we shall 
solve the problem of the origin of government. 

It being thus ascertained that hereditary government began in pre- 
historic times——that is, before the invention of writing—the scope of the 
inquiry is limited. We cannot expect to find written accounts of its 
introduction, coming down from the peoples who introduced it. Perhaps 
we might have expected that we might have had written accounts from 
the pens of persons belonging to nations in more advanced stages, who 
had observed its introduction going on among lower nations. But such 
observations are not to be found—the attitude of the more advanced 
to the less advanced nations having hitherto been such that the dispo- 
sition and power to make them have alike been wanting. Even at the 
present day, when those who visit foreign countries have the desire to 
observe everything, the knowledge of what tp observe in the matter of 
government is not conspicuous. It thus happens that although the 
change from the amorphous to the hereditary type has in the case of the 
lower races been going om within the historic period, and has thus, to a 
certain extent, been under the eye of the more advanced nations, we are 
without recorded observations which can tell us whether the change can 
occur from what may be called spontaneous development within the 
nation. The evidence—such as it is—is all to the effect that, within the 
historic period, the change haa not so occurred, but that, wherever it has 
been observed, it has occurred in virtue of an influence from arithout— 
namely, of a conquest of the lower race-by the higher. This, however, 
is merely negative evidence, and we cannot assume from it that this 
has always been the only mode of effecting the change. It might 
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be thought, that _ hein might be got from ae dral -traditions which (se 
written down) have descended from pre-historic times; but these. are 
thoroughly untrustworthy; for they: represent. always ‘eather the ideal 
state of society at which the nation has. aimed, than the actual state 
from which:it has sprung.. It is to the extraordinary tenacity with 
_ which, men adhere to their customs, and to the peculiarities of their 
‘institutions, long ‘after the causes of thèm have disappeared, that we 
‘must look for evidence as tothe origin-of hereditary.government. .In 
‘searching out thes customs and peculiarities, the scops.of the inquiry 
is.also limited, for it-is only customs.and peculiarities which have been:as 
old and as widespread as the introduction of hereditary government itself 
which can be taken into account. Fortunately, there exist in these things 
indications of the origin so clear, I think, 'as to be unmistakeable. 

_¢:, The many varieties into which. the anthropologist divides the human 
race have not,.in detail, much interest in this inquiry. ‘ A few facts 


which are beyond dispute will be sufficient for us... -The actual division _ 


of the human race.into varieties, which differ from each other in-physical 


aod 


and intellectual. powers,-is df-a high. antiquity. Whether or-no-the race . 


descended. originally from’ one stock, it- is-.certain that already in the 
puleolithic: period, it was divided into at least stwo- varieties, and-it is 


probable that at the opening of the historic period——although the total © 


population was of course. much léss—there were more varieties of men 
than are now in existence. The-reason for this is obvious. As the 
primitive men wandered over the.face of the earth, they became separated 
into comparatively isolated groups, each developing into ‘a variety 


according to its. opportunities, to ‘what -best. suited its circumstanoes, or . 


even to the fancy of its members. As means of. inter-communication 
improved, these-varieties tended again to-disappear; and just as the once 
numerous national costumes -of Europe are disappearing, and -giving way” 
to a standard dress of uniform convenience, and ugliness; so national pe- ` 
culiarities of race disappear, and men themselves become fashioned -into-a 
wariety which extends over the whole of the aréa over which intercourse has 
.become.easy and habitual. Thus, among the few millions of the natives 
‘of Southern Africa, there.are more well-marked varieties of men, than 
there are among all the- inhabitants of Europe. The varieties of men, 

therefore, though often lòng- enduring, are not permanent. Where 
groups -are ' isolated, varieties tend to spring up; where groups’ -are 
‘brought into contact, they tend to disappear. The -rapidity with which 
the smaller varieties change has been-matter of frequent observation. -In 
one or two generations, not only the language but the physical features 
‘of some of the smaller groups will be found to have greatly changed. 

The only thing fixed is that the varieties have hitherto been numerous, 

and that-as they have been exposed to all kinds of different -circum- 

stances, so they -have differed widely in mental and bodily powers. 

- These things being premised, let us notice. the most eee feature of 
all, ne governments: o- 
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All nations living under hereditary government consist, or can be 
, shown to have consisted within the historic period, of two or more races 
or varieties of men, more or less distinct, the one superimposed over the 
others. Sometimes the line between the dominant and the servient 
races is drawn with the greatest of harshness. The two races may 
differ in language, laws, religion, and customs. All intermarriage or 
social intercourse of any kind may be forbidden between them, and the 
attitude of the higher to the-lower may be one of unbending contempt. 
In other cases the line between the two races may have become almost 
obliterated, and may survive only in customs and rights, or in the 
tradition of a purer blood, but in all cases it may be traced. The pro- 
portions between the various races may differ to any extent, but it 
usually happens that the dominant is the smaller, and it is an ordinary 
experience that a handful of a higher race can rule a multitude of a 
lower. This division of peoples who live under hereditary govern- 
ments into races is a characteristic as true of the present as it is of the 
past, of the savage as it is of the civilized nations. It is indeed only 
of savage nations or of the past that 'any one would be inclined to deny 
it. Yet even the rudest African tribes which live under hereditary 
government, have their royal races, and no remark is more frequently 
made by travellers than that the chief and his family are ony recog- 
nized by their lighter hue. “ People of the Ashanti race,” says Mr. 
Frederick Boyle, “ who boast their blood are not black at all; indeed 
from one end of Africa to the other, kings and nobles are yellow or 
bronze according to my experience.’ And of extinct civilizations, 
the rule is equally true. Although they were held of little account, 
and their name was not even thought worth preserving, there can be 
no doubt that in ancient Egypt there was a numerous class of serfs, 
distinct (as wall paintings still show) in race from the governing class. 
In ancient Assyria, the Semite lorded it over the Turanian. In Peru 
the Inca race ruled the rest of the people. And it was the same among 
other nations, ancient and modern. 

In some modern nations, as I have said, the distinction is almost 
obliterated. While in countries such as China and India the marks of 
race division are so plain that he who runs may read, there are countries 
where the division is only to be traced by survivals. Thus the name 
by which the class of nobles is known in many languages is a name 
signifying either colour or race. This is true of languages of such 
wholly different origins as the Sanscrit and the old Mexican. And, as 
has been observed, titles by which nobles are addressed all the world over 
yery often embody in them a recognition that the relation of the people 
to them, is that of conquered to conquering, or, what was once the same, 
that of the slave to his master. The etiquette or ceremonial which regu-' 
lates the intercourse between the hereditary rulers and the ruled embodies 
the same principle. The name for subject’ in many Janguages is the 
same as that for conquered or slave. And there is the significant fact 
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_ that when power is Rene it usually descends to succeszorg acord- ` 
ing to the same rules as property. 

With these facts before us, it seems 7 me clear enough what must 
have been the origin of hereditary government. The'neareæt approach 
to what we call government (as distinguished from mere division of 
labour) which occurs among the lower animals is where one species of 
higher powers enslaves another of lower powers, as happens among the 
different kinds of ants. It seems to me that the origin of hereditary 
government among men must have been similar. ‘Phe history of the 
human race is a history of incessant wars between the contiguous 
groups, and it seems plain that from very early times man had been 
one of the alave-making animals. The members of the first group of | 
men who had intelligence enough not to exterminate the group which 
they had overcome, but to make slaves of its surviving members, made 
the first subjects and were the first hereditary governors. Ft was from 
this small beginning that it seems to me likely that all government had 
grown. Such a conquering group would naturally be at the. outset 
stronger and more intelligent than its neighbours,-and it would gain, 
additional strength by its conquest, for it would gain servants to whom 
it could leave servile work, dod so leave itself free to attend to the 
‘more important art- of war. The servile class, being naturally the 
weaker, would prefer its safe if subordinate position, and a composite. — 
group which would tend to keep united, would thus be formed, better 
_ organized for further progress. With the views which the primitive 
men had as to right or wrong, which'never extended beyond the tribe,: 
it would be perfectly impossible for anything else to happen than that 
a tribe thus becoming stronger should goon and conquer as many more 
of its weaker neighbours as it possibly 'could. The tribe in which the 
conquering and enslaving or governing habit was best developed would 
thus become the strongest and found a nation. 

' The stronger of the ‘primitive groups would thus ohange from being 
' homogeneous and would form themselves into tribes, composed of two 
elements—the free and the slaye—-and the division into ranks would be 
begun. At the same time would begin the division which assigns here- 
ditary powers and occupations to each rank or caste. But before this 
division was complete, and before nobles and commoners formed. well 
recognized classes, a step would intervyenge—namely, the development of 
the hereditary chief—and to this end various causes would operate. In 
early times, the existence of very large groups is-impossible, owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining subsistonce. When a composite group of 
slaves and their masters subdivided, the division would be made by the 
group falling into as many parts as there were families among the masters, 
and each would take with them the slaye families that were most 
specially attached to them. What was originally common property 
would become individual property , and the second set of composite 
groupe thus resulting would again tend to endure, for the arrangement 

would have its benefit for the members of the lower race, as-they 
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would have for their gutlance a family of the highest available talent. 
This division would in a short time become a mere division of rank, and 
the head of the higher.family would become (in the simplest way) the 
hereditary chief. ‘his is no imaginary process, for except in some 
such way as this it is impossible to account for such states of society 
as are found in New Guinea, where tmbes of Papuans exist, each 
with its chief and chief’s family of Malay extraction, and for the cases 
already mentioned os having been so often noticed in Africa, of the 
chief’s family being of lighter colour than the rest of the tribe. These 
higher families keep up as long as they can their purity of ‘blood, and 
they do so in the same way as royal and noble families amongst our- 
selves do—namely, by avoiding intermarriage with their inferiors, and 
marrying only in their own class; even though they have to seek 
` beyond the group for their mates, 

The hereditary leadership and division of classes being once established, 
many things tend to keep it in force. We are familiar with many 
examples of what I might call the deification of the hereditary 
principle, In all ages and in all countries, and among the most 
different races, examples of the same thing have been seen. Not only 
the office of chief ruler, but every office and function in the State has 
become hereditary. The judgeships, the priesthood, the soldiery, and in- 
deed every imaginable office in the State, from the highest to the meanest, 
have been held by hereditary right. In the same way every trade has 
been exercised by castes, the members of which could not leave it under 
pain of loss of social position. There must have been some reason for 
all this, and I can only imagine it to be this—that those who had 
acquired their positions by conquest and whose sons held their position 
by nọ other holding than that they were the descendants of the con- 
querors, could not lay too much stress on the excellence of the 
principle to which they owed everything. The hereditary holding of a 
particular function would in time be accompanied by a hereditary fitness 
for the office, and thus the hereditary tie would be strengthened, That 
the opposite course has not been followed, and that the hereditary 
office has not been the result of the hereditary fitness, is plain enough 
from what happens now, as we find that wherever free choice of pro- 
fession is allowed hereditary trades disappear. 

Assuming that the causes I have been discussing are sufficient to 
account for tribes with hereditary chiefs, the next thing is to account 
for the hereditary nobility. It is easy to see how, without any departure 
from conditions which are to be seen anywhere at the present day, this 
could occur. It might happenin two ways. The tribe might live long 
together, till the difference between chief and followers was almost blotted 
out, and the tradition had come into existence that they were all of one 
blood. If the tribe were then to make another conquest of some weaker 
tribe, the arrangement would be complete, and we should have the three 
elements out of which kings, nobles, and commoners could be developed. 
In another and even more probable way it might also happen. The original 
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tribe which ‘made the first conquests being spread as families of chiefs over 
the. conquered tribes would nevertheless -retain some cohesion, and in 
emergencies would act in,common. This they would do at-first, as matter 
. -of.convenience, under the leadership of the chief who was able to-bring 
` the most men to the field, and their interest -to. uphold hereditary right 
would tend to make his lead hereditary. Thus the most powerful chief 
would come to be king, and the less powerful would take the position of © 
nobles.. It-was by 4 process such as this that many kingdoms have 
been consolidated, and a very recent example of the kind is'to be found 
in the succession of events which raised the Dukes of cadet: to the 
Emperorship of Germany. - 
- It has been objected to the view which makes conquest the origin of 
hereditary nobility, that it can be proved-that the conquering nations 
have always brought the distinction with them. Of historic’ times:this 
is true, and we can only get at the pre-historic stages by inferenoe. 
Incessant wars- and conquests went on for-long before history opened. 
Races were superimposed over races; then lived in one ‘community till 
blood distinctions. were almost lost; and: then conquered other- vations. 
This went on eo-long, and. gave rise to such complicated divisions.‘ of 
classes, that among some peoples there were at the opening of tHe 
historic era not‘merely three but somewhere about -six classes: -That 
all these divisions had the same origin as the. simple-division between 
free man and-alave cannot, I think, be deubted when we find: that the 
distinctions have many analogies,- and. that there is no other way-which 


` accounts for them so easily and naturally. I have already pointed: out 


the similarity i in the mode of address in old times between freeman and 
noble ‘as pointing to the distinction being a survival of the distinction 
- betweén-slave and freeman;-and-I need not repeat what I have said on 
that point. I ahall-only ‘here: draw attention “to another instance? of 
late survival of the original- difference, in- the fact that m Russia -the-. 
nobility, (alone of all thé free- classes) had. the power of owning serfs.“ 
-Thegheory which ascribes the origin:of the nobility to the nomination 
of. the'king is founded on facts of recent date, and. it is now well:regognixed 
that although nominations by the king have‘done much to keep up.the 
numbers-of the nobility, they were not its origin.. The nobility existed 
long before this practice began, and the-nobility-by blood have. always 
had their opinion of the ‘nobility by nomination. The ‘practice bégan 
when social causes -made it desirable to-exaggerate the kingly power,and 
then. the idea began to prevail that the king could make .a peer or pecress 
of atiybody, from his butler or mistress up to those who had done -thè 
State'some service. -While this practice, on the-whole strengthened: the 
nobility daring the first period of-its use, it is mot the origin of. the 
nobility, but-is truly one ‘of-the things-which in the end tends to — 
weaken’ its position, for it tends to-efface the otiginal difference of 
blood between: them and the rest-.of -the people, and- thus~tends :to 
remove the distinction -of intellectual superiority. -It is, however, to 
the fact of the nobility having once belonged to a stronger race that it 
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seams to me to be clear that they owe their original superiority, and 
that they have in most countries so long retained it. That a nobility 
sometimes degenerates is true enough, but even~in its degeneracy it is 
often not difficult to see traces of its original superiority, and in the 
case of a nobility which hes not degenerated, even those who are 
without its pale readily admire the strength of intellect, the refinement 
of taste, the courage, honour, and power of command in field or cabinet, 
which so large a proportion of its numbers exhibit. The superiority of 
the nobility becomes, however, an anachronism when the fusion with 
other classes of the community has become so great that the signs of 
the original superiority have disappeared. When this happens their 
privileges are either lost in a revolution, or are peacefully allowed to 
die out in constitutionalism. 

If it be held that the conflicts between the higher-and lower races 
of men in the pre-historic times are sufficient to explain the evolution 
of hereditary chiefs and of nobles, all the other stages of. the govern- 
ment combinations are matters falling within the historic period. Nations 
are federations of tribes, under the lead of the strongest, whose chief 
becomes king or emperor as the case may be, and whose: power is 
usually gained by conquest and upheld by force.-- As the nation con- 
solidates there may be an assembly of nobles with more’ or less power, 
and, as it further consolidates, there may also be an assembly of the 
representatives of the lower races whose members at first were con- 
sidered as having no rights. In the course of this consolidation, what 
is called the feudal stage is passed through. Init, the land held by right 
of conquest, is supposed to belong to the king or nobles; the division of 
race is harshly marked; and every effort is made by force and law to 
maintain it. But all these things belong to the historic era and to 
_ constitutional histories. I have done all I wished to doif I have 
shown their beginnings in pre-historic times. 

It is true that the theory which I have thus endeavoured to explain 
traces the beginning of government to a very humble origi, and 
indeed to nothing more than the exercise, in primitive times, of a power 
which man possesses in common with some of the lower animals. But 
I leave it to the reader to judge, whether the theory which traces all 
governments to developments from hereditary government, and which 
finds the origin of the latter in the institution of slavery, has not more 
evidence in its favour than any other theory. It is not so artificial as 
that theory which sees the origin of government in some elective form 
existing in primitive times, or so imaginative as that which supposes all 
governments to have been framed upon the family model; but—not to 
mention minor things—-it alone explains why obedience is so thoroughly 
of the essence of all hereditary governments that even the freest of 
them are'carried on under the guise of military despotisms, and why 
all elective governments are such mere transparent imitations of the 
hereditary. l 

J. Dove Wuson. 


“MARRIED WOMEN IN FACTORIES.” 


A REPLY. 


[This article-was alroady in when the deplorable news of Professor Jevons’s audden - 
- death reached its author. A Impulse was to immediately endeavour to withdraw it, or 


event occurred which we all mourn. ] 


t 


`~ 


meb. Tho article, therefore, with some trifling verbal axoeptions, appears as it was written 
ara tio melancholy 


OME months ago (January, 1882), there was published in this 
Revinw an article by Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, under the above 
‘title. Mr. Jevons, it appeared, had been engaged about that time in 
preparing a small’ treatise, “The State in Relation to Labour,” and 
whilst doing so his attention had been “ strongly called anew to the 
importance of the question of the employment of married women in 
factories and workshops.” The result of the renewed attention thus 
bestowed by him upon this subject was the promulgation of some very. ` 
startling views and recommendations pertaining to it, which, while they 
‘did not pass quite unchallenged at the time, have scarcely yot met with 
the- exposure and condemnation that I believe to be their-due. Mr. 
Jevons’s book is now published, and as it reveals him still impenitent, 
the occasion seems opportune to re-open this matter in the pages where 
he first brought it prominently to the front again after having slumbe 
for a while in a much-desired oblivion. a a 
The first objection that I have to make against that very singular 
article is, that it was wrongly named. It was not exclusively with married 
women in factories, or factories and workshops, that it dealt at all, 
but with all potential mothers, married or unmarried, employed therein. 
Mr. Jevons’s own expression is “ child-bearing women,” and his conten- 
tion was, that all such, engaged in the above forms of productive enter- 
prise, should be visited with exceptional disqualificationsa and disabilities, 
to be inflicted on account of “ the infinite, irreparable wrong to helpless 
„children which is mvolved in the mothers’ employment at the mills.” — 
This ccntention, if. is clear, inyolves at least two propositions : first, 
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that there is a greater sacfifice of infant life in factory districts than 
elsewhere ; and next that this can be infallibly traced to the employ- 
‘ment of mothers in mills. My second objection to the article is, 
that it altogether fails to prove either. There are other issues con- 
cerned as well. It would be properly incumbent, for instance, upon 
any legislator who accepted Mr. Jevons’s conclusions without question, 
and set about putting them in force, to beware nevertheless that the 
remedy against them, however efficient in itself, might not .be worse 
after all than the disease. It would be necessary to be satisfied that 
it was one fally feasible as well as desirable. It would be most im- 
portant to secure that the machinery provided for so delicate a purpose 
should be unexceptionable in kind and fairly trustworthy in operation. 
It might even be desirable—very desirable some will think—to consider 
whether, at the best, class legislation is not in itself so great an evil as 
to render a resort to it in the interests of a part of the community (as 
in this case) an unwise expedient in the intereat of the whole; whether 
it was quite worth the wrench that would thus be given to usage, and 
established conceptions of the proper sphere of government. But before 
any of these issues were entered on, it is clear that the main proposi- 
tions should be established. Now, I assert that this cannot be done. 
I contend that it is not only impossible to do so in harmony with 
notorious facts, but in harmony even with Mr. Jevons’s own quoted 
facts and statements. I say that these do not substantiate his initial 
position at all, and I am further strongly of opinion that on all the 
other issues named his proposals are in a high degree unsatisfactory, 
impracticable, and paneereus: I shall here confine myself to the facts 
adduced by him. 

The article commences with a review of the high rate of infant mor- 
tality in large towns, as compared with rural districts, and a lively denunci- 
ation of “that scourge of infant life, the dirty fungus-bearing bottle.” It 
presently quits both subjects. Quoting from the 41st Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General (that for the year 1878) it informs us that.“ the 
estimated numbers of children under five years of age in nineteen large 
towns add up to a little more than a million (1,028,896), while the number 
of deaths of such children was 85,250” during that year. Out of these 
nineteen towns the following are then selected to be compared together :— 
Portsmouth, where the rate of infant mortality was as low as 59°4 per 
1,000, Brighton, where it was 65:8, Bristol 66°2, Newcastle 78:2, 
Wolverhampton 748, London 78°6, Leicester 829, Nottingham the 
same, Salford 98:8, Birmingham 95:2, Sheffield 95:9, and “the place 
of dishonour is occupied by Liverpool, with an infant mortality rising 
to a climax of 108°6 per 1,000.” The towns not here quoted, with their 
accompanying jates, are the following :—Norwich 84'7, Plymouth 891, 
Manchester 88°4, Oldham 92:0, Bradford 80°8, Leeds 84°6, Hull not given, 
Sunderland 98:0, Glasgow 86'2.* This, omitting Hull, makes twenty 


a ponies dee -firat jia ie of the Registrar-Genoral of Births, eee and Mariages,” 
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towns; but the discrepancy is unimportant.” Now from these statistics 
what conclusions does Mr. Jevons profess to draw ?—“ I do not intend,” 
he says, “ in the present article to enlarge upon the remarkable differ- 
ences in regard,to mortality which the great-towns exhibit. Liverpool 
is especially anomalous because, though standing at the head of the lit, 
‘it has no great textile factories which would take women away from 
home ;”. and then he deliberately proceeds nevertheless to charge upon 
motherscin textile factory districts an especial criminality. in regard to 
infant-mortality. This isan odd enough commencement surely, but the 
end is stranger still. For, omitting for the moment the- case. of Liverpool, 
which Mr. Jevons declares to be anomalous, bat which, we shall presently 
soe, isin no sense anomalous at: all, do even-his other.selected figures 
sustain the charge? .Most assuredly. they .do not. One of the most 
remarkable things (though-not the most. remarkable).about -the list-of 
towns thus given is the curious absence of factory towns from it. Salford 
is, to agreat extent, .a factory town, though by no means a typical one, 
and .so, to perhaps a less extent, may be said to be Leicester and 
Nottingham. But where are Manchester, Leeds,. and. Bradford, the 
recognized. centres of the manufacturing districts? Where. are Glasgow 


~. and Norwich, which. support ‘a large female ‘population employed in 


“mills and workshops? ‘The infant mortality in none of these is as high 
-as in Sunderland and Plymouth, where there are but few workshops and 
no textile factories at all. Mr. Jevons indeed makes a great deal.out of 
Portsmouth, which is not a factory town, and yet enjoys a low rate-.of 
-infant mortality. He quotes the opinion of the Registrar-General (surely a 
somewhat strange one) .that this low rate is owing to the advantage it 
enjoys in the presence of a naval and military garrison there. (I) But 
how will this explanation ‘assort with the parallel instance of Plymouth, ° 
also: with & naval and military garrison, and the absolutely highest rate 
.of all the towns but-one ? The-facts are mutually’ destructive of the in- 
ference.: But equally..striking and unfortunate for his arguments.are 
the cases of Sheffleld and Birmingham, which stand next in the.“ place’ of. - 
diahonour.” Thess are`the great hardware towns, .where: the . male 
. population i is very. fully employed in metal work, -and the women are for 
“the. mdst part to be found at. home, or,-at all events, are not employed 
at “ mills,” where Mr. Jevons belisves ‘all the harm to bedone. -Yet here, 
withthe exception of Plymeuth and Liverpool itself, the destruction of 
infant dife is shown to be greatest-of all.. In point of fact what these 
quotations from the Registrar-General’s Report. disclose is. precisely the 
opposite of what is sought to be extracted from.them.. They show that 
of the six worst towns—three, Liverpool, Plymouth, ‘and -Sunderland—. 
are seaports with confeasedly no offending factories.in them; and that, 
ef the.other three, but one—but one absolutely out of the whole six— 
is in-the author’s sense a factory town. Or taking his selected: -list 
alone, it is proved, that of the twelve towns .named'the.very worst is 
by his own confession Liverpool, which alsg by his own confession 
“has no great textile factories which would take women away from 
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home ;” and the next two worst are Sheffield and Birmingham, great 
marts of industry, practically in the same category. As for the anoma- 
lous position of Liverpool, it is farther shown by the instances of Plymouth 
and Sunderland,—likewise seaports and non-factory towns which Mr. 
Jevons has not quoted,—not to be anomalous at all, while not a single 
alleged fact against the factory towns has obtained any manner of 
confirmation throughout. 

Nevertheless, after this complete failure to prove his case, the author 
of this article can yet say, “I do not think that it will be possible for 
the Legislature much longer to leave untouched the sad abuses which 
undoubtedly occur in the treatment of infants, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts.” 

The article next proceeds to deal with these assumed abuses, and I 
object that in doing so it confounds the general and particular cases 
of presumed and proved abuse together, and arrives at a fallacious 
conclusion from which it draws a quite inconsequent moral. Much 
interesting and painful information on the perils of childhood is vouch- 
safed all through it, culled from the Report of the Sélect Committee on 
the Protection of Infant Life, from Reports of the Medical Officers of the 
Privy Council, Reports of the Inspectors of Factories, from various papers 
contributed to local learned societies, principally in Manchester, to the 
Transactions of the Social Science Association, &., &. In most cases, 
of course, only matter favourable to Mr. Jevons’s own views is produced, 
but so unmanageable are these, that again, as in the case of his quota- 
tions from tlie Régistrar-General, some matter is suffered to intrude which 
cannot at all be reconciled with them. ‘Thus he quotes, and quotes 
with high approval, a “ Report by the late Henry J. Hunter on the Ex- 
cessive Mortality of Infants in some Rural Districts of England,” which 
he commenced by comparing so favourably with urban districts. Dr. 
Hunter attributed this excessive mortality to the employment of the 
mothers in field gangs. Upon this Professor Jevons declares, that here 
“we have in fact a true and complete induction pointing to the employ- 
ment of women away from their homes as the efficient cause of their 
children’s decadence.’ The italics are the Professors own, and he 
therefore clearly intends to convey the belief that he has in this sen- 
tence taken up a position very pertinent to his argument. But has he 
done so? He would need to be a. bold man who should venture to dispute 
with Mr. Jevons the necessary constituents of a “ true and complete 
induction,” and I am not inclined to undertake the responsibility, but 
supposing that we have one here, what on earth has it got to do with the 
matter in hand? Surely it was of the employment of mothers in fac- 
tories and workshops that we had hitherto understood him to be 
discoursing, and not of the employment of mothers away from.home, 
in agricultural, and all other, pursuits. If this “true and complete 
induction” induces any conclusion from the premises at all, it must either 
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be that all women and “away from their homes”. should be' subject 
“to like disabilities, or that those engaged in agriculture and manufacture 
are at least to be equally provided for. But which. is it?. If the 
former, why. has he- not said so from the first, and, above. all, why. 
kas he not hastened to retract his special charges against the: factory 
districts?. If the latter, then has he once again played Balaam to his . 
own Balak, and, having summoned certain learned authorities to his aid - 
to bless his argument, lo, they have “ cursed it altogether.””., The “true 
and-complete induction” would then prove that “‘ Mothers” (or “ Married 
Women,” or “ Child-bearing Women”), as the. author variously calls 
them, employed in manufacture, did not require to be specially legislated 
for at all, which it is exactly the claim of the article to prove that they 
do require :' for that-the same class of persons employed under similar 
circumstances in agricultural work were as bad or worse. in the matter 
incriminated. -As.for other women employed “ away from their homes,” 
there are evidently many considerable classes in -the community which 
answer far more ‘clearly to that definition than women employed in mills, 
with whom it does not appear that Mr. Jevons would interfere.’ There 
is for instance the very large class of domestic servants; and another 
large class who serve and live in shops and. taverns; not to mention 
more. ‘The women employed in mills and workalions are away from 
hore but for a few hours a day: these others are away almost ‘all their 
lives: - In domestic workshops indeed the workers are not employéd. 
away from home-at all. Therafpre—so the argument would appear tò 
run—inflict the contemplated disabilities on those who clearly need 
them, least, on those who .only partially stray ftom the standard of 
maternal rectitude here set forth, and not at all on | those who j ze It 
SARETE : 

' About this point in the progreas of the mented the suitor himacl? : 
appears to have had an uneasy consciousness that he had not up to` 
then exactly proved his case, and he presently, with the dexterity of a 
practłed dialectician, shifts. his ground.. After emphasizing the fairly 
familiar fact that the feeble effort of legislation called “The Infant 
‘Life Protection Act” has been-.a conspicuous failure,,he divergea inte 
an ‘amusing and well sustained attack upon a certain: drug .or :com- 
` pound of drugs known to most: readers of quack advertisements by tha 
name'of “Godfrey's .Cordial,” but -which he-prefers to call more briefly 
- “Godfrey.” This hateful. mixture, it seems, is a “compound of.opium, 
treacle, and:.infasion of sassafras,.to. which many thousands, perhaps 
hundréds of thotisands of.infants, have succumbed.” . It is “so ~com- 
monly demanded in many districts that it becomes the ‘leading article’ 


at the shops. ....” “The shopkeepers.in the seal of competition sell _ 
‘ Godfrey’. at, cost-price asthe’ best means of inveigling improvident 
mothers, .:. . -and “one inconvenience of this. excessive competition 


is that’ different PrO of ‘Godfrey’ vary much in strength, and a 
nurse who incautioualy administers a new brand of the cordial is some- 
times alarmed at the result, ” &el, &e. Mr.J evons is justly indig- 


~ 
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nant with persons who make a practice of giving this poisonous stuff 
to- babies, and it were well indeed if some steps were taken, as he 
seems to desire, for greatly curtailing, or even altogether suppress- 
ing its'sale. There are few right-minded persons who will not heartily 
agree with his pungent remarks on this head. But what have they to: 
do with this subject? Does Mr. Jevons mean to assert (he nowhere 
does actually assert it) that “Godfrey” is more in use in factory 
districts than elsewhere? If he does, where are the proofs of that 
assertion? Has he, for instance, compared its sale in factory towns and 
districts with its sale in other towns and districts, and found that the 
former is in excess? If he has, then that is certainly an important piece 
of evidence on one subsidiary side of this inquiry. But why then does 
he withhold this evidence which would be to some extent im his favour, 
and yet give so much evidence which is not in his favour at all? If he 
has not done this, how is he entitled to make so grave an accusation as 
he does, or seems to do, against a respectable and industrious class of - 
persons like the factory operatives? If it be true that they do drug 
their children more than other people, then let that charge be sub- 
stantiated ; if it is not true, the charge is a calumny.‘ Perhaps the 
least generous, and certainly the most unsatisfactory, course of all 
is to insinuate that this is the case, and then pass on. Such is the 
course which this article pursues. 

To what it passea on, to what even more extraordinary conclusions 
and recommendations, we shall presently consider; in the meanwhile it 
will be desirable to inquire what up to this point Mr. Jevons has proved 
against “Married Women in Factories,” nay, even what he has charged 
against them, that will not equally apply to all other women in all: other 
occupations, “away from their homes” at all events. Of proof against 
any one he has adduced absolutely none. His chargea may be summed up 
thus :~—-They do not always nourish their own children themselves, but 
hand them over to other persons to feed by artificial means; they 
occasionally drug them, or these other persons do so; and i 
mortality is commonly very high both in factory districts and elsewhere, 
but rather higher it would seem on the whole elsewhere than in factory 
districts. Therefore—the sequence is inevitable, however inconsequential 
—therefore let women employed in factories and workshops alone be 
visited with disqualifications in respect to earning their livelihood! Up 
to the present it will have been noted that nothing has been said about 
unemployed women: women employed neither dt home nor away from 
home, the idle, the dissolute perhaps, or the merely “fashionable” 
women, who do not nurse their babies. Yet surely there is as much 
obligation on these to fulfil maternal duties, one would think, as upon 
industrious and more worthy women. Is there not even more? ‘To 
them the dreadful alternative has not been ever pat of liberty or slavery; of 
work or workhouse; they have had no need in their luxurious lives to 
balance the yearnings of affection against the urgent call for the mere 
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‘ necessities of life; not to them has it ever -been a choice of evils, but a 
chaice of good and evil, and-they have deliberately chosen evil. And 
are these to be overlooked then in the new philanthropy? . Nay, are 
they to be not merely overlooked but designedly passed by? Is there 
‘justice in this? Is there any appropriateness or public usefulnéas ? Ts 
there common logic, common humanity, or common sense? Surely, if 
women are to’ be compelled by law to nurse their children, it is the idle 
and already well-provided women, not the industrious and unprovided 
ones, who should be first compelled, If it be villainous for a mother to 
“drug her child to sleep while she is striving with her utmost energy to 
-procure it food, how atrocious must it be to do so for some “fnere idle 
indulgence, or vanity, or whim! Ifit isa cruelty to entrust it, to others 
.in the first’ case, what a base wickedness-in the second! And if they 
are not to be compelled to absolutely nurse their children themselves, 
but only to be prevented from procuring the means to pay other ` 
people for doing ao, is not this the greatest tyranny of all? If the 
“proposal does not-go the length of making a “child-bearing” woman 
-nurse her child, what is the good of preventing her working? “How 
does’ the chill benefit by the forced extrusion of its mother from 
work in any other way? ` What it loses in the.case of the class in 
question is evident: that share namely of the mother’s wages that would 
otherwise have been expended upon it. But what does it gain? `The 
imagined law, to be useful to this or any other class, must clearly ġo to 
this full extent. Otherwise it is purposeless as well as vexatious * 

- Nevertheless, astounding as it may be, it appears from this article ` 
that it is only the working women that are to be proceeded against, 
and only their work that is to be stopped, and this is to be the fashion 
of it. All previous suggestions as to a forced retirement before and 
- after child-birth, for periods of six weeks, three months, six months, or < 
even a year, are to be set aside as quite inadequate, and Mr. Jevons is 
prepared to “go so far-as to advocate the ‘ultimate complete exclusion of 
mothers of children under. the age of three years from factories and ware 
shops’ ! 
~ Such is the apparently quite serious proposition of a man of un- ’ 
questionable eminence, ability, dnd worth. His meaning apparently is to 
exclude all mothers of young children from earning their livelihood in 
factories and workshops, for irí this prolific class and country it is to that 
result in fact that the proposed regulations would amount; indeed, I think _ 
he says as much elsewhere (p. 50). In this place, however, he puts it 
in the form of a prohibition on “ mothers of children under the age of — 
three years.” I believe such a proposal to be entirely uncalled for; I ` 
believe it to be ludicrously excessive in any case ; I believe it to be obnoxious 


Is appears from Mr. Jevons's recen od work, ‘The Stabe in Relation ‘to 

Labour,” thas he is to go to this extent. He says (pp. 71-72) —* On what 

ground, it will be asked, can we presume to think of preventing an adult woman, not un- 
an 
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and ill-judged-in a high dédgree; and I am certain that-if all this were 
other than it is, the putting such a regulation in force would still produce 
evils far greater than any that it could pretend or does pretend to cure. 
Hereafter I shall give my reasons for this last opinion ; it belongs to me at 
present to conclude my remarks on Mr. Jevons’s article. It is proposed, 
then, by this writer, as we have seen, to preclude the majority of mothers 
from earning their livelihood in any productive industry. Other writers 
have gone even farther than this, to the extent namely of precluding all 
women from doing so; but Mr. Jevons’s project is unique, Equally 
unique—if it were possible, even more unique—is his proposed means 
for “ carrying the law into effect.” He naturally foresees difficulties in 
this direction, at least so I understand him ; but he is not to be deterred 
by them. The solution of those difficulties must be given in his own 
words. ‘These are as follows :—“ Fully conscious how impossible it is 
to foresee difficalties’—but should not this be how possible to foresee 
difficulties, or impossible sof to foresee them, or impossible, perhaps, to 


foresee ali difficulties, for he has already discussed several ?—however— “© 


“to foresee difficulties or even absurdities in making suggestions of the 
sort, I nevertheless venture to suggest that a moderate pecuniary 
penalty should be imposed upon every able-bodied husband, or reputed 
husband, whose wife, having the charge of any child under three years 
of age, shall be found to be employed regularly in any factory or work- 
shop under the new Act.” Every able-bodied husband or reputed 
husband! In the name of wonder what is that? What is a reputed 
husband? How does he become reputed a husband? Who has the 
office to repute him such? What status, or reputed status, does he 
possess, or is there contained, or reputed to be contained, in that 
shadowy dignity? What quality and amount of repute constituter 
one a husband? Supposing he is at one and the same time reputed 
not to be a husband at all, and yet to be a husband; how then? Who 
shall be umpire? Above all, who is likely to be enabled to presume on 
this repute to the extent of taxing him during a period of three years 
for the support of at least two persons, to whom he stands in no legal 
nor (hitherto) recognised relation? How is the tax to be levied? 
—to be enforced? In this instanca alone no explanation is youchsafed. 
Almost everything else is provided for, or appears to be provided for 
in this highly elaborate scheme. The employment of the peccant 
mother is to be proved from the “factory books” (it is comparatively 
a trifle, perhaps, in a project so stupendous that there is no place in 


the books required to be kept by the Factory Act for registering the_ 


names of full-grown women at all), and the employers are also to 
furnish evidence of their employment for the purpose of prosecution. 
“ Moreover, lists of the women fined, or otherwise known to have 
broken the law, might be sent to the employers of each town or district 
by the factory inspectors, the employer -being then fineable if he 
engages a woman whose name appears in the list.” Public nurseries 
or créches are to be established, and the factory inspectors are to 


` 
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visit them. Nevertheless, these already fc heavily weighted” officials 
are not to have’ the whole of these delicate duties to themselves. 

c -Every borough or district having its own police should be required to 

assign one, two, or even three, police officers, as might be required, to 

‘carry .out the provisions of-the proposed law.” It needed but this final 

proposal, many will think, to render these suggested regulations ‘almost 

as odious as it was conceivable for them to be. As for their “absurdity,” 

their very propounder has not failed from the first (as mo could hape, 
failed ?) to take note of that (ante, p. 485.) 

: -I have now, as I believe, exposed’ the weakness and unreason ‘of Me. 
Stanley Jevons’s scheme for interfering with the employment of married 
women in. factories and workshops. - I have traced his article step by 
step; though, I am aware, with perhape undue, brevity, and stigmatized 
- the various fallacies of which it is made up in-the manner that they 
‘seemed to me to deserve. It remains to say something: of the other’ 
poe that would be involved in the adoption of any such scheme as is 
? proposed.: Before doing so, I wish once again to express my high 
sense -of this gentleman’s ‘character and. attainments as-a citizen and 
thinker, and my sincere admiration of many of his published works. 
Only I am convinced that in the article now under review he has 
failed to do himself justice, that he has in it gone ‘gravely astray ABB 
from Hine & ‘jorin, where’ we had a, right’ to had oa peu ecre 

‘In an earlier portion. of this paper I-mentioned some of theae i issues, 
which should properly be taken into account in arrest of judgment ` even. 
if all were proved against manufacturing mothers that-has been alleged’ 
‘against them. -“ It would be properly incumbent,” I said; “ upon any 
legislator who accepted ‘Mr. Jevons’s conclusions without question, and 
sot about putting them in force,” to beware that the remedy might 


, not be worse than the disease. Mr. Jevons himself has not quite ignored 


some of these considerations, but he has passed them: by with a ‘lightness 
that stems to menothing less than astonishing, considering what. I must 
call their terrible significance. Let me take first the case—the very- 
common case, alas |—of an unmarried mother. “What is to become‘ of `- 
such a one if she is forbidden to work for three years after her child: is 
born? We may-dismiss, we must in fact disthies at once, as ludicrous, 
the notion that a “reputed husband” can always be found and compelled 
to support her for that time. The class of “ reputed husbands,” if there- 
Is such a ‘one in the factory districts, will probably include a large per- 
centage of idle vagabonds, and some who have no visible means of support . 
even for themselves, Mr. Jevons himself touches the very heart of this 
difficulty, and discloses a shocking depth of degradation connected with- 
` it; where he-says, “ In too many cases it is thé oo "a power of earning 
‘wages which constitutes her hold upon the paramour.” The picture is not 
overdrawn, as any one acquainted with the factory districts—Mr. Jevons 
professes to be well acquainted with them—knows; but inthe name of 


` pity, then, how will.such facts fit in with his system of preventing the 
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wretched woman from supporting, not indeed her paramour now, but 
herself, when he deserts her, as he infallibly will, at this crisis? For the 
coming child there is no better hope than that it may not be born at all, 
or that if born, its progress through starvation to death may be rapid and: 
unconscious. For the mother there is some portion of this latter hope, 
too, and the workhouse as a resource if it fails. It were well if there 
were none other. But there is another resource for the unhappy woman, 
thrnst out from work and with a child whom no father (reputed or other- 
wise) will acknowledge on her hands, but one so:painful either to speak of 
or to contemplate that I should not have.ventured the mention of it here 
but for a circumstance that I shallnowdetail A lady not more widely 
known than respected, and very widely known for her intimate know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, the sadder facta of woman’s life, has, in a 
letter to another very eminent lady, laid strong emphasis on the matter; 
and that letter has been forwarded to me to make what use of I like, 
together with the request not to shun this aspect of the question. The 
writer is Mrs. Josephine Butler; the lady to whom the letter is ad- 
dreased, Miss Frances Power Cobbe. The none WINE ee from it 
needs no further comment :—- 


“I have had,” writes Mra. Butler, “as you know, many years of practical 
work and experience amongst poor women, and amongst the most unfortunate of 
them, and I have no hesitation in saying that the proposed restrictions on 
women’s work will have for one result that of casting hundreds more into the 
gulf of prostitution than ‘those who now find their way there. It is but a small 
proportion among them who have the strength of character to prefer starvation 
to a living realized’ by vice.” 


She relates a pathetic incident which céime within her own knowledge, 


with which the quotations from this affecting letter must cease. She 
8BYB i— 

‘“‘ About seven years ago, when we were fighting this battle in the northern 
towns of England, I accompanied a deputation of working women who waited 
upon the Members of Parliament for Leeds, in order to argue this question with 
them. One of the spokeswomen of the deputation was a sweet motherly looking 
woman of about forty-five, who worked in a cotton-mill. She was the mother of 
seven or eight children, all young. Her husband had been bed-ridden for some 
years, being the victim of an accident in a mill, The senior member for Loods 
asked her, ‘Is it not a very bad thing for your husband and children that you 
should be working in the mill from morning till night, and does not your own 
health suffer?’ She replied very gently, ‘It is no doubt a disadvantage to my 
ohildren, and I find the work very hard myself, but I think, sir, you will agree 
with me, that it would be much worse for my children and worse for my own 
health if I were to go upon the streets to earn for them their daily bread. This ts 
the only alternative. " . 


I need not pursue this sorrowful matter farther, nor would I refer 
again to the above story but that it reveals another terror, not yet 
toùched upon, in the wake of those proposals that I condemn. The 
woman in this story was married, and her husband incapacitated from 
work owing to an accident at the factory. She had seven or eight 
children, “ali young.” Is it conceivable that factory inspectors, police-- 
men, and all the reat of Mr. Jevons’s elaborate machinery for putting 
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_ the law in force, could or would enforce it PERIN this woman? I do not 
_ believe, for my part, that they would do so. I do not believe that, what- 
__ ever the law might be, they could prevent, her striving, if not in this, then 
in some perhaps more sinister manner still, to suocour those she loved. 
‘We have seen now what would he the hard lot of the “ child-bearing 
woman” with but a “reputed husband” to look to, and it might easly 
be imagined that no lot could well be harder. Yet, strange as -it may 
appear to some, it is nevertheless a fact, that the lot of the child. bearing 
_ woman, honodurably and legitimately married, would in some Tespects- 
not mentioned in the above case, be harder still’ Upon this point, and: 
upon one or two others that present themselves in close connection with 
it, I must venturé on another quotation, and I trust I may be. excused 
if the quotation’ is in this case-from myself. In the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Vigilance Association for the Defence of Personal: ‘Rights, 
at page 10, there is the following passage :— è 


. “SA married woman, who has an industrious and sober haapana, both able 
and willing to provide sufficient comfort for her and for their children, is very 
little likely to go to work in a factory before she feels herself fit for it, The 
whole weight of the law would therefore fall on those mothers, married or un- 
married, who have to earn their own or their children's bread, either wholly or in 
part. To the married woman sò situated, such legislation would mean so` many 
woeks or months (in the present instance ‘it would be years) of hunger, aae and 
' TARS: on pong marred aha oenncrges pagan Tanak” - : 


Upon this passage I have elsewhere" made ‘the following en — 


“ An unmarried mother can obtain relief when forbidden to súpport 
herself, but a married mother cannot, At the same time it. must be remem 
that the law gives her no effectiye control over the money which her husband 
earns, Or over her husband, if he chooses to desert her in her distress, as in the 
‘manufacturing and miming districta he very commonly does. The unmarried 
- mother has therefore s distinct advantage here over the married mother, ‘an 
advantage which the libarty-loving i of factory districts would be the 
very first to appreciate,” 


The sequence of this anomalous state of ispa may. oad be. 
guessed :— ; l 


“There is confessedly no sadder characteristic of our lower labouring class 
than their tyranny and brutality to their wives, This degrading habit, which 
however strongly condemned by respectable persons, is carefully fostered by 
English law, is already an almost intolerable burden to women who prefer to ` 
enter into the honourable estate of matrimony to forming temporary connections 
with men; It has beoome so notoriously so, that many women in the factory 
districts will not now run the risk. They know that if they are not bound by 
an indimoluble tie to a man, they can leave him when his conduct becomes too 
bad, and that the fear of ‘their doing so will always operate more or less in 

them decent treatment. - They know that if they bear children to him, 
they will at all evente be allowed to keep them, if even at their own sole ex- 
pense, and that the law cannot force them from them to be handed over to the 
. dubious mercies of a parent who probably regards their advent upon earth 
at all in the light of an unqualified misfortune. But how much more will 


‘these already sufficiently powerful arguments against marriage be increased by 


Review, May, 1875, p. 974, —“The Employment of Mothers in aa 
by” W. ylor. , 
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the legislation propoeed. How much more will the brutal ill-humour of a man 
be excited against a woman who, as the mother of a family, not only foal ir 
additional expense upon—if he will pay it—but also legally unfita h for 
contributing anything -towards it in the act... .. It is indubitable that no 
greater blow could be struck at the popularity of marriage among the lower 
orders than this; that no more cogent reasons for illicit connections among the 
operative- class could easily be devised.’* 

IT am anxious. to quit this part of my subject, and that must be 
my excuse for dealing with yet another phase of it—and that the 
very gravest phase of all—by means only of still another quota- 
tion, and also of my own writing, for in no other way can I do so as 
briefly. The subject that I now approach is thus mentioned by Mr. 
Jevons in his article. Having discussed some obvious objections to 
schemes similar to his own, he continues :—“The Factory Act Com- 
missioners bring forward, moreover, other serious difficulties ; for in- 
stance, the danger of adding a new and very powerful motive for con- 
cealment of birth.” The Factory Act Commissioners did, indeed, not 
only bring forward this consideration as a serious difficulty, but con- 
sidered it so serious a cne as to be insuperable, and four or five years 
before another Commission, which had undertaken the investigation of 
the question, arrived at the same conclusion. What induced them todo 
so was something even more serious, however, than the fear of con- 
cealment of birth, a something thus described :— 

“Just as penalties on marriage will teach women to live without marriage, so 
penalties on child-bearing will deter women from having children born,.... 
The crime of infanticide is no mere of the imagination, it is g terrible 
and notorious fact. The vast impetus that would be given to the motives which 
most commonly induce it by these proposed changes in the law cannot be 
questioned, for by far the greater number of women who destroy their ilegiti- 
mate children destroy them, not on account of the illegitimacy, but upon account 
of their utter inability from various causes to support them.”’+ 


On this passage I then asked the following questions, and expressed 
the subsequent opinion :— os 

‘t Are we to make this inability compulsory and universal among a class where 
the horrible temptation has already secured some hold? Are we to make it as 
operative—-more operative—in the case of lagitimate-as of illegitimate children ? 
It is a solemn question: yet that such would be the inevitable effect of excluding 
mothers peremptorily from work there is grave reason to fear.” { 
To that opinion, expressed seven years ago, I hold, in spite of, and not 
less in consequence of, all that has been since added to the controversy; 
and even, accepting for the moment as proven many of the cruelties 
that Mr. Jevons charges upon mothers in the factory districts and else- 
where, I would say, nevertheless, that this is essentially a case in which 
“the remedy would be worse than the disease.” - 

One or two other issues were mentioned as being necessary to be 
taken into account before practical legislators should be expected to 

» Fortnightly Review, May, 1875, p. 674,—"The Em t of Mothers in Factories,” 
by W. Cooks Baylor. . oe sce acalale — T 


+ “Infant Mortality: Its Causes and Remedies.’ Manchester: A. Ireland & Co. 
t “The Employment of Mothers in Factories.” Fortnighily Review, May, 1875. 
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pledge. themselves to the scheme propounded. It would-be neceasary to 
show, it was said, that even if it were desirable, it aleo' was feasble ; 
that the machinery provided for putting it in operation was of a trust- 
worthy and unexceptionable kind; that the operation itself‘ was a. 
‘legitimate stretch ofthe authority and fonctions of government.‘ With 
regard to the first-named it would be hasty to say at once that anything is 
impossible only because there ure great difficulties in its way. The 


- + difficulties in the way of such an enterprise. as this, however, seem’ not 


only overwhelming, but the: more overwhelming the more closely they 
are surveyed. Let us reflect, for instance, for even ever so short’s time, 
upon the endless -artifices that could, and assuredly would, be used! to: 
balk the success of.so meddling a piece of‘legislation. Let us think of 
the dangers, to delicacy on-one side, and to actual health on the ether, 
that might be incurred: Let us think ‘ofthe, deteriorating effects that 
would be produced by the resort to such artifices. ` Let us consider the. 
- exceeding hardahips of putting the law in force in some cases, in such 
a'one for instance as that described in the quotation from Mrs. Batlers 
letter. -I quite agree.with Mr. Jevons ‘that .“ any law -which .... 
becomes entirely ineffective is a reproach to: legislation, and by first . 
guieting agitation, and then. discouraging further efforts, does far more - 

harm than good,” and therefore if such a.law as this-were required to 
be enforced it ahould be-enforced efficiently. But imagine the popular 
outcry that would be raised against.it, and justly raised against it, if at 
any time it should resultin & terrible disaster involving possibly’ the 
life of one of the working women ‘concerned. Such a catastrophe 

might occur at any time.” Consider its prying, petty character; the, 
amaxing interference with ‘personal rights and responsibilities ‘ae ‘it 

would sanction ; .the private and often painful details with which it would. 
be constantly concerned. Nor 4re these difficulties lessened, but rdtlier® 
much increased, wheh we unite in consideration with them the niachinery 
by which the law is proposed to be impelled. I have nothing to, 
BRY “against the Factory Inspectors as a body, but so far as I know, 
there is not anything in their training that would qualify them 
for the medical: duties that would thus be thrust’ upon, them, and $ do 
not think therefore that they should undertake them... I should ‘have 
thought indeed that if inspection were to be furnished from the Factory - 
Department at.all, it should rather ‘be looked -for from among the certi-. - 
fying surgeons than the inspectors, and I'offer Mr. Jevons the suggestion. ` 
But against the police being entrusted with any portion of these duties 
I venture to enter my strongest protest. They have many important 
duties to perform already, and for the most part they perform them not, 
merely well, but admirably. There are several’ other important duties, 
even. in‘ this connection, which might with advantage be added to the 
list. But this particular duty under review is one for which I bélieve 
them to be most eminently disqualified, an opinion which I also believe 
will be shared by every honést industrious working woman who- might” 
look forward to being at some time handed over to their tender merciés. 
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There remains a final issue to discuss, and I approach the discussion 
of it with a feeling of relief, almoat of gladness. Iam sorry indeed 
to part with my opponent, whose opinions up to now, I need scarcely 
assure him; I have done my utmost to cpnfute, but I am happy to be 
able before parting to enter on some common ground of argument which 
I can cordially share with him. This last issue, too, is a general one, 
and there is no further need accordingly for the introduction of those . 
painful details and particularities, which were inevitable, both upon his 
side and mine, in the earlier part. of the discussion. It concerns the 
proper functions and sphere of Government in dealing with the protec- 
tion of persona employed in productive labour generally. Speaking of 
the duty incumbent on the State to protect those who cannot protect 
themselves, Mr. Jevons says :— 

‘t Philosophers will urge that we are invading abstract rights, ad ae 
through the teachings of theory. Political economists miglt.no doubt be foun 
to protest likewise that the principles of political economy are dead against 
such interference with the freedom of contract. But I venture to maintain that 
all these sup natural abilities, principles, rules, theories, axioms, and the 
like, are at the best but presumptions or probabilities of good. There is, on 
the whole, a SAR considerable probability that individuals will find out for 
themselves the best paths in life, and will be eventually the beat citizens when left 
at liberty to choose their own course. But ae probability is rebutted or 
destroyed by contrary certainty.” 

These are’ weighty words, and admirably express a very ee 
truth. They are moreover words that greatly needed to be spoken 
with authority and weight at the present time. The proper sphere of 
Government is the sphere of its highest usefulness, wherever that may lie, 
nor does it always lie, nor even for long periods of time usually lie, 
exactly in the same place. The duty of the statesman is to remedy 
proved abuses first, and fit them into his scheme of statescraft 
afterwards, as best he may. Here then I am gratified to find 
myself at one with my opponent at last. It is only in the application 
of these principles to particular cases that he and I do not agree, and 
specially, I will flatter myself in believing, in their application to this 
particular case; If Mr. Jevons had established a “contrary certainty” 
of advantage against the manifold disadvantages, some of which only I 
have pointed out here, which completely invalidate this last, and all 
similar proposals on the same matter, then the other issues involved in the 
contention might feirly have been left to settle themselves, or required 
‘at all events to show “contrary certainties” on the other side. It is 
because he has entirely failed to do this, while several of those other 
issues remain so momentous, so appalling indeed in all their possibilities 
and so utterly adverse to his argument, that this article has been writ- 
ten, and that I find myself, not a little to my surprise the while, not in 
the position of his disciple but bis adversary :— 


“ Infelix puer, atque impar congressus Achilles,” 
Wauatsiy Cooxa TAYLOR. 


“NATURAL RELIGION; ” BY THE AUTHOR 
SOE { POOE HOMO. oe : 


‘FIND it impossible in M E upon this book, ee 
- Impression produced by its last three pages. That impression is 
one of doubt whether the ultimate purpose of the author may not be a 
very different one from that which the rest of the book has seemed ‘to: 
imply. The book appeara to be written with the view of advocating 
Natural Religion and urging an intelligent acceptance of it. By 
Natural Religion the author means a worship which recognises nothing 
but what is found in Nature, that is, in the known universe. _ in one 
or two places he lets fall a hint that he, personally, does not consider 
the Natural Religion of which he is the advocate to be quite ERA ORI 
At the beginning of the second chapter he says (p. 25) :—- E SRE" 
“I have suggested the thought of a God revealed in Nature, ai by any means 
because such a view of God seems to me satisfactory, or worthy to replace the 
Christian view, or evan as a commencement from which we must rise by logical 
necessity to the Christian view. I have suggested it because this is the God: 
Whom the-present age actually does, and, in spite of all a nae certainly will’ 
worship, also because this aspect of God is common to all theologies, however 
much in some it- may be slighted or depreciated, and lastly, because I do' not- | 
believe that any theology oan be real or satisfying that does not make it pro- 
minent as well as adinit it. I oan conceive no religion as satisfactory that falls 
. Short of Christianity.” 

. Further on (p. 156) a possibility is suggested that the universe, when 
it is more thoroughly understood, may be disappointing to us. In that case, 
“humanity has also its necessary old age. And if its old age, then surely 
thet which lies beyond old age. We must not merely give up the immortality 
of the individual soul—which some have persuaded themselves they can afford to 
give up—but we must learn to think of humanity itself as mortal. We must 
: abandon ourselves to Pesstmism.” 

Here again is a significant remark:—‘“ Those who flatter themselyes 
ae they have shaken off the horror [of a nightmare religion] find a 


+ London : Macmillan & Oo, 1882. 
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colder, more petrifying,* incubus, that of Annihilation, settling down 
upon them in its place, so that one of them cries out, OA ! reprends ce 
Rien, gouffre, ei rends-nous Satan” (p. 289). I add an anecdote which 
the author jastly considers a striking one :— 


“Tt is said that the theophilanthropist Larevellère-Lepeeux onoe confided to 
Talleyrand hig disappointment at the ill sucoeas of his attempt to bring into 
vogue a sort of improved Christianity, a benevolent rationalism which he had 
invented to meet the wanta of a sceptical age. ‘His propaganda made no way,’ 
he said. ‘What was he to do?’ he asked. The ex-bishop politely condoled with 
him, feared it was a difficult task to found a new religion, more difficult than 
could be imagined, so difficult that he hardly knew what to advise! ‘Still’—so 
he went on after 8 moment's reflection—‘ there is one plan which you might at 
least try; I should recommend you to bs crucified and to rise again the third day.’” 


“ Yes, indeed !” the author exclaims, “ this is a lightning-flash that clears 
the air!” I looked, but looked in vain, to see how the author would associ- 
ate his Natural Religion with the Religion of Calvary rather than with 
the scheme of the theophilanthropist ; and when I came to the end of 
the book I could not help asking in bewilderment, Was he laughing in 
his sleeve, with Talleyrand, at the weakness of his own newest religion ? 

But these passages are lost in the midst of what seems to be the un- 
qualified advocacy of a religion freed from supernaturalism. What lay 
beneath them becomes more evident when we arrive at the final pages. 
“ But what of Supernaturalism ?” asks the author (p. 258). And his 
answer is as follows:——“ Throughout this volume it has been held 
aloof.” The author has denied “that supernaturalism is neceasary 
either to the idea, or to the practical vigour, or to the popular diffusion, 
of religion.” He has maintained that “ when it is made the — 
of religion it does harm.” 


“ But supernaturaliam in religion is quite another thing when it is not thus 
made the mainspring. If we have learnt to see our God in Nature rather than 
outside Nature, it does not follow that we are to regard Him as limited by 
Nature, that is, Nature as known to us. We are all supernaturalists thus far 
that we all believe in the existence of a world beyond our present knowledge. 
It is practical Supernaturalisin when we allow this world beyond our science to 
influence us in thought, feeling, or action. We may do so by holding that though 
we have not science of it yet we have probabilities or powerful presentimenta or 
lastly indications given through exceptional tnaccountable occurrences called 
miracles, which together make its existence practically important to us. 

‘And if we oan think so and if the news thus brought to us are good news, who 
will not say thas a supernatural religion, thus supplementing a natural one, may be 
precious, nay perhapsindispensable? So much knowledge does our life need, and 
no little satisfying are the revelations of science, that to many, if not most, of those 
who foel the need of religion all that has been offered in this book will perhaps 
at first seem offered in derision. It will be inconceivable to them that religion 
can be mainly concerned with what all know and all admit’. ... When the 
supernatural does not come in to overwhelm the natural and turn life upside 
down, when it is admitted that religion dealsin the first instance with the known 
and the natural, then we may well begin to doubt whether-the known and the 
natural can suffice for human life. No sooner do we try to think so than paesi- 
mism raises its head. The more our thoughts widen and deepen, as the universe 
grows upon us and we become accustomed to boundless space and time, the more 
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petrifying is the contrast of our own insignificance, the more contemptible become 
the pettiness, sho ess, fragility of the individual life.’ A moral paralysis creeps 
upon tia’ - Fot a ‘Wyhilg we comfort ourselves with the notion of self-sacrifice: we ` 
say; What matter if I let'me think of others!: But the other has become 
contemptible no leas the self; all human -griefs alike seem little worth 
assuaging, human happiness too paltry at the best to be worth increasing. . ‘he 
_ whole ‘moral world ia reduced to 2 point, the spiritual city, ‘the goal of all the 
" saints,’ dwindles to the * least of little stars ;’ good and’ evil, tight and wrong, 
vase infinitesimal emeral matters, whilé eternity and infinity remain attri- 

tes of, tliat only which is outside the realm of morality. , Life becomes ‘more 
intalenibte the: ‘more we know and discover, 80 long. í as everything ‘widens ‘and 
-dedpénk, ‘exoept out own duration, and that remaifs as pitiful as ever. ‘The 
affections die sway in a world where’ everything great and enduring is oold ; they 
die of their own conscioug feebleness and boot] essnegs. 

“Supernatural Religion met this went by connecting Love and Rightoobiniess 
with eternity. If itis shaken, how shall its place be sapped And what would 
Natural Religion avail then? ,' 

“But still if religion fails us it is only when Human life ‘tacit is proved to Be 
worthless.’ It may be doubtful whether ‘life is worth liying, but if religion’ be 
what it has been described in thia book, the principle by which alone ‘life’ is re- 
deemed from ‘secularity and animaliam,—so that every RAN thought and- liberal 
sentiment, even if it ‚appear completely divorced from religion; is but a fragment 
twhich’ once had its place i in the fabric of some religion and now awaits the time | 
when it can be built in to some ‘new fabrio of religion adapted to the coming 
‘time,—-can it be doubtful that if we are to live at all we must ae and clvilisa 
tion can only aye by religion ?” P Dog 


So the book anda? This is' the ‘author's last word on ‘what Natural 


_ Religion, purged of the supernatural, can do for men. ` I have made a 
long quotation, because no one ‘could expect such a summing up of the 


judge to follow such’ pléadings of the adypcate. ` 'Superyatdral ` religion, 
-it seems to “aay, may or may not be impossible. Whether or ‘no, 


°” - National Religion will certainly not keep the human‘race’alive. If‘we 


gréi left to that, pessimism will raise’ its head, a moral - paralysis will 

creep upon us... There aré two alternatives before mankind, either to - 

be anved by a, Supernatural. Religion, ór. to -perish of despair. Me PAN 
- . Was it then the author’s ultimate purpose throughout to bring.us o 


a oonan -or ‘is it ‘a conclusion “forced - upon- himt at last- by-a 


review of his‘own work? What is strange is; that he has’ been’ able to 
plead with such ` unreserve, with such, apparent. earnestness, ip behalf of 
a purely, Natural Religion.: > st is, almost, impossible to`believe that she 
was only: sotting up what. «he: knew’ -he:avas -going to knockdown, that 
le was offering i in derision’ a religion which -he regarded’ as a ‘delusion 
and â snare. ,. We. might, perhaps ‘infer, dp the resultant of: bis diverging 
contentions, that the: Natural Religion which he hasbeen. expounding, 
though worthless- by itself, may be of. great ‘value fin: correcting arid 
enlarging traditional Christianity. That is a view which may well‘be - 
entertained, . I should not think. much of the intelligence of any Chris- . 
. tian reader who. did., not derive this. impression from the hook, _ But it” 
certainly is not the obvious contention of the authors ©. -r ot. a8 
He seems on the contrary ‘to affirm, 'as a matter, which admits of- no 
dispute, that all supernaturalism is doomed. Booause religion is the 
breath of the nostrils of mankind, and because a supernatural religion 
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is henceforth out of the tyuestion, therefore he devotes this masterly 
labour to the exposition of a purely natural roligion. He scarcely 
gives us a hint, till we come. to those last pages, that there may be 
“ probabilities or powerful presentiments or indications given through 
exceptional unaccountable occurrences,’ in virtue of which we may 
continue to believe in a world beyond our science. He says that in 
these days the scientific man, claiming to be a priest of Truth as the 
artist claims to be a priest of Beauty, challenges the Christian priest, 
and that “ according to this volume the Christian priest can only be 
silent,’—although he might find something to say if he “ revived the 
Hebrew doctrine of development” (p. 249). Speaking with a voice like 
that of Auguste Comte, he pronounces that “ both the Old Testament 
and the New lose that appearance of obsoleteneas which ecclesiastical 
formalism has given them, and stand out as true sacred books and 
classics of mankind, so soon as in the former Nature is written for 
God and in the latter Humanity for Christ” (p. 248). l 

It is not, however, as a disciple of Comte, but of Goethe, that he frames 
and expounds hie system. Beauty, Truth, and Goodness, as Goethe 
taught, are the three objects of human worship; each of them has its 
own religion; and the three religions, combined in a reconciling 
harmony, may constitute a universal Natural Religion. It is the 
working out of the latter thesis that may be regarded as peculiar to our 
author. In giving the name and character of religion to art and 
science, he professedly follows Goethe. “ Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst 
besitzt hat auch Religion.” For what is essential in religion is admi- 
ration; and what a man admires may be called divine to him. It 
follows therefore that the ordinary applications of the terms theism 
and atheism are erroneous and need to be revised. ‘The only atheist is 
the man without admiration.. Atheism is conventionalism, insipidity, 
fuebleneas.. The most fanatical theist of the time is the man of science 
who believes in Nature: a man may repudiate the obligations of morality 
and yet be full of religion, To the common view these positions are 

paradoxical; but they are consistent with the author’s definitions and 
postulates and he follows without shrinking where, as Plato would say, 
o Àóyoc leads him. 4% 

Thus, he goes all lengths with Goethe as the high-priest and prophet 
of Art, with the admirers of the Renaissance, with those who. would 
revive a rationalized Paganism., The worship of beauty in Nature and 
Art he holds to be a real and vital religion, powerfal against the 
secularity or Philistinism in which he sees the worst danger to modern 
society. The true artist, he says, is he who worships, for worship is | 
habitual admiration. Wherever, therefore, art is, there is religion. 

The rise of a new feeling about Art, a distinctively religious feeling, 
is traced by the author to the close of the last century. Then firat poets 
and artists began to feel that their pursuit was an elevating worship. It 
is admitted that Milton was haunted by the sense of something priestly or 
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prophetic in his vocation, “ but the conception in its clearness belongs 
to the age of Goethe and Wordsworth,”——the age, also, of Rousseau, 
Schiller, Chateaubriand, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron (p. 96). 
- On a subsequent page (249) the author gives a later date to the origin 
l = n movement :— 

ecially of late years and among ourselves Art and Science have proclaimed 
ae ves to be not mere rebels against the reigning religion, but rival religions, 
The change in their tone is sain ed pte The artist, literary or other, who in - 
Walter Scott's time ase y to furnish amusement to the public arid to be 
richly contented if they applauded him, now assumes the air of a priest and makes 
it a point of honour to speak of'his pursuit as a cult” 

Walter Scott’s time was also the age of Goethe and Wordeworth ; 
but no doubt in the latter passage the author is thinking of Walter 
Scott himself (to whom perhaps he -hatdly does justice), and forgetting | 
for the moment those of his contemporaries who took the more religious 
view of their poetical vocation. But it would be difficult for him 
to maintain that either in the age of Goethe and Wordsworth or in our 
own the more serious artistic feeling is in general associated with rebellion 
against the reigning religion. Neither Tennyson nor Browning nor 
Arnold, amongst ourselves, opposes the religion of Art to the Christian 
religion; on the contrary, it may be claimed that Christianity is the — 
parent of what is loftiest in each of these poets, and that, when he is 
moat Christian, then the priestly or prophetical consciousness is strongest 
and clearest in him. Mr. Ruskin is not mentioned by our author; but 
he, surely, is the most eloquent prophet whom Art has ever inapired. 


And with him the religion of the artist has for its manifest root the _ 


religion of the Christian. When we consider the question in the light 
_of individual instances, will not this be found to be a more general rule 
than. that which our author assumes? By no artist was the dignity of 
his vocation more clearly realised than by Milton. In our‘own day and © 
country, Mr. Swinburne is the chief of those to whom Art is à religion 
opposed to the reigning religion. With Goethe our author might have 
associated Shelley, more reasonably than Wordsworth or even Schiller. 
. To Goethe, certainly, those who contend, with our author, that Art is a 
powerful and ennobling religion of itself apart from Christianity or 
‘morality, may appeal with confidence. It can hardly be denied that 
‘‘his religion gave his life unity and dignity.” There could-be no better 
testimony to the exalted position which he occupies’in the world of 
- life and thought than the reverent discipleship of one 80 unlike him as - 
Carlyle. Yet, as our author says, he has been “an object of peculiar 
horror to the religious world.” “ Not only Christianity, but morality 
itself, as it is commonly understood, was not much favoured in his 
. writings nor perhaps in his life” (p. 96). I make no attempt to judge 
or account for Goethe, but I confess to some consciousness of the feeling 
here called “horror” in contemplating him. I speak not of the Goethe 
of pietistic attacks, but of Goethe as described in these pages.. It is a 

fact, we are told, “ that the idea of duty and self-sacrifice appears ngt to - 
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be very sacred in his mind,.—rather, perhaps, to be irritating, embarrass- 
ing, odious, to him” (p. 98). “ He shewed an epicurean indifference on 
some occasions which seemed to call for energy.” He “shunned the 
sight of whatever was painful with a care that wore the appearance of 
selfishness.” Are we of the religious world wrong, I ask, in being re- 
pelled by an epicureanism to which the idea of duty is odious?* We 
cannot put our protest into stronger words than those of one of the chief 
“ artista” of our time :— 


“ Hold thou the good : define it well ; 
For fear divine 


Should Sap her mack: and be 
Procuress to the of Hell.” 

Wordsworth, our anthor admits, was unlike Goethe in his attitude 
towards morality. “ He is an ardent and at the same time somewhat 
conservative moralist” (p. 99). But he is unlike him also in much else. 
With due deference to so warm an admirer of Wordsworth, I must 
contend that our author is not warranted in producing him as an example 
of “the practical working of Natural Religion.” ‘ He declares himself 
& worshipper of Nature, and m the most deliberate manner asserts over 
and over again that in this worship, he found all the satisfaction,—the 
lasting inward peace, the occasional rapture,—that can flow from the best 
religion; He has no happiness, he assures us, and he can conceive no 
happiness, out of this religion” (p. 100). This strange assertion is 
perhaps sufficiently contradicted by what the author himself says on page 
104: “No doubt Wordsworth’s worship of the God in Nature was 
blended with Christian ideas. A Christian faith in redemption and re- 
conciliation neutralized his sense of the evil which is in the world, and 
preserved him from the pessimism which is the besetting difficulty of 
Natural Religion.” Wordsworth’s religion was in truth far more like 
Milton's than Goethe’s. His was the Nature-worship of a poet who was 
also a Christian and a patridt, whereas Goethe was neither a Christian 
nor 8 patriot. No’doubt Wordsworth’s poetry was more about Nature 
than about Christianity or about politics; but to write poetry about 
Nature was his accepted vocation, as it is another man’s vocation to be a 
politician or historian or divine. But there is no lack of earnestness in. 
what he says when he speaks as a Christian or a patriot. When he is 
admiringly coupling Goethe and Wordsworth as alike careless about. 
pleasing the public, our author, quoting from memory, makes Words- 
worth say, “To stir the blood I have no cunning art.” What the poet 
really says is, “ To freeze the blood I have no ready arts.” Stir the 
blood, Wordsworth surely does, in more than one of his inspiring sonnets. 
Can he conceive no happiness, out of the worship of Nature? He him- 
self answers : 

Scopes car atten euE "Sesonbiag .coorpou er Wt Gocthoy o ar: 


* Comfort not to say luxury cannot be dispensed with, for thought of any kind of 
self-denial is too neder ; then comes pleasure, of which we owu sosroely have enough’* 


(p. 184). 
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in the well-known ines, S S E Ran anon ‘be Jivingiat this-hqut kè 


—who exclaims, oa te Fie pubs (ae Ge | TU br ade. 


tto mnt b tron or gim who spank songtiows syo jeg inora 

Which Milton held. ante ok a8 Te 
The green leaves as they rustled and the roaring’ torrent’ did indeed fill 
Wordsworth with a delight which he ascribed’ to a' Divine Power mani- 


festing itself through them; but he did not abandon himself without 


“EO LLP TSOP OTS Yy 
reserve to this delight. i 
* abe TI Eo iaa 
"0 nn doe far than it ae T ; 
i : r “Tf one thare be o‘ pE O? 
Ga aae ad r ii 
D ‘ A rop a ABLES: h Crj} AR “j 


M aN Aircore allowed to hoar nago faus D 3 "yey 
e Thy groen ves rustle, or shy torrenta roar”, - . Ee 


"A glance at. the actual professions of artists, and gcientifio mear sems 


to me to show that our author, in his unwillingness to take, too, 


favourable a view of the prospects of Christianity asa supernatural... 
religion, and his desire. to provide the best matarials for the co 

of a natural religion, has beén led to- speak -far too sizingontly of he 
present exclusive dominance of separate worships: of Nature in» the 
worlds of Art and Science. Very few artists. (I. include „posts; as, tho 
author does) would -acoept without hesitation what he says as “ta, 
the relation of artists to morality, ; very few would speak, as, he - pe 
the side of Paganism against Christianity:— . n». 


Sin sin tan tate alla «jes nla nade e. he, 
prudery of virtue is his great hindrance, He believesthat it is qnr, morality 

prevents the modern world from rivaling the arts of-Grodcd. ” edge ahs 
even the individual artist seams‘ oraid. and spoiled- for “hil “busirteds ` sche 
allows ‘morality to get too much control over „hiny : ; Tie: groat misters, “hes 
notices, show a certain indifference, a -certain. supériority,,.to,,i¢; often pe 
audacjously defy it, The virtuous artistes ‘are mostly. to.be looked f for, = 
second class,,into which, moreover it is doubtful whether”, th iya ee Bon 
admitted by favour. Hence he becomes most seriously and uii sdeptioal! 
about the unapproachable sovereignty of the law es Duty” (p. 120).2 7. f ate SPATT 


And again, in the Recapitulation:— -° > © ? stl (BOD Vi junius 
` “We could not but acknowledge that the inspiration’ of era ua Hoan’ foii : 


serious, and that of scienco though so terribly austere; had’ the ‘chitfthter? Or 
Sa as that they were binding forces buch as pelfishness‘and sustain: ther 
Life, ‘Nay in the latter we seemed to see the very same iconoclastic ime 
ERA r A A E SET keota we we d gelicate. 
spirit of Greek Paganiam, which had been crushed in-thd blind “Of Vid 
torious Ohristianity and had left the world deploring its loas ever sirioe™ (p.- 29% 
Let me make one.or two observations upon: this. passages: -And, first 
upon the expression “binding forčes such ds eutioy alfie”? T 
presumé the author implies the common derivation ofi: religio. from ; 
religare, and assumes that the artist and the man of science are bound’ 
respectively to the objects of their worship. But is not religio father 
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derived from religere, (religeniem esse oportet religiosum nefas), 80 as to 
have the original meaning of “ serious attention?” This by the way. 
It has hardly been proved, however, by the typical example of Goethe, 
that the natural religion of the artist does destroy selfishness, I am 
far from echoing the complaint-— 

‘ The man of science himself is fonder of ory, and vain, 


„An eye well-practised in Nature, a sp bounded and poor ; 
Tho cussions te heart of she poet a whined into filly adro? 


But I venture to think that it wants more than the worship of Nature. 
to subdue the wilfulness of self in the relations of the man with other 
human beings. Again, to say that it was an iconoclastic impulse that 
“lay at.the root” of Semitic religion seems a needleasly careless phrase. 
The iconoclasm was the incidental effect of the worship of an invisible 
God. The Israelite was a hater of idolatry because he was a worshipper 
of Jehovah. But, to pass. from this criticism of expressions, while I do 
not deny that the author. might find illustrations of the alleged anti- 
moral feeling of the artist, I contend that it is rather an occasional 
sentiment, to be palliated by more or leas of excuse, than one which 
thoughtfal poets or artists would deliberately cherish. Politicians might 
similarly be held to be despisers of morality. The Swinburnes and the 
Whitmans are not the accepted representatives of the community of 
art. J have.atill-in my ears a protest which one of our truest artists 
evidently had. it on his conscience to make,—I feel sure that Mr. Holman 
Hunt will not object to my quoting with his name what he said recently 
on a semi-public occasion,—against precisely the language used by our 
author. He earnestly deprecated the assumption that the pursuit of 
Art set men free from the obligations of morality, as in every sense 
injurious to artists. He evidently felt that it was a low, and not a high, 
view of Art which was encouraged by that assumption. He desired 
that artists should be thought of, and thus encouraged to think of them- 
selves, as owing allegiance to the same principles of duty which are 
understood to govern the lives of other men. How indeed can they 
be otherwise regarded? The morality which is good for anything is 
not for particular classes of men, but for men as men; and it is hardly 
the poet or the painter who ought to separate himself from humankind. 
Our author says that if an artist so “lost m the worship of sensuous 
beauty” as to be wholly indifferent to morality had crossed the stage of 
the earliest Christianity, he would “ possibly have been judged with 
favour, for it accords with the fundamental characteristic of the 
Gospel to extol vitality at the expense of propriety—_those who love 
much, Magdalens, publicans, prodigals at the expense of those most 
honoured by public opinion” (p. 180). But they are the repentant 
Magdalens, publicans, and prodigale who are extolled in the New 
Testament. The artist “lost” in the worship of sensuous beauty would 
assuredly have been to our Lord one of the “lost” whom He came to 


seek and to save. 
Gea? 
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The relation of Art, in the sense of the worship of sensuous beauty, 
to Christianity, is a difficult subject, and one on-which I am incompetent 


to give any opinion, But it-seems to me that.the minds of those who  . 


are in warm sympathy with Art have been most effectually reached in 
our own time and country by teachers ‘who have been Christians first 
and artists afterwards, and not by those who have been accustomed 
to resent the -blind rancour of triamphant Christianity. Wordsworth 
was not the less loyal a Christian because he solemnly declared that he 
would rather be “a Pagan suckled in a creed outworn” than’a worldling 
absorbed in getting and spending. If M. Renan, contemplating 
St. Paul ‘at Athens, shakes his fist at the “ugly little Jew’ who, was - 
throwing down the Grecian statues from their pedestals, there.are those ~ 
who believe with Mr. Ruskin, that a nobler ‘Art than that of Greece has 
been the direct offspring of Christianity, and could not have had its own 
free growth ‘except through the destruction of Pagan Art. It -is not 
every artist whose sympathies are so uncompromisingly on the pide of 
the Renaissance and Paganism as to cause him to apne the yay 
existence of Christian Art. - 

Our author has as little warrant, I conceive, in ‘isolating that 
“peculiarly severe and stern form of theism” whidh-bears the name of ` 
_ Science: from morality and the reignmg religion. -Science, also, like 
‘Att, he desires to display as a vital religion, having a stronger hold on 
its adherents than the traditional religions have on theirs, and 
them from any reverent recognition of the moral obligations which it ` 
has been regarded as a chief office of religion to enforce. Let me ask 
two questions, -What has our author in view when he speaks of 
morality? It must be'supposed that when he was contemplating the 
artist’s alleged superiority to morality, he had in view the. one branch 
of it which is concerned with the relations between the sexes. It 
scarcely, belongs to the licence of the most Bohemian of artists that he - 
should claim the freedom of being a thief or a slanderer. ‘Our author’s 
dévotee of the religion df art-is emancipated from the authority of one 
of the six commandments of the second table; does he not acknowledge 
as respectfully as any Christian the authority of the restP If that is 
so, he is not in the least likely to say to the moralist, as the author 
makes him say, “ Yours is the religion of right, mine is the religion of 
beauty.” The-votaries of atience are not liable to' the temptation of the 
artist. They are led, as the author admits, to ‘dwell with astonishing 
energy on the difference between truth:and error. And the alliance 
between scientific truth and veracity is so close that the votariea of 
science have at least a special interest in that law of morality which 
prescribes truthfulness, The rest of the moral law, according to our 
author, they scarcely recognise. “As ‘to right and wrong, it is-a 
‘distinction they very-seldom have occasion for,-and which’ scarcely 
seems to them’ to deserve the solemnity with which moralists invest it” . 
(p. 124). That is, it seems to the man of science a point of trifting 
importance whether a man is generous or base, pure or foul, honest or > 
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a thief, good to his parents atd wife and children or one who selfishly 
disregards them. This strange allegation leads to my second question. 
Whom has the author in view when he speaks thus of the men of science? 
The only answer to be given to this question which would not be angrily 
resented as a calumny is that the author speaks of the man of science 
gud man of science. As such, it may be said, science observes and in- 
vestigates, and does not prescribe or condemn. ‘That may be true 
enough, but it-is not a proposition which serves the author’s purpose. 
So the farmer, quá farmer, is a tiller of the ground, and has nothing to 
do with the laws of human duty. But to affirm that farmers as a class 
are indifferent to morality would be an injurious accusation. And who 
are the men of science who would admit that they see no solemnity in 
the distinction between right and wrong, and that the heroism and 
philanthropy of the virtuous are distasteful to them ?—-Not Virchow in 
Germany; not Pasteur in France; not Spencer or Huxley in England. 
There is no one, certainly, in our own country, perhaps no one living, 
who is so well entitled to be counted the high priest of science as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer; and any one who has been associated with him in his 
recent self-sacrificing labours in the cause of a higher international 
morality knows well that he has shown a practival enthusiasm of 
humanity which many Christiana and possibly our author himself would 
regard as Quixotic. The abstract man of science may be non-moral ; 
living men of science are to be found forward in the ranks of a generous 
and aspiring morality. 

The third-element of a comprehensive Natural Religion is supplied by 
the worship of human goodness. “ For Beauty, Truth, and Goodness 
are three sisters ;’——although the worshippers of beauty and truth seem 
to our author to be so satisfied and to do so well with their scparate 
religions that he would hardly go on to say that these sisters are 
“never to be sundered without tears.” They form, however, the com- 
plete Trinity in Unity of the Religion which is identical with culture or 
civilization ; beauty, truth, and goodness, the three hypostases in the one 
supreme divinity, Nature. For Nature, or the visible universe, includes 
mankind; and the ideal of human goodness has proved as powerful to 
attract worship as beauty or truth. “The natural religion of which we 
are in search will certainly include a religion of humanity as- well as a 
religion of material things” (p. 78.) We of the West have a religion of 
human goodness already existing, and still exercising an immense sway 
over the European mind, in Christianity. If therefore its supernatural 
part can be eliminated from the Christian religion, we have a traditional 
form of worship which science may have no reason for repudiating. A 
natural Christianity, developed with as little of rupture as possible from 
the old religion of Christendom, will take its place beside Art and 
"Science in the comprehensive religion of the future. 

What is to help us, in disengaging Christianity from its supernatural 
part, is the doctrine of historical development. The author speaks with 
great warmth of the importance of this doctrine. It is that which we 
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most need, and which we ‘least possess. Fo give itvis the proper fanction 
of-a Church, and. the Church ds at present organized does not evèn 
pretend to give it. In speaking: of this want, the author refers to.a 


' anysterious- effect produced upon many minds by the-casual study of 


history, which other readers will perhaps understand better than I do :— 


‘í Does it [the ‘Ohurch] make us at home in human history, and ab savons ~ 
a the bewilderment ‘and horror which ‘the- past excites when weopen its 
records at random, by showing us how rigorously human progress ‘has always 
been conditioned, how, much is impossible, and at the same time how,much and 
‘what the laws of history justify us in hoping for? Such guidance was hever 


_‘more ‘needed than now, when this horror is mixing innumerable minda and 


l exciting them to frensy” (p. 228). i i a 


' The law of historical progress; if we can but allow it to possess our 
minds, will enable us to look back tipon’ the past with calmness and in 
a. scientific spirit, and to turn our thoughts’ with more’ varie 


. nae the future. The: Bible ‘iteelf,: when we regatd it froh th 


‘modern point of view, will) suggest to us that; revelation and a 
‘give men a faith’ in, orderly ` development ' and an absorbing interest in 
what is aboyt to be, The great lesson which the Bible as a whole has 


- = ” a 


‘to teach’ us is that there is an ordé T ihe history of ‘human society. 


g the Christianity « ‘of the New Testament, when we have rejected“ “its 


spernaturaliam as arċhaio, may be detained: as amoral religion: ` “The 
t _moral religions of fhe world, , Christianity. and ‘ Buddhism, 


l ‘rosin this, Chat E Sn the worship’ ot'a Man: The truth is, 


that gil virtye ‘which is genuine and vital springs out-of the ) worship = 
in. some form” (p. 167.) “Catholicism “owes ite “warmth, “its 
‘charni, ‘to ita ‘worthip of ‘the saints, Therp ` is and “will ‘be: room and 


"Teed fora religion which will consist’ ip the contemplation . ‘of: huma 


=- 


| ideals i of excellence. Dogmas will beridiculona 1 In such ‘a a relia ‘but 


B Yita] expression of it, though‘ ‘difficult, will not pernape be o` absolutely 
itiposaible.,.. Tt, will | even, have its missionary work :— ae 
mp rete: =p Le ae Ss 

t The children- of ‘darn nivale tao are. called to fallsivan dhe A ‘of 
Paul; of Gregory, of Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot, and Livingstone; but they muet ` 
not merely, Christianity i in ita nairow oleriçal sense, but their whole mass 

of ititual treasures to those Who want them: Let us carry the true view of 

versa; the true’ astronomy, the’ true ‘chemistry, and the trié physiolo 
pa eists: still ‘lapped in mythdlogieal dreams ;. let us carry progress: ad Ai 
~to- fatalist nations; and, to. nakions cramped by -fhe : fefters of primitive 
‘custom ; let „na carry the doctrine of a rational liberty into the heart of Orien 


espotinins ¥ in :'in doing all this—not indeed suddenly or fanatical jot hen pHari- 
Witdly; as if we ourselves’ had nothing to learn—-we ‘shall admit the dutlyihg 


. hworld-into the- = civiliwe a: cman into -the - e ony of God” Cpp. 


208, 204). .- ae eee, ey, es, “se 


ven diecie this process of'the` saa -rutionalination’3f. Chitis: 

tianity, our‘atthor-assumes'that the supernatural means the’ ‘miraculous. 
He does so for the most ‘part, ‘though not’ with: dnifornt’consistenty, 
Khroughout:the book. And his -assumption pointin to ‘what those Who 
théverhitherto ‘béen ‘called theists: cwilh probably. féel-to-tie! th chief defect 
dv his speculations, Tho*idea: of a God-who is the-Author of: Nature, to 
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whom men may look up, and in whom they may see the real archetype 
of the highest imagined human perfection, appears to be recognized once 
or twice in the.volume,.but to.be for the most part tacitly put aside. 
But the value of miracles, to those. who believe in them, is not that they 
cre the supernatural, but that they point to it. In the author’s awn 
phrase, they are “exceptional unaccotintable occurrences? which: serve 
as “ indications of a world beyond:our science.” It is this world. beyond 
‘our science. that is important to us. It is-the relation of;miracles to 
‘this supernatural world that commends them to’ us and makes them 
credible. The man of science, as our author deacribes him, considers 
the world beyond:our science to be unknowable and therefore in:any 
knowable presentation to be imaginary and fantastic. By the side of 
this opinion of his, his denial of miracles is insignificant, What will the 
“man of-science”’ think of Mohammedanism being called a: natural 
religion? Because “Mohammed professed to perform no. miracles,” 
_ therefore—says our author—we have in Mohammedanism “ an example 
of Natural Religion” which has certainly not been wanting in power 
(p. 192).: And he goes on to say, “ if miracles may be dispensed.with we 
‘may conceive that even.the name of God may be dispensed with, provided 
the reality which: answers to-that name is not wanting....That Hternal 
‘Law ofthe universe which has been treated here as equivalent to God 
(might form the basis of.a.great religion.” But imagine Islam retaining 
-its power if for.the name of Allah. the Eternal Law of the Universe were 
‘substituted, and. if Mohammed were recognized as a much: less: trie 
prophet:of the Eternal.than Mr. Huxley! The faith ofthe. Hebrews 
‘is treated ‘by. our author in:a mmilarly surprising manner. ... The religion 
of the Hebrew. prophets,.he says,;-“ was social, political, historical; and 
‘supernatoralicm was not the mainspring:of it” (p. 269)... Not, certainly, 
‘in any sense-iniwhich the recognition of .the, supernatural wonld make 
the religion less social, political, and historical.: But the. mainspring of 
the Hebrew prophet’s world was Jehovah, the God of his fathers, -whose 
anger was to be feared,)whose fayour was to. be sought: The modern 
-philosopher may translate Jehovah into-“ the great Necessity,” and may 
see in the Bible “ a great: history of :the dealings.of a certain human 
group.with this Necessity”? (p. 256)... But to say thats we needsto. see, 
“as xthe: Hebrewa did; mot.only. the struggles_of .men,in: histary-but the 
decrees of á superior -Necessity’’ is surely misleading..: If the-prophets 
- had seen nothing in Jehovah but a Necessity.to be dealt. with, the fervour 
of Hebrew devation wouldshave been chilled, the. flower: of. Hebrew ad- 
miration and;joy would have. been blighted... o va le. lo des 
Well may .our author, doubt whether hope is possible far men, if no 
conception of Qed is-passible for.them except. that_ofia Necessity with 
which they have.to reckon... In one.of his. comprehensive forecasts of 
what Humanity is to be under the sway of Natural Religion, he inti- 
mates that: whilst, ‘fit.observes and.reagons with scientific rigour, it 
must learn to hope with Christian enthusiasm, and.. alsa.to enjoy..with 
Pagan freshness” (p. 149). Science, we know, will take care of 
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_iteelf, For enjoyment, we have our Wordsworth, as well as the 


pealmists and prophets, to teach us that there is something deeper - 


and: better in Christian contemplation than in the Pagan freshness. 
But as’ to the hopefulness of Christian enthusiasm, how is it possible 
for that to be fed‘from any source except faith in the Father whom 
the Son revealed ? To one who thinks of human life, according to 
‘the account repeatedly given of it in this book, as a game played 
with a great Necessity, one of whose systematic operations -is to 


crush our sanguine ideals, enthusiasm is too obviously. forbidden. To- 


tell us that it- would, be good for us to cherish an indomitable hope, 
and at the same time ostentatiously to dry up the sources of hope, 
would be a mockery. If we are to hope, we want not only or even 
. primarily ‘the prospect of a future life, of which -Science refuses to 
amure us, but primarily a God whom we are not only to'reckon with, but 
with whom we can have the communion’ of thankfulness and hope and 
trust, :a Father who will not let us think of ourselves, his children, as 
but a vapour that appearéth for a little time and then yanisheth away.: 
If this remarkable book is to help us to renew our hope fòr our 
country and our race, it must be, through first putting- us’ through 
the experience of a wholesome depression. I have endeavoured to 
give a faithful account of it, and to’do this its paradoxical character 
has obliged me to quote very largely the authors own words. . It will 
be evident that, whatever profit may be derivable from it, there is no 
dlass of readers to whom it professes to offer comfort. ` There are 
three convictions to which it'seema to give utterance. (1) Religion is 
indispensable to: human life, and we are in grave danger ‘from the want 
' of it. “At this moment we are thregtened with t general dissolution 
of States from the decay of religion” (p: 211)! (2) Supernatural 


Teligion the world seams resolved not to fi The Christian- Church > 


is left “mamly under the control of anxious nerveless: minds, so that 
it is hardly listened to by men of the world except on the ground: that 
` Anility and Puerility after all are forces” (p. 186). We must try 
therefore what can be done in the way of constructing a Natural Reli- 


gion. (8) Natural Religion is found on inquiry to be unable-to do the - 


necessary work of Religion. Nature, the object of its worship, will not 
feed the instincts which are man’s higher life. It is: this judgment that 


our author pronounces, as with a great and exceeding bitter ary, in the | 


_affecting eloquence of his final pages. - 
- . What then remams? The question, a quéstion of life or death for 


mankind, whether Christians can be roused and inspired to meet and , 


recognise Science, to do justice to the cravings of Art, and to cultivate 
the highest and most humane Morality, in the faith that there is' a 
God whose garment is Nature, but whose heart has been revealed in His 
Son Jesus Christ. 
Such a religion, natural and supernatural i in ‘one, would be that of 
which our author’ has been neS in search. 
J. LLEWELYN Davas: 
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THE RADICAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTIES OF EUROPE. 


I. 


T is a great fact that the Third Republic—perhaps more properly 
speaking, the Kingless State—in France should have lasted twelve 
years, up till now. Little. as that span of time is in a nation’s history, 
or even in man’s life, it forms a longer political existence than was 
granted to the Republics of 1792 and 1848. For the growth of freedom 
on the Continent at large, the peaceful progress of the restored French 
Commonwealth is of such paramount importance that anything calculated 
to throw the nation back into warlike adventure and thereby into semi- 
dictatorial government, naturally fills all friendly observers with serious 
alarm. France, by her example, can do a great deal to unmilitarize 
Europe. If she is wise, she will, by scrupulously abstaining from 
aggression, powerfully contribute to the formation of a basis of popular 
self-rule among nations at present compelled to be ever under arms 
and on guard. In the end, that will prove most useful for her own 
safety. : 
A peaceful policy is the very condition of the continued existence of 
the French Republic itself. Military enterprises of a country with 
institutions not yet firmly grounded, are apt, in casa of success, to throw 
the national power into the hands of one man. In case of defeat, they 
bring about a political collapse. The French army, it must not be 
forgotten, still contains, in its higher grades, a great many Bonapartists 
and Royalista. ‘Thanks to the neglect of public instruction under 
successive Imperial and Kingly governments, the mass of the privates, 
drawn from a peasantry which forms the bulk of the nation, are still so 
far behind in the simplest rudiments of knowledge that in times of great 
crisis they, 100, constitute a danger to a free Commonwealth. 
It is only now that France—in consequence of a very wise and 
excellent law on public instruction, recently enacted by the present 
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Parliament—has a fair chance of emerging from a state of educational 
backwardness, as regards its agricultural classes, which few suspect who 
` are not acquainted with the statistics. The “ Map of Intellect,” construc- 
ited at the order of M. Duruy, the Minister of Public Instruction under 
‘Napoleon II., afforded the most glaring evidence. Whilst in the 
French departments near the Swiss, German, and Belgian frontiers there 
were only between 2'28 and 8:11 per cent. of the population unable to 
read and write, the proportion rose in-Corsica as high as 60 per cent; 
in the Vendée to 61:10; in some other provinces as high as 70 ancien 
75°58 per cent, | : 

-Now in a country with a vast army of wolnigh a million and a-half of 
men, composed, on the system of compulsory service, of a large number. 
of unlettered peasants, such a condition involves, during civil struggles, 
an extraordinary peril indeed. “Unscrupolous -men of a despotic 
turn readily make use of so formidable a machinery. ~Under Marshal 
MacMahon the danger was very near. Iam only stating what I know 
to be a fact, when I say that the first warning revelation as to Mac- 
Mahon’s criminal intentions was conveyed to a well-known French 
„Republican leader. through a German friend in England. This 

-happened some time before a French officer wholly spoilt the propoged 
coop, giat of May.16 by, breaking his sword, instead of bering te 
>order given to, him by his superiors, : x 
r:o LSom other circumstances:must not be’ reote in aooi with 
itha prospects of French freedom. -The “ Republic” of .1870 was. only 
proclaimed (at least, by the headings given to the dearecs'of the Proyi- 
-zipnal Government of National Defence) in consequence of a -defeat of the 
yampearial arms. . It was not the result of:a spontaneous popular risitig. 
‘asvictorious, Napoleon III. would have been: fortified in: his tenure.. of 
cpower, Vanquished, he was overthrown because he had been defeated: 
For some time afterwards, the future constitution of France trembled in ` 
rha parliamentary balance. Finally, the ‘Republic was formally.estab- 
lished, by a majority of one/ Even this map-vote was only obtained be- 
cause the Royalist Pretendér, “Henry V.” to whom theevery Princes 
ofthe semi-revolutionary House of Orleans had declared their adhesion, 
insisted, with: bigoted mpracticability, on the white ‘flag‘and other signs 
vef am antiquated “ right divine.” Many Royalists feared that sanguinary 
„cpntests of most doubtful -issue would have to be -gone: through, if thie 
nprogramme wére adopted. Hence, there was much ‘wavering in the- 
; Assembly at Versailles, > Yet; with all. this: hesitation: on the part of 
„Royalista, the Republican form of government only tenmphed by a single 
Yote- -F aS ved, 
ca iCan we wonder, under such circumstances, that MacMahon one. day 
‘took heart of grace for a militiry stato-stroko, which was only foiléd-by 
timely information from abroad and at-home? . ; 
Lauc If the Democratic. party-in France were a: “compact: body of eae 
zranks, less divided’ by. differences of. a a and personal . myeuieep he 
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memory of these hair-breadth escapes might bo dismissed now; for the 
country has, within the last few years, really made large strides in 
-Republicanising itself. True, the peasantry—with the exception of a 
few departments—cannot even now be said to be Republicans in prin- 
ciple, such as are the Swiss or the citizens of the United States. The 
French tillers of the soil are in their vast number politically nothing 
whatever. They simply yield allegiance to the established government 
which does not weigh heavily on their private interests. Under a 
system of universal suffrage, this state of things is always a source of 
anxiety. 

It is inthe towns that French Democracy has its stronghold. But 
there it is divided into bitterly contending schools: Moderates, Radicals, 
and, opposed to sensible social Reformers, impracticable Utopists of 
various descriptions; nay, even “Anarchists,” who take that politically 
nonsensical denomination as a title of honour. These latter extreme 
divisions are the joy of reactionaries. Whenever the bitterness en- 
gendered by wild theories leads to warfare of class against class in the 
great cities, some ambitious man who succeeds in seizing supreme power 
at Paris, or in the neighbourhood of Paris, may, if he has a tolerably 
good military following, rouse the easily frightened and misled “orderly 
country” against the “rebellious: towns,” and then found’ his own 
personal rule. It was fortunate, indeed, that in a-crisis of that kind, 
in 1871, the power of the State, instead of being entrusted’ to & military 
Dictator, had only fallen as yet into the hands of an sx-Orlesnist states- 
man who was trimming then between’ the majority of the National 
‘Assembly and the desires for a moderately Constitutional Commonwealth. 

There were justifiable aspirations in‘a section of the Communalist 
movement at Paris—so far as resistance against the Royalist’ Assembly 
at Bordeaux, and the wish for municipal self-government, were con- 
cerned. Another section, however, represented the most impossible ideas 
of “ social liquidation” by means ‘of the fiercest war of classes. A third 
phenomenon came up in those days, which has not, perhaps, attracted 

sufficient attention. l 

~ It was in the midst of the convulsive struggles of the Paris Commune, 
and when in some other towns similar, though more short-lived, attempts 
were made, that I received frequent printed manifestoes from one of the 
chief leaders of the Socialist risings in the South. Years’ before, after 
he had changed, as a military officer, from Conservative to Republican 
views, I had first known him through a recommendation from an old 
` French friend, supported by a recommendation from Garibaldi. As he 
was desirous of serving in America against the Slaveholders’ Rebellion, 
I, on, my part, introduced him to some prominent statesmen and generals 
of the United States. His views, at that-time, were certainly far from 
thoes he espoused some seven or aE years later. 1 in . the eee 
struggles of his own country. ika 

The printed manifestoes he sent me in 1871, e his RRE 
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attempts at Dictatorship, were marked, “ Ligue dw-Midi’’—Confederation 
ofthe South, The word “ France” had disappeared in his revolutionary 
appeals. It was asif the old contrast between the Provencal country and 
the Frankish Kmgdom—a contrast once marked even in the difference _ 
of the written language—were to be revived under Socialist colours. 

Had the German army continued ta occupy the North of France. for a 
length of time, without troubling itself at all about the provinces south 
of the Loire, there can scarcely be a doubt that the party; or section, of 
which the ultra-revolutionary leader in question is a prominent type, 
would have been content-to work out its own ideas in an independent, 


Confederation, or Sduthern Commoriwealth—quite careless of the exist- - 


ence of what is now called France. More than this: it may be said 
that subsections of that Federalist party would probably have been satis- 
fied with holding revolutionary sway even in smaller circumscriptions, 
irrespective of any political unity of a “ Southern Confederation” itself. 
-Under favouring circumstances, manifold-local dictatorships might thus 
have sprung up, and the idea of a political cohesion of the Frenoh nation 
been altogether swamped, 

However, the various risings at Lyons, Marseilles, &c., were smal 
suppressed. The philosophical student of history will, nevertheless; take - 
note even of -the blighted inception of such movements, as they are 
' calculated to repeat themselves on an emergency——and on a larger scale. 
Centrifugal tendencies are obsefvable in a fraction of the ultra-Socialist 
parties of various countries. We can trace them in Spain, where the 
‘very diversity of the configuration of the soil, and the old spirit of ‘pro- 
vincialism and comniunalism, are so strongly marked as to render a close 
political unity all the more desirable in the mterest of common progress. 
We-again come upon an extreme kind of disruptiohist tendencies: in 
some of the revolutionary schools of Russia. There, no doubt, it may 
be’ truly said that ‘the deadening influence of a uniform despotism 
which imprisons so many discordant populations, seems to justify, at all 
events fully to explain, even the extreme manifestations of a desire for 
Federalism or local autonomy within the Slav race iteelf.. 

I have only referred to the “Southern Confederation” scheme of 
1871, which arose in the wake of- the Communalist struggles at Paris, 
to show that if the Republic were once again put to great stross in some 
harassing war, strange phenomena might crop up, which at present keep 
underground. : However, without attributing too much importance to 
these potential elements of dissolution, it is enough to observe that the 
Republican party of France has far -more cohesion, at present, against 
' some would-be dictatorial personage at home than amongst | its 
various groups, ‘This is true of the Parliamentary situation. It is even 
more true of the country at large. Seventeen Ministries have succeeded 
each other in Francs during the twelve years of the existence of the 
Republic. Five of these Ministries have been overthrown and established 
within the last two years and a half. The need for the change was 
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certainly often urgent in ‘the interest of Parliamentary privilege; but so 
great an instability is a sign to be carefully watched. 

There are, in France, firm Republicans of the old school, whose former 
chief divisions were the “ Blue” and the “Red” party. There are 
younger Republicans, on the outakirts of the Intransigent camp, apt to 
seo through with great clearness, and to foil, the usurping plans of some 
overbearing leader ; but unable to enter the Ministry themselves, owing 
to never-ending jealousies. There are Intransigents proper, with desires 
for social reform, whose perceptive powers as to a possible enemy of the 
Republic are not less remarkable, but whose hands are too often against 
everybody and everything. ‘There are Socialists or Communists, either 
of the “ Authoritarian,” the “ Collectivist,” or “ Possibilist” type, who 
mainly think of a relentless feud against every bourgeois—in which 
name, according to their notion, even the larger part of the towns’ 
populations would have to be included. There are, finally, those who 
acknowledge the leadership of a mad and melancholy Mænad whose 
unearthly ravings are the worst impediment to the spread of Democratic 
sentiments. l 

On the other hand there are the mere lip-worshipping adherents of 
the Republican form of government—‘ because,” in M. Thiers’ old 
phrase, “it divides us least.” Orleanists at heart, they would become 
opportunist followers of any “strong” ruler raising himself to pre- 
eminence in a time of civil war. These, with a section of what once 
was called “ Militant Democracy,” are the men who are easily moulded 
to the semi-military, semi-financial policy of the “ African School.” In 
former days, “ Militant Democracy” was a cross-breed between Repub- 
licanism and Bonapartism of the Béranger and petit caporal style. Its 
baneful action showed itself in many Democratic conspiracies under 
Louis XVII. and Lonis Philippe. It often pushed governments 
towards aggression abroad, by declaiming against the alleged diminution 
of France in 1815. Gambettism is to-day the natural heir of that 


The contact of Gambettism with the Galiffet group of army-leaders 
proves what the result of its triumph would have been for freedom at 
home, List-voting was to create, by means of wire-pulling Committees, 
a pliant parliamentary majority, ready to obey the impulse of a single 
man. The rest was to follow. Nevertheless, M. Gambetta had no sooner 
declared that he would drop his Scrudin de Liste plan, which he had so 
persistently wanted to cram down the throat of Parliament, than many men 
easily forgot his former suspicious manœuvres. But having obtained the 
_Premiership, he forthwith returned to the charge. Even then—as I 
know from conversation and correspondence with French friends during 
the time of the crisis—not a few good Republicans thought he should 
not be overthrown “before being quite used up.” So deeply had they 
been influenced by a growing feeling of the instability of things. An 
imprudent expression of M. Gambetta revealed, however, the dictatorial 
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nature of his aim; - -Then hin fall. was most dette resolved. upon— 
and France thereby éscaped-a new: great danger. Sut 

. Any one who mixeéimuch:with Frenchmen; panne fail to observe 
among them two very different ‘Kinda of political: temperament, whick 
have their outcome,for good: or’ for evil, in thé:life of the nation. One‘ 
of these temperaments has béen prominent. among the Huguenots of: 
old-;.and it may. yet ‘be traced. among:many of their. descendants. who- 
live -in.Germany, in the Netherlands, and in England.: It is a frame.of: 
' mind of.-sturdy independence, yet of law-abiding: disposition ;-of enter- ` 
Prising.energy, yet of steady-going , quictricess ; of. reselute decision in 
times of danger, but ef instinctive aversion to all: that- smacks of the 


. _ reckless adventurer, the mòre demagogue, or the Cedéaredn absolutist 


who-oovers. his gamb for a-while under revolutionary phrases. Men of | 
this. strong, ‘powerful, but orderly stamp have..come up among the 
E Monarchists, as-well as among thebest Republicans of. 
France. ‘Unfortunately there have been few of-them, or else the country: 
might have been spared many ugly falls. aah 

The other temperament is one which does things by. fits and. 
starts, -which allows itself to be-worked up to extreme. courses in | 
the: shortest possible''space of -time, but which lacks stamina wher: 
matters go wrong and men are expected to stand to their colours 
under trying circumstances. - This more flighty character sometimes: 
strangely hovers between imposaible - tenets of miscalled Democracy » 
„and a sneaking kindness for a tyranny resting upon the hideous principle: 
of “ L’Etat,.c’est.mot ?? Under- strong leader, men of this sort may `’ 
for a time-be made to do what they call “ marvels of glory.” But let: 
the leader be -sorely tried by fortune, and his hosts will not only’ 
evaporate around him, but suddenly revenge themselves for the abject 
manner in which, until then, they had worshipped his star. 

To these not very creditable characteristics the strangely sudden re 
itior fromthe Democratic form of Government to the Imperialist system 
can largely be traced. One need not stop to inquire how far-the” 
difference of, race-elements which’ have constituted the Freuch nation, 
is at the bottom of these contrasts of character.’ Nor need the question 
be raised whether a prolonged period of ever-repeated political experi- 
ments -of the most contradictory nature is not in itself calculated to foster ; 
the inferior temperament, åt the expense of the more solid one, ‘The 
history of England between. the latter part of the seventeenth and the 
first, .half.of the eighteenth century. -points that . way. At all events, : 
France has every reason to congratulate. herself on having a -Chief- 
Magistrate least inclined to the worse political qualities. a Í 

A man more staid, less self-seeking, less ambitious in the lower sense of 
the.word, than -M. Grévy, the Burgundian-depnty, the law-abiding son of 
the Jura department, it would be dificult to match in all Kurope—except, 
perhaps,-in Switserland. Whilst M. Gambetta has allowed his admirers 


to ming pmans. in his own:honour as Lé Président- Soleil, M. Grévy has- 
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almost gone beyond the’ proper limit in effacing his individuality in the 
State. Under his "Government some blameable things have been done 
— witness the war against Tunis; but they were forced upon him by a 
knot-of men- acting behind fe. scenes, and whose political :tempera- 
ment’dnd aims-are at direct issue with his own. As, however, in-the true 
tragedy, the pure-souled hero himself is not without some blemish,- so 
also the unselfish President of the French Republic was not wholly - 
faultless ; for the appointment of his brother to the governorship of 
Algeria gave the first handle to the Tunisian policy of the Great African 
School. In the main, M. Grévy has yet acted for the- best. This 
is frankly acknowledgédreven by Radicals who-consider him too slow- 
going in home affairs: , Nothing worse could happen to a Common- 
wealth in which Imperialist and: Royalist factions eagerly wait for the 
breaking out of strife between the various Democratic and Revolutionary 
groups which divide the towns whilst they have not yet gota firm hold 
on the country, than if the wise impersonal influence of a man like M. 
Grévy were suddenly replaced by one of those pushing demagogic 
spirits which so easily slide into Cæsarist usurpation. 

Is it not a strange sign of public uneasiness that, during the recent 
eleven days’ ministerial crisis, even so wild a rumour should have ` 
cropped up as the alleged formation of a secret triumvirate, composed of 
General Galiffet, the Duc d’Aumale, and General Chansy ? 

At last, a so-called ‘‘Cabinet of mere business men” has been established, 
and now public opinion is again startled by a semi-Gambettist programme 
attributed to the new Premier! ‘These are the results of the kaleido- 
scopic state of parties in the Chamber. Watchfulneas is certainly 
needed ; not less so the avoidance of all foreign military complications. 
And‘the Radicals are doing a ee duty in both ae 


Teng ito , Italy, -J-. think it. will be useful to. a firat ail fore- - 
most, to a remarkable change recently wrought'in the-Italian Constitu- 
tion—a change.whose future -operation is looked forward-to with the 
most eager i eae by the Radical party. It is the, new. Suffrage 
Law. == - 

Few are aware aided of the extreme narrowness of the electoral 
circle, out of which the Representation, of the People has hitherto been 
formed in Italy.-- Whilst Switzerland, France, and Germany possess 
universal suffrage-—-which in the latter.two countries means the en- 
franchisement of about 10,000,000 men—the southern peninsula has 
hitherto not had-more than between 500,000 and 600,000 electors on the 
register. . It was a-state of things only.a little better than that which 
existed in Franca under. Louis Philippe, and which led to the Revolu- 
tion of February,.1848. Yet, even so extraordinary -a restriction of 
the suffrage in.a nation whose political unity is, supposed to have been 
established in our days by the consent of the vast majority, has not been 
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“wholly. without its patent cause, The fact is, there are few European 
- countries—if we put aside the semi-Asiatic Empire of the Crar—in which 
populat education had bean more neglected for centuries than in Italy. - 

-- When the Kingdom was formed by the splendid victories of Gari- 
baldi over Bourbon tyranny, more than eight-tenths of the males in the 
Two Sicilies, and nearly the totality of the women, could not read and 


write. -’ Matters were equally bad in the Papal States; nearly:as bad ~~ 


throughout Central Italy. Paradoxical as it may sound, they were much 
better in the North, where Habsburg dominion, in spite of its ; 
ing a foreign yoke, had at least introduced something of intellectual as well 
as material progress. Statistics speak aloud on this subject with terrible 
precision; and for ttuth’s sake the fact must not be ‘hidden. The 
highly-gifted Italian race can only benefit from being brought closely 
face to face with the real causes of the backwardness from which it 
fortunately is beginning to rise. 

. Another trait peculiar to the political life of Italy since the forma- 
tidn of its national unity is, that even the sinall circle of electors has- 
scarcely done its duty.- In many cases, the abstentions have-been so 
numerous that not one-third, or one-fifth,’of those entitled to the 
. vote - took part in an’ election. This .is all the more ‘extraordinary 
because the m limitation of the franchise confined it to a clas 
of well-to-do and intelligent men, who could certamly spare a few: 
moments for the common weal, and who might be assumed to undér- 
stand the ‘importance of an election. Stagnation of the public interest 
of the one hand? ahd ‘clique politics , on-the other, were the unfortu- 
nate resulte of this strange aversion from participating in. political 
life; This condition of tiffsirs will explain Massimo d’Azeglio’s: excla- 
mation :-— Italy has been made ; now we must make the Italians.” 

At last, a- number of men of the advanced parties resolved upon 
stirring the pool by an agifation for Manhood Suffrage. The claim did 
nót arise—as in England in 1866—from a powerful movement among 
the masses. It was rather ‘started by a well-meaning class of those 
who already possessed the vote; and it was supported, here -and-there,. 
‘by. a-meeting in some of the larger towns. The Radical and Revolu- 
tionary parties, properly speaking, with whom the natural rights of man ` 
are an absolute dogma, would not,-in the first instance; accept lees than 
universal suffrage, Not many in the Radical and Democratic camps 
can indeed be brought tō avow that there may be circumstances’ in 
which, for the sake of popular progress itself, it is not safe to confer the 
vote, all at once, without previous education, upon thé mass of those who, 


the day after their enfranchisement, would presumably vote away. the  - 


scarcely gained - public liberties, and raise up, with their own hands, a 
bar against their emancipation from intellectual thraldom. ‘In the 
interest of a Republic itself, the law of suffrage ought to be framed 
according to the necessity of the times, lest a Commonwealth should, 
through the want of insight of the uninstructed many, ue changed into 


a Tyrannis. 
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‘Clericalism, in Italy, is-the adversary both of national unity and of the 
intellectual culture of the masses; No wonder that the consideration 
as to what might happen with the uneducated multitude under priestly 
influence, if Universal Suffrage were at once: granted, had’ its effect 
upon many parliamentary Radicals. For years past, the Italian 
priesthood, under an injunction from’ the: Pope, have refrained from 
openly mixing in the electoral strife, because this might have been con- 
strued into a virtual. acceptance of the new order of things. Still, in 
communal elections, the Clericalists did put forth their strength in 
various places—for instance, at- Rome -itself; and there, until quite 
recently, they came out with unpleasantly dominating force. 

Now, it stands-to reason that, if the number of electors had been 
suddenly raised from-about 600,000 to seven or eight million, so great 

a “leap in the dark” might have landed the country in a reign of what 
in Italy (and in Germany) is called the “Black” party ; that is, under 
priestly dominion. 

The new law of suffrage, as carried by the Depretis Ministry, extends 
the number of voters only to about 2,000,000. An additional Act— 
which at: first was looked at askance as a dangerous experiment, and 
therefore separated from the Suffrage Bill for reconsideration—has 
established since then a kind of List Voting, in the place of:the District 
Voting which hitherto prevailed. On this subject, M. Tommaso Tittoni 
has given useful information in a special essay. ‘There has been much 
discussion in Italy (always, be it understood, within the very small circle 
of men who as yet take an active part in politics) as to the respective merits 
of, on the one hand, choosing a single representative from a constituency 

of very circumscribed limits, where a candidate is easily -known, and where 
' an elector can pronounce a conscientious opinion-by his vote ; or, on the 
other hand, of returning many. representatives in vast constituencies, 
where Committees, or Caucuses, with a great wire-pulling mechanism, 
can dictate to the individual voter the choice of a number of men utterly 
unknown to him. In this, as in many other political matters, cirtum- 
stances must serve as a guide ‘There have been discussions, also, on the 
representation of minorities, on Mr. Hare's system, and so forth. - 

M. Crispi, the Radical ex-Premier, strongly declared against the re- 
presentation of minorities.- Such a system, if carried out to its full 
extent, would only put some more hampering spokes in the wheel of 
the already much hampered Italian progress. Both Radicals and ` 
-~ Moderates are divided among themselves on this question. Some of 
the Moderates appear to aim, by the representation of minorities, at 
the introduction of their own candidates in: the South, where until 
now Radical members have almost exclusively been returned by the 
narrow circle of educated and fairly well-to-do electors. It may be 
regretted that there should be this geographical division in Italian 
party-politics. But in the interest of progress, it is not Cone uei 
it should be altered by fancy-schemes of voting. P 
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As to the Italian Law on List Voting, it is fortunately not of the - ` 
Gambettist character. It may rather be described as steering clear both 
of the danger of mere “ steeple politics,” and of: the far greater danger 
of furnishing a pedestal for individual ambition of an overpowering 


kind. The effect of both the new Law of Suffrage, and of the additional ` ` 


Act concerning Serutinio di Lista, on the prospects of the advanced Left, 
the Radicals, and the Democrats, has now to be awaited. A great deal 
will depend on the resolution taken by the priesthood under the orders 
of the Pope. The Clericalists are apparently inclined , now to gird‘ up 
their loins for an electoral tussle. This resolution may (and Garibaldi,. 
who was in favour of the largest measure of enfranchisement, hoped it 
would) shake the more cultivated classes -out of their present political 
` apathy. Himself one of the strongest of anti-clericalista, he said he 
would rather risk the danger of a priestly victory, than see the stagnation 
of public affairs continued. His idea was, that, in case. of a clerical 
triumph, the energy of the friends of true freedom would be stimulated 
by the very shame of such a defeat. 

` For many years, the most advanced revolutionary Propaganda of Italy 
was the “Party of Action,” directed by Massini and Garibaldi. Re- 
publican in its constituent elements, it mainly aimed, for the time being, 
at the establishment of Italy—which in Motiernich’s sneering expression 
had been “a mere geographical expression’”’—as a united nation. With 
that view, both Mazzini and Garibaldi for a while co-pperated with, or 
made occasional advances to, the House of Savoy. Garibaldi did so 
from the beginning of the war of 1859; Mazzini only after that event. 
Towards the end of their lives, both more and-more returned to the 
stricter Democratic principles or tactics which they had upheld during, 

and some time after, the existence of the Roman Republic of 1849. Of 
late. years, Garibaldi gave forth many-utterances in the old Republican 
sense—even with a Socialist tinge. Still, he carefully refrained from 
any acta which might have jeopardised the ones edifice he himself 
had mainly built up. 

' Itis well known that men like Cairoli, Crispi, Nicotera, all of whom 
have held office under the present dynasty, at one time looked upon“ 

the Democratic form of government as their ideal. At heart, they may 
do so still. But from reasons connected with the preservation of Italian 
Unity they have given in their adhesion to the Constitutional Monarchy. 

In a similar way, the Republicanism of other Italians of note may at 
- present be said to be more of a sentimental than of a practical character. 

Prof. Filopanti, the old associate of Maxxini; Carducci, whose fiery 
republican odes have not prevented the King from approaching the Poet 
in the most friendly manner ; Ceneri, of Bologna; Bovio ; Cavallotti, the 
author of a “Song-of Songs” in which anti-clerical ani: freethinking 
Opinions are proclaimed from the stage amidst the never-failing applause 
of the audiences—-all these, and not a few others, incline, no doubt, theo- 
retically to the fullest self-government of the nation. Still, they can 
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no longer be reckoned among the really fighting forces of Democracy 
in the older revolutionary sense—much as they might be content to see 
Italy, by some good stroke of fortune, changed into a popular Common- 
wealth. Looking to the medisval history of the Italians, with their 
many flourishing Free Cities, the Republican tendency is easily under- 
stood. At thé same time, the remembrance of the bitter internecine 
contests of those early ages seems to keep many a Democrat from 
wishing to force on a contest. Stress is laid on the fact that only a few 
years have elapsed since the formation of a united nation out of States 
which for many centuries had not the slightest political tie amongat 
themselves. 

The Constitutional Monarchists of Italy are naturally Unitarists, So 
is the mass of Republicans who once followed Mazzini’s teaching. These 
latter are now under the guidance of Aurelio Saff, one of the ex-Trium- 
virs of the Roman Republic, upon whose shoulders the mantle of 
Maszini has fallen, and who edits the works of his departed friend and 
teacher. There is not, by universal estimation, a nobler mind in the 
political world of Italy than that of Saff. Among Federalist Re- 
publicans, Carlo Cattaneo was once prominent. His posthumous works 
are now also being published. Of Federalists of the present day, Alberto 
Mario must be mentioned, the friend both of Maszini and Garibaldi, 
and whose English wife, Jeasie White Mario, has nobly done prominent 
service for the wounded patriots during the struggles which culminated 
in the.revival of Italy. 

For the nonce, any Republican rising is out of the question in Italy. 
The leaders simply uphold their principles in a propagandist way. 
They are resolved upon waiting until the people have made greater 
proficiency in political education. Upon the whole, the strength of the 
party lies’ in the South, and partly in the Centre—a fact which is to 
some extent, though more faintly, reflected in tho composition of the 
Chamber: the North farnishing the more moderate Constitntionalists, 
while the South contributes the advanced Left and the Radicals, 

Like almost every Continental nation, Italy has her Communistic 
sect and her Socialist party—either of a reckless tarn of mind, given 
to notions of a fierce “war of classes” and to anarchical views; or 
aiming at the redress of only too well-founded grievances. A great deal of 
reform is necessary, in some provinces, as regards the agricultural class, 
Things may not be quite so bad, in the greater part of Italy, as under 
the corresponding much-praised “threefold gradation” of landed pro- 
prietor, tenant, and labourer, and under that system of alleged “ triple 
profits,” of which Tory and Whig lords are enamoured in the United 
Kingdom. Yet, the terrible malady called pellagra, the fearful and 
hideous ravages of which arise from insufficiently nourishing maize 
food, is in itself a powerfal incentive to social reform. Nevertheless, 
it cost great efforts to bring about even the gradual abolition of the 
Grist Tax, although Garibaldi often enongh protested against its continu- 
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„1. AJl this goes. far to, make it easily ynderstood, that a suffering class of 
men readily listens to exaggerated theories; evolved. fronj.p, strong, grain 
of fact and truth., Among; the Socialists, M. Caffierp, of Bari; hojdg:a 
Igading position. He is described to me by an:Jtalian friend, who. js far 
from sharing, his views, as bejng in, good cipcumstances,..well, edugaied, 
and reapected, but having little, falloming. among the. class from which 
he himself has sprang. `.. o te 
` A branch of political, Radiealian in italy a hitherto been the Tr. 

redentist” Association. It aimed at wresting Trieste and Southern Tyrol 
` from Austria, whilst Nissa, Garibaldi’s birthplace, is- still “unredeemed;’’ 
not to speak of Corsica and Malta, which some Irredentists also claim. 

Owing, however, to the Tunisian policy. of France—which is regarded, not 
_ only as a blow to the commercial interests, but. even as, a prospective 
danger to the territorial independence of Italy, if France were to fall once 
more under: monarchical government-——the Lrredenta movement has nearly 
-, collapsed. . A statement to this effect, in, even upcondjtional language, 


was made to me lagt year, by M:, Cairoli, the Italian ex-Premier, a 


man known, for his pure and self-sagrificing patriotism, and belonging to 
a family of national, martyrs, but-who well sees now the necessity of 
keeping up close friendly relations with Germany, and therefore also with 
her Austrian ally. |” 

It is to be kopai that the recant cowardly bomb-throwing at, o 
on the occasion .of the celebration _of the five-hundredth anniversary 


of its volantary jynçtion with Germany — will (Temain a solitary 


éntbreak, reprobated. by. Italian sentiment. “ The hand that would 
make, a grasp.at Trjeste,” said the Berlin. National Zeitung a fow days 
since, “will always_find the point, of German, sworda. there.”.,. If-.the 
Radical parties, of Italy are wise, they will not raise .a question which 
; might. prove a dissolvent of their young: ‘national structure, for the, reat- 
ing up of which foreign aid had so much to be relied upon. . Germany 


and lialy ought to be constant friends. The worda,spoken by Garibaldi, ` 


shortly before his death, to a-German, M.P., M.. Lipke, who came: to 
visit, him at, Palermo, might be. pondered., by Overy. thinking. Italian 
patriot. . 
l . Latterly, . the reforming temper of the Radical patties of Italy. has ben 
shown 3 in very praiseworthy manner by the raising of the’Giordano..Brnno 
monument; by the similar celebration, a few days since, in honour of 
Arnold of Brescia; the champion-martyr of religions and political 
‘emancipation ; and by the movement for the sbolition of the law which 
still guarenteds the semi-sovereignty of the Pope. ` On. this latter sub- 
jeçt,:the writer of. the present article has been in continued corre- 
spondence, with, Garibaldi for. more. than thirteen years past.: Would 
that the fruit of Ganbaldi’s anti-theocratic ‘teaching were.not too long 
delayed in its ripening process ; for omy when the Law on the Papal 
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Guarantees is done away with, can Italy be said'‘to be nationally quite 
independent, and really “ redeemed from the Vatican.” 


ITI. 


It was in consequence of the deep split betweer the almost equally 
balanced parties of Moderate Democrats and Intransigents, that the 
Spanish Republic fell General Pavia then marched: in, and overthrew 
itin a moment. Yet Republicanism has: not become Pee in the 
western peninsula, Far from it, indeed! 

An important, and very peculiar, element in the Radical Aci Dan: 
’ cratic parties of Spain are the numerous Universities.. This fact became 
patent towards the end of Isabella’s reign. It continues, though less 
generally observed, under the rule of Alfonso. After: Isabella had 
entirely fallen under the influence of Father Claret, Sister Patrocinio, 
and Don Marfori, who passed for her paramour, she allowed herself to 
be misled into a series of reactionary: measures, among’ which those 
referring to public education and to the Universities created much bad 
blood. ‘Teachers and Professors were dismissed on account of their 
enlightened opinions and their supposed, or real, connection with 
advanced Liberalism.. The consequence was, that they.threw themselves 
with increased energy into the political movement, either as public 
writers at home, or as exiled propagandists abroad. Thus: pe highest 
intellect of the country turned against the throne: 

One of the first decrees of the Superior Revolutionary Junta of 
Madrid, which- was issued even before Marshal Serrano arrived in the 
capital, restored the legal order of things in matters of public education. 
Those Professors who had been -removed from the Universities on 
account of their progressive views, were replaced in the positions formerly 
held by them. The Revolutionary Junta, by this decree, showed a 
correct perception of the service rendered to. political progress by.the 
leaders of the scientific movement. Altogether, a considerable change 
has come over Spain, in this respect, within the last twenty-five years 
or so. Many of the younger Professors, together with a large number 
of the students, have devoted themselves as much to questions connected 
with the public weal, as to the study of the newest developments m 
the science, the philosophy, and the literature of Europe at large. 
The once current saying that “ Africa begins west of the Pyrenees” 
thus applies no longer on intellectual ground. 

This movement among the teaching body and the students of Spain 
may in a certain sense be compared to the similar movement in Ger- 
many during and after the great Napoleonic wars. Then, also, the 
cause of national independence, union, and freedom gained much 
strength from the attitude of the German Universities. Curiously 
enough, the intellectual revival of the Spanish seats of learning began 
with the cultivation of German philosophy and science. More recently, 
it has continued with the study of the corresponding productions of 
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English thinkers aid scientists.: A groat deal has yet, to be done before 
Spain comes up to the standard of the more advanced nations of Europe. 


” Yet the progress already made is most remarkable. ` l 
Under the present Government, many impediments are thrown in the 


way; for at Court the well-known political effecta are remembered 
which the enlightenment radiating from the Universities had on the 
success of the Revolution of September, 1868, and the subsequent 
establishment of ‘the Republic, Still, even Alfonso finds it impossible 
entirely to turn back the wheel. An obstacle to Government reaction, 
Ìn regard to the Universities, is the existence of so many of .them. 
They are.ten in number: Barcelona; Granada, Oviedo, Madrid, Bala- 


' mancà, Santiago, Sevilla, Valencia, Valladolid, and Saragossa. Thus 


the country, true to its varied character, which comes out in the ex- 


pression, “The Spains,” is geographically. dotted over with. centres; - 


small though they be, of the intellectual movement, Now, the influence 
of the learned class has been, in a political sense, very much: like that 
which French students and “Professors. have sometimes exercised in 


+ 


revolutionary timea, or which German sponte had at Vienna ORE i 


‘the rising of 1848, 


This “ New Spain” must nak. be left out of T when dealing 
with ‘Radical and Democratic prospect. 

Before the ejection of Queen Isabella, the chief. parties Were : “the 
men of the Liberal Union; th. Progreasists; and the Democrats, or 


Republicans. The adherente of’ the. Liberal Union, and some of the 
Progressista, either clung to the existing dynasty, which they endeavoured - 


to. bend to a moderate Constitutional Government; or they looked to 
some foreign Prince—say, the Duc, de Montpensier—as their William 
of Orange. Other Progressists played a waiting game, being at heart 


rather Democrats. A fourth party had yet arisen, which aimed at the | 


establishment of an “Iberian Union”—that is to say, the fusion of 


' Portugal with Spain, under the. House of Coburg-Bragansg.*. This 


Iberian party had however then, and has still, very little hold. upon 


the Spaniards, who rather proudly look down upon the Portuguese. And | 
‘. It has still less hold upon the Portuguese, the large majority of whom 


do not wish to be drawn into the vortex of the frequent political 
turmoils of their eastern neighbours. 

As in the cade of Norway and Sweden, it seems best that the two 
races, in spite of their "kinship i in blood and speech, should work on 


‘separate ways. There is between them no full identity of language. 
Moreover in course of time they have grown up into characters some- - 


what, distinct from each other. In Portugal, a Republican. party has 
latterly begun to form itself at Lisbon, - But if it ever were to aucceed in 
transforming the Constitution of the country, it may be doubted whether 
it would endeavour to fuse the destinies of the Portuguese with those of 
the more haughty Catalonian. 

' In Spain, at present, the chief parties are: the Moderate Constitu- 
tionalists; the Progressists; the section of Democrats who . have 
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temporarily given in their adhesion to the restored dynasty, in spite 
of the rule of the latter being founded on a military State-stroke; the 
Democrats properly speaking; and the Internationalists. Emilio Cas- 
telar, who formerly stood at the head of the Commonwealth, for the 
nonce yields virtual submission to the existing order of things. Between 
him and a considerable number of the Republicans, there is now little 
contact or sympathy. It was charged upon him, at the time of his 
tenure of power, that in the question of the Concordat with the 
Roman Pontiff he had made an undue concession. This, beyond 
question, sadly diminished his popularity with the more advanced 
Democrats. On his part, he is at issue with a great number of Intransi- 
gent Republicans who go so far in Federalisth as to endanger the very 
cohesion of Spain as a nation. 

The Ultra-Federalists, on their part, are hemmed in, closely 
watched, or driven along, in some towns, by an Internationalist party 
of the ultra-type. This is the source of weakness in the Democratic 
camp. 

As soon as the Liberal Union, the Progressists, and the Democrats 
made common cause in 1868, the doom of the Bourbon dynasty 
was pronounced. Up to that time, the Spaniards had been accus- 
tomed to work by strict party, and even clique, machinery: each section 
keeping out its next-door neighbour with the utmost jealousy. It 
required the most laborious negotiations to bring about co-operation 
between the various popular parties as against the intolerable tyranny of 
the Court and its spiritual advisers. The military leaders of the Liberal 
Union were with the utmost difficulty brought to join hands with the 
Progressists and Democrats. The latter thereupon resolved to work a 
cure by temporarily allowing the evil to increase. Being informed of 
a new conspiracy, in what was supposed to be the Montpensier interest, 
they purposely created a void around it, so as to make it fail. In the 
early part of 1868, a Spanish Democrat, who has been frequently heard 
of since, sald to some trusty friends in London :— . 

“In a few months, several of our Generals will most ear be arrested — 
among them, even Marahal Serrano, Duke de la Torre, whose former personal 
relations with: the Queen are notorious. A new military movement, in the 
Constitational-Monarchical sense, is on foot. We have nothing to do with it; 
we bide our time. Prim is not our man. But you will see that in a few months 
after thet movement shall have been crushed, there will be another movement, 
of greater importance, in the Democratic sense. Our great towns are prepared 
for that,” 

He then went on to give more details, mentioning the agencies to be 
employed, even the probable time of the outbreak——all of which became 
true afterwards in the most exact manner. The extraordinary prediction 
was published in England two months before the successful Revolution 
of September, but was, of course, unheeded by the public at large. I well 
remember the doubts which prevailed then, even in the small circle 
of exiles alluded to; but events showed how well founded the fore- 
cast had been. It was all the- result of a timely union between 
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Liberalist," Radicalism, . ‘and Democracy—a union, ‘thé unavoidable 
necessity of which had been-well foreseen by the speaker, who was him 
self. entrusted with a A part of w negotistions with - proscribed leaders l 
- abroad’ © ~ 
iee Ovatthtow of the’ Bourbon dynasty ; proclamation of thé Sovereignty 
Of the Peédple ; Universal Suffrige’;’and Constituent’Cortes, ‘as à means 
öf establishing the future form ọf Government,” was the aaa on 
which the Republitans, together ‘with some of the Progressista, insisted 
in the negdtlations with the more moderate’ Liberals: ‘Of the Demo- 
cratic leaders, the’most prominent were these—-Orense, Castelar, Garrido, 
Général Pierrad, Pi y Margall; and*s few’ others:~ It is little known, I 
believé, that General Prim; who’ resided -at that: time in London, gave 
assurances in what was held to be a Democratic -sense through ° ‘his 
adjutant, Milaria‘del Bosch. His desire evidently’ was; to gain’ the-con- 
fidence’ of the advanced’ party, in view of‘tké coming ‘events; but in 
- ¥éality “he-only ‘worked for the furtherance’ df” his personal: position: 
However, his trustiest friend in those days is reported to have -said 
befote some Déniocrats in: London, that “if Prim were to play false,-he 
himself would rin his awotd through his- body.” Tha was opdiene 
suficient proof of Prim’s“conversion. © ~ ° a 

© I may be allowed to refer here to-w German Address; sent: from 
‘London tothe Patriarch ‘ofthe ‘Spanish Democracy, Don José Maria, 
dé Orense, Marquis of Albaida; --It was drawn up by the writer of the 
present article, soon after ‘tlie flight o o and- oe the 


following passages :—= - ~~ 0 > - 


kr 


t “The conditions under witch a : Republic o can r? formed ‘and ree are 
not wanting among you. -It would réquire sdrhd ‘ingenuity of dn uttarly 
sterile nature to erect, on the ruins of the Bourbon: monarchy, a new system of 
_ Kingeraft; yet,why should yon, after. having. freed yourselves, not know of any» 
thing better to do than to run,after 4 new master ? , Will it be pretanded that 
Spain is not ripe for a Republic? How, if it were not ripe for that, could it be 
considered ripe for that other task: td~otedte’froni thé “political Nothing a 
brandnew Constitutional Monarchy——a constitutional monarchy in-which,-accord- 
ing to the well-known doctrine,, the people, arp said to govern themselves, whilst 
the Chief of the State is a mere ‘ crowned. cipher’ ? If- you are held to-be able 
‘to such a form of ae why should you place ‘thare at all the 
-crowned cipher ?—a very costl 7 one indeed! -Itis one thing to modify an 
existing Royalty in the sense pia popular institutions through the | 
aslawly-ingreasing action of “Tikal as It is another thing .to-introduce a 
mew ruling house after ’ the ground has aig wholly | cleared of the monarohical 
structure. The objection that the monarchical sentiment is ingrained inthe 
oe ha nation cannot be a very valid ane; for the special dynasty onoe shaken 
that feeling must‘naturally become- weak in the extrema What. is called 
i Joyalty towards.the Crown’ is a produce of slow growth., If it is rooted out in 
ita gonnection with a particular royal family, and that family is consequently 
ejected from the country, the field becomes free. It then depends on the energy 
of ‘a-party of freemen and the’ reddlution of’ ita‘ leaders to found an entirely new. 
form-of government, The history of -nations on this and the other une of the 
Se eee ne ; 


‘To this address, Orense, who for forty years had T in’ the 
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people’s cause, réplied, in a” letter ‘to me, in“ highly sympathetic terms. 
The course of affaira daring tthe next few ydars PODNE EREL the: maxims 
alluded to held good in the case of Spain. i 

Contrary to the logic of circumstances, General -Prim ‘endeavoured 
fromthe ‘very beginhing to steer’ thé movément: back into monarchical 
waters, though he thus broke a pledge he’ had‘ allowed: to be’ formally 
given, during the negotiations in London.- Of his intention to play false 
td the Democratic cause, proof positive: came to: my ‘hands by ‘chances; 
shortly -after'thé“Revolution of September, 1868. The ‘contents’.of a 
letter of'his, written to one of: his rulatives, Were communicated to ‘me, 
in which he avowed:his plah of bringing the Duke of Acstato’the throne. 
This was at-a time when few ‘thought’ Prim capable ‘of ‘thus: turning 
traitor. Even when the fact of that letter having been written by him 
was publicly‘ made known, not-many were’ weaned from their credulous 
trust in him. It-is genetally only after the event that the mass can be 
brought to understand the importince- of some‘ stray utterance full: of 
deep meaning. ‘ When the deplorable ‘event has ‘taken place, then; 
forsooth, all those who had pooh-poohed a‘timely warning are the first 
to say'that the result could not possibly have’ been otherwise. 

On the day of the landing of the Duke of Aosta, Prim was killed by 
unknown’ hands: The Monarchy this: faithless’: General ‘had: endea- 
voured to rear up was a short-lived one. The young ‘foreign Prince 
himself gave up his task in despair. Spain had really become very 
Democratic-in sentimeut; but unfortunately the Commonwealth was 
at once torn in ‘twain by the contending parties of Unitarist, Federal, 
and Intransigent Republicans: and so'a military adventurer stepped in. 
A second coup d'diat of the Napoleonic kind effected the restoration of 
the Bourbons. From an excellent and most trustworthy source I happen 
to know ‘that’ thé lawless deed was effected with" the pecuniary aid of 
élaye-holders iriterested in the maintenance of human bondage in Cuba. 
Yet, though Alfonso was placed upon the’ throne, the ex-Queen' had at 
first to avoid‘returnihg to the country, lest the Monarchy should, again 
go down before a popular storm. 

In spite of this Hestoration, the strength of the Bourbon dynasty 
may be said to be as much gone in Spanr as it was in France after 
1814-15. Some Progressists and all Democrats only look upon it as a 
‘stop-gap, in view of future developments. Whenever the Republican 
parties‘can make up their internal feuds, the throne will totter once more. 

The working-people, and a considerable portion of the middle and 
learned ‘class; in a number of Spanish towns, are ‘certainly democratic at 
heart, This is éspecially the case with Barcelona, Sevilla, Valencia, 
Malaga, Cadiz, Granada, Saragossa, Valladolid, Cordova, Murcia, Xerex, 
Reus, Ferrol—in fact, with nearly all the chief towns. Even at Madrid, a 
number of the burgher and nearly the whole working class lean that way, 
whatever may be the present outcome of parliamentary elections. As to 
the country people, they easily follow the impulse given from the cities; 
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the Court ER deag sti a far distant entity to them. Carliom, i in ihe 
Basque country, has shown no sign of life of late, In the north-east and 
the south of Spain, the peasantry are imbued with a kind of Swiss feeling. 
This is partly the after-effect of the long possession of ancient historical 
charters of self-government—frequently encroached upon, but as often 
fought for and recovered under the Houses both of Austria and of 
- Bourbon. Partly it is attributable to the very Liberal laws on municipal 
and provincial « administration, which have been introduced by successive 
modern revolutions, though also often set aside by subsequent reaction. | 
Nor must it be forgotten that the power of the Roman Church ‘has 
been, considerably broken in Spain by repeated revolutions since 1884, 
Some forty years: ago, two-thirds of the landed property in thé province 
of Galicia were in the hands of the priesthood. In Spain at large, fully 
one-third of the soil belonged to the Church. The sums drawn by the 
* Holy See” from Spain down to 1865 were enormous. A vast change has, 
however, been wrought by.the secularization of the landed property of the 
Church, by the abolition of vast numbers of cloisters, and by better 
regulations as- regards public instruction. Twenty years ago, Spain, 
though far behind Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, or Sweden-Norway. 
in this respect, yet was ahead in popular education both of France and 
_ of Italy—a , fact easily proved, albeit perhaps new to many, both by 
budget-statistics and by the census. All these ene mene te 
strengthen the advanced political parties. - 
_ Beveral attempts have latterly been made to effect a coalition between 
the Progressists, Democrats, and Federalists, as represented by M. 
Ruis Zorrilla, M. Salmeron, M. Figuera, M. Martos, M. Monteros 
Rios, M, Echegaray, M. Chao, M. Ascarate, M. Becerra, M. Blano, 
Pi y Margall, and others. . But they have been attended with -no 
SUCCESS; some group roteste, in each -instance, against the admission 


of another group. Both the Porvenir and the Avanguardia acknow. _ a 


ledge without regret this failure, whose immediate effect is, the extension ` 
of the temporary compromise made by Progresistas and Democrats with 
the existing state of affairs. The Governmental press, on ita part, soos 
in the miscarriage of these negotiations “a good omen for the future ' 
of the Monarchy of Don Alfonso, which gains more and more in influ- 
ence and stability.” . 

Yet, the very modesty with which the organs of the Court thus mete 
a success of their own from the mere divisions among Liberals and 
Democrats, shows the inner weakness of Alfonso’s kingship. If only 
union could be re-established between those, who founded the Republic, 
the outlook of Democracy would quickly brighten up in Spain. 


Kanu Bury, 
(To be concluded tn nari No.) 


THE PLACE OF CARLISLE IN ENGLISH 
HISTORY." 


p 


N the course of the journeyings of our Instjtute through various 
parts of our island, in the course of the meetings which it holds 
year by year in our chief cities and boroughs, it often happens that the 
immediate scene of our researches specially calls back, as a matter 
either of likeness or of contrast, some other scene which we have 
examined in earlier years. I remember well how, in the discharge of 
the office which the kindness of the Institute has so often laid upon me, 
I was once called om to flit over a large part of our island, from British 
Cardiff to East-Saxon Colchester. Strangely enough, I found that in 
two stirring periods of history, at some distance from one another, 
in the first century and in the seventeenth, the fates of the Silurian 
and the East-Saxon lands were twined together in's way which before- 
hand we should hardly have looked for. Here, on our second visit to 
this renowned border city, on my first visit to it in the character pf an 
officer of the Archmological Institute, my thoughts have wandered to 
stages in our progress earlier than the meeting of the Institute at Cardiff. 
From the hill and the castle of Carlisle I would ask you to look south- 
eastward to the flats of Holderness, to the haven of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. I would ask you also to carry your eyes more directly southward, 
to that one among all the chestere that Rome has left us which 
has specially taken that once vague description as its own proper name, 
to the scene of the bloody victory of Æthelfrith and the peaceful 
triumph of Eadgar, to the City of the Legions by the Dee. Between 
Carlisle and Chester, between Carlisle and Kingston-on;Hull, I trust to 
show some instructive historic analogies and contrasts. 
There are not many of the chief cities and boroughs of England 
Pet sir r= hy E a a 
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which can point with undoubting certainty to a personal founder in. _ 
strictly historic times. On founders who are purely mythical I need 
hardly dwell, and it would almost seem that they are passing out of - 
date -even in popular belief. I found at Colchester that, while yet 
wilder legends were still in vogne, old King Coel was well nigh for- 
gotten ip his own city, and that it needed rather hard work to, get a 
copy of the music of his own song to sing on the battlements of what for 
_the nonce we may call his own castle. Among more real personages, who 
donot clditn to'be looked’ on as‘ grandfathers of the founder of the New 
Rome, it has happened in not a few cases that some well-ascertained man 
has founded a castle or a monastery and that a town has grown up 
around his foundation. So it was, to take only two examples out of 
many, with the abbey of Saint Eadmund in one age and with the 
castle of Richmond in another. So in northern England Durham 
owes its being to the happy choice of Ealdhun, when he picked out 
the peninsula girded by the Wear as the fittest place to shelter Saint | 
Cuthberht’s body after its wanderings. So in southern England the 
younger Salisbury owes its being to the happy choice of Richard Poore, 
wherevhe moved his church fromthe waterless hill of elder days. to 
the merry field that looks: up to~it. © But’I‘speak«rather of cities 
directly called into being as cities, as: great military or commercial posts, 
by the policy of: princes who: strove to strengthen or: to defend their 
kingdom. We believe that. Edinburgh came ‘into: being at the: bidding 
of Eadwime the Bretwalda as the outpost of Anglian Lothian’ against 
the Scot; | We know that: Taunton came into: being at the bidding of Ine 
the King’as the outpost of. Saxon Somerset against the Briton. © But the 
foundations of Eadwine and‘Ine belong to atime ao early that we can- hardly 
look .om them ‘as cities or boroughs inthe later sènse, In the long list-of ~- 
English towns which first appear.in ‘history. among the works of Eadward. 
the Unconquered: and ‘thelfled the Lady, it is hard to: say where-they. 
bade an uninhabited site to’ become for: the. first time a :dwelling- place 
of man, and where they simply strengthened sites which had fromthe 
beginning -of English settlement in Britain been’ covered with English 
homes. ‘ But it.is one of the works of Æthelfiæd, and one of.the works, 
if not of the elder Eadward, yet of the- namesake of after-times who 
walked in his path and renewed‘his glories, which I-would ask you to — 
look to as’ fellows,.in the way of likeness and of contrast, to the ` 
city in which we are now met.. Chester, Carlisle, Kingston-upon- Hull, 
.can all point: without doubting to their. personal founders, Det the 
eldest.of the: three, the work of the Mercian Lady, wait a while. I 
would first ask you, dwellers and sojourners within: these ancient walls, 
at the foot of yonder historic castle, dwellers and sojourners on a spot 
which has played. so great a part-in English warfare, not to look with 
scorn on the lowlier, the-more peaceful, the:more recent, fame of the 
great haven by the mouth of Humber. I can hardly believe that the 
‘men of Hull would willingly exchange their founder for the founder of 
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the Carlisle that now.is. On the stairs of their town-house stands their 
founder’s statue, a statue which fifteen years back- I, had often to pass, 
and which I could never bring myself to pass without showing some 
mark of worship to the greatest of England’s later kings. Carlisle, I 
believe, contains no such memorial.of. her founder, and, if, she did, I 
am not sure.that some years- of yery-near acquaintance with him and 
his doings would lead me to pay him. like reverence. For while Hull may 
boast herself as the creation of. Edward the First, the,Carlisle that now 
is can claim no worthier founder than;William the Red. I give the 
founder of Hull his conventional number under protest.- Lawyers and 
courtiers. have taught us to forget the worthies of our own stock ; but 
the men of the great Edward’s own day better knew his place in history ; 
they counted him, by a truer and worthier reckoning, as Edward the 
Third and Edward the Fourth,:fourth among the Kings of the English, . 
third among the Emperors of Britain. If we are to change the number 
of the founder of Carlisle, we must change it the other way ; for, as 
we are standing here: on soil which’ formed ‘no part of the:realm 
of the Conqueror, he who was William -the Second for the kingdom 
of England, might be deemed to be only William the First. within 
the earldom of Carlisle. Between- the founder of Hull and the 
founder of Carlisle, between Edward the First and Wilham the 
Red, the general contrast is certainly as wide as any that can 
be found between any two of the princes and leading men of 
our history. I need not now draw their portraits. The portrait of the 
great Edward I have striven over and over again to draw as occasion 
served. The portrait of William Rufus I have so lately drawn in the 
fullest. detail of which,I am capable that L-am not as yet. ready with a 
single freshening touch. . Between the father of his people and their 
oppressor, between the. foul blasphemer and the devout crusader, between 
the man of the most debased life and the mirror of every personal 
virtue, there is indeed little likeness.. And though the reign. of Rufus 
does in its way.mark a stage.in our national progress, it is hatdly in 
the same way as the reign of the king whom. we may hail as the founder 
of our later commerce and of pur- later law, the king who made fast 
for ever the great political work of the uncle whom he overthrew. And yet 
there are points in which two men so unlike as the founder of Hull and 
the founder of Carlisle may truly stand side by side. Each gave a king 
to Scotland ; each warred with the Briton; and,if the Welsh warfare of 
Rufus. brought him but little of aad gain or immediate glory, it 
did in truth open the way for the victorious warfare of Edward. Bat, 
before all things, each enlarged the borders of the kingdom of England 
in a way that was done by no king between them. That the ground 
on which I now stand is English ground is the work of William the 
Red. And that the cityin which we are met has been for nearly sight 
hundred years a dwelling-place of man is his work also. 

But it may be that some one stirred up by a praiseworthy local 
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patriotism, may arise and ask how the King’s-Town-upon-Hull, whore , 
plain English name bespeaks a comparatively modern origin, can be in any 
way set aide by side with a city like this, whose British name points to an 
antiquity far older than the Conqueror’s son. Hull, he may say, had un- 
` doubtedly no béing before the days of Edward the First; do I mean to 
say, he may ask, that Carlisle had no being before the days of William 
the Red? And I must answer that, though each prince is, on his own 
ground, alike entitled to tke honours of a founder, yet the work of 
Rufus by the Eden and the work of Edward by the Humber were not 
wholly of the sme kind. They differed in this, that the one called into 
being a haven of peaceful'trade, while the other called into being a 
border fortress for the defence of his kingdom. But they differed 
farther in this. ' Edward whs strictly a creator. If mėn already dwelled 
. on the site of the King’s-Town-on-Hnll, there was, till his keen eye 
marked the advantages of the site, nothing that could claim the name 
‘of town or borough: But William Rufus, in founding what has lasted 
from his day to ours, did but call into renéwed being what had been in 
‘ages long before his. He called into being ‘a city of men, and he girt it 
-with walls and towers; but he called it into being on a site where men 
had dwelled in past’ times, and which had been defended by walls and 
towers of an older pattern than those with which the Red King fenced ° 
it in a second time. 

As I have already hinted, if we had no record to tell us of the fact, 
the very name of Carlisle would be enough to teach us that the history 
of this city is essentially different from that of any other English city; ` 
and, above all, that its first being dates from a day long before the day 
of William Rufus. Alone among the cities of what we now deem the 
proper England, Carlisle bears an almost untouched British name, a namé 
which was assuredly not given to it by a King of the English of Norman. 
birth. This alone would show that, if Rufus was on this ground truly 
‘a founder, yet he was a founder only on ground where others had been 
foundérs long before him, Now here comes in the analogy between 
Carlisle and the other city with which I have already asked you to 
compare it. The part which was played at Carlisle by the son of the 
Conqueror was essentially the samé as the part which had been played 

at Chester by the daughter of Milfred. Rufas and Æthelfiæd alike called 
- into renewed being a city which had once been, but which was no longer. 
‘Deva, Caerlleon, the City of the Legions, had stood void of men for three 
hundred years, since Æthelfrith smote the Briton beneath its Roman 
‘walls, -It stood, as Anderida stands still, a “waste chester,” which the 

invading Dane could turn on occasion fo warlike uses.* . The Lady of the 
Mercians built up the waste places, and filled the empty walls with, | 
inhabitants. The “ waste chester” rose again, bearing an English ` version 
of its ancient name. Caerlleon, City of the Legions, became in English 
- mouths Legeceaster. But so renowned was the chester of the ears i 

: * Bee the Chronicles, 894. i 
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the chester of Afthelflead, among the many chesters of the land, that it 
became emphatically the Chester, and has for ages been known by no 
other name. 

Whether Roman Lugubalia, British Caerlluel, ever sank so low as 
Roman Deva, British Caerlleon, we bave no means of judging. We 
know not whether it ever stood as a mere “ waste chester,” like Deva 
and Anderida. On the whole, the evidence looks as if Rufus had not 
found it utterly desolate. The story of its restoration looks that way ; 
the history of the name looks that way. At Caerlleon-on-Dee, the 
British name was, according to the usual rule, turned round and trans- 
lated. The Briton, according to the idiom of his tongue, had ppt his 
caer before the qualifying name; the Englishman, according to the 
idiom of his tongue, put his ceaster after it. Caerlleon became 
Legeceaster, as the southern Caergwent became Wintanceaster, Win- 
chester. But on the spot where we now stand the British name has 
ever lived on. Lugubalia became Caerluel, as Venta became Caergwent; 
but while Caergwent has become Winchester, Caerlluel has not, in modern 
speech, become something like Lulchester, but, with the slightest change 
of sound, it remains Caerlluel to this day. As far as modern usage 
goes, it has not shared the fate of the Caerlleon by the Dee and.the 
Caergwent by the Itchin; it has lived on, like the other Caerlleon by 
the Usk, the other Caergwent on the Silurian shore. And this fact, 
the fact that we speak of Winchester and not of Caergwent, while we . 
speak of Carlisle and not of Lulchester, becomes the more remarkable 
when we light on another fact, namely that, for a season, on some ' 
mouths at least, Lulchester was the actual name of the city where we 
are met. ‘There is just evidence enough, but only just enough, to show 
that the English form of the name was really known.* In the ninth 
century we hear of Lulchester; in the eleventh we hear of Caerlluel 
again. This seems to prove almost more than if the name of Lulchester 
had never been heard at all. ‘It does not absolutely prove continuous 
habitation; But, combined with other facts, it looks like it. And it 
does prove that, while there had once been an English day on the spot, 
it was followed by a renewed British day. In the case of the City of the 
Legions, some form of the name, British or Latin, must have lived on 
for Æthelflæd to translate into English. But it was she who trans- 
lated it. In her father’s day the spot had no English name; it was 
not the Chester of the Legions, it was simply a “ waste chester.” But 
William Rufus did not think it needful to translate the name of 
Caerlluel into either French or English, He did not think it needful 
to call again into being the English translation which had been once 
made, but which was by his time doubtless quite forgotten. Neither did 
he, like the founders of Richmond and Montgomery, give his creation 

4 The form L[wercestre is found twice in the two lives of Sains Outhberht printed in the 
Surtees edition of Simson of Durham, pp. 148, 231. It must, as the editor mays, be a 


corruption of Lwelcestre. L and r sometimes confounded in a strange way, as we often 
200 Guilermus for Guillelenus, i 
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a namerin higrown tongue, borrowed perhaps from some well-known 


spot in,hisown land: All this shows that, when Rufus.came, the British - - 


name of the spot must have been in familiar use.* The name of. Caerlluel, 


must-have been far better known-in his daythan the name of.Caerileon” 


could have. been: inthe days of- AÆthelfied. And this looks as if €aerlluel 


was not.so utterly,a paste ohestér in therdays of Rufus. as Caerlleon-on- . 


` Dee: was ip the days of Aithelflad. Bute- must further remember 
that. English. - Æthelflæd--had every temptation .to give her ‘restored. 
preation. an. English name. To the- French-speaking. Rufus—for -there 
is no. reason,to. think that he knew our tongue like his. gréater. brothert 
ar British name -would sound: no more strange than an English one. 
‘If. he found,the name of-Caerlluel as well established as the.nama of 
Roforwic,che; hadno mora.temptation to: change the n name ‘of coelnel 
than to change the name of Koforwic.}: , 


Such then are our analogigs ; and contrasta.. Between Carlisi and ` 


Kingston-on-Hull there is such fellowship as may be deemed to arise 
between those two of the chief: cities and . boroughs of England’ which, 
alone or almost, alone, can each claim as its personal founder a king of 
all England and a king who enlarged the bounds. of England. -Be- 
tween Carlisle and Chester there is such ‘fellowship as may be deemed 
to arise betweer cities which, after lying for.a long time more or less 
thoroughly forsaken, were again called into being as cities of men, as 
border fortresses of the English realm. Other cities have in the like 


sort.risen.again., . So pre-eminently did Aqua Solis,-Acemannesceaster, . 


the old., borough -which by- another -name . men. Bath.call. | So,in all 
likelihood did most of.the-inhabited. chester. throughout. England ; so- 
not unlikely, did. Londonwick, Londonborovgh, iteelf...; But in no.other, 
` cases can we. beiso,.certain of. the fact, .so.certain,ofthe motive, as we 
canbe of the avgrk „Ofi „Æthelflæd i in: 907 png «of, the work a 
— Bufas nl saw a ee tee 

But- it yarely, happens that, ana coat kuia A beac 
close and instructive may be. its points.of likeness to, its,fellows;: is left 
l without some pointa: in» ita history. which are absolutely -itẹ, own.and 
which might’ serve as its definition... I-do not..mean -simply incidental 


definitions, based on some great fact in the history of:the.city. .In this - | 


way. wo might.so define Chester as the city which beheld the-last great 
victory .of the heathen Englishman over the Christian Briton and. which 
mas the last af English gities to bow. to the -Norman Conqueror, So wẹ 

might. define the, elder Salisbury as the. city: which looka. down alike’ ọn 


* Yet Tathdr than Cherlhoh wopl sem to have boat tho bettor bettor known form: Seb 
‘Sim. Dun. Reoocaritulstio, 854; 883 (pp. iaer Carie] Suaa, Ai Irn the former place 
okie E a g 


- the words are ‘‘ Tugubalia, id est nel one o EE Ose 


Beha tho: chroniler poi B "hing on DU apa rela hah pat ir o 
ones mf efor into Yop, hing tn the monah tha a hare mows an 
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the field of battle which decreed that Britain should be English and on 
the field of council which decreed that England should be one. ‘These 
are indeed events whose memory is now inseparably bound up with the 
historic spots where they took place; but the course of history might 
have taken such a turn as to cause them to take place elsewhere. York 
or Exeter, instead of Chester, might have been the last city to hold out 
against the Conqueror, Gloucester or Winchester, and not Salisbury, 
might have been the scene of his great act of legislative wisdom. To 
take the highest range of all, if York stands alone in Britain as the 
seat of Imperial rule, the peer of Trier and Milan and Ravenna, that 
post of supreme dignity might just as easily have fallen to the lot of 
London or Verulam or Camelodunum. If Lincoln stands out within 
our world as the head of aristocratic commonwealths, as the city which, 
but for the day of Sonlac and the day of Salisbury, might perchance 
have ruled like Bern and Venice over subject lands, yet it might have 
been that the lawmen of Stamford or Cambridge should have held the 
place which was held by the lawmen of the Colony of Lindum. I 
speak rather of definitions which enter as it were into thé essential 
being of the cities themselves. It is after allan accident in the history 
of Exeter that she should have withstood William the Conqueror 
and welcomed William the Deliverer. It is an essential part of her 
personal being that she should have been among cities what Glaston- 
bury is among churches, that she should have been the one city of 
Britain whose historic life is absolutely unbroken, the one city which 
passed from the Christian Briton to the Christian Englishman, it may 
even be without storm or battle, certainly without any period of abid- 
ing desolation. And Carlisle has her personal definition of the like 
kind. We can say of her that sho is the one city which, having once 
become part of an English kingdom, again fell back under the rule of 
the Briton, the one city which became again part of the united Engliah 
realm when, by a strange process indeed, the son of the Norman Con- 
queror drove out the one man of English blood who ruled as a prince 
in any corner of Britain. 

It is a relief to one whose immediate business it is to speak specially 
of the city of Carlisle that he is not called upon to mix himself up” _ 
with all the puzzles which surround the history and ethnology of Cum. 
berland. He is not called upon to fix any limits to the extent of a 
name whose extent was ever changing. When Hadmund the Doer- 
of-great-deeds gave Cumberland, as perhaps the first of territorial fiefs, 
to his Scottish fellow-worker, when AXthelred, in one of his strange fits 
of energy, came to Cumberland on ‘an errand of havoc, the site of 
Carlisle may perhaps have been in some way touched in either case. 
But the city of Carlisle was certainly untouched; for the city of Car- 
lisle just then was a-thing which had been and which was to be again, 
but which at that moment was not. Nor is he called upon to solve that 
most puzzling of problems, the history of Scandinavian settlement and 
influence in the land around us. That Scandinavians of some kind, 
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Danes or Northmen, made their way into the land is plain alike from the 
` record of ‘history and from the traces which they havedeft to this day. 
‘On the eastern side of England, in Northumberland, in Lindesey, in 
East-Anglia, we know the time of their coming; we know the names 
of their kings and earls who reigned at York. Here we simply know 
` that they did come, and, as a matter of actual record, we know that 
they did come by one:fact only. ‘But -that is a fact which touches: our 
immediate subject in the most direct way. ` The one thing that we know ` 
was done iv this immediate region by Scandinavian hands is the thorough 
destruction which Scandinavian hands wrought in the city where we are 
come together, destruction so‘ thorough that, for two hundred years, the 
city ceased to be a city.* This fact concerns us most intimately; Ido not. 
know that we are at this moment called on to enter on the problem, how 
it was that Cumberland could be spoken of as especially Danish land,t 
while the: presence of Danes in it certainly did not hinder the succession 
of a line of Scottish princes.t But I am not called on to speak of Cum- 
-berland. In the time that specially concerns me, we have only to.do 
-with the name of Carlisle, not, at all with the name of Cumberland. 
The land which the Red King added to the English kingdom was not 
‘the land of Cumberland, but the land of Carlisle. When under Henry 
_that land became ‘an English earldom, it was an-earldom of Carlisle, not 
an‘ earldom of Cumberland, When under the same king the land 
-became an English diocese, I need hardly say that its bishop was Bishop ' 
‘of Carlisle, not of Cumberland; by that time the territorial titles of 
bishops had altogether died out in England. The land which formed 
‘its: diocese -had no name, it had to be-pointed at as that land in which 
is the new bishopric of Carlisle.§ The name of Cumberland, like the 
name of Westmoreland, as the name‘of a part of the immediate English 
kingdom, dates only from the days of the Angevin. And, as for the 
problems of Cumbrian ethnology, ‘let them be debated beyond the city 
walls, Of the city itself written history-tells us only, what we -have 
already heard; that the Dane overthrew ‘the city and -left it empty, and 
` a point on which I shall have to speak again, that, when the Norman 
‘came to restore and-to-repeople ‘city and land; it-was with ı & uel of 
Saxons that-he repeopled them: 

‘I ‘have: defined Carlisle as- being that one among ‘the cities of England 
which, having once‘-bécome | “English, became British again. --- The 
unbroken English: life- of ‘CarHsle begins with the - ‘coming of the Red 
‘King and the settlement of his southern-colony. | ‘For two hundred 
years before he came, it had been British or- nothing. For at least-two 
hundred years before that, it had ‘bean part of an: English kingdom, 
| # The Soe re (1082) seem enough—‘' Ho civitas, ut illis ini partibus’ ali» 


tonnuile, paganis ante oo, annos diruta, ob 6 ad id tempus mansit deserta, 
Wo of course connect this with the notice of the invasion the action of Abbot 


Dacorum. 
t See e. micoemion of the Kings of Cumberland or Birathclyde in Palgrave, English 
OCCXXVL, 
$ Hen, Hunt i d (p. 10 ed Arnold). “Ula regio in qua ext novus episcopatus Carluil.” 
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that -of the-Angles of Northumberland. For at least two hundred years 
before that, it had shared the independence of those parts of Britain 
from which the Roman had gone, and into which the Angle or the 
Saxon had not yet come. Of the Roman and British life of the city 
we have little to tell, but that it had a long Roman and British life no 
man can doubt. Under various shapes and corruptions of its Roman 
and British name, we find it in every list of the cities of Britain. 
Luguballiam, Lugubalia—I may be forgiven for cleaving to the shape 
which the name takes in the pages of English Beeda—occupies a site 
which seems marked out by Nature for a great fortress. It is a posi- 
tion, it is a site, which seems specially marked out as designed to guard 
a border, to defend a land against dangerous neighbours who may one 
day become wasting invaders. And this duty the hill of Lugnubalia 
has had laid upon it throughout more than one long period, in the 
hands of more than one set of masters. I was tempted to say else- 
where that itis not without a certain fitness that the spot which was 
to be the bulwark of England against the Scot should of itself put on 
somewhat of a Scottish character. -I pointed out that the castle-hill 
of Carlisle bore a strong likeness, though a likeness’in miniature, 
to the castle-hills of Edinburgh and Stirling. In all three the 
castle crowns the summit of a hill, steep at one end only. It crowns 
it therefore in a different sense from those hill-towns where the 
fortified akropolis forms the centre of the city. At Edinburgh, 
at Stirling, at Carlisle, the castle alike crowns and ends the city. 
It is at once an akropolis and an advanced bulwark. All three 
strongholds are emphatically watch-towers, homes of sentinels, standing 
and looking forth to guard the land of their friends and to overlook 
the land of their enemies. But when I spoke of Carlisle, the bulwark 
of England against the Scot, as having itself a Scottish character, I 
was thinking of some later ages of its history. In wider view of 
the history of our island, I might have expressed myself otherwise, 
From one side we might look on all three as being for several ages 
charged with what was essentially the same historic mission, In a 
more general view than that of the fluctuating political boundary of 
the English and Scottish kingdoms, each of these fortresses, looking 
‘out as they all do, so significantly and so threateningly to the north, 
might pass, from the days of Eadwine, from the days of Rufus, as a 
bulwark of Teutonic Britain against the Celtic lands beyond it. That 
duty was at least as well discharged by Stirling in the hands of an 
English-speaking King of Scots as it was by Carlisle in the hands of a 
French-speaking King of England. In a broad view of things, the 
artificial boundary of the English and Scottish kingdoms, that is, the 
boundary which parted off the Angle of Northumberland from the 
Angle of Lothian, is of far less moment than the boundary of Teutonic 
speech and civilization, whatever might be the name or the formal 
nationality of its champions. But what distinguishes Carlisle from its 
two northern fellows is that, while it has shared with them the cham- 
112 
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pionship ‘of Teutonic ‘Britain against the Celt, “it, alone of the three, 
had already held an analogous place in days before any part of Britain 
was Teutonic. 
* It will be at once seen that, while Stirling tna Edinburgh pore one 
patural line of defence, Carlisle guards another. Stirling and Edinburgh 
guard the northern line, the line of Antoninus and Valentinian, the line 
drawn across the isthmus between the firths, at the point where Britain . 
becomes so narrow that some‘ancient writers looked on-the land beyond 
_this line as forming another island. It ix strange how nearly Valentia, 
the recovered couquest of the elder Theodosius, answers to the Scotland of 
later history, the English kingdom ruled by kings bearing’ a Scottish title. 
Of that kingdom Stirling and Edinburgh were border fortresses against — 
the genuine Scot, save so far as Teutonic speech and culture cropt up 
the Eastern coast to meet the kindred settlements which the Northman 
mads in the lands which lay beyond the home of the Soot himself. 
Ages came when that was no mean function; but it was a function whose 
counterpart was called into only rare and fitful action -in the days 
‘when the Cæsars rúled. in Britain. To hold the land against: the Celt ` 
- ~ was the calling alike of the Roman and the.Teutonic lords of Britain. 
. But the. Roman’ could not be’ said to hold ‘anything with a firm and 
lasting grasp beyond that great bulwark of which Lugubalia kept the, 
western ` ending, as the Ælian bridge kept’ the eastern. Speaking 
without strict topographical accuracy, but with an approach to it near 
enough to convey the general idea, we commonly say that the Roman 
“wall stretches from Carlisle’ to Newcastle. The Roman wall, thé 
greater of the, Roman walls, the only Roman wall in the sense which 
the word conveys in: modern usage, the mighty bulwark of Hadrian, 
of Severus, and of Stilicho, maybe fairly said to take Lugubalia 
as one of its starting-pomts. Not placed itself immediately on the line. 
of the wall, the fortress looks out, as one of ite chief pomts of view, on 
the station of Stanwix, the near neighbourhood of which may have 
caused Lugubalia itself to have been really of lees military importance 
in the days of Roman occupation than in either earlier or later times. 
Yet the fortress itself does in some sort form part ‘of the great bulwark, 
if it be true, as I have heard suggested, that the moat in advance of the 
‘wall to the south may. be traced along the line dividing castle and city. 
On this point I venture no opinion, but leave it wholly to those of greater 
local knowledge to decide. Of one thing we may be sure, that the Roman 


_ |. was not the first to turn this natural fortress into a place of strength. 


He was possibly the first to fence in the headland with a wall of 
masonry—though indeed some have suggested that Lugubalia-was de- 
fended only by a stockade ; he was surely not the first to part it off 
by’ a ditch from the sloping ground to the south. We may be eure 
that such a sité as this was marked off as a place of defence even in 
tho days when, the art of defence was rudest. Here, as in so many 
other cases, the Roman did but seize on and improve on the works of 
the older inhabitants of the land. - But we may be equally sure that it 
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was at Roman bidding that the primitive stronghold became the 
akropolis of a city, a city where the arts and luxury of southern Europe 
were for the first time planted on this furthest border of Roman abiding 
power. From his own world the Roman had gone forth to bring 
the other world of Britain under his dominion. But, as he looked 
forth from the akropolis of this his most northern city, he must 
indeed have felt that there was yet another world beyond, a world 
within which the power of the Cæsars could spread itself only now and 
then, in moments of special and at last of dying energy. 

Presently a time came when the Roman world, within and without 
Britain, was to be cut short, when the older barbarian world against 
whose outbreaks Lugubalia had been planted as a bulwark was again to 
be enlarged, again to take in lands and cities where the Roman had 
ruled and where he was still to leave his memory behind him. We 
enter that unrecorded age whose- silence is more eloquent than any 
record, that age of darkness whose gloom gives us a clearer teaching 
than we can often gain from the fullest light of contemporary history. 
The Roman has gone; the Teuton has not yet come. The second 
period of British independence and isolation has begun, the length of 
which was so widely different in different parts of Britain. In Kent 
many a man who had seen the eagles of Rome pass away from Britain 
must have lived to see the keels of Hengest draw near to the coasts of 
Thanet, and to take his part in the bloody fights when the Welsh fled 
from the English like fire. Nay, the life of man is now and then so 
long that some who were born under Roman law, subjects of the sons 
of Theodosius, may have stayed on to die as helpless elders when 
Ælle and Cissa left not a Bret alive within the walls of Anderida. Far 
otherwise was it here in Lugubalia. Two centuries at least of 
untouched Celtic independence must have passed before this corner 
of the island which the Roman had forsaken fell under the rule 
of any Teutonic conqueror. How are we to fill up that long gap when 
even the most meagre records, are speechless? It might indeed be 
easy to fill it up from the world of legend. - We may at pleasure people 
merry Carlisle with the company which poets of earlier and later 
days have called into being to gather round the shadowy form of Arthur. 
The knights and ladies of Arthur’s court, their loves and their exploits, 
I leave poets to deal with; I leave poets too to deal with the warfare 
_of the British prince in lands far beyond the shores of Britain. But 
the question whether we are to look for a historic Arthur in go northern 
a part of onr island is a fair question for critical discussion. If such 
an Arthur there was, we may fairly look on Caerlluel as in every way 
likely to have been his capital. But can any one here who bears in 
mind whence I have come, reasonably ask me to become the prophet or 
champion of a northern Arthur? As a disciple of Dr. Guest, I must 
accept a personal Arthur; but both my loca} and my personal allegiance 
constrain me to place him and his exploits in a part of our island far 
away from this. I must accept an Arthur who was a thorn in the path 
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of our fathers, a valiant enemy who did somewhat to delay the work 
which turned Britain into England., I must grant to-him the glory. of 
a victory of no small moment over the English arms; but I must place ` 
that victory far away from Lugubalia and the Roman wall, on the: spot 
where. he met Cerdic face to face beneath the rings of West-Saxon Bad- 
. bury. Dwelling within’ sight of the Tor of Avalon, hard by a, hill 
„which bears Arthur’s name ‘and which looks out on the spot where men’ 
-~ deemed- that Arthur slept, I may join in honouring. the memory. ọf a 
gallant foe, the Hector, the Hannibal, the Hereward, of Britain; but 
J must be allowed to honour him on my own ground or on the ground of 
my immediate neighbours. If any man asks me to believe that the 
tyrant Arthur came with the. men of Cornwall to win back his -wife 
whom the King of the Summer-land had carried off to the sure shelter 
of the, Glassy isle, I feel no -special necessity laid on me to: refuse so 
harmless a request.* But I cannot let the hero of our antecessors in 
the south-western -peninsula go farther from us than to the lands which 
may be’ seen from his own southern hill. Two British names of which I 
haye often had to speak have a tendency to get confounded. both. ways. 
` We of the. Æstiwa regio where Arthur found his tomb may let him go 
s0:far from us as to keep his court at Caerlleon by the Usk ; we cannot . 
part with him on so long a journey as to let him 80 to keep it, at 
Caerlluel by the Eden. 
_ The fifth aad headain cii away; the seventh brings 
us face to face with deeds which are more certain, and with .doers of 
' those deeds of whom, if legend. can tell us leas, history can tell 
us more. At some time in that century, earlier or later, Lugubalia, 
beyond all doubt, passed under English rule. But was it earlier or | 
“later? When Æthelfrith had done what Ceawlin had failed to do, 
- when he had cloven asunder the solid British land which still stretched 
` from ‘the Clyde to the Severn Sea, when he had smitten the monks of 
Bangor and left the City of. the Legions a howling wilderness, are we , 
to deem that the spot on which. we stand was among the lands which 
the last heathen king of northern England added to the Northumbrian 
realm? .Or shall we deem it that Lugubalia bowed to Æthelfrith, but — 
_ that what Æthelfrith won, Cadwalla won back, when for the. last time 
the northern Briton went forth conquering and.to conquer? Was the 
city ‘and its fortress part of the immediate realm ofthe Bretwaldas 
Oswald and Oswiu? Qne thing is certain that, later in the century, 
Caerliuel formed part of the realm of Ecgfrith.. It may have been 
part of his conquests from the Briton.; it was at least not one of those- 
among his conquests which were won-only for a moment. For nearly . 
two hundred years after Ecgfrith, the city remained part of the dominions 
of the Northumbrian kings, part both of the spiritual fold and the 
temporal possessions of the bishope of Lindisfarn.t In. English mouths 
re ces att eM 1) ok Sore, 


Urbs Vitrea... obsessa ext ab Arturo tyranno,” ko, 
+ We find the grant of Eogfrith to, Saint Outhberht and the Saint's foundations in the 
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too at least, its name took an English shape, and British Caerlluol 
became, as we have seen, English Imelceaster. It had its abbots, its 
abbesses, one at least among them of royal birth, the sister of Ecgfrith, 
to whom and to others the holy Cuthberht foretold their king’s coming 
end.* Indeed, save his own holy island, few places stand out more 
eonspicuously than Lugubalia in the history of the saint of Lindisfarn. 
We see him, in the picture of Bada himself, visiting the city with some- 
what of the curiosity of an antiquary, taken, as we have been this day, 
to look at its ancient walls, and to stand by the fountain which had 
been wrought in a wondrous sort in the days of Roman rulet Can 
we deem that, of the walls on which Cuthberht gazed we have this day 
gazed on any abiding fragments? Carlisle is not as dead Anderida, it is 
not as living Colchester, it is not even as Chester, which was dead and 
is alive again. Had Saint Cuthberht been taken to ses the walls of 
any of those ancient cities, we could point with all assurance to the 
stones and bricks on which he looked, abiding in the place in which he 
saw tham. In the walls of Carlisle I have believed myself to see Roman 
stones ; I leave it to more minute local knowledge than my own to judge 
whether any of them still abide in the places in which Cuthberht can have 
looked on them. One would be glad indeed if we could thus directly 
connect the Carlisle of the present with the great Bernician saint, for 
it is simply through its connexion with him im life and death that we 
hear at all of the first English occupation of the city. The living 
Cuthberht prophesied within it; well nigh two hundred years later the 
dead Cuthberht appeared in a warning dream to its abbot Hadred. 
Thus we learn that Lulchester was then still part of the Northumbrian 
realm. It was to be so no longer. The Dane was in the land, and 
Luelchester was to perish at his hands, though not to perish for ever. 
Its abbot had a share in placing a king on the throne of York, now 
that York was the seat of Danish kings, as it had once been the seat 
of Roman Cæsars. He had a sharé in -guarding Saint Cuthberht’s 
bones till they found that home at Cunegaceaster which sheltered him 
till Ealdhun found for them a nobler resting-place. But the city from 
which Fadred Lulisc took his surname ceased to be, and its mte passed 
away from the rule of the foreign King of Deira, for whom he found a 
kingdom, from the fellowship of the native saint of Bernicia, for whom 
he found a tomb. Of the site where Lugubalia once stood we hear 
nothing; but it cannot fail to have shared the fate of that Cumbrian 
under-kingdom which afterwards came to form the appanage of the heirs 
of Scottish kingship, and over which the West-Saxon and Danish lords 
of all Britain claimed at most the rights of an external over-lord. 
second life in a Surtees Simeon, p. 230 .—‘‘ Huo adjecerunt civitatem Lael, id est Carlei, 
ot in cromta XV. mihara, et ibi Senctus Outhbertus congregationem ssanchmonmalium eb 
abbatissam ordinavit, ot soolas ibi constituit.”’ This agrees with the story in Bæda’s own 
Life of Saint Outhberht, 27. : 
* Beds, us. The city is described as “ Lagubalia civitas, que a popolis Anglorum 
corrupte Luel vooatar.” l l Aea : l 
.t ‘“ Deducentibus cum aru ut videret mænis civitatis fontemgue in ee miro quondam 
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- Thus we learn from incidental notices, and from incidental notices: 
only, that towards the end of- the ninth century, the aite, the walls, . 
the ruined dwellings, of Lugubalia, passed away from immediate English | 

rule. They ceased to be part of any English kingdom. They had been 
part of the realm of the Northumbrian ; they never became ‘part of: the 
realm of the West-Saxon. They formed part of a kingdom whose princes 
became the men—perhaps sometimes rather the men of the men—of 


Danish Cuut and of Norman William, but they were no part of the ~ 


realm which owned:-the Danish and the Norman conqueror as its 
immediate sovereign. It is surély hardly needful for me to dwell on 
the exploded-errors which were matters of ‘more than local controversy 
only nine years back.* ‘There is surely no doubt now, there ought’ 
never to have been any since the day of our Institute’s earlier meeting 


on this spot, why it is that Cumberland and Westmoreland do not 


appear by those names among the shires which are entered in the 
Norman Survey. Why Northumberland and Durham are not entered 
may still be a question, though to my mind. it is not a very hard ques- 
tion; but the case of Northumberland and Darham and the case of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland have nothing in common. - Northumber- 


. land and Durham might have been entered; we may fairly ask the 


reason why they were not entered’; but Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
by those names, were no more likely to be entered in Domesday than 
the earldom of Orkney or the county of Ponthieu. Domesday.is a 
survey of lands which formed part of the dominions of the King of the 
English, not of lands which formed no part_of his dominions. In the - 
days of William the Great, nay, in the days of his sons and of his grand- 
son, there were, as I have already said, no English shires bearing the 
names of Cumberland and Westmoreland. ` Of the lands ‘which now 
bear those names, part already belonged to the English kingdom and 


‘formed part of an English shire. Those lands are duly entered in the 


Survey under °the shire of which they then formed a part, the great 
shire of York, yet greater in those days than it is now. But the parts 
which immediately concern us, the site of Carlisle, the special land of 
Carlisle, are not entered in the Survey, for the simple reason that in the 
days of William the Great, they formed no part of the English kingdom. 
` Again I repeat—it is no.discovery of mine; it was announced in this ` 


' . city three-and-twenty years ago by a master of the history of Northern 


England+—~it was not under the Conqueror himself, but under the son of 
the Conqueror, that the land of Carlisle was restored to the English realm, 
that the city rose again, strengthened by fresh bulwarks and colonized 
by new inhabitants. The tale which carries back Earl Randolf and his 


Rare: Willen Bates, i 04s But T most oorref one amram ion which I 


that Lugubahs was part lands lost 
to Northumberland at the fall of Bogtrith. Í had not t given fer pools Greg eron l 
Eadred, which clearly fires the loss of 


country, as w alf au the dosteaston of tha to 
the Danish invasion of 875. a 


+ See Mr. Hod Hinde’s Pa on the Earl History of Cumberland in the Archeo- 
logical Journal, ri 216. g á 
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earldom into the Conqueror’s day, which further turns him from an 
Earl of Carlisle into an Earl of Cumberland, has been copied over and 
over again; but no statement ever was more utterly lacking in autho- 
rity. The reference commonly given is to a well-known passage in the 
priuted text of the writer known as Matthew of Westminster. This 
would at most prove that a single inaccurate writer of somewhat doubtful 
personality had made a not very wonderful confusion; but the authority 
for the commou tale is even leas than this; it comes simply from a 
marginal note written by some unknown person in a copy of Matthew 
Paris.* Genuine contemporary history knows nothing of the restored 
city of Carlisle till the days of William Rufus; it knows nothing of an 
earldom of Carlisle till the daya of Henry the Clerk. In the year 
1092, so witnesses the Chronicle, “the King William with mickle 
fyrd went north to Carlisle, and the borough set up again, and 
the castle reared, and Dolfin ont drove that ere the land wielded, and 
the castle with his men set, and sith hither south went, and mickle 
many of churlish folk with wives and cattle thither sent to dwell in 
the land to till it,” There is the true tale. It is a curious instance 
of the way in which so much of our most trustworthy history has to be 
patched up from notices which are purely incidental, that it is from 
another record of this same event that we learn the destruction of 
the city by the Danes two hundred years earlier.t That fact might 
otherwise have been passed by; but it was needful to put it on record 
to explain the state of things which the Red King found in Lugubalia 
and the coasts thereof. 

No part of our fragmentary story is more thoroughly fragmentary than 
this, the central fact of the whole tale. The entry in the Chronicles stands 
by itself; we are left to connect it as we can with anything that went 
before, and with anything that came after. We are not told what led 
to this action of the Red King at this particular time ; we find a certain 
Dolfin in possession of the land; but we are not told what 'he had 
done to lead to the attack which the King of the English mad upon 
him ; we are not even told who he was. But, from his name and from the 
whole circumstances of the story, we can hardly be wrong in setting 
him down as one of the house of the Lords of Bamburgh and Earls of 
Northumberland, and as the son of that Gospatric who in his youth 
risked his life to save Earl Tostig, and who afterwards himself ruled for 
a while as Earl under the Conqueror, but who had in the end to find 
shelter with the Scottish King. And we can hardly be wrong in assuming 
that whatever Dolfin held he held as the man of Malcolm. Hore 
then was a corner of Britain still ruled by a man of the loftiest English 
birth, sprung by the female line of the stock of West-Saxon kingship, 
but held under the supremacy of the King of Scots. The land now 
becomes in one sense more English, in another ‘leas. Up to 1092 


* This was ahown Dr. Luard in the Times, January 16, 1873. See Saturday 
Review, January 18, 1873. 
+ Bee the extract from Florence in p- 480. 
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there was still an English ruler in Britain; there was still a man of 
English blood holdmg an earldom, lordship, or whatever it is to be 
called, which so far formed a distinct State as to be no part of the immedi- ` 


_ ate dominions either of the Norman or of the Scot. - Here was still 


a ruler, who, sprung from Northumbrian earls on the one side, from . 
‘West-Saxon kings on the other, might, with the minutest accuracy, be 
set down as an Anglo-Saxon. As long as such a ruler still reigned, 
there was still something like an English power in Britain twenty-six- 
years after the Norman Janded.at Pevensey. But its existence ds an 
English power implied separation from the now united English kingdom, 
it. implied dependence on the Scottish ‘crown. After the change 


_ which the Red King wrought at Carlisle, no man of purely English 


descént ever again ruled in Britain, but this sentimental loss might be 
looked on as counterbalariced by the reunion of the severed land with 
a kingdom of England which was soon again to become an English 
kingdom. The French-speaking founder ‘of Carlisle made way for a 
king who was English in birth and speech, if not in blood, and who 
handed on his crown to descendants who came of the old kingly stock by 
the same tie of female descent as Dolfin and Gospatric themselves.* We 
are not told what it was that led the Red King to march with a great 
fyrd to Carlisle. and to drive out Dolfin.- Save for this expedition, the 
year 1002 was a year of peace. The events recorded under it are 
mainly ecclesiastical. Just before his march into Carlisle, the King 
would seem to have been at Lincoln, ready for the hallowing of Remigius’ — 


` minstér, a hallowing which ‘did not come just.yet.t The year before 


had been a busy one indeed. King William had made peace with his 
brother Duke Robert, and the two had dispossessed their younger 
brother Henry, Aitheling, | Count, and Clerk. Malcolm of Scotland 
had meanwhile harried Northumberland as far as Chester-le-Street, and 
had been driven back by the Normans and English of the land. The 
three sens of the Conqueror, all now reconciled, had come to England 
together ; they had all gone northwards; they had entered Malcolm's 
dominions ; but, instead of a battle, the mediation of Robert. and 
Eadgar had led to a treaty, and to an act of bomage-done by Malcolm 
to the King of the English. Then the brothers: had quarrelled again, 
and Robert and Eedgar had gone’ away to Normandy. So much for 
‘109L. In 1098 a. Scottish embassy comes to William Rufus during ‘his 
momentary, fit of reformation at Gloucester. Then Malcolm is summoned 
to the court of his over-lord; Eadgar is sent to bring him honourably ; 
he comes, but the capricious Bufas refuses to see him; Malcolm goes 
home in wrath; he- i England for the last time, and dies at. 
Alnwick. A 

Here (he are -two years, 1091 and 1098,-both full of warlike dealings 

= One is always tem pted to forget-or rather ono is always ee ihat 


the sons of the Con Caer Hel ens eer ieee ite ae dhe Bub this 
bit of was doubtless utterly Bie he dosed ot Ges Sa Ai Heres is 
. Fins the old stook through their mother carrer aaa a memory. 


One lay eno the without the range of bical politios, 7 
bee Wiliam Rufus, i 812 a an , 
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between England and Scotland, but dealings broken by a treaty, a treaty 
followed by a year of peace as far as the two kingdoms are concerned, but 
in which we find these remarkable doings on the borders of the two, 
the driving out of Dolfin and the establishment of the English power 
at Carlisle. We may be sure that these events had some reference 
either to what went before or to what came after. One might suppose 
that Malcolm, like some other kings, betrayed his ally and vassal 
Dolfin, and that the surrender of Carlisle to William was one of the 
articles of the treaty agreed upon between him and the King of Scots. 
But if this were so, William would surely have taken possession of his 
new dominion on - his way southwards, and-would not have waited till 
seemingly the latter part of the next year.. It is far more likely that 
the occupation of Carlisle was a piece of capricious aggression on the 
part of Rufus, an act which, whether it was or was not a breach of the 
letter of the treaty, was sure to kindle the wrath of Malcolm to the 
uttermost. A King of Scots might reasonably ‘be wrathful at the 
wrong done to a vassal of Scotland, and still more at the standing 
menace which was now set up against the Scottish kingdom itself. We 
cannot be certain, because it is not recorded; but we may be strongly 
tempted to believe that the occupation of Carlisle held a foremost place 
among the complaints which Malcolm and his embassy had to make to 
Rufus, and to which Rufus, when he had risen from his bed of sickness 
and penitence, characteristically refused to hearken. 


The whole later history of Carlisle—one might say, the whole later 
history of England—witnesses to the importance of the step which was 
now taken by the Red King. ‘The whole later. relations between 
England and Scotland, from that day to the union of the crowns, were 
influenced by the presence of a great and strong English city so close 
to the Scottish border. The step, whatever may have been its moral 
aspect towards Malcolm, towards Dolfin, or towards Doltin’s subjects, 
was, as an act done by a king of England, for the strengthening of 
his kingdoms the. act: of a keen-sighted general and a far-sighted 
statesman. And William the Red, though he did not alwaya choose 
to be either, could be both whenever he did choose. What became 
of Dolfin we know not; as concerns Dolfin’s subjects, the story sug- 
gesta that they could not have lost much, and that there were not 
very many of them to lose anything. The words of one of our best 
authorities, literally taken, would imply that the city was a mere 
uninhabited rnin. As I have already hinted, it is perhaps dangerous 
to press descriptions of this kind too far. Some dwelling-places of 
man may likely enough have still gathered round the ancient walls, 
more likely within than, as at Anderida, without. It is enough that 
Liugubalia had ceased to be a city and a fortress, and that, at the 
bidding of William the.Red, it again became both. How much, in 
wall and castle, may be his work, how much may be the work of his 
brother, I must leave-“local knowledge to’ settle. What Wiliam 


wre 
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‘wrought, Henry ‘undoubtedly strengthoned.* As for the land, as 
distinguished from the city, our story certainly implies that it was, 
to say. the least, not very thickly inhabited. No part of Britain was 
thickly inhabited then according to modern standards; but the land | 
of Carlisle must have seemed empty of men according to the standard 
of the eleventh century. To drive out those whom he found in the 
land, ‘and to ‘plant in it a colony of his own ‘subjects, might be an act 
of wise policy on the Red King’s part. It might even be a wise way 
of disposing of men who might be dangerous in other parts of. the 
kingdom. Dissatisfied Normans, oppressed Englishmen, would -be 
turned into loyal subjects, when they were set to guard the border city- 
of England against the Scot... But this is not the kind of migration 
of which the’ Chronicler speaks, or at least he speaks of another kind 
of migration as well, The land must have really lacked inhabitants 
of any kind, when William found it a wise step to bring churlish folk 
from southern England to dwell in the land and to till it. I need not 
‘dwell on the gress, in any case a mere guess, and to my mind not a likely 
guess, which connects this settlement with the dispossession of English 
sometimes of Norman—owners to make way for the New Forest. _ The 
importaut point is that the colony planted by William Rufus in the land 


‘of Carlisle, was strictly a Saxon colony. It was a Saxon colony in a 


land for which Briton, Angle, Scot, and Dane, had often striven, but 
where the Saxon was altogether a new comer. Now in all discussions 
on the ethnology of Cumberland this Saxon colony seems to be forgotten. 


"Yét its coming is an undoubted fact, and perchance the fact of the | 


eleventh century may have left some signs even in the nineteenth. I- 
merely throw this out as a subject for local inquiry. Are there any 
distinctively Saxon elements to be traced within the land colonized by 
Rufus, that is, I would again remind every one, not all modern Cumber- 


‘land and Westmoreland, but the special land of Carlisle, the ‘old 


earldom, the old diocese? In the neighbouring land of Bernicia I 
have kometimes seemed to notice points that were distinctively Saxon. 
THe chesters of that land, as opposed to the casters of Deira, are, if not 
“distinctively Saxon, at least English as opposed to Danish, And I 
‘began to: doubt whether it was owing to the coming of Octa and 
-Ebussa or to what, when I heard, along the Roman wall, such names 
as’ Bellingham and Ovingham sounded with a soft g. Surely, I said 
in my heart, here are folk who are Westsawonibus ipsis Westsasoniores. 
~ One thing we must not forget, namely, that the ecclesiastical side of 
Carlisle is not the work of William Rufus—we could hardly expect it to 
be so—but the work of Henry the First: Early in the reign of the Lion 
of Justice, the fallen abbey of Eadred rose again in the shape of a 
hew priory of Austin canons, of which the King himself, if not the . 


* Simeon (1192) is emphasio on this work: “ Foo anno rex Herirlous, post festam sancti 
Michaelis Northymbranas intrans regiones, ab Eboraco divertit versus. mare oociden 


ye er pad a que li ee ee 
Latine vero Lugubalis appellatur, quam castello eb turribus 
munin.” . Hinde remarks that tho of o had lately lae FRR 
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founder, was at least a benefactor. Here, as in many other places, 
from Wells to Manchester, from the tenth century to the nineteenth, 
the chapter or other ecclesiastical body is older than the bishopric. 
Nearly thirty years after the foundation of the priory King Henry 
planted his English confessor Aithelwulf in the new episcopal chair of 
Carlisle. It was not till the next century that the unbroken succession of 
the Carlisle bishops begins; still Henry is none the less the founder of 
the See, although for many years his foundation remained vacant. And 
if Henry was the first to give bishops to Carlisle, Henry was also the first 
to give her earls. ` And they were bishops of Carlisle, earls of Carlisle. 
The limits of the land added to England by Rufus were the limits of 
their diocese and their earldom. If Henry founded bishops and earls, 
it was in a city founded by Rufus that he founded them. Yes, I would 
any to the citizens of Carlisle, the Red King is your founder, and you 
cannot escape him. You might better have liked the Conqueror, to 
whom an old-standing blunder. has assigned you. You might better 
have liked Ecgfrith or Æthelfrith, Cadwalla or Arthur. You might 
better have liked one whom a writer of the twelfth century gives you, 

even Divus Julius himself.* The future Dictator is, I suppose, carried 
thus far northward by the same kind of process which has carried 
Hengest, out of the narrow Kentish range which history gives him, to 
Stonehenge and Sprotburgh, and I know not where else besides. But 
the journey which Cæsar never took was taken by the king into whose 
body some thought that the boul of Cesar had passed.t The Roman 
must be satisfied with having called Corinth and Carthage into a 
- restored being; it was his Norman avatar that did the same “food 
turn by Carlisle. You must be content that the work of calling youn 
fallen city into a new being was the work of. him who every morning 
got up a worse man than he lay down, and who every evening lay 
down a worse man than he got up. 

Tam near the end of my discourse, but some might think that I am 
still near the beginning of my subject. But I have really reached its 
goal. I have carried the history of Carlisle through those stages of its 
history which give the city its distinctive historical character, which 
work out what I would call its personal definition. We have seen, at — 
Lugubalia, as in other parts of the land, the Roman city left os a city 
of the forsaken and independent Briton, and then pass under the rule of 
an English kingdom. So far Lugubalia has simply followed the rale, 
excopt so far as it would seem to have been one of those more favoured 
places which passed from British to English rule without any inter- 
mediate period of desolation. The thing which forms the distinctive 
charactér of Carlisle is that its time of desolation came later, that the 
coming of the Danes wrought not only the overthrow of the city, but 
its pore from English rule. The forsaken site became part of a 


* So Orderio (017 B), in recording the taking by Per, calls it '“ Carduliam validisaimom 
pO uod Julius Cesar, ut dicunt, condidi 
Bes Wlan of Malmesbury, iv, $20. 
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Britiah kingdom, ‘which presently bowed to an external English supre- 
macy, but which, instead-of passing under immediate -English rule,became 
ab appanage of the Scot. Then at lest the land returns, if not to English . 
rule, at’ least under the rule of England, ahd the Norman builds up 
‘again’ what the Dane had overthrown. > But I should hardly have said 
fat last ;” Carlisle was yet again to'pass under'the rule of a King of 
Scots, and to be again restored to. the realm of England.. When all the 
sons of the Conqueror had. passed’ away; when‘ the -nineteen ‘years - of 
anarchy had ‘come with hiş grandson, King David, in all seal for his 
Imperial niece; cut short- the kingdom of his other niece’s husband, and 
sadded Carliale;with other-Jands.and fortresses: of -Northern- England, to 
the Scottish dominions.-Just.then subtle questions of homage were not, 
likely to'be argued, and the King of Scots doubtless -held Carliale by 
whatever -right he-held, if not Dunfermline, at least Lothian.* But 
what one Henry-hed ‘strengthened , the next won back, and if Dunferm- 
‘line and Lothian passed under the outward -supremacy of the Angevin 
Aing, Carlisle-again became part of his immediate kingdom. -. In this 
‘way the distinctive feature of the:history of Carlisle, ite falling away from 


IEngland and its recovery by England, was really acted twice over. But’ 


_khe second loes, the second recovery, were but a-feeble after-ahadow of 
the first; -they did not involve the destruction ofthe city-and- ite callmg ` 
‘igain to a renewed life. -For the moment indeed the-question ‘might 
have been.asked, whether the rule of-David was not more: English than 
tthe. rule-of Stephen, if in courtesy we look- on Stephen as exercising 
‘any ‘rule at all. -Practically Carlisle, with the other’ parts of England 
Which: were ceded to David, obtained a happy exemption from the 
horrors which laid waste the rest of the kingdom, and, as-soon as the. 

kingdom had again a-settled- government, they. sgan became members 
af the English body. 

The place of Carlisle in English Hion is thus fally daea 
The’ city -has run a course of its own-in the earlier times of our history; 
it-now finally takes its place as an English city in order to discharge 
one ‘special function among English cities. Carlisle has now-to be, before 
alk other spots, the bulwark of England against-the Scot. So E -must 
speak in: ebedience to the received rulea of language; but we should 
„eyer -bear in mind that warfare with the Scot hardly ever meant warfare 
with the true bearers of that name, allies as they so ‘often were-of the 
English over-lord ; the truer name of the warfare of which Carlisle was 
for‘many ages the centre would be-warfare, as in the old-days before Eng- 
Jand had a single king, between the northern and the southern English 
kingdoms. . One king marched from Westminster, another from Dun- 
fermline, each at the Head of armies of-the English speech, strengthened, : 
it may be, or weakened by wilder allies from the Celtic background which 
overshadowed both. English realms alike. In this warfare the border 
city was ever the main objèct of attack and defence, The time would 
faik to tell. how -many times- Carlisle was besieged by the Scottish 


+ On the nature and effects of this comtion, see Normani Conquest, v. 2 58-263, 
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invaders, how many times it was the trysting-place of the hosts of 
England. ‘It has a strange sound when, m the year of-the Great 
Charter, the Scottish Alexander took the city, as David had taken it 
before him, and how ha presently did homage—for Carlisle, for Scotland, or 
for what ?—to the French prince whom the Norman barons of England 
had chosen to take the place of the rebel tyrant from Anjou.* But 
the Scottish occupation under Alexander was yet shorter than the Scot- 
tish occupation under David; two years later’ the Scottish king, ere 
he could be absolved from ecclesiastical censures, had to give up Carlisle, 
not to the Lord Lewis to whom he had so lately done homage, but to 
the Lord Henry, chosen and hallowed King of England.t Through the 
wars of the Edwards, the name of Carlisle meets us at almost every 
page; it stands out specially as a spot bound by another tie to one of 
the other spots with which at starting I compared and contrasted it. 
The needs of warfare and of policy caused the city of William Rufus to 
be many times honoured with the presence of the founder of Hull. 
Edward, father of parliaments, held three famous parliaments within your 
walls, and, as you were told three-and-twenty years ago by a voice 
which is now silent, the good estate of the river Thames and its traffic 
was discussed in this distant corner of the English kingdom.t From 
Carlisle the Hammer of the Scots set forth on his last enterprise, when 
the enfeebled frame of the mighty warrior and lawgiver sank beneath’ 
the weight of cares and labours beside the sands of Solway. 
A generation later the presence of Edward King of Scots at 
Carlisle may be a momentary puzzle; but the personage so described 
was no Scottish conqueror like David or Alexander; Edward 
Balliol, faithful vassal of his southern over-lord, found it conve- 
nient to make use of Carlisle as something between a court and a 
place of shelter.§ In the sixteenth century Carlisle again received a 
Scottish sovereign; but it was a deposed queen flying from her own 
people. In the seventeenth and in the eighteenth century, the city was 
again occupied by a Scottish army; in the earlier case hy a Seottish 
army in league with the Parliament, in the latter by a Scottish army 
marching in the cause of a pretender to the English crown whose 
claims were at least Scottish rather than English. And im this last 
occupation we are after so many ages brought back to a race which 
has been for a long while out of our sight. If most so-called Scottish 
armies were more truly to be called armies of Englishmen of Lothian 
or of converted Britons of Strathclyde, we cannot say this of the 
Highland host of Charles Edward. Then the true Scot—or, for aught 


+ See the Chronicle of Lanercost under the year 1215, pp. 18,19 The pasmage about the 


homage runs thus:—‘‘Rex Scottorum in Anglia moram faciens, re PE fecit dicto 
Lodownico, sub ea forma que barones Angle eidem fecerant Et tam rpee owicus quam 
ects Anglis, tactis sanctuariis juraveront quod nunquam sine rpeo rege Boottoram 
cum rege Anglim inirent, quod amnino tamen non est observatum.” 
17, p 25 salt: Rex Soottorum Alexander, antequam abeclvi mereretur eas 
ere um Angle tradidit.” ‘‘ Regalum,” because the was a 
t See Aly. rishorne on the Parliaments of ieee ae Journal, a 326 
§ See the year 1384 in the Chronicle of Laneroost, “ Dominus Edwardus 
rex Bootie, ibaa to be distngulased ed from “David quem lees unxerant mb in regem, ” 
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I know, the true Pict—showed himself on English pomi in.his true 
garb—his true garb, I say, for the devices of the famous army-tailor 

to whom the present so-called Highland dress is said to be owing, must 
have come at a later date. Let some student of the antiquities of 
dress tell us the exact distinction between the two. If that distinction 
should prove to be very wide, it might save King George the Fourth, who 
doubtless clad himself in the more modern fashion, from Lord Macaulay’s 
gibe that he “disguised. himself i in what, before the Union, Was considered 
by nine Scotchmen out of ten as the dress of a thief.” i 

I have rushed with somewhat olin speed dioak several aids 
ages. But to tell what Carlisle, after the city had put on its charac- 
teristic character, did and suffered: is rather the business of other 
members of the section, and not of its president. For detailed notices 
of such points we ‘look to local seal and local research ; my business is 
rather to point out what Carlisle i is, to fix its place among the cities of 
England, to trace out what i is special and distinctive in the history of 
the one English city which still keeps its almost unaltered. British name, 
the city where a foreign king, the most deeply hated of his line, showed 
himself as the enlarger of the English kingdom, the man who, if he 
drove out the last separate ruler of the old English -stock, drove him 
out only to become himself the founder of a Saxon colony, and to give 
England her vita bulwark — her northern se InA ‘so. often 
ngr northern enemy. 


g l  Eowako A. ae 





T would not be fitting to close this number of the- eee 
Review without an expression of deep regret at the premature 
death of Mr. Stanley Jevons, His achievements in Science and Philo- 
sophy have been recorded elsewhere ; and it is vain to speculate on 
what -might have been the fruit of his riper years. But those who are 
-responsible for the future of this Revimw feel that they have lost a 
most powerful ally, especially in the working out of the social problems 
which lie before us, and that they will often, miss the touch of his strong, 
` exact, and reverent mind. As it is, they can but gratefully acknowledge 
his past contributions, of which the following is a bat: :— 


“The Quantification of the Predicate” . ; š May, 1878 
ee ee Mill's sea ae Deo. 1877, A pen 1878, Nov. 1879 
_ “ Amusements of the People” i py . - -.-. Oct. ' 1878 
i A State Parcel Post” A bo Jan. 1879 
‘© Experimental Legislation and the Drink Traffic” Be eG Feb._ 1880 
“ Postal Notes, Money Orders, and Bank ie ad ‘i : July, 1880 
‘© Richard Cantillon” i . ` ; Jan. 1881 
« The Rationale of Free Public Libraries” s : š : Mar. 1881 
“ Bimetallism” - : i : i : ` May 1881 


“ Married Women i in Factories” : : ; $ ; : Jon. 1882 


PRINCIPLES OF BRITISH POLICY IN EGYPT. 


HE object of this article is not to discuss the causes which led to the 
present military operations in Egypt,* but to examine the principles 

which should guide British policy when these operations shall have been 
crowned with success. Having extinguished by force the rebellion of 
Arabi and his party, England will for the moment have a commanding: 
opportunity ; then -how ought she to make use of it? That is the 
question. ` 

Now this question is doubtless engaging the anxious attention of nearly 
all the Muhammadan world—that is, the Muhammadans in Turkey, in 
Persia, in Arabia, in Afghanistan, in India, in Northern Africa. There 
are still two important bodies of Muhammadans—namely, those dwolling 
in Central Asia under Russian domination, and those inhabiting certain 
parts of the Chinese empire, whose political thoughts can hardly be 
gauged. It is probable, however, that the Chinese Muhammadans do 
not trouble their minds on the subject. After all abatements, the 
number of Muhammadans who are seriously exercising their minds in 
this matter, must be great, comprising as it does a total population of 
about one hundred millions. There is no need for pausing to show 
how England has under her direct administration or her political con- 
trol about half of this large aggregate. Her interest, then, in the- 
Muhammadan world, if judged by the numerical standard of a census, 
would appear to be much greater than that of any other Power. She 
has every motive, then, to conciliate the Muhammadansa, ene them 
to confide in her benevolent will and loyal intentions, 

It is important to bear this in mind when considering the main. 
question as above set forth. In reference to.that question the first. 

v Tt will be seen that this article was written before the fall of Tel-el-Kebir. 
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point is the maintenance of Muhammadan sovereignty and rule in 
Egypt. From the outset, then, the British authorities have proclaimed 
the maintenance of Muhammadan rule as represented by the Khedive. 
On his part the Khedive has commanded his subjects to loyally co- 
operate with the British authorities, and has declared Arabi a rebel in ~ 
arms against his lawful master. This is to be followed by a proclama- 
tion on the part of the Sultan of Turkey to the effect that Arabi is a 
rebel. If the Turkish troops detached to co-operate with the English 
in Egypt shall reach the seat of war, and shall behave well when there, 
the Turkish Government will be held to have participated in this 
important affair. These proceedings certainly set England right with 
the Muhammadan world at large, and place her in the position of one 
who is battling for her Muhammadan allies (the Sultan and the 
Khedive) against’ an insurrectionary party. It also establishes the 
contention that Arabi is a rebel notwithstanding any sentiments of 
nationality or feelings of fanaticism which may temporarily have 
gathered round him. There has undoubtedly been much in his conduct 
to attract the admiration and sympathy of many classes among 
Muhammadans generally. It is therefore of much consequence to so 
arrange the language of proclamations or other authoritative proceedings 
that he may be made to stand in his true position—namely, that of an 
insurgent against his legitimate lord. This is apparently being doné 
quite effectually, and will produce a favourable effect upon Muhammadan 
opinion everywhere. 

‘Happily the Khedive stands well in English opinion, as devine played 
an exceptionally difficult part with loyalty and fidehty. But at present 
this public opinion has been dubious respecting the Khedive’s suzerain, 
the Sultan of Turkey. On the one hand, all Englishmen who are 
acquainted with Constantinople will- considerately make’ allowance for 
the Sultan on account of the cruel difficulties which environ his political 
‘position. On the other hand, there is no disguising the violent proba- 
bility that the recent troubles in Egypt have been indirectly encouraged 
‘by some classes in Turkey, and even fomented by some parties there, 
_ It were superfluous to recapitulate the reasons why the conduct of the 
Turkish Government during some stages of the negotiations is held to 
have been unsatisfactory, and to have been guided by the idea of 
impeding or retarding the British operations. These circumstances 
bave injuriously affected Turkey’s position, though it may yet be 
retrieved by behaviour which shall be worthy of acceptance as clearly 
good. If, then, it shall be found possible, with political consistency, to 
overlook the Sultan’s shortcomings in the past, with a view to his co- 
operation in the immediate future, and thus to maintain the recognition 
of his suzerainty over Egypt—that-will have a good effect upon the 
Muhammadan world, or more particularly on that part of it with which 
England is directly concerned. The Sultan indeed holds a very high 
_ position among -Muhammadans, though it is well to avoid making too 
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much even of that position. The Sultan being (as will be readily 
remembered) of the Sunni sect, Persia, being of the Shia sect, will not 
pay reverence to him. Afghanistan too, as was proved by the experienca 
of the last Afghan war, regards him but little. Still his office and 
person are venerated by most among the influential Muhammadans of 
India, his prestige is still maintained in Turkey, and probably there is 
a religious party on his side in Arabia. If then England shall find 
herself able, with the approval of Europe, to set the Khedive on a throne 
of real power, and to preserve the suxerainty of the Sultan, she will be 
held by the Muhammadan world to have done well. It would be a mere 
truism to state how many contingencies may hinder the accomplishment 
of any such design, as of many other good and wise designs. 

Next, in the fature settlement of Egypt it will be most desirable to 
obtain, not only the formal acceptance but also the cordial approval of 
the European Powers, and to avoid anything which may even bear the 
semblance of lawlessness or violence. Besides the high considerations 
which are too manifest to need recapitulation, it may be remarked that 
any step which may deviate from the comity of nations or from the 
best principles of international law, would be likely to produce bitter 
consequences hereafter. Aggressive ambition, on the part of one great 
Power, arouses similar tendencies among other Powers. It is obvious 
that there are several, perhaps many, Oriental regions which offer 
temptations and enticing opportunities to one or other of the great 
Powers for that sort of interposition which ultimately leads to domi- 
nation. Though England is far from claiming any exclusive interest 
in the East, where other Powers also have interests, still such move- 
ments may prove embarrassing more or leas to her, and occasionally 
might even be dangerous to her legitimate interest. She should there- 
fore eschew giving the least encouragement to them by any example in 
her own conduct. If after being compelled to draw the sword in a 
jost quarrel, and having secured advantages in Egypt of which the 
equitableness is unquestionable, England shall abstain from undye self- 
aggrandizement, shall carry with her the sentiments of the European 
Powers, and shall show that her work is done, not only for her own 
interest but for the interest of others also,—for the sake of the native 
ruler of Egypt, of the Egyptian people, and of all Europeans, to what- 
ever nation belonging, who may carry on trade or industry in the Nile 
valley,—then she will possess an additional vantage-ground in political 
controversies hereafter. Her objections will continue to carry the 
_ moral force which happily they have always commanded, if in the 
futuro aggression shall be attempted by any Power upon those Oriental 
regions which are exposed to interference or to attack, Justice in 
argument does not indeed prevail invariably when such conjunctures 
arise, and material as well as moral forces are called into play. Still, 
the Power which has moral force on its side posseeses a fulcrum which 
it is advantageous to keep and disadvantageous to lose. 

K K 2 
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- Then, if England with the approval of Europe, or if England con-. 
jointly with Europe, shall maintain the Muhammadan sovereignty in 
Egypt, the point will-arise as to how this rehabilitated sovereignty shall” 
be rendered safe for the fature. - 

. The primary step will be to secure the persons of Arabi and of his 
principal supporters, civil-or military. Judgment in the case of each ' 
individual will doubtless be meted ‘out after quasi-judicial inquiry, and 
to some a punishment more severe than banishment or imprisonment. 
may possibly have to be awarded. But, at the least, the leaders will 
have to be detained as State prisoners for such time as may seom 
proper. For such detention there-are several British fortresses con- 
veniently available. To leave these men at large, or in any place from 
which escape would be practicable, might jeopardise the success of 
military and political results that had been won by blood and treasure. 

This done, the disbandment would follow of the. Egyptian troops that - 
had fought against us and also against their lawful sovereign. This ` 
‘Measure would, however, by no means suffice. For there is needed s 
revision of the establishment to be allowed in future to the Egyptian 
army. One of the fundamental causes of the troubles in Egypt is the _ 
maintenance of an army which, on the one hand, can never be adequate... 
for external defence against a European Power, but which is quite 
strong enough to overawe the native Government and to set up an 
internal disturbance. The Egyptian Government has for many years 
past been borrowing money in the European markets, and has been - 
devoting a part of these funds to military armaments of various sorte— 
arms of precision, cannon of modern invention, forts with scientific 
engineering; and the ‘like. ‘These very things are now being used 
against England, and some of them were doubtless made in English 
factories. This, of course, is one.among the many instances which occur 
of the eagle being hit by shafts winged with his own feathers. Again, 
though the Egyptian troops may fight with their own unassisted courage 
and endurance, still; much of their discipline, tactics, and manœuvres 
arise from European training. If then the continuance of this system 
shall bo allowed after the new settlement of Egypt, the renewal of 
troubles in some form is, humanly speaking, quite probable. The 
occurrence will be only a question of time and opportunity. - In vain _ 
will Arabi and his kindred spirits have been overcome. Other Arabis 
as bad, or worse, may arise, with other spirits more evil still. The 
Khedive then, on being restored to real authority, might be required 
to reconsider existing forts, deciding which should be dismantled and 
which retained, and to revise the strength of his ordnance, so that it . 
shquld not be excessive. The peace establishment of his forces, after 
the conclusion of military operations, should be so limited that prac- 
tically it shall never become dangerous to order. If the Khedive be 
guaranteed, as he probably will be, against outer foes, then his military 
‘force for internal order should be comparatively amall, and-should be 
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<omposed very differently from that Egyptian force which has evinced 
some prowess in contest even with British arms. 

Moreover, financial necessity dictates that reform in Egypt should 
begin with a permanent reduction of its army. In past years the 
military expenses, though not extraordinarily great, have yet been greater 
than the over-burdened treasury could afford. The naval and marino 
expenses, too, have been considerable. In future years these several 
expenses, if not curtailed, would prove intolerable to an impoverished 
finance, and would render both the Administration and the people 
incapable of recovering prosperity, of recouping some of the losses that 
lave been sustained, and of bearing the additional burdens which in 
several ways will be brought about by the present troubles. 

Further, the sight of overgrown forces, maintained without a definite 
object, is of itself provocative of mischief, in that it fosters martial 
aspirations among the Egyptians, and induces some fanatical classes to 
wainly imagine that their country can withstand the demands of 
Civilization, and resist the influences of a progressive age. 

On every ground, then-——political, administrative, financial—an exces- 
sive strength of the Egyptian army is to be deprécated. But if that 
army is thus strictly limited, a really effective police will have to be 
organized, Such organization should be sufficient to strengthen the 
constabulary in keeping the peace, but not sufficient to enable the men 
to combine for mutiny or other disorderly purpose. The limitation of 
the military forces will add much to the importance of the police. 

Again, the prominence of the Bedouin Arabs in the deserts which 
impinge on the east side of Egypt, is a noteworthy feature in the 
present troubles. Their predatory habit and instinct have long been 
well known ; but they are playing a part greater even than that which 
would ordinarily have been expected of them. They assemhlo 
apparently from all parts of the desert, and hang upon the borders of 
the cultivated delta, even venturing sometimes insido the inhabited 
tracts. Being often well mounted and evincing the active endurance 
which usually pertains to the sons of the desert, they inflict damage, 
inspire dread, and elude pursuit. It remains to be ascertained how far 
Arabi relied on Bedouin co-operation when he dared to brave constitu- 
tional authority. Probably this reliance was considerable, and is partly 
justified by the event, for the Bedouins have proved useful allies to the 
rebels. The desert tribes then, despite any chastisement which they 
may now receive, will probably become more enterprising and formid- 
nble than they were before. It may be possible to arrive at some 
understanding with the head men among their tribes or clans, and even 
to enlist some of them on the side of order. Under any circumstances, 
it will be essential to display before them a resolute front. Atall points 
accessible to them a good system of police patrolling will be needful, 
ahile at some points military detachments may have to be employed. 

The Khedive may ask for the presence of some European force, naval 
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and military, for s time, to -enable him to set his house in’ order. 
England is primarily interested in providing t that the Khedive’s authority, 
haying been re-established by her at great cost, shall not _be pulled: 
down again. In the decision of this question ‘the other ‘European l 
Powers will probably claim a voice, As the phrase, beati possidenteg, 
is nowadays publicly used in Europe, it will perhaps be ‘ddmitted that, a 
if a foreign garrison is with the consent of Europe to be temporarily 
maintained in Egypt, the troops composing it should, under the circum- 
stances, ‘be English. Such a temporary English garrison need" not bé 
large, indeed might be comparatively small, if the Egyptian forces 
shall be kept at a reduced strength. The stations for the’ garrison 
= would be Alexandria and Cairo, at- both which places healthy canton- , 
ments could be found. It may well be held that the stay of such a 
garrison should be as brief as possible, if a feeling of self-reliance is 
to be restored to the native government. However cautious and 
moderate ‘the diplomatic management may be, the presence of foreign 
troops must inevitably detract somewhat from the nationality and 
autonomy which presumably England desires to preserve for Egypt. 
= Such nationality too, while productive of moral good to the people, is 
quite consistent with loyalty and fidelity towards the Powers Ge have 
befriended and protected the Egyptian Government. _ 
- _ For the civil administration of the country the Egyptian Government 
may require some instruction and guidance. ‘The manner of affording 
such guidance will probably have to be decided by England in gonsulta- 
tion with the other European Powers, or by all the Powers in concert. 
Still for conducting this, administration, Egypt should be taught to rely 
on itself mainly; assistance it may have for a time, but it cannot be 
kept permanently in leading-strings : 
The principal requirements of kivil ineo in Egypt, as in 
any other, Oriental : country, have sometimes been partly fulfilled, but 
doubtless more often have been: left unfulfilled. They are so well- 
known that it may suffice to recapitulate them in a few words. In them _ 
are comprised a comparatively honest collection of the revenues, where- 
by the State receives its own fully, and the people do not pay more thim 
is due ; in other. words, the prevention òf peculation, whereby the State 
is cheated: while the tax-payers are overcharged; the concession: of 
adequate salaries and the, assured prospect of promotion; whereby, in 
combination with other good influences, a body of trustworthy officials ` 
is raised ups the assessment of the taxes on land at moderate rates 
for long terms of years; the extension ‘of the teforms which have 
been already begun ‘in the Judicial system ; the better diffusion of, the 
popular education which has existed during many. generations ; the 
maintenance of the public works. for communication and for irriga- 


tion, wherein the Egyptian Government has of late made progressive 3 


strides ; and the undertaking. of new works, for which Egypt offers facili- 
ties not surpassed i in any country of the world. It were easy to show ` 
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how all these things could be devised for Egypt by the British Govern- 
ment, which has acquired a truly magnificent experience elsewhere. ` 
But that would really imply nothing leas than British administration, 
which under existing political conditions is assumed to be out of the 
question. The British military operations were undertaken on the 
express basis of maintaining the Khedive’s authority,—in other words 
the Native Government; and that precludes the idea of British ad- 
ministration, which could hardly be contemplated except under an 
alteration of the surrounding conditions politically. Nevertheless, if 
progrees towards these administrative results or something like them be 
not effected, Egypt will be in constant danger of falling into trouble. 
The propelling influences of the nineteenth century are so potent, the 
demands of an advancing’ civilisation are so inexorable, that an Oriental 
country in a prominent position, as Egypt is, cannot practically stand 
still, It may march in company with the age and so hold its own. Or 
it may resist these complex agencies and try to stand still; but stagna- 
tion will soon turn to retrogression, and then the decline towards the 
final fall proceeds at an accelerated rate. There are some remote or 
isolated countries in the East where stagnation may endure for many 
generations without the national system being broken up. But the 
delta of the Nile is not one of these; and in consequence of her noble 
situation (irrespective of many other causes), a national Egypt, if unre- 
formed, unenlightened, and unimproved, cannot last very Jong. If it be 
desirable, as it actually is desired, to maintain a Native Government 
in Egypt, then order, retrenchment, progress, and improvement are 
easential conditions, It should be the object of England, then, to teach 
the Egyptians how to acquire these things for themselves. 

It would not be possible to instruct the Egyptians in the art of 
government by introducing British officers into most of the important 
offices in the interior of Egypt, as has been done in British India. 
Such officers would doubtless effect much good, but they would virtually 
do the work, and the Egyptians would be inapt at learning so lpng as 
a foreign agency was at hand to perform the business for them. It is 
the sense of responsibility which quickens the faculties of men, and 
necessity is the parent of self-help. If the Egyptians were impressed 
with the consideration that there must be a decent administration, if 
they are to remain a nation, and that they must work out the problem 
for themselves, they would soon begin to learn. The notion of a 
Ministry, in which each member is the responsible Minister for some 
Department of State, has taken some root in Egypt. Although some 
Khedives seem to have treated their Ministers as secretaries only, still 
the heads of State Departments will practically be the depositaries of much 
real power. Whatever may be the character of Egyptian statesmen 
generally, there have been honest and capable persons among thom. 
Here then is a ready-made school for Egyptian statesmanship, and if 
the Khedive will really search for capable men, he will doubtless 
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‘find them more and more among -the nae generation a educated 
Egyptians. 

Then there is the Chamber of Representatives, known as the Assembly ° 
of Notables or Delegates. Tho institution of this Assembly some years 
ago is one of the most noteworthy experimenta yet made in any Oriental 
country. Whether the mode. of election was rude and informal or 
not, the members were elected. When they first met they had only a, 
vague notion of their future functions as virtually a controlling body in ~ 
the State. They seem, however, by degrees to have warmed to their 
work, and to have passed:aome important votes on public questions, - 
which votes were respected by the executive power. This chamber, 
like many other reformed bodies, must have been paralyzed by the 
eecent events; still its resuscitation ought to be a primary object when 
a new settlement of Egypt comes to be made. There may be difficulty 
in arranging an efficient system for conducting the elections; but a+ the 
Egyptian Government had the courage to begin some years ago, it 
should persevere, when its general functions are restored after the con- 
clusion of military operations, As all Englishmen know, institutions of 
‘this description do not attain any large growth in a generation, even 
in a century. Still, new constitutions have a great advantage in the 
dearly bought experience of the most advanced nations. There does 
not seem to be any clear evidence as to what the duties of the Egyptian 
Assembly have been. The following passage may be extracted from 

_the work of a very competent observer (McCoan’s “Egypt as it Is,” 
p. 117) :— 


“Tn 1866, the Khedive revived the defunct Assembly of Delegates, one of the 
inchoate reforms projected by Mehemet Ali, but which had not met mance his 
death. This germ of an Egyptian Parliament oonsiste of village sheikhs and 
other provincial notables, elected by the communes, and assembles once a year 
to receive from the Privy Council a report on the administration during the 
twelvemonth. Its function is also to consider and advise on all proposed fiscal 
changes, new public works, and other matters of national concern that may be 
laid before it, . It has, of course, no legislative power; but in practice its recom- 

mendations are received not merely with respect, but are often acted on by 
the Government,” 


“Now the political growth of this Assembly may be judiciously 
fostered; and there is a hopefal chance of its voice being raised on 
behalf of the improvements already enumerated, most of which tell in . 
favour of the people, It will ventilate grievances, and will give 
- expression to the griefs of millions who are practically inarticulate. 
It will operate to some extent as a check on the corruption and 
‘peculation which sre the prevailing vices in the official circles'of almost 
all Eastern countries, and from which Egypt is not as yet exempt: 
according to-impartial testimony.. It will probably be jealously opposed 
to all expenditure, without much regard to the reasons which may 
justify or necessitate the outlay ; as experience in other Eastern countries, - 
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under foreign rule, has shown that whenever the natives are able to 
make their voice heard, they object unsparingly to the public expenses 
incurred by their rulers. It'will be likely to follow the same method 
with the indigenous ruler, in the belief that the disposition to incur 
expense on improvements is really inspired by European example. Thuy 
its financial influence, though in many respects tending to wise economy, 
will in some respects be harmful as hampering beneficent expenditure 
on public improvement. Baut it is not likely in the immediate future 
to be allowed by the Government to exercise a Parliamentary power 
over the State purse. Without, however, possessing such a power as 
that, it may by criticism of annual budgets, and on other occasions, | 
obtain considerable influence over the finances. In British India the 
ultimate power in effect rests with the Government; still, new taxation 
cannot be imposed without votes by the Legislative Councils, of which 
non-official persons, both European and Native, are members, and of 
which the debates are free and public. Though in practice the 
Government can appoint official members enough to ensure a majority, 
atill the feelings of the non-official sections of the Councils are much 
regarded, A similar result would doubtless ensue if some plan of this 
sort were to be.tried in Egypt. Either, as in British India, the 
Government might be empowered to appoint official members ; or if that 
were deemed unsuitable for Egypt, the Government might retain the 
power of overruling the decision of the assembly. This might primd 
facie appear to be an arbitrary procedure; but the tendency would be 
for the assembly to win its way more and more, and for the Khedive to 
become less and less disposed to override its decisions. Moreover, the 
freedom and publicity of its debates would soon stamp a mark on State 
affairs, even though its decisions were not final. e consciousness 
that men may say publicly what they think and feel (within reasonable 
and well understood limits) must produce among Egyptians the same 
effect as that which it has long produced among European nations, and ' 
which it is beginning to produce in British India. : 
Again, respecting ordinary legislation much more may be done by 
the Egyptian assembly than seems to have been heretofore attempted 
by it. There appears to be a judicial machinery in Egypt which, if not 
good as yet, is surely improvable. Whether it has any reasonably 
framed laws to administer, or any comprehensive code to follow, except 
the Korfn, may be doubted. In many departments of social life, the 
Korfin commands the affectionate obedience of Muhammadans. But 
the advance of civilization in Egypt will be creating a host of contin- 
gencies for which no system of Oriental law makes adequate provision. 
This civilisation too will virtually establish a reign of law, and partici- 
pation in law-making is found in British India to have an excellent 
effect on the native mind. There nothing is done in civil administration 
without law, and the legislation is conducted in the councils mentioned 
above, though a scientific shape is given to the laws by English jurists. 
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Much legislative experience of-a peculiarly suitable ma an thus been, 
aiiassed, by which Egypt may profit, if she will. « - 
But-in a tonntry like Egypt the enactment “of iawa wil bo only 
onë step in good government. Another important step. is.to secure 
competent and honest administrators for giving effect tothe laws.. -Bot . 
ians, if “properly: educated, well a and ‘placed in assured-posi-, 


tions with favourable prospécts, will eae evince honesty and: ability., - 


This has been found the case -in' British India, and a different consc- 

quence is not likely to‘arise in Egypt. It, must indeed involve some 
expense, but the cost will be repaid a hundredfold by the results of © 
honest administration. 

Once more, British India affords an eer applicable to Egypt, in 
respect to the working of the elective principle in municipal corpora- 
tions on a large scale. Many of the ‘great Indian cities. have their 
municipal affairs managed through bodies elected by the ratepayers. . 
Notably the two cities of Calcutta and ‘Bombay, with a joint urban 
population of nearly one and a half million of souls, have municipal — 
corporations consisting maily of elected members, chiefly natives. . 
These two corporations’ together administer revenues of. more then half _ 
a million sterling annually, and levy the local taxes. At first the rate- 
payers wera apathetic respecting election, but by. degrees they learnt | 
their power, and ‘now the system is either becoming popular, or at least _ 
mitigates the unpopularity which at the outset attends oa ae im- 
provement among ‘an Eastern population, , 

Some administrators, possessing-much former experience-in the East, 
may be- ‘sceptical as to the practicability of inducing a Native State like 
that of Egypt to govern really-well. But, in British India, the practi- 
cability of this is nowadays satisfactorily demonstrated. In past days, 
even ‘during the preceding generation, there was much misrule in the 
. Native Indian States: But-during the: present generation, ‘owing to 
` Britigh influence, many of these Native States are fairly. governed, and , 
some few are managed nearly as well as the’ British territories... The 
number of States thus ruled respectably is increasing from time to time. 
Individual ‘talent and personal originality are perhaps better educed ‘in - 
the Native States than in the British territories. These States have 
‘produced and are producing many native administrators of ap excellent 
‘typé, among whom some may, even be termed statesmen. All this 
augurs -well for Egypt, as showing that, with some judicious guidance at 
first, she may ‘ultimately become proficient in the art. of eens 

ment. 
T. It were needless to make more than a brief diluent: to the necessity 
‘of conciliating the priesthood and the fanatical classes.in Egypt,‘ who 
muster in | especial strength at Cairo with. its many mosques of. historic 
interest or modern splendour. Much injury would -be wrought. to the 
cause `of secular progress - if - the classes concerhed -in. the: religious 
-ministrations of Islam were-to imagine that the Khedive, under foreign 
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influence, would gradually withdraw that countenance and support 
which they have Jong been accustomed to receive` from their rulers. 
There ought, however, to be no reason for fearing any untoward con- 
juncture in this respect. The Native Government if left to itself will 
scrupulously regard the religious establishments and maintain their 
endowments. No British counsellor would ever advise it to do other- 
wise, The priesthood will probably claim a share also in the national 
education, and that need not at all interfere with the secular and: 
scientific instruction. On this condition, then, such participation may 
fairly be conceded to them. 

There seems to be no apprehension in Egypt as to any inequality 
between Egyptians and Christians before the tribunals, or as to any 
disabilities being inflicted upon Christians, such as those which have 
unhappily prevailed in Turkey. In Egypt the European community 
has already become an important member of the body politic. Whether 
Europeans be numerously employed in the public service for the future 
or not, there will probably be many Europeans engaged in trade 
and industrial enterprises. The recent outrages at Alexandria and 
Tanta will have given a shock to such undertakings, and it is hardly 
possible to say whether the distressed Government of Egypt will be 
able to pay the indemnity justly due to the sufferers, though doubtless 
each European Government will do its best on behalf of those sufferers 
who belong to it. Whether such compensatory efforts be successfal or 
not, European energy will revive on the restoration of order. The 
closed factories will be re opened, the suspended works will be resumed, 
and the external trade, already reckoned at fifteen million sterling an- 
nually, will increase. The presence of non-official Europeans in Egyptian 
jurisdiction will serve as a motive power in the country, and will operate 
in favour of reform and justice. They will form a class that must be 
treated fairly by the Native Government, and the Egyptians in general, 
observing this, will demand similar treatment, which sooner or later 
must be accorded. | . 

In the future settlement of Egypt the question of the public debt 
will inevitably obtrude itself. At the present time the foreign holders 
of Egyptian securities do not seem to attract the sympathy of the 
British public. Indeed, the sentiments of many thoughtfot English- 
men are apparently adverse to the claims of the bondholders. The 
terms on which the Egyptian loans were contracted are deemed by 
many to have been excessive, in favour of the European lenders, and 
against the Native Government. Such opinions have- received some 
confirmation from official reports, and from other authentic or semi- 
official statements. Nevertheless the Egyptian Government contracted 
these obligations of ita own free will and with its eyes open. Although 
many abateménts had to be made from the claims of the creditors, still 
there was such a residuum of equity in the matter as to induce England 
and France some years ago to sanction a special arrangement being 
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= made by the Khedive. According to that arrangement English - and 


X 


French officers were appointed by- the Native Government to exercise a- 
Financial Control for the falfilment of the -obligations concerning the 
Public Debt of Egypt. - For this purpose the debt was reviewed, and 
presumably reduced to the amount which, under the circumstances, was 
deemed just and suitable. The Control thus exercised by foreigners, 
though, technically limited to. the management of the National Debt, 
did virtually improve the civil administration of the country. However 
diverse the opinions of well-informed persons may be as to the pro- - 
priety of thus controlling the affairs of-the Public Debt, there appears 
to'be a consensus of opinion that the Control has produced immense 
and ufitold benefit to the Egyptian people. _ 

` It will be said, no doubt, that recent events have shown how adverse 


‘many Egyptians are to this Control: It is-indeed very difficult in an 


Oriental country to gauge the opinion of the people. Two things may, 
however, according to Eastern experience, be surmised with some con- 
fidence—first, that the humbler classes, cultivators, artisans and traders,. 
will be in favour of the Control es a system which ensures to them a 
comparatively just Government and moderate taxation; second, that 


_ several classes,’ official or other, will be hostile to this system, because it 


impedes or prevents the illicit gains which, hydra-headed, are sure to be 
rife in Egypt as elsewhere in the East. These considerations may 
perhaps be found worthy of thé attention of those who, in the first. 
instance, are impressed with such high-sounding phrases as “Egypt for - 
the Egyptians,’ and “the National Party.” Uf the Egyptian classes 


‘from whose mouths these cries proceed could be exactly analysed, it 


might possibly be discovered that the agitation has but a limited signi- 
ficance. In this agitation there are doubtless several elements, among 
which national aspirations and religious sentiments must-be reckoned ; 
one element, however, consists of special interests which would be 
deemed objectionable, and will not be avowed. -Among the enemies of 
the Control, and in the rebel camp itself, thoro may be individuals vie 
however misguided, have patriotism in their hearts. 

Be that as it may, there remains the fact that this Control was delite: 
rately sanctioned by England and France, and has operated. for’ several: 
years with undoubted benefit to Egyptian credit and to the native popula- 
tion. Its abandonment, then, in the future settlement would at the least 
be difficalt. Those who have heretofore been in favour of this Control will 
hardly be convinced that the recent disturbances afford a justification 
for ita relinguishment. These events may, however, necessitate its 
reconsideration and modification. The conditions of the debt do indeed 
seem to have been reviewed carefully before the Control was established, 
and the Egyptian Government renewed its obligations. Still, if those 
whose views are entitled to respect shall think that there is anything’ 
immoderate or injurious in these conditions, ‘they might be allowed an 

opportunity of vindicating that opinion. Or if the Control should be 
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found to have in practice gone beyond its limited sphere, and to have 
interfered more than was absolutely -necessary with the Egyptian 
autonomy and administration, then the rules of conduct might bo 
modified. 

Again, England has been for the purposes of this Control in partner- 
ship with France. Even if England were to become prepared for 
receding altogether from the joint measure, it can hardly be assumed 
. that France would be equally ready. In that case England might 
prefer to acknowledge some degree of obligation morally in respect to 
following the same course as her ally. 

Lastly, as regards the Sues Canal, some eminent authorities con- 
nected with the Canal Company seem to object to this great work being 
made the base of military operations. Several interesting arguments 
have been adduced in favour of that view. But, whatever may be the 
value of that contention under certain circumstances and conditions, 
there is no doubt that the British Government, proceeding with the 
consent, indeed at the declared request, of the Khedive, is altogether 
entitled to use the Canal for suppressing by armed force a revolt in 
Egypt. The British commander is acting on behalf of the lawful ruler 
of the country, the.Khedive, against proclaimed rebels. The Canal is 
unquestionably in Egyptian jurisdiction. Though.constructed by French 
genius and enterprise, and in a large degree with French financial 
resources, still it belongs to Egypt, and is in part at least sustained by 
Egyptian resources. The British Government too has, as will be 
immediately recollected, acquired in it a not inconsiderable share. Its 
channel then is legitimately available to the Khedive and his allies for 
the purpose of suppressing a rebellion against his authority. This 
limited proposition seems to be so clear that the bare statement of it 
may sufice. 

But respecting this important water highway other international 
questions are understood to have been raised. The phrase, “ Neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal,” may sound strangely to English ears, and there 
may be doubt as to its exact import. If it mean that the Canal may 
be closed against British ships of war or military transport, then it is 
not likely to be allowed bythe British Government and nation. The 
reinforcements for the British troops serving in India and other parts of 
Asia, the munitions of war, the ships joining the British squadrons in 
Indian and in Chinese waters, pass through the Canal. The British 
mail service for India, China, and Australia, and a large part of British 
commerce with those regions, use the Canal highway. Potent as these 
interests are in time of peace, their cogency and urgency would be 
enhanced in time of war. Manifestly England must command the 
freest passage during peace, and it appears impossible that her discretion 
or her action should be fettered during war. Whatever privileges she 
uses ordinarily woull doubtless be claimed equally by other nations. 
In the event of war it were perhaps vain to anticipate the form or forms 
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which questions might take. The only point that need be presumed is 
this—that England must be free as regards | her seen for. her own. 
military safety. . 

In conclumon, if hereafter the finances and resources of Egypt ‘shall 
enable the Native Government. to undertake enterprises heyond, the 
limits of Lower Egypt, then magnificent schemes for utilixing-the river- 
water only await the means of execution in what may be- termed 
the’ middle valley of. the Nile. Beyond that, again in the upper-valley 
. of the great river, in the basins of the White Nile, the Blue Nile, and 
their tributaries, there is a productive area abounding in natural. - 
resources capable of sustaining a great population, but as yet scantily ' 
inhabited by tribes who, though now’fierce, are not untameable. In 
this wondrous region a noble. work can be performed if the Egyptian ¢ 
Government shall fortunately acquire’ the power of ‘performance... In 
‘this work Samuel Baker and Gordon have been the pioneers. If it 
‘languish for a while it may. be resumed hereafter. Then, if it be 
pursued to its legitimate conclusion, the results will be the suppression 
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HE author of the pamphlet, “ Spoiling the Egyptians,” has rendered 

an involuntary service to political controversy, by affording an almost 
brilliant dlustration of the fallacy of “ Blue-Book-history writing.” 
With the growing voluminousness of Parliamentary papers, this falla- 
cious mode of arguing is in danger of becoming increasingly common. 
Indeed, the author of this pamphlet has already received a warning 
from his own experience. He confesses to have “exposed” the East 
India Blue Books “to an analysis similar to that now adopted.” He 
dolorously complains that “the only result thus far has been that our 
Indian officials, duly warned thereby, now compile their State Papers 
more cunhingly than before, relegating all important deapatches to a 
Secret Department, which places itself beyond the ken of Parliament 
altogether.” 

The author, indeed, is not unaware of the characteristic imperfections 
of the only evidence on which he relies; though he somewhat gratui- 
tously assumes that if these imperfections were supplemented, the result 
would always be in his own favour, ‘Thus, in his Preface, he says that 
‘ official documents do not, in a case like this, divulge all the facts that 
they should reveal, but only what their compilers cannot conceal,” On 
p. 81 he notices that “at this point there is a hiatus of more than 
eighteen months in the published political correspondence. England 
has been purposely kept in the dark regarding what is perhaps the most 
important chapter in recent Egyptian history.” Again, on p. 62: 
‘A question should also be put as to whether the same class of evidence 
is not contained in the unpublished portions of the numerous letters - 
which are only given in the Blue Books in extract,” 

The fact is that, like “ circumstantial evidence,” Blue Book evidence 
is both the best and the worst of all evidence, 
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As an argumentum ad hominem mode of reasoning direoted tothe 
author or receiver of a despatch it is of the highest value, and the in- 
dispensable basis or complement of a debate, It is notorious that no 
effective assault can be made on the conduct of a Minister, or on the 
_ policy of a Government, nor can a Minister or Government defend a 
course of action, till all the relevant written correspondence is produced. 
In fact, it is on this very question of the production of papers that. the 
first, and often enough the chief, or sole; Parliamentary struggle turns. 

Thus the quantity and the subject-matter of the correspondénce published 
` during a series of years are.an exact reflex, but nothing more than a ’ 
reflex, of the direction and intensity of Parliamentary debate, 

This is especially the case with foreign correspondence, of which, 
from thé necessity of consulting the susceptibilities of strangers, little is. 
ever published that is not imperatively demanded. The result is that 
history, patched up out of Blue Books, and extending over years, with 
no material to supplement it except the historian’s guesses, may be of 
the most surprising texture. In fact, it may only have a very sub- 
ordinate connection with the real stream of events and negotiations, a 
full account of which alone could find’ for it, and restrict it to, its poper 
place. : 


“ 


In the case of the Egyptian Blue Books during Tamail’ a reign, T are 
certain special circumstances which alone would invalidate them-as self- 
‘sufficing historical proofs. - Two essential and ever-present factors in the 
political and diplomatic situation throughont, were, first, the extravagant 
‘and profligate habits of the Khédive Ismail, and, secondly, the sinuous, in- 
‘calculable, or vacillating policy of the Continental Powers, papecially of 

ce. 

Yet neither of these radical elements could be brought into their 
due prominence in papers to be submitted to the full blaze of Parlia- 
mentary and public scrutiny. Some few of Ismails more- venial. 
shortoomings- and political misdoings are hinted at in scrupulously - 
veiled terms. But it was not possible -to describe in published docu- 
ments the true sources of the ruin which Ismail was bringing on his 
- country, and of the extravagant expenditure which was the real rival 
with the claims of his creditors. How could the following recently: 
published narrative, to the general truth of which every dweller in 
Egypt at the time bears witness, have figured in a despatch (say) of © 
Colonel Stanley, or in the papers laid on the table of the poe: i 
Lords by Lord Derby De - 

“ When Ismail ascended the throne and he arid Nubar Pasha set to work to ” 
soclimatise European institutions on the Nile, their first care was to introduce 
the bouffe opera, at what a gigantic expense it would be now impossible to say. 
EENE Manchester had to logk for a cotton supply to Egypt while the Civil 
War in the United States was raging. Ismail, in t as he was, could not 
understand that liberated blacks would work in cotton fields,” He acoordingly 
reckoned upon the: new sources sy revenue becoming permanent, and rushed into - 
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pie kind of extravagance. He was not satisfied with real power and the title 
of Viceroy. A mint of money was spent in buying of the Sultan the right to 

le himself Khédive, and to implants in the V of the Nile the Frankish law 
of primogeniture. Verdi was engaged to compose a national Egyptian opera, 
and produced “ Aida,” which was brought out at Cairo, at his Highneas’s axpense. 
Bhowy hospitality was extended to literary people, savants, and artists. M. 
Viollet le Duc was taken up the Nile to the Cataracts in Royal State Pretty 
actresses and bouffe singers were not the worst treated. English Viceroys and 
Generals, going to India, found Cairo an earthly paradise. They were Jodged 
sumptuously, thair dinners being prepared by French chefs, and the bills all 
being paid by his Highness. If they went with parties to olimb the Pyramids a 
Junch which he had sent awaited them when they desoanded. Lord Napier of 
Magdala once turned aside from the route he intended following, ‘to pass a few 
days in the Rgyptian capital. The Khédive got wind of his project, through a 
telegram sent to the manager of Shepherd’s Hotel, which found its way into the 
papers, All his numerous palaces were occupied by relatives and distinguished 
foreigners. But he was determined that Lord Napier should be his guest, so he 
ordered a residence to be bought and furnished within twelve hours, When the 
General arrived he was taken to the improvised lodging, which was made ready 
at an expense of about £80,000. Blood-horses and carriages were in the mews. 
Dozens of servants were in attendance. They were ordered, under pain of flog- 
ging, not to ask for backshish.” 

In the present case it is just through missing or withholding the key, 
supplied by the character, tastes, and conduct of Ismail, that the author 
of the pamphlet “ Spoiling the Egyptians” has made the Blue Books - 
tell a tale which is, and even if he had told it accurately would still have 
been, the reverse of the truth. : ° 


The author’s contention is, that the policy of the British Government 
in Egypt, from the middle of Ismail’s reign to now, has been mainly 
dictated by concern for the safety of the principal and interests of the 
debts incurred by Ismail to British speculators; that in pursuit of this 
policy, successive British representatives in Egypt, and successive 
Foreign Ministers at home, were prepared to sacrifice; and did sacrifice, 
again and again, at each recurrent payment of a coupon, the well-being 
of the Egyptian people; and, implicitly, that but for this iniquitous 
interference, the Khédive Ismail would have been able and disposed to 
improve indefinitely the administration of his country, and largely to 
relieve his people by remissions of taxation. 

The main proofs of all this are supplied by extracts from the 
despatches of Consuls-General, in which, with one hand, they describe 
the sufferings incurred by the people through the load of taxation, and 
the means resorted to of collecting the taxes ; and, with the other, record 
the pressure they remorselessly bring to bear on the Khédive and his 
Government in order to extort the payment of the half-year’s coupon. 


Now, there could not be a more excellent illustration than this of the 

“ Blue-Book history” fallacy. It is quite true that in the published 

despatches of Consulse-General and Foreign Secretaries, the two sole 

` constantly recurrent topics are the necessity for the punctual payment 
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of the half-yearly coupons, and the sufferings of the dver-taxed and 
. cruelly-taxed peasantry: And yet it is not true—it is the opposite of 
the trath—that the British Government was, at any time during the trane- 
actions, exerting its influence, or allowing its influence to be exerted, in 
such a way as to postpone the interests of the country and its inhabi- 
tanta to the payment of Ismail’s creditors. 

There is no dispute about the condition of insolvency to lich Egypt 
was beiig rapidly precipitated at the time of the original British inter- 
ference of a_ financial sort in 1875. The author himself cites (p. 5) 
‘Mr. Cave’s report to the effect that the loans (in 1875) were estimated 
at £68,000,000; that there was a ‘floating debt to. the extent: of 
“£18,000,000 ; and “ that this floating debt was being renewed from time | 
to time at the ruinous rate of 25 per cent. per annum;” “ that a sum 
of £8-4,898,000 had been paid away as interest in ten years ;” that “ it 
‘was to be fegred that three years’ taxes are sometimes paid in two years p’ 
and that there were collected “ forced loans which the peasant cannot 
distinguish from taxes.” 

So much, and much matter of the like kind, appears from Mr.. 
Cave’s report as contained in the Blue Books. It.was incontestable 
that Ismail was, on the one side, availing himself of all the inexhaustible 
' credit, he enjoyed in Europe to burden his country with debt; and that . 
-he was simultaneously following Turkish precedent -in rapidly reducing 
his people and country to the condition of the worst-admtinistered 
pronn of' the Ottoman Empire. 

Over and above wHat the Blue Books éouid possibly tell, it was ° 
notorious to every one concerned. that Ismails need for money was 
insatiable ; that for divers purposes of his own, connected with his family 
aggrandizement, he had spent, and might spend again, after the manner 
of Oriental vicerpys, king’s ransoms in bribing the officials who blocked 
the way to his sovereign lord at Constantinople, as well as in bribing 
that sovereign lord himself; that his artificial taste'for Oriental pomp 
'-and display, as well as his appetite for the sensuous indulgence to which © 
‘his early experience at the French Court had habituated him, called for 
- endless gratification and involved limitless expenditure ; that, in fine, 
Ismail had a subtle, not to say winning, skill, in petty financial diplomacy 
and finesse, which made even practised speculators who came to be paid 
remain to lend afresh. All this, and far more than all this, which even 
at this date could hardly be written down here, was known to every 
. English, French, German, Italian, and Egyptian .diplomatist, and it 
constituted the. essential political embarrassment of the situation. © But 
if it could not be written down in black and white, there was no need. 
„for writing down what all knew too well. 
` And for other reasons thé Blue Books do dot tell—what was 
' transparent to all—that every French or English speculator who had- 
_money to lend knew well the rich natural resources of Egypt, as well 
as the complicated interests of European States in Egypt, which would, 
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if it did nothing else for Egypt, at least prevent it being left to insol- 
vency and ruin; that these speculators saw their way to blend, in out- 
ward show and account, the private and the pubho debts of the Khédive; 
and . that his mixed Oriental and European habits of administration 
favoured the fraud of isolating him from his country as a borrower, 
and then again merging him in his country so soon as he became a 
debtor. 

Yet none of these material facts were hidden Bom the British Govern- 
ment in 1876, when they sent Mr.- Rivers Wilson to Cairo as a conse- 
quonce of Mr. Cave’s Report, but not in strict accordance with his 
recommendation for the constitution of a European Control Department. 
The purpose of Mr. Wilson’s mission was the re-organization of the 
K hédive’s financial administration. Our author admits (p. 7) that Mr. 
Rivers Wilson “ was recalled on the ground that, owing to the crushing 
magnitude of the claims for interest, every scheme which had been 
proposed for liquidation was too onerous for Egypt to bear.” 

It is at this point, if anywhere, that the objection must be raised to 
British financial intervention in Egypt; because every step which has 
been taken since has been a logical consequence of the intervention policy ` 
adopted in 1876, on the occasion of the mission of Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubert to Egypt in October of that year. Our author is quite right in 
implying that, inasmuch as these gentlemen are represented as having 
come “at the Khédive’s express invitation,” conveyed through the British 
Consul-General to the British Foreign Office, and as they were formally 
introduced by Lord Derby to the Khédive through the Consul-General, 
it is mere trifling to draw a line between “official” and “ unofficial” 
assistance. The affected distinction belongs to the delicacies of diplo- 
macy, not to the realities ‘of politics. 

It is not necessary, for the purpose of the present aiun to 
defend the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, which, between the 
alternative courses of letting Egypt lapse into insolvency and anarchy and 
of intervention, decided on intervention. What is essential to rotice is 
that though Messrs. Fruhling and Goschen and the London Council of 
Yoreign Bondholders, naturally enough, came prominently forward to 
press on the Government, the approaching insolvency of-Egypt, yet 
there is nothing whatever to show that it was the claims of British 
or other creditors, and not the general condition of Egypt—looked at 
in the light of the permanent interests and policy of Great Britain in 
that country—which originally determined, and has since continuously 
maintained, English intervention in Egypt. On the contrary, thêre is 
abundant evidence to show that the monetary claims of private persons 
only entered incidentally into the policy” of the British Government ; and 
they only entered at all, because in Egypt solvency and good govern- 
ment were, or were honestly believed to be, inextricably intertwined. 

- The case was afar more difficult one than that of a private bankrupt ; 
because the royal spendthrift, in spite of his crushing liabilities, was 
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stillin a piü to command, in various quarters, aiad credit. 
New loans to any extent were merely a question of terms, of guarantees, 
and of interest. It has been said that no war was ever shortened a day 
for want of money; and Ismail’s desperate needa (however fabulous in 
fact) impelled him to measures not less urgent than those resorted to 
. by other rulers in supreme crises of the national existence. Thus new 
loans were in danger of being endlessly added to existing ones; the 
floating debt was daily increasing ; and sums only recorded negatively, 
by never figuring on written accounta, of dishursements, were being 
incessantly expended for the mere purpose, of staving off the con- 


sequences of previous indebtedness, and of purchasing or i 


serviceable financial agents. 

On the other hand (as was shown at Jagi in the August mere 
of this Ruvrew), England and France were more than any other Powers 
—and England more than France—responsible to Europe, to the 


Ottoman Empire, and to’ Egypt herself, for the government of Egypt. 


as a quasi-independent Province under the family of Mohammed Ali. . 


The completion of the Suex.Oanal, in 1878, by the help of. Egyptian | 


labour and capital—from which all the commercial world would gain 


more than Egypt, and by which Egypt must suffer in her monopoly of 


land transit to India through Alexandria, Cairo, and the desert—further 


‘imposed on the Western Powers a novel obligation towards Egypt, as it ` 
gave them a fresh stake in the orderly administration and in the secure © 


independence of the countty. Add to this the traditional commercial 
and international policy of England and France for the establishment 
of commercial settlements in foreign countries, and for the extension of 
mercantile relations everywhere, which, especially during the American 


Civil war, had led to an extraordinary expansion of the cotton trade with | 


Egypt under the special patronage of her ruler, and which had made order, 
security, and just government'm that country legitimate interests of the 
first order to large and important classes of English, French, Geren) 
_.and Ithlian citizens. 

It was all theee considerations taken together, and no'one of them 

singly, which -determined the British, in 1876, to grapple directly 
and seriously with the indebtedness of Egypt. A paternal concern for the 
well-being of that country was no new policy. The misfortune was that 
it had been intermittent, andthat’the country had been left .too long 
to itself. It would have been better if the protecting and guaranteeing 
Powers, England and France (as two of the signatories of the Treaty for 
the Pacification of the Levant), had’ intervened actively in 1870, when 
Turkey protested against the debt incurred. by Ismail for £7,000;000. 
Three years later (as our author confesses, p. 4), the state of things ‘was 
much aggravated. “ A’ gigantic bribe of ‘£900,000 was laid at his 


Majesty's (the Sultan’s) feet,” and a frésh loan in 1878 (wrote Mr. Saro) , 


“ swallowed up every resource.” 


‘The final policy, which was gradually developed by a series of inter- 


at 
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national combinations, adjustments, and compromises, and always 
consistently adhered to by the British Government, may be described 
briefly as that of sequestrating the whole revenues of the country; of 
providing out of the assets and. income, on the one hand, for the ` 
punctual payment of the interest of the debt, with arrangements for 
its gradual extinction, and, on the other hand, for the expenses of the 
administration of the country ; of discharging the Khédive from personal 
responsibility for the government of the country, and yet inviting his 
co-operation in a scheme for a reformed administration ; of putting every 
obstacle in the way of increase of debt; and of ensuring that the cruel 
and extortionate modes of collecting taxes from the peasantry should be 
exchanged for a civilized machinery, which should press just as lightly 
upon tho people as possible. 

It is to be noticed that all these provisions were integral parts of 
a consistent scheme; that they all hung together in such a way 
. that no one-of them could be impaired without risking the arrangements 
in their entirety; and that the complete scheme took some four years 
(from 1876 to 1880) in bringing to completeness,—the sinister policy of 
the Khédive himself, and the complex conditions of European joint action, — 
opposing, at every juncture, all sorts of unexpected obstructions. It 
must, be remembered that, since the Khédive could not be controlled in 
all respects like an ordinary insolvent debtor, nor his property managed 
as an ordinary bankrupt’s estate, even should this scheme be carried out 
to the full, he still retained an almost undiminished power of increasing 
his personal liabilities, Besides adding surreptitiously to the floating debt, 
he was always looking to intercept revenue under the plea of providing for 
the necessary expenses of the administration. It was the final triumph of 
the Law of Liquidation of 1880, in accordance with the recommendations 
ofthe Commission of Inquiry to draw a sharp and impassable line between 
the purposes of different classes of the revenue, and “to settle what pro- 
portion of the revenues should be set aside, as a first charge, for the 
administrative expenditure of the Government, and to apportion the 
remainder of the revenue and of the available resources in satisfaction 
of the claims of creditors of the Fundod and Unfunded Debt.” (“ Parl, 
Papers,” 2766 of 1881, p. 1.) 

Thus, when the author of the pamphlet complains again and again - 
` of the insistance with which Consuls-General and Foreign Secretaries 
press for the payment of the successive coupons, though they lament all 
the while the hardships suffered by the population through oppressive 
taxation, he leaves out of account altogether the fact that Ismail had 
for the first thirteen years of his reign shown his determination to extort, 
by any methods he dr his agents could devise, the last piastre to be 
wrung out of his people; and that if the observance of the measures of 
reform were not vigorously insisted on in their entirety, the benefit would 
accrue to the Khédive and not to the Fellahs; while at the same time, 
through the relaxation of the tight rein held on the administration, 
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and the consequent return to misgovernment, the Fellah would bear 
the chief share of the los Thus, this seemingly severe determina- 
tion by the British Government, that, while the scheme was being put 
in force, the successive coupons must at all hasards be paid, was based 
on`a thorough acquaintance ‘with the chief debtor concerned, ànd on 


_ well-founded apprehension for the country generally, if the slightest — 


show of indulgence was admitted. The role was an iron one; but it 
was exerted in the interest of Egypt far more than in that of the 
European creditors. And yet few of these, momentous considerations, 


mostly of a Veer character, could find place in the Blue Books. 


- There is one subject forming part of the general scheme of jd ilonni ; 
on which the author’s allusive remarks are seriously misleading. -This 
is the surrender in 1878 of the Khédive’s private landed estate for the 
general purposes of the settlement, He says (p. 80) :— ` 
. “The Khédive was now reduced to s mere cipher, destitute of wealth, power,> 
and influence, except in so far as he retained the sympathy of his subjects, under 
the’ subversion of his power by his European masters, Such ympathy could 
not but exist, and the knowledge, of it inspired the Europeans with distrust, lest 
the monarch, effaced as he was, might do some secret damage to their schemes ` 
of further spoliation, or might attempt to get back some little share of that POT 
of which they had so completely deprived him:” ., : 

The real facts of the case are, that during the first EEEE 
of his reign, Jsmail had, by a seriek of adroit and unscrupulous acts, en- - 


-` larged the private’ estates of some 80,000 acres, to which he had 


succeeded, to some 1,000,000 acres,—one-fifth part of the whole cual- 
tivable soil of Egypt.- The processes by which this was achieved are 
notorious, and are aptly described by a writer of high authority, who . 
has an intimate knowledge of the country, in which he has been a- 

resident :— 


“The great bulk of this land ET to the Fellaheon. The instinct of pro- 
prietorahip i is so strong in the Fellah that nothing short of absolute necemity will, 


` as a rule, induce him to_part with his fields, and to sink thereby from the position 


of a’ farmer to that of a labourer. On the other hand, the Khédive,; in the 
absence of any legal tribunals to which the native can appeal for protection, . 
has an almost unrestricted power of driving any ao dictating any terms 
he may think fit, Given these conditions, it is not difficult to form an impreefion 
as to the modes by which a million of acres belonging to the peasantry have 
been’ annexed to the Viceregal estates. . . ‘According to the common caloy-: 
Jation as to the proportion between land and population. in Egypt, Iam not 
beyond the mark in saying,that, as the immedinte result of this huge transfer of 
ne , little short of a million parsons have had their homes destroyed, their 
‘taken from them, their position in life altered, in their own’ persons or in. 


Inds of their families, from that of peasant proprietors to that of day labonrem. 


In a country such as Egypt, where there is no trade but that of agriculture, the 
peasant clings to the soil with a tenacity like that of the mussel to the rook; 


and without being a sentimentalist, it is impoesible not to euplore the wido- 


~ 


spread misery caused by these wholesale evictions, ”* k 


* E. Dicsy’s “En confirmation of Mr, Dicey's 
account, Bears, santiont ant Berea ee. ten Se oo 123). f r 
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. Two most injurious consequences followed from this absorption of 
land in the hands of the Khédive. One was that, owing to a wasteful 
economic management, conducted from Cairo as the centre, in the place 
of the microscopic care bestowed by the residant peasant proprietor, the 
natural resources of the country were being more and more diminished, 
-The other consequence was that the Khédive acquired the practice of 
extending the corvée, or forced-labour system (which, according to 
Oriental habits, attached as a right to the sovereign’s private estates), 
to his enormously enlarged property. The result was that the Khédive 
was converted into a slavedriver on the largest scale ; one incident being 
that, since the Viceregal fields needed labour at the same time as thoso 
.of the bondsmen, these latter were liable to be taken away to work for 
their master, at the very moment when absence from home. involved the 
loss of their year’s toil. 

It is not necessary to say more in order to show that Ük claim to 
administer justly and economically the estates of the defaulting royal 
debtor, in the interests, joint and undistinguishable, of his creditors and 
the labourers on the estates, is sufficiently plausible to deserve some- 
thing better than the maudlin sympathy with the “ wretched monarch” 
which the author of the pamphlet expresses. 


In the course of carrying out the schemes for the rehabilitation of 
Egyptian finance, there was one proceeding which occasioned special 
difficulties, and which has given corresponding opportunities for mis- 
representation by the author of the pamphlet. This was the repeal of 
the law of the Moukabalah. The difficulties, like most others, were duc 
partly to the shifty habits of the Egyptian Government, and partly to 
the obstacles always in the way of European co-operation in any course 
of justice and of high expediency. 

The Moukabalah was an arrangement by which the Khédive Ismail, 
in the days of his autocratic independenoe, had guaranteed by law to 
land proprietors a permanent exemption from one-half of the land-tax, in 
return for the payment of six years’ tax in advance or by instalments, 
The expedient had produced, from 1872 to 1875 (the date of Mr. Cave’s 
mission) the amount of £12,000,000. 

It was obvious that this was one of those transactions by which, in 
his desperate straits, the Khédive had bartered the future revenues of 
his country for ever in a way which must have, sooner or later, called 
for revision. As soon as ever a scheme was devised and agreed to for 
the re-settlament of Egyptian finance on such a basis as might promise 
some day an honourable liberation from debt, this improvident, not to 
say unpatriotic and fraudulent, arrangement must needs have been 
rescinded, dye compensation being awarded for payments already 
advanced on the faith of it. i 

The author of the pamphlet recurs to this subject again and agaiu 
(pp. 5,41, 49). By ingenious selections from the Parliamentary Papers, 


t 
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and by still more-ingenious omissions, he contrives to allege or suggest 
that it was the British Government, or at léast British spectlators - 
propped: up by the British Government, ‘who ‘originally devised and 
recommended the ‘arrangement, in.order to obtain funds for paying 
interest on the debt. He further -implies that when it was decided 
~ to repeal the law of Moukabalah it was due to British influerice more 
than anything -else. that the cultivators, in return for £17,000,000 - 
of ready money already advanced by them, were merely- to receive as. 
compensation £150,000 a year for-fifty years. k 
` The real facts of the case, as supplied by a fair study of bie shob 
correspondence, and without aoe outside the Blue Books, are as 
follows :— 

To begin with, there is nothing since even to give a plausible 
~ colouring to the idea that the British Government, or its agents, had - 
anything to do with the original arrangement made, or professed to . 
be made, by the Khédive with the landed proprietors. ‘It cautiously 
abstained from -interfering at -all in financial affairs till the period of 
Mr. Cave’s mission ‘in 1875. It then interfered with the utmost 
' reluctance, and the anthar of the pamphlet censures it severly = 
interfering then. 

Mr. Cave is amazed at he arrangement, and sation it at once, 
and unsparingly. Hó says (as cited by the author himsélf, p. 5)::—_ 
“To ‘the State the arrangement is'a ruinous one: from a fiscal point of` 
view, inasmuch as the Khédive has thus: sacrificed; for all time; 50 
per cent. of his land revenue, so that in’ 1886 the Jand-tax : will fall 
from £4,800,000 to £2,600,000.” 

It was quite in‘accordance with the P of a: bale AE TE 
Oriental despot like Ismail to turn round “and avail himself of this 
European criticism to ignore his own obligations, and, after pocketing 
the price, to endeavour to’ éa¢ape from the Uea of Kg any saing 
in return for it. 

Bat here again, the -British sates in the person of Mr, Cook- 
son, intervened on behalf of justice and honour.” Mr. Cookson’s 
despatch to Lord Derby, dated August 18, 1876 (e ‘ats of iis $: 9), 
is not quoted by our author. 


“ When the Khédive mentioned to me,” writes Mr. Cookson, “the proposed 
resolution “to ‘restore the Moukabalah, I reminded’ His Highness, that Her 
‘Majesty's Government, by your Lordship’s despatch of the 26tk- of May last, had 
ita apprehension lest the Decree-of May might interfere with the 
law, which gnaranteed that no modification of the eg tens as reduced by the 
 Moukabalah should ever hereafter be sanctioned ; and I expremed the hope that 
whatever the final resolution respecting this ‘modification of the land-tax, it 
would be found consistent with good faith to those who had accepted and acted 
upon the original arrangement on the security of the engagement that it 


* ghould be irreversible,” 


‘When.the-time came in 1880 for say ee with ihe rien 
‘of compensation--to -the landholders,:-the- real conflict was.of'a very’ 
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different kind from that which Mr. Keay’s kendi and stinged view of it 
contained in the pamphlet would suggest. The author implies that, 
whereas the simple issue was between the claims of the bondholders for 
their half-yearly dividends on the one hand, and the claims of the disap- 
pointed landholders on the other, the British Government and its agent 
unscrupulously sacrificed the latter to the former. 

The real facts, as will be seen from a complete study of the published 
correspondence (c. 2,850 of 1880), were that at the time of finally 
settling, under the proposed Law of Liquidation of 1880, the disposition 
of all the revenues of the country, the indebtedness of the country 
was represented by the “Commission of Liquidation,” consisting of 
English, French, German, Austrian, and Italian Commissioners. The 
habilities of the country for administrative expenses were represented 
by the Egyptian Council of Ministers, assisted by the French and 
English Controllers-General. There being only a limited amount of 
revenue forthcoming, consistently with the retention of just methods of 
taxation, under any circumstances, the whole question was how the loss 
was to be distributed between the administrative departments of the 
country, the national creditors, and the disappointed landholders. 
The English and French Controllers aupported the Egyptian Ministers 
in defending the claims of the administrative departments, ‘The 
Commissioners were in the course of placing the Privileged and Unified 
Debt on a new basis, by which the creditors were to assent to a reduc- 
tion of interest in consideration of a renewed international guarantee 
of principal and of interest at the new rate, There was for a moment 
danger that the landholders would fare even worse than they did. It 
was, in fact, Sir Rivers Wilson, the English President of the Com- 
mission, who, supporting Nubar Pasha, stood ‘out most strongly for 
the Moukabalah claims against the Controllers, who represented the 
claims of the Egyptian administration; and the compensation actually 
awarded, however inadequate, was due to this remonstrance, 

Thus, instead of the Bondholders (represented by the British Goyern- 
ment) grinding down native proprietors, it was a representative of England 
who chiefly enforced the claims of the latter; and the chief opponents 
of these claims were (it is true) English and French officials, but these 
were contending on the side of the Egyptian Ministry—not for dividends 
payable to creditors, but for the expenses of the native administration, 
including the Khédive’s civil list and the payments needed for public works. 


At this point it is worth while to draw attention to a strange 
hallucination in which the author of the pamphlet is involved, and 
involves his unsuspecting readers, to the effect that therenewed composition 
with the creditors made by Egypt in 1880, and known as the “ Law of 
Liquidation,” was in no-sense an “ International Engagement.” It is 
difficult to see how Egypt, not being a sovereign Power, and having a 
treaty-making power strictly limited by the wording of the Turkish 
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Firman: of 1878, could make: a more sien and consciously -bind- 
ing International Engagement than that involved in the Decrees of the 
3lst of March and of the 5th of April, 1880, which aa the “ Loi. 
de Liquidation.” 

Referring to the published correspondgnce (not ‘cited by our agtig) 
(c. 2,250, of 1880, p. 8), Sir E. Malet writes thus to aor Fehmy 
Pasha, on March 29, 1880 :-—- 

. “T] have the honour to acknowledge the roosipt of of your Excellengy’ g note of thre 
24th instant, informing me the Government o His Highness the Khedive pro- 
poses to appoint a Commission of Liquidation for the purpose of making a fair 
distribution of the disposable resources of Egypt between her creditors, and of 
preparing a law with this view, which shall be obligatory | a without appeal, as 

- 800n as.it shall have been sanctioned by his Highness." 

‘On the 24th of March, Long eee writing to Sir A. Paget, at 
Rome, says :— 

“ An undersanding having been definitively estahlished between the five Powers 
who are to take part in the formation of a Commissien, the Government of the 
Khédive has communicated officially to Her Majesty’s "Consul-General at Cairo - 
the proposed Decree, and I have authorized Mr. Malet to notify, in reply, the 
assent of Her Majesty's Government thereto.” 

The Decree of the 81st of March, 1880, appointing the Commission is 
then issued by the Khedive (p. 8). It recites among other things that 
~ Germany, Austria, France, Great Britain, and Italy have declared in 

advance their acceptance of the law to be prepared by the Commissjon 
appointed by the Decree, ‘and have engaged to bring it collectively to the 
knowledge of the other Powers which took part in the establishment of 
the mixed Tribunals, and to invite their adherence to it.” The Decree 
-proceeds to nominate English, French, German, Austrian,-and Italian 
Commissioners, as well as a representative of the Egyptian Government. 

The Decree enacting the Law of Liquidation, agreed to by the 
‘Commission, was published in the Moniteur Egyplien of the 18th and 
19th of July, 1880. It purports, in a recital, to be passed “on the 
-proposal of Commissioners nominated by the Government of Germany, ` 
Austria, France, and England, and appointed by the Khédive. By the 
98th Article of the Law, it is ta be operative from the date of its 
publication, notwithstanding all other laws, decrees, Privy. Copncil de- 
cisions, ordinances, regulations, contracts, or valid customs whatsoever.”: 

It is difficult to conceive in what terms or by what contractual 
mechanism the Khédive and his Government could have more stringently 
bound themselves to the chief European, Powers. 





- There was therefore only a, municipal and no international apage= 
ment entered into by Egypt on that occasion (March 31, 1880). It 
is important to notice thjs, because the contrary allegation forms the 
basis of the sophism afterwards inyented by the Controllers.” : ~ 

The strictly international character of the Law of Liquidation j je 
as, from his repeated: assaults upon it, the author evidently suspects— 


me 
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of considerable moment in the whole controversy. In consequence 
of this deliberate and joint guarantee of a permanent settlement of 
Egyptian administration and finance, for the stability of which the 
Governments of Egypt, England, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy 
rendered themselves responsible to each other afd to the rest of 
Europe, Egyptian Stock acquired a position in the financial markets of 
Europe, which properly induced or encouraged all classes of persons— 
themselyes exempt from any stain attaching to the original debts—. 
to purchase it and to deal with it. There would be an end to inter- 
national good faith, and to the national credit of all the States eoncerned, 
if it came to be recognised that a single one of these Powers could 
withdraw from the common engagement, or was not bound to enforce 
it by the utmost exertion of its influence, and even, if circumstances 
admitted of it and called for it, by its material force. 


Over and above the misleading character of the whole argument of 
the pamphlet, there are so many inaccuracies, and what must be called 
misrepresentations, which a casual reader would not detect, that it is 
necessary to expose one or two of them, by way of caution as to the 
slipperiness of the ground trodden upon. 

For instance, the writer (p. 9) asserts that Mr. Goschen, in Novem- 
ber, 1876, on his arrival in = “ boycotted” a certain Ismail Sadyk 
Pasha, “the most powerful and certainly the most wealthy man in Egypt;” 
and the writer intimates, without any further explanation, that solely 
for the purpose of rendering “ unofficial assistance” to the bondholders, 
Mr. Goschen had a blameless Pasha arrested for conspiring against 
the Viceroy, sentenced to exile for life, and deported to the White Nile. 
The impression intended to be conveyed by this curt tale is transparent. 
Some additional light upon the facts may be drawn from the following 
rival tale, as told by M. De Leon, United States Consul-General, and’ 
who habitually pee friend of Ismail rather than of his European 
councillors. . 

“Ismail Badyk,” says M. de-Leon “was reputed, from his early training and 
experience, to understand better than any man in Egypt, how to ‘squeeze the 
Fellah,’ which meant to wring the last para out of the poor wretches by the 
threat or use of the-kotarbash or hippopotamus-hide whip, in the hands of agenta 
as unscrupulous and merciless as hi , until a cry went up to earth and heaven 
against his oppression, perpetrated in the amie dent by the authority, of his 
master, who has ever borne the character of a humane man, constitutionally 
averse to cruelty... .. Seeing-in the adoption of the finsnoial scheme proposed 
by Messrs. Cave, Goschen, and Joubert, the end of his power and his illicit-gains, 
he fought desperately against them, and rendered his own rémoval necessary 
to the Khédive, through the revelations he made and threatened to make, whether 
true or false, equally embarrassing and damaging to his master’s credit.”"* 

There is a serious misrepresentation on p. 18 on the subject of the 
claims of exemption from taxation urged by foreigners in Egypt, 


“The Khédive’s Egypt,” pp. - 285-7. 1877. 
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The author, after noticing that the ’Khédive implored our Consul- 
General to obtain from Europeans the tates which they ought to pay, skye.: 
‘It proved to be mere waste of time for either our Consul-General or 
the Khédive to urge any just claims on Her Majesty’s Government.” 
He then goes on to quote only. a-scrap of a letter from Colonel Stanley 
to Lord Tenterden, which ‘really occupies two pages in the Blue Book, 
and which shows that the British Government, ao far from disregarding 
`- the claims of the .Khédive, considered them to be founded in justice, 
sind. says expressly that.‘‘the Tribunals being now in full operation, 
and having ample power to afford protection to ‘foreign interests, and 
justice to the rights of the Egyptian Government, it is clear that no 
justification exists for straining the capitulations.” “As regards taxation, 
the foreigner stands (legally) in the same position as the native in- 
habitant, except that the capitulations do specifically exempt him from the 

capitation grant or tribute.” Lord Derby’s letter of the 12th of March 

in the same year to Mr, Adams, is still more clear and emphatic He 
says (p. 167) :— 
' “The Lords of the Troagary are of EE eee appeal by.the Khédive 
ought not to be disregarded by Her Majesty's Government, ecially in ‘the 
present disordered condition of the tian finances, seein t the evasion 
_ of taxation complained of by the Khédive is not countenan by the capitula— 
tions, whilst it is only by an abuse ‘that they can be held to offand the in- 
violability of domicile and of vessels, which is appealed to. for the. purposes of 
contraband trade.” oa P el 

In a later pdrtion of the same letter, Lord Derby considers that the 
hands of the Khédive. would be. strengthened by a déclaration to the 


.- Khédive by Her Majesty’s Government, in answer to his appeal, to the 


effect.“ that Her Majesty’s Government claim no immunity from taxa- 
tion which is not clearly accorded -by its capitulations, and that they- - 
will not support or shelter persons ene to evade their oe to 
the Egyptian Government,” a 


AR unfair account to give as , the obstacles cea ny ahs 
Khédive in 1878 in the way of the Commission of Inquiry. having 
full power to examine into the whole. state of the administration, to say 
that the demand for full powers of inquiry on the part of the British 
‘Government was nothing else than “a display of national indignation 
solely ., in order. to get. at new sources of revenue for the bond- 
holders.” 

The imputation of such a narrow motive as this is purely gestae 
‘based on no sort of positive or negative evidence, and wholly incon~ 
‘astent with the whole tenor of. the proceedings at and before thé. time, 
If it was a mere. ‘matter of: getting at new sources of revenue, no: one 
had so strong an interest in discovering them as the Khédive. But no 
one had, or thought he had, so strong a concern as he in obstructing 
the imposition of fresh checks on misgovernment and corruption.. In 
the instructions given by our Foreign Office to the British Consul- 
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General, for the guidance of the Commission, a deep and serious con- 
cern for the welfare of the Egyptian population is prominent throughout. 
Speaking of the substitution of a system of leasing the vast tracts of 
lands acquired wholesale by the Khédive on behalf of himself and his 
family for the wasteful system of personal mismanagement by the 
Khédive, Colonel Stanley writes, Feb. 4, 1878 (c. 2,288, 1879, 
p. 122) :— . . 

“The Fellah, above all, would have cause for satisfaction, because, with the 
disappearance of the system of personal farming by the Viceroy, would dis- 
appear, as a natural consequence, the system of corode, except in its application 
to works of public utility, 

‘t The Commissioners would, no doubt, further consider whether the prosperity 
of the Fellah, which is the best ultimate security for the bondholder, might not 
be still more firmly assured by the extension to the native population of an 
amended system of justice. . 

“These are questions of primary importance, ‘There would naturally be many — 
other directions in which the Commissioners could advantageously make inquiry 
with more special reference to the development.of revenus and curtailment of 
expenditure, if proper latitude were given to them, but the principal point to 
be insisted upon would seem to be that the instructions to be grven to the 
Commissioners ahould not be confined to ascertaining the actual resources of 
the country under present conditions, but that they should be large enough to 
allow of a thorough probing of the system which has brought the country to 
its present state.” 

The whole pamphlet affords so instructive a specimen of what may 
be made of Blue Books by clipping and dovetailmg, that nothing but 
want of space could make it possible to resist the temptation of dispelling 
the whole illusion, by completing every extract and adding in each 
-case the context or adjoming correspondence, But the treatment of 
Mr. Rowsell, Administrator of the Domains (on p. 76), needs some 
special stricture. Mr, Rowsell, in a letter to Sir E. Malet and in his 
Diary (c. 3,249, 1882, p. 48), gives a lengthened and detailed account of 
the mode in which the usual operations of agriculture on the Domain 
Estates were being interfered with by an ignorant Insurrectionary spirit, 
not among the workers, but (as in Ireland) among their immediate 
superiors on the spot, who prevented the villagers from doing the work 
for which they were paid, and which they voluntarily undertook, Mr. 
Rowsell says :— 

t No one can acouse the Domains of want of interest in the Fellaheen, who since 
the Commission was instituted, have been paid in fall, and every month, their 
wages, who have been protected in the matter of corvdss, and who have 
practioal enjoyment of all their rights; but the drift of the movement during a 
year past has been to possess the peasant with the idea that he oan arrive at 
what he is told is liberty by leaps, while the additional momentum given the 
movement by the acceasion of unpractical idealists to power has had upon 
authority generally the same effect that is produced by water upon a lump of 
salt,” 

The writer of the pamphlet may agree or not with Mr. Rowsell’s 
estimate of the situation ; but if he differs from Mr. Rowsell he should 
give some faller account of this important letter to Sir E. Malet 
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than by ave A highly-paid Kuropean named Rowsell, who formed 
the administration of the Crown’ lands, wrote to the Controllérs (sic) 
‘censuring the Chamber for ‘having possessed the peasant with tho 
idea, that ho. can arrive 2 at what he is told is liberty by, S ua 


ti is qa open to ees and.it will probably be debated for ever, 

whether at the time of Mr. Cave’s mission in 1875, England did right 
- and well in plunging herself- and the- other European Powers: into the 
re-organization of Egyptian finance. It will be matter. of interminable 
controversy whether the financial and administralive expedients succes- 
sively adopted, under. the auspices of Conservative and Liberal 
Governments in England, were the best and'wisest available at each 
-guncture. But on-a fair review even of the imperfect evidence of the 
Parliamentary Papers, and still more of. all- other sources of accessible 
evidence, no fair-minded person can escape the conviction that the 
British Government and its agents have consistently done their best, at 
every epoch, to. protect Egypt and its population from the insatiable 
greed of its own native rulers, end from the unscrupulous claims ard 
pune aa of iai a suena | 

` : -SHELDON Amos. 
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EGYPTIAN FINANCE, 


" Egypi hes been the pinnder-ground of Europe.” 


_ Campbell. 
MA i rene om a county ortuhed Maraon, 
— Hen. ž F. 


OTWITHSTANDING the repeated commissions of inquiry and 
official reports on Egyptian finance in the past five or six years, 
mostly in the interests of bondholders, the English public have a confused 
idea of the subject. Nor is it surprising, since the reports were often 
contradictory, and the whole question, until the Liquidation Law of 
1880, was as much a puzsle as the Sleswig-Holstein difficulty of tweaty 
years ago. ae 4 ; 

No fewer than 886 despatches and. six voluminous reports, on this 
subject, are to be found in the Blue-books of Great Britain, France, 
Austria and Italy, attesting the interest that European Governments 
felt in the matter; and in order rightly to understand it the careful 
political student must not omit a single despatch, nor an item of 
statistics, in the whole collection. The following précis may be 
useful to those who want time or patience for examining the copious 
details. 


I.—Tar Eeyprian Dest, 


At the accession of Ismail Pasha, in 1868, the debt was £8,800,000, 
and when he was deposed, in 1879, it amounted to 100 millions—that 
is, it rose in ‘sixteen: years from 15s. to £18 per inhabitant. It 
is almost needless to say that the Khedive did not get 100 millions 
from the bondholders. The total received by the three Khedives—Said, 
Ismail, and Tewfik—down to the present, has been 50% millions, of 
which Ismail got 42 millions. 

Tho following table shows the nine loans, including those which 
were more properly mortgages on the Khedive’s personal estates :— 
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_ Date. Bank. Nominal. Neb Product. Iasued Interest. ee 
1862 Goshen . . £8,800,000 £2,640,000 abe 7 he 1 p-o. 
1864 Goschen. . 5,704,000 4,864,000 Aoa Ew 
1865 “Anglo-Bgyptian 8,887,000 2,750,000 90 9 wi. $j 
1866 Goshen . . 8,000,000 2,640,000 92 7 , 17 » 
1867 Imp. Ottoman. 2,080,000 1,700,000 909 9 ,. 8 , 
1868 Oppenheim. . 11,890,000 7,198,000 75 7 „ 1., 

1870 Bischoffsheim . 7,148,000 5,000,000 75 7 ,, 245 
1878 Oppenheim. . 82,000,000 17,810,000 70 7 , 1 ,, 
1879 Rothschild. . 8,500,000 5,992,000 78 7 , i, 





£77,004,000 £50,589,000 
The Goschen loans were- the least- onerous, the interest on the xet 
amount being 8} per cent. per annum, but they were well secured, the 
railways, telegraphs, &c., being “ affected” to them. The Anglo-Egyptian 
Bank obtained 11 per cent. interest, and two years later. the Imperial 
Ottoman charged the same. The road to ruin began soon afterwards, the. 
Oppénheim loans involving 12 per cent. interest, which were followed by 
advances from the Anglo-Egyptian Bank at 18 per cent., and afterwards ~ 
28 per cent., besides commission charges, As for the Bischoffsheim 
- and Rothschild loans the mterest was only 10 per cent. 
But although the Goschen loans bore the lightest interest, they 3 ineyi- 
tably precipitated confusion by reason of the heavy sinking-fund, which 
was on one loan 17 per cent. per annum.' In fact the Egyptians might 


have beer able to-pay their way, but for the unwise haste of the bond-, ~ 


holders to get back their money. In 1870 the outstanding funded’ ' 
debt (including Bischoffsheim’s loan) amounted to £82,928,000, and 
the annual TAN was almost 12 per cent., vis.— 
Ekoa aa +, « £2,897,000 > ; 
. Siig Wed ow 1,428,000 
£8,820,000 

As a aani consequence, the Khedive soon found himself entangled 
with-interest and compound interest, borrowing money on the security 
of wheat and sugar, every effort to extricate himself only. plunging him 
deeper in the morass of indebtedness. The works that he was carrying ` 
“out cost 80 per cent. extra, as the contractors required this margin for 
the risk of irregular payment. In 1878 the country was virtually bank- 
ropt; but even then the finances could have been reconstructed by sus- 
pending all sinking-funds if the Khedive had had an able Minister of the 
stamp of Mr. Goschen or Sir Rivers Wileon. He was unfortunately in the 
hands of Sadyk Pasha, who held a position equal to that of Joseph under 
Pharaoh, without Joseph’s integrity. 

The Oppenheim loan of 1873 was disastrous, the Khedive giving. bonds 
for 82 millions sterling, for which he received only 11 millions in. cash; 
_ and 9 millions in depreciated scrip, worth 65, or at most 70 per an 

‘This scrip he was forced to accept at the rate of 98 per cent. of its 
nominal vdlue, The net product, therefore, was not 20 millions, as Mr, 
- Cave stated, but less than 18 millions, and for this amount the Khedive 


~ 


- 
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saddled himself with a fresh annual burthen of £2,560,000. Afterthis , 
the condition was hopeless, the financial system having scarcely any other 
. object than to stave off bankruptcy as long as possible. In 1874 the 
Rousnameh Internal Loan was ordered, for a sum of £5,125,000, the 
subscribers to receive a perpetual annuity of 9 per cent.; but in spite of 
the bastinado the Mudirs were unable to place more than 2 millions. 
In 1875 Sadyk Pasha proposed a general conversion of debt, and after 
some powrpariers with the Anglo-Egyptian bank, it was agreed to 
give that bank the preference in launching a new loan, the bank advan- 
cing 8 millions sterling on various securities at 16 per cent, interest 
and 2 per cent. commission. Matters were in this state when Lord 
Derby sent out the first commission of inquiry under the Right Hon, 
Stephen Cave, who was well received by the Khedive, 

Mr. Cave’s report, dated March, 1876, took a flattering view of Egypt, 
and concluded with the assurance that the country could easily pay 
interest on all existing debts. He assumed that the revenue from 1876 
to 1885 would average #£10,689,000, and the cost of administration 
£4,000,000, but he had to content himself with such figures as the 
Khedive gave him. 

While the tondho in England were flattering themselves on Mr. 
Cave’s report Sadyk Pasha performed a toup de main, in May, 1876, by 
suddenly converting all kinds of debt into what he termed Unified, the 
grand total amounting to £91,000,000. The holders of floating debt 
received £100 scrip for £80 of their claims, and the bonds of the 
Goschen loans were reduced to a level with the rest. This caused such 
mdignation in England that the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen was sent 
out, not by the Government, but by 2,500 bondholders, to remodel 
Egyptian finance on a different basis. The Khedive yielded to Mr. 
Goschen*s demands, and a decree dated November 18, 1876, recon- 
stituted the debt as follows :—— 


Title. Amount. Interest, &o. Security. e 
Unified . . £59,000,000 ... £4,180,000 ... General Revenues. 
Preference . 17,000,000 ... 886,000 ... Railways, &a, 
Daira . .. 8,825,000... 450,000 ... Khedive’s Estatea 

£84,825,000 ... £5,466,000 


The Preference Stock was specially created to cover the Goschen 
and Oppenheim loans of 1862 and 1868, the holders receiving a bonus 
of 25 per cent., that is £8,400,000, in addition to 184 millions balance 
due on those loans. The Unified Stock was reduced to 6 per cent., 
with 1 per cent. sinking-fund, and the Daira was suppressed from the 
Budget, to be treated as a private mortgage on the Khedive’s estates. 
This was a brilliant result, for which the bondholders gave Mr. Goschen 
an ovation on his return; but it was an impossible arrangement for 
Egypt, and lasted only a few months. Mr. Goschen had not reached 
England when the demands of Sir George Elliott and Messrs. Greenfield, 
in connection with the harbour-works of Alexandria, again reduced the 
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Khedivé to straits. The Fellahoen were bastinadoed even more ae 
before, and, m ‘order to get money to pay the bondholders, the taxes 
were collected with energy, and is advance. “The Khedive,” wrote 
Mr, Vivian, “is compelled to collect nine months’ taxes in advance. I 
fear this will cause the utter ruin of the peasantry, and that the bond- 
holders will find out, perhaps too late, that they have destroyed thé 
working-bees that made the honey.” Messrs. Whitworth advanced - 
£500,000, secured on crops, and ultimately in July, 1877, the Khedive 
handed over his Daira estates, with a net revenue of £450,000 a year, to 
meet the Daira coupons. The State revenues had been already handed 
over to Mr. Romaine, Baron Maloret, and Captain Baring, but were ; 
insufficient to meet the sums demanded by the Goschen arrangement. © 
In February, 1878, Mr. Romaine. proposed to reduce the Land-tax 
but Captain Baring opposed on behalf of the bondholders, both: agreeing, 
however, to abolish a number of village taxes, the collection of which 
cost about 90 per ‘cent. of the product. In May, 1878, the bailiffs of 
the Alexandria courts attempted to seize the Khedive’s furniture in his 
palace at Ramleh, but His Highness alleged that it belonged to his 
mother, and turned them out. | 
. Meantime Sir Rivers Wilson and M. de Blgméres arrived from 
Europe, the former to assume the rôle of Finance Minister, the latter 
that of Public Works. The Khedive was willing to show the bond- 
holders how far he would go to protect their interests, and to convince 
them that the Goschen demands were more than, the country could 
satisfy. The report of Sir Rivera Wilson, in August, 1878, pointed out 
the evils that Egypt had suffered from, and proposed to increase the 
revenue by two ways—first, taxing all foreigners ; secondly, increasing 
or equalising the lJand-tax. Finding that the debt had risen to 92 
millions, including the Daira and floating debts, he impreased upon the 
Khedive that it was necessary to raise another loan, and to retrench 
expgnditure, especially in the army. The only resources unmortgaged 
were the domains. of the Khedivial princes and princesses, covering 
426,000 acres, with a rent-roll of £480,000 a year; they included 
145,000 acres of the Khedive’s mother, and 81,000 of Prince Tewfik, 
an all.the various owners having ceded them to the State it was 
arranged that Sir Rivers Wilson should go to Paris to negotiate a loan 
with Messrs. Rothschild for 8} millions on the above security. It was 
concluded i in November, 1878, at the rate of 78, as follows :— 


_ Nominal Amount ...... £8,500,000 
' Commision 24 per cent. : See 812,000 
i E of 27 per oent. . . . . 2,296,000 


Net-product. . £5,992,000 


. Baron Rothachild, however, delayed paymg the money on finding that 
‘a number.of creditors at, Alexandria had already obtaimed a lien on the ' 
“ domains” in question, and this delay proved fatal to Sir Rivers Wilson 
„and the Khedive. An émewte, which took place at Cairo in February, 
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1879, by 2,500 unpaid officers, would have resulted in the murder of 
Ismail Pasha and the massacre of all the Europeans, but for the timely 
prudence of the Khedive, who dismissed Sir Rivers Wilson and M. de 
Biigniéres. This was resented by Lord Salisbury and Mr. Waddington, 
and in June, 1879, the Sultan was induced to issue a Hatt deposing 
Ismail, and appointing his son Tewfik in his room. In the following 
year (July, 1880), the International Commission at Cairo converted the 
floating debt into Unified and Preference Stock,* and fixed the total 
obligations of Egypt as follows :— ; 





Title. Amount. Security. Observation. 
Unified . . #£57,776,840 ... Tand-tax, &, .. Interest 4p. c. 
Preference . 22,587,800 ... Railways, &. Jee 55 rA 
Daire.. . . 9,512,870 ... Khedive’s estates ... Not in budget. 
Domain. . 8,499,620 ... Family do. isa 5 5 
Moukabalah . 7,500,000 ... General revenues ... Internal debt. 

£105,876,680 


The Moukabalah, about which so much has been written, was a forced 
loan, whereby the Fellaheen were compelled to pay some 10 millions of 
land-tax in advance, and to compensate them it was agreed to refund 
them £150,000 a year for 50 years. If this item be deducted, the debt 
will be found to have fallen little short of 100 millions at the deposition 
of Ismail, in July, 1879. It has been, however, previously shown that 
he actually received only 42 millions, and it will now be interesting to 
inguire what he did with the money. 


Tl.—Wuart BECAMB or THE MONAY. 


Although the bondholders have inculeated the impression that Ismail 
Pasha squandered the money which he obtained from Europe, it is beyond 
doubt that the public works constructed by him cost more than the total 
net proceeds of the loans. The following table does not include interest 
on contracts, but merely the amount expended in the works :—. 


Pusuic Worxs rrox 1868 to 1879. 


Work. Amount, Observation. 

Suez Canal . . . £6,770,000 ... After deducting value of shares sold. 
Nile canals . . . 12,600,000 ... Made 8,400 miles at £1,500 per mile 
Bridges . . . . 2,150,000 ... Built 480 at £5,000 per bridge. 
Sugdr-mills . . . 6,100,000 ... Built 64, with machinery, &c. 
Harbour Alexandria 2,542,000 .. Greenfield and Elliott contract. 
Suez docks . . . 1,400,000 ... Duasaud Bros. 
Alex. waterworks . 800,000 ... Price agreed by Paris Syndic. 
Railways . . . . 18,861,000 ... Length 910 miles, new. 
Telographs .. . 858,000 ... » 5,200 ,, i l 
Light-house . . . 188,000 ... Built 15on Red Sea and Mediterranean, 

£46,264,000 

* The holders of Egyptian’ Funded Debt in April, 1878, were as follows :— 

In England . . . 242,200,000 

„ Frans . . . 30100,0090 - 

” Egy oo. wt, 6,900,000 

£78,200, 000 
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` In Mr. Cave’s report, the Khedive credits himself with' the enormous 
sum of £16,075,000 for the Sues Canal, but I find this includes interest 
' as-well as the value of the shares sold to the British Government. The 
account 18 dissected thus :— . . 


Sum in'Khedive’s books » . . siete » x% 
Interest included above . . . . . -5,828,000 ` 

Received from British Government ` 8,977,000 

Correct item of outlay . . : . l £8,770,000 | 


The sum expended by the Company was £13,200,000, which brings up 
the total cost of the Canal to 19 millions sterling, and this amount 


. concurs with Viscount Lessepe’ statement on the subject. Many writers ` 


are of opinion that the Canal has been no henefit to Egypt, because it 
it has neither increased its fiscal revenue nor multiplied any of the 
country’s products., Nevertheless, it has been indirectly worth at least 
£100,000 a year to Egypt, say 14 per cent. on the Government outlay. 

The Nile canals, of which Ismail constructed 112, must always 
remain the greatest work of his reign, although we find no mention of 
them in Mr. Cave’s report. It is true that they were made entirely 
with corvée labour, but the Khedive had to provide food for the, 
labourers, and is fairly entitled to. a credit of £1,500 per mile on such 
works. The length of these canals was 8,400 miles, and, according to 
Mr. Fowler, the excavations, as compared with the work of, the Suez 
Canal, were as 165 to 100, judged by- which standard they would be 
_ worth 28 millions sterling. By means of these canals the people 
succeeded in reclaiming from the desert no less than 1,878,000 acres, 
representing a gross annual product of crops worth £11,000,000, or a 
rental value of £1,400,000 per annum. 

There is no return of the amount expended on 480 bridges, but an 
average of £5,000 must be below the reality, sce one of them, | 
between Cairo and Boulak cost £105,000. This is another item which 
escaped Mr. Cave’s notice and that of others who wrote on Ismail 

Pesha’s expenditure. .— - 

- ` Ans regards the sugar-factories, of which Ismail built 16, with 4 mills 

to each, there was a lavish waste of money, the whole of the Daira 
ap going in this way. - Only half the mills have been kept at work, 
even partially, and it' may be eafely ptated that the total value of the 
sugar-factories to the country is undef £2,000,000. 

The harbour of Alexandria is a noble work, with which are identified 
the names of Sir George Elliott and Messrs. Greenfield, and the cost, 
as entered in the Khedive’s books, was £2,905,000. This included: 
£368,000 interest, reducing the actual cost to £2,542,000. Sir Rivers ` 
Wilson considered this an excessive charge, and caused a valuation, of 
the works to be made, which resulted in a sum of £1,420,000, so that ` 
it would appear the contractors (as often happens in South America) had 
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to charge 80 per cent. extra for risk. Sir George Elliott at one time 
feared the contract might be cancelled as leonine, and wrote to Lord 
Salisbury in support of Messrs. Greenfield ; 'but Sir Rivers Wilson did 
. not feel justified in arresting payment of the balance due. As the net 
proceeds of harbour dues are only £85,000, the works may be said to 
produce only 14 per cent., but the advantage to shipping is incalculable, 
the new harbour comprising 1,400 acres. 

As regards the Suez docks and Alexandria waterworks, their value 
likewise can hardly be measured by the net income which they 
produce: the Khedive is entitled to be credited in each case with the 
amount paid. 

Railways and telegraphs stand in Ismail’s books for £14,214,000, or 
about £14,000 per mile for the former and £169 for the latter. The 
increase of revenue under these items is nearly £700,000, or 5 per cent. 
on outlay, that is, after deducting working expenses. 

It appears, therefore, that Ismail Pasha in sixteen years expended 
46 millions sterling on public works of a reproductive character, 
without counting many other improvements which cannot easily be 
assessed, He established 4,632 public schools, under Messrs, Dor and 
Rogers, with 5,850 teachers, whose salaries ranged from £24 to £84 
per annum: the outlay under this head reaching £8,600,000 during his 
reign. He started village-banks on the Crédit Foncier system to save 
the Fellaheen from usurers, and lost #900,000 in the venture. He 
also took shares in the Nile Steam Navigation Company, and lost 
£155,000 therein. He spent over a million sterling in the con- 
struction of palaces and opera-houses, and entertaining European 
kings and emperors. Whatever his faults, he raised Egypt in the scale 
of nations, as will be seen in the following table :— 


PROGRESS OF EarrT IN 17 Years. 
Last year of Said Pasha Last year of Ismail Pasha. 
1882. 1879. 


Acres tilled . . . . 4,052,000 gts 5,425,000 ° 

, Value of importa . . £1,991,000 an £5,410,000 

» 9 exports . «< 4,464,000 ea 18 810, 000 
Revenue . . . . . 4,987,000 ve 8, 562, 000 
Public debt . . . . 8,800,000 nie 98 540, 000, 

_ No. of publio schools . 185 vee 4, 817. 
Railways, miles. . . 275 re 1, 185 
Telegraphs „ . . . 680 sae 5,820 
Canals eS 44,000 wie 52,400 
Population . . . . 4,838,000 wi 5,518,000 


Ul.—Financian, SYSTEM UNDER Tewris. 


Messrs. Baring and De Bligniéres deserve the approval of mankind 
for having instituted an equitable system of taxation, in 1880, under the 
new Khedive. When the International Committee of English, French, 
German, Austrian, and Italian deputies were sitting at Cairo to frame 
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the Liquidation Law, there was a disposition to resist the estimates. of 
Major Baring as too friendly to Egypt, but they were ultimately 
adopted, probably through the influence of the chairman, Sir Rivers 
‘Wilson. The arrangement of the debt has been already alluded to, the 
Unified and Preference Stocks being fixed at a total of eighty and a half 
millions, and the Daira and Rothschild loans treated as mortgages on 
_the Khedive’s and his family’s estates. The budget of income and ex- 
penditure was based on an estimate of £8,400,000, as follows :— 


Revenos. l 
Land-tax. . . © >. « « £5,250,000 
Railways and telegraphs. . | . . . 1,150,000 
Taxes and customs. . . « < e . . 2,010,000 
£8,410,000 
Consolidated debt . . . . `. . . . £8,520,000 
r Suex shares . o. s we ew ble a‘ “a 199000 . 
Moukabalah . . ........ 155,000 . 
Tribute to Saltan } . o.o ooa 700,000 
Administration . . . , e . . . . ,8,450,000 
Surplus s s o e aa aa a > +, 886,000 | - 
| £8,410,000 ` 


` The whole system may be said to rest on the land-tax, which averages 
£1 per acre on the arable area of Egypt. This is by no means exces- 
sive in ordinary years of a good Nile, but may have to be reduced one- 
fourth in times‘ of drought or excessive flood. The product of this tax 
(before the adoption of the ill-advised Moukabalah) in the earlier years of - 
Ismail’s Government: was £4,798,000 per annum, averaging 7s. on ` 
Ouchory or tithe-lands, and 28s. on Karadji or the ordinary Fellaheen 
tenure. In 1879, when Sir Rivers Wilson brought forward his scheme 
to tax all lands alike, the various tenures were as follows :-— l 


Title, Acres, . Tex, Par acre. Obsérvations, 
Ouchour 1,829,000 ... £470,000 ... 7a Rich proprietors. 
Karadj, 38,514,000 ... 8,850,000 we DRS, Fellaheen. 
Abadieh 620,000 .... .500,000(?) ... 16s. Special grants, 


5,468,000 4,828,000 


The Abadieh were exempt from corvée or compulsory labour for 
public works, being mostly new lands reclaimed from the desert, and 
also free from land-tax during the, first mx years, The corvée pressos 
heavily on the Karadji, all male peasants having to contribute one-fourth 
of their number in each village, for one’ month yearly, to make embank- 
ments and such like works. The Zawats, or landed ‘gentry, holding by 
. Ouchour, get their labourers exempted by paying 12s. per head yearly. 
It is calculated by McCoan, and other experienced writers, that.the 
‘value of crops in an average year is'about 58 millions, or almost £10 per- 
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acre, but this is above the reality, since it does not exceed 45 millions, 
say £8 per acre, as shown in the following table :— 


-Agetoutrors, Averages Niue (24 ft.) 


Crop. Acres. Yield. Yal. of crop. Observations. 
Maize . 1,884,000 55mln.buah. £8,500,000 Including £800,000 straw. 
Wheat. 1,150,000 88 „ ,, 8,800,000 Also including straw. 
Beans . 1,220,000 28 ,, ,, 4,800,000 ” ” stalks. 
Barley. 521,000 16 , 5 2,500,000 49 " straw, 
Cotton . 872,000 290 ,, Ibs 9,900,000 Ginned cotton. , 
” Ýi 10 ,, bush æed 1,800,000 
7 3 » load sticks 400,000 
Rice . 50,000 2 ,, bush. 800,000 
Lentils. 150,000 8 ,, 4, 700,000 
Sugar . 80,000 70,000 tons, 1,700,000 Including rum, &, 
Flax . 24,000 6,000 , 400,000 7 peed. 
Clover, &o, 890,000 j 5,000,000 p dator, 
6,841,000 £44,800,000 , 


Norz.—The above exceeds by a million acres the land under tillage, some lands counting 
for double cropa, 

The crop depends so much on the Nile, that one foot difference in 
flood-level is worth £2,000,000. The rise begins in June, reaching its 
highest in September, and then beginning to decline. From the record 
of 100 years we find the proportion of floods was as follows -— 


45 good, from 24 to 27 feet. 
15 excessive, over 27 feet. 
40 feeble, from 10 to 20 feet. 


The variation of flood-level may therefore cause a serious disturbance 
in the Budget, as in years of drought the peasants will be unable to pay 
all the present land-tax, althongh it is admitted to be moderate. Great 
efforts are nevertheless made to supply artificial means for irrigation in 
dry or deficient seasons. There are 476 steam pumps—some belonging 
to Zawats, others to jobbers, who charge £8 per acre in watering the 
crops of the Fellaheen. There are also 107,200 Persian water-wheels, 
which employ 60,000 animals and 150,000 men during 180 days in the 
year. On the whole, the cost of irrigation is said to average 4s. an acre, 
but this is in years ofa good Nile. If the Arabs could be got to 
abandon their prejudice against windmills, great good would accrue 
from ten or twenty thousand mills, such as the Americans use for 
watering gardens. ‘This would enable a larger area to be reclaimed from 
the desert, for the surveys show that 1,100,000 acres of cultivable land 
are still unused, and it is a remarkable fact that as soon as a canal is 
opened anywhere the arid sands become at once converted into green 
_ fields. The advice of the first Caliph to his son, a thousand years ago, 
still holds good—‘ Beware of money-lenders, and devote one-third 
of thy revenue to making canals.” 

The Customs revenue is small—about a million sterling, if we in- 
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. clude tobacco, The import dues are 8 per cent., export 1 per cent. ad 
valorem. In this respect Egypt offers a good example te many countries 
of more general enlightenment. 

Under the head of expenditure we find that the tribute to Turkey is 
more than 8 per cent. of the gross revenue, having been doubled in 1866, 


in order to secure the succession to Tewfik Pasha and his heirs male.. 
This is probably irrevocable, but it is sad to reflect that the. poor’ 


Fellahcen have had, to pay 54 millions extra in the last.sixteen years to 


the Sublime Porte. The interest on the Khedive’s Cahal shares is paid | 


to England, bat this burthen will cease in 1894. The Moukabalah 
indemnity, as already mentioned, is payable until 1980. All -the 


branches of Government expenditure are limited to a total of £8,450,000, - 


and whatever remaius is devoted to the service of debt. It 18 ‘to be 
observed that a margin of £386,000, marked surplus, is left either to 


meet any drawbacks from a deficient Nile, or. to augment the sinking © 
‘fond of public debt. How accuratb Major Baring’s estimates have - 
proved is shown in the fact that in 1881 after payment of all obligations, - 


there was an available balance of £821,265, which ponies to seen 
_ nearly balf-a-million of the Funded Debt. 
‘How much the condition of the Fellaheen has ee idie the 


Liquidation it is impossible to describe, for the change has been mar- , 


vellous.” In the: ‘reports of the Consular agents, Mears. Carr, Borg, 
Felice, &o., we find 'a repetition of the following assurances :— The 
bastinado is no longer used in ‘collecting taxes; the Government 
circular is ‘sent round in January to each village expressing’ the 
date and amount of each quota of tax.: The Fellahs actually come 
oftheir'own accord to pay taxes, a thing never before seen in Egypt. 


The only sufferers are the money-lenders, who used to get 60 per 


cent., and now find it hard to put out their money at 8 per cent.” It 
is also mentioned in their reports that the selling price of land rose 
very remarkably in 1881, in most places 50 per cent., in others 100 per 
cent., sellers being now as few as they were plan putul before . the 
Tignideiion Law. 

There is but one flaw in the new system, and as the strength of a 
chain is tested by the weakest of its links, it may be that the recent 
collapse of Tewfik’s power was partly due to the, fact of 1,272 Europeans 
holding offices worth £873,000 per annum, or 44 per cent. of the 
gross revenue. This must have caused much heart-burning among 


‘the natives, for it has been truly said that nations do not reason, ,` 


but they feel. Whether or not this “influx of Europeans with 
high salaries,” to which Mr. Vivian alluded as a grievance in 1878, had 
sharpened the swords of the Egyptians, it is manifest that as Tewfik 


' Pasha is now again saluted as Khedive by his people, he will do well - 


to substitute: natives for i cle in as many of the public offices as 
possible. 


If any impartial pasoi not a bondholder, carefully studies the mand 
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of Egyptian finance since the first loan in 11862, he probably arrive 
at the following conclusions :— 
= Ist. That the original cause of bankruptcy was the excessive charge 
for sinking-fand, which should never have been more than 1 per cent. 
2nd. That Ismail Pasha was not so black as Lord Salisbury thought, 
or asthe bondholders painted him. 
8rd. That the net product of nine loans since 1862 was only 50} 
millions, and that the public works done by Ismail Pasha cost 48 millions. 
4th. That European contractors charged 80 per cent. profit, and 
European bankers sometimes 28 per cent. interest. 
bth. That the Liquidation Law of 1880 first put the finances on a 
‘sound footing, and that its effects have been just and beneficial. 


M. G. MULHALL. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 


‘A, REPLY, 


S Dr. Conder, in his article on this subject, has made my recently 
published essay in the “ Nature Series” his point of attack upon 
evolutionists in general, it appears to me desirable that I should say a 
few words in reply. ^ And I do this the more readily because I think 


that he has misunderstood both the sense and the tone of my © 


_eseny, so far as this deals with the bearings of the theory of 
Natural Selection upon the doctrine of Natural Theology. For 
_ the sake of the Series, therefore, in which my essay appears, if not 
_ also for the sake of evolutionary literature in general, I shall hope in 


the following paragraphs to show what I have myself said, and what I 


conceive that all evolutionists with a logical habit of mind would feel 
‘disposed to say, upon the topic in question. 


And first, in order that the deservedly high character of the “ Nature. 


Series” may not suffer from its being supposed that a contributor, has 
been permitted to use its machinery as an engine of attack upon theistic 
beliefs—so advancing beyond the boundaries within which the objects of 
the Series sre wisely confined—TI shall ‘supply one brief quotation from. 
the easay itself, in order to show that, when added to those given by Dr. 
‘Conder, an attitude is displayed different from that which the readers 
~ of his article are, Jed to regard as the one which I adopt :-— 


“To avoid misapprehension, however, I may here add that while Mr. Darwin’s 
theory is thus in plain and direst contradiction to the mie of ‘design, or 
system of teleology, as presented by the school of writers which I have named, I 
hold that Mr. Darwin’s theory has no point of logical contact with the th of 


design in the larger sense :—that behind all secondary causes of a physical kind, 


there ig a primary cause ofa mental kind, Therefore, throughout this ensay I 
refer to design in the sense understood by the narrower forms of teleology, or as 
the tmmediate cause of the observed phenomena, -Whether or not there is an 
uliimats cause of a psychical: ‘kind pervading all Nature—a causa causarem whioh 
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is the final raison d'étre of the cosmos—this is another question, which, as I have 
gaid, I take to present no point of logical contact with Mr. Darwin’s theory, or, 
I may add, with any of the methods end results of natural science. The only 
position, therefore, which I desire to render plain is that, if the doctrine of evolu- 
tion ig seen to be established by sufficient evidence, and therefore the causes 
which it sets forth are recognized as adequate to furnish a scientific explanation 
of ihe results observed, then the facts of organio nature necessarily fall into the 
same logical category, with reference to any question of design, as that of all or 
any other series of facts in the physical universe,” 


Yet, in the face of this plain statement, Dr. Conder, while com- 
menting on a passage which immediately precedes the above, observes :— 
“ It is confidently asserted that the establishment of this doctrine’—ie., 
of evolution by natural selection— will annihilate the proof which the 
structure of the whole universe and of its several parts, down to the 
smallest, has been supposed to furnish”! My expressly stated position, 
however, is that this “ doctrine’ has no point of logical contact with 
such suppored proof, and that the only annihilative effect which it can 
exert upon Natural Theology is upon that part of the argument which 
in previous generations raised the structures that are met with in organic 
nature into special prominence over all else in the universe, as furnish- 
ing evidence of particular, if not of unique, stringency in favour of 
design. Upon the larger question—or that as to the cogency of “ the 
proof which the structure of the whole universe and of its several parts, 
down to the smallest, has been supposed to furnish”—I distinctly stated 
that I refused to enter, farther than to express my own conviction that, 
if it is a proof, it is one with which neither the special theory of natural 
selection nor any of the facts and inferences of natural science, can have 
a point of logical contact. 

Nor is it needful that I should now enter upon this larger question, 
or the genéral cogency of Theism regarded as a theory of things. But 
I may remark in passing that it would be amusing, were not the subject 
one of so much solemnity, to be told in this connection that “ the 
cleverest man is practically ignorant on any point on which he will not 
take the trouble.to think,” merely because, having seen so many fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread, I have not followed their example 
in the pages of a popular book. It is indeed the case that “ Truth 
disdains the feeble grasp of self-confident nonchalance ;” but the state- 
ment is apt to apply with fitness to those who loudly asseverate the most 
familiar conceptions, rather than to those who expressly abstain from 
utterance; and in this particular case perhaps it is the man who is 
most confident that he knows the truth who is most likely to display the 
nonchalance of ignorance. 

Leaving, then, this question of the evidence of design in the universe 
as a whole as I have left it in my essay on the evidence of evolution, 
and therefore not following Dr. Conder in his constructive argument 
upon the subject, I shall briefly notice the points in which he takes 
exception to what I have said on the bearings of Mr. Darwin’s theory 
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‘upon the narrower system of teleology, as presented by the school of 
Paley, Bell, and Chalmers. 

Dr. Conder thinks it is “ astonishing” that I should have said, if all ihe 
‘species of plants and animals were separately created, “ the evidence: of 
Supernatural Design remains unrefuted and irrefutable ; whereas; if' they : 
were slowly evolved, that evidence has been utterly and for ever destroyed,” 
without asking myself, “ Is it not possible that alow evolution, and not 
independent formation of each species, may have been the actual creative 
process?? And in this I quite agree with him ; 3 it would have been 
“astonishing” if any writer, I will not say “ of keen -intelligence,” but 
of any capacity above that of an imbecile, should not have had this 
question presented to his mind. But what does the question amount 
to? -It amounts to saying that if there is a mind pervading nature, 
evolution may have been the method in which its designs .have-béen 
executed. And this is a statement which no one can dispute, so long 
as the question of Theism is left, as itis left in my essay, untouched.. 
But the statement cannot be made to carry the inference that because, 
on the assumption of Theism, evolution may have been (or even must 
have been) the method in which design has worked in organic nature, 
therefore the facts of organic nature furnish evidence of design of a 
quality other or better than-any of the facts of inorganic nature. It is 
one|thing to show that, if we assume the existence of A, B must be due 
to A; it is quite another thing to Prove , the existence of A from the’ 
known existence of B; therefore, it is one: thing to show that, if we 
assume thé existence of mind in nature, organic adaptatiohs must be. 
due to design; but it is quite another thing to prove the existence of ` 
mind in nature from the known occurrence of such adaptations. . Or, 
-otherwise ‘stated, there is nothing in the theory of natural selection 
incompatible with the theory of Theism; but neither does the former 
theory supply evidence of the latter. Now this is just what the older 
theory of special creation did ; for, as I observe in the essay itself, “ it 
-would be proof positive of intelligent design if it could be shown that 
all species of plants and animals were created—that is, suddenly intro- 
duced into the complex conditions of their life; for it is quite incon- 
ceivable that any cause other than intelligence could be competent to 
adapt an organism to its environment suddenly.” 

‘The case may, perhaps, be rendered more clear if we take a specific 
illustration, and for this purpose I cannot do hetter than choose the 
structure which has in this connection been rendered classical by the 
Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand. The adaptation of this structure to 
its many and varied uses is manifest to every observer, and as a pi 
ef mechanism it is rendered the more remarkable from the fact that | 
its parts are homologous with those of the anterior extremity of other . 
mammals, where, with the partial exception of the quadrumana, its 
uses are of a totally different kind. Now if man were a spe- 
cially created organism,’ or an organism suddenly introduced to the 
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complex conditions of his life, the possession of such an astonishing 
piece of mechanism could only be explained by the supposition of 
‘creative design, which besides adapting the mechanism to its prospective 
uses, adhered in its construction to an ideal type elsewhere adapted to 
other uses; such a piece of mechanism would therefore, on this sup- 
position, constitute the best conceivable evidence of intelligent design. 
But if this supposition is removed, and the hand be regarded as due to 
a gradual process of evolution from the anterior extremity of a quad- 
ruped, and if such gradual evolution be in turn supposed due to a 
perpetual survival in the struggle for life of those quadrumanous animals 
whose hands most approximated to the best, model; then assuredly the . 
evidence of intelligent design, so far as any special argument from the 
hand is concerned, becomes so greatly attenuated that it is no extrava-: 
gance to say, as I have said, that as special evidence it is annihilated. 
For the piece of mechanism, under this view, and whether or not ulti- 
maiely due to design, furnishes no further or better evidence of design 
than does anything else in nature; its existence as a mechaniam is seen 
to be due to the same system of causation, or of natural law, which 
everywhere and equally pervades the universe; so that, to borrow an 
illustration from Mr. Wallace, its particular adaptations to its uses are 
not any more available as evidence of design than are the adaptations 
of a river to the bed which it has itself been the means of excavating. 
I maintain, therefore, that the argument from teleology has been dis- 
lodged by the theory of Natural Selection from the special foothold 
which it previously possessed in organic nature (owing to the assump- 
tion of special creation), and must now take its stand upon the broader 
basis of the order of nature as a whole. What may be destined to 
become of it when thus placed, I am not here concerned to inquire. 

' But Dr. Conder has some particular objections to advance against 
the theory of natural selection itself as I have presented it, and con- 
sidered as a scientific theory to explain the facts with which it is con- 
cerned. ‘This, of course, is quite a different topic from the one which 
I have hitherto considered ; but'as I have sought to answer my critic 
thus far, I think it is desirable that I should also consider what he has 
to say on this subject. 

First, he says :— 

‘‘¢ Adaptation of organism to environment’ is an ambiguous and cursory phrase, 
‘covering the facts’ in more senses than one—diaguising rather than describing ; 
because the adaptation is not single but multifold. If‘ environment’ be taken in the 
wide sense of the universal conditions of life (as hest, light, gravity, cohesive 
attraction, chemical action, change of seasons, and of day and night, with num- 
berlees others), then one organism is no more adapted to its environment than 
another, Without such adaptation, common to all living beings, but actually 
existent only in individuals, life would not be possible. Clearly, of such adapta- 
tion, Natural Selection neither takes nor gives any acoount.” 

Surely these are remarkable statements. In the first place, it is 
evident that Dr. Conder must know a great deal more about biology 
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than the rest of us when he ventures so calmly to pronounce upon the 
fundamental requisitions of life; and therefore:we should at least like to 
be informed how he acquired his knowledge that “life would not be 
` possible,” ‘save under the “universal conditions” which he names. 
But whether or not it is granted that life is only possible under 
such conditions—and of, this I shall have more to say, presently— 
assuredly life, as we know it, has had these conditions as a part of 
‘its ‘ environment,”-and they must have been of all the more importance ' 
because so “universal.” It therefore displays some fundamental mis- 
conception to say that of sach, ale “Natural Selection neither 
takes nor gives any account.” 

Again, our critic asks: :-— How can a sane thinker persuade himself 
that Natural Selection, grantihg it to be the actual law of life, can ex- 
plain or account for those procéases which are the very condition of its 
existence?” This, as a matter of form, appears well put; but when 
` we inquire into what these alleged processes are, we find that they 
consist in “the internal growth of bone, muscle, or other organic ` 
tissue,” to which “ must be added the growth of some suitable integu- 
ment, as the fur of the bear, the scales of the fish, the skin of the earth- 
worm, the shell of the snail” (none of which, therefore, are regarded by 
Dr. Conder as “ organic tissue”). Then “ behind’ this set of adaptations — 
lies a totally distinct set—namely, the adaptation of the organs of 
nutrition and circulation to produce these structures, and keep them, 
and themselves also, in constant effective repair.” In a word, the, 
“ processes’. named are just those from which the theory of Natural 
Seléction derives its chief support (as Dr, Conder might have found from 
- Mr. Darwin's works), and therdfore it is to be feared that if the regarding . 
of Natural Selection as competent to explain such processes is not com- 
patible with sanity of thought; so many scientific men will become con- ~ 
victed of mental aberration that the Royal Society may as well be at once 
converted into an asylum for lunatics. 

Bat seriously, why did it not occur to Dr. Conder that he was dis . 
_ , playing a certain degree of “ self-confident nonchalance” in thus writing 

‘ about a scientific theory which he must know has commanded the 
assent of all minds most ‘competent to judge of its merits, but con- 
cerning which he clearly shows that he has not himself “ taken the 
trouble to think?’ Thus, he further continues:— - 

“ This fallacy becomes more glaring, when we turn the question on its other 
side, and look from the organism, to its environment. How comes it to be 
poesible for organized life to adapt/itself to its surroundings ? eas because 
the surroundings, through processes stretching (as we cannot but a) through 
ilimitable ages, have become such as to minister to life. Even at this moment,’ 
a'very slight und easily conceivable change in our surroundings—such as the 

ee the temperature of the ocean to boiling-point—would speedily render 
all impossible on this globe, Qn examining these surroundings, we find 
thet the frac and materials of the inorganic-universe are as replete with marks 
of design and other evidence of the all-controlling presence of ump, as the! 
structure and functions of organic beings.” = - 


w 
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Now, it will be remembered that I have not argued, and am not 
_ arguing, against the evidence of design in this larger sense—or the. 
evidence which is derived from the general order of nature; I am only 
concerned with showing that this evidence is the same in kind, whether 
we look to organic or to inorganic nature. And with reference to the 
above passage it is easy to show that the “fallacy,” asserted with so 
much confidence, is no fallacy at all. The only facts which are supplied 
to our experience are the facts of adaptation to environment. It is 
therefore a gross assumption to assert that this adaptation arises from 
a pre-established harmony between environment dnd organization—that 
“our surroundings” are the only ones under which life would have 
been possible. The converse case is at least as conceivable—viz., that 
Natural Selection, operating from very early times, is able to adapt life 
and organization to very great diversities of environment, so that it is 
only, as it were, an accident that life and organization upon this planet 
have been obliged to become adapted to a particular range of tempera- 
ture, constitution of atmosphere, &c. Thus, for instance, to take Dr. 
Conder’s illustration, if the change, which he regards as “very slight,” 
were to occur, and the ocean were raised to a temperature sufficient to 
destroy the life of all that it contains, it still would not be hot enough 
to destroy the life of certain low forms of plants which have become 
adapted to grow in hot mineral springs; we can therefore scarcely 
doubt that, if the ocean had happened to have been always exceedingly 
hot, some form of life would have become adapted to live in it. We 
may even go further, and say with sufficient confidence that science can 
assign no reason why all known life should have become so largely 
associated with carbon, or why living organisms should have become 
dependent on the respiration of oxygen, unless it is that, carbonic acid 
and oxygen happening to have been present in the earth’s atmosphere, 
Natural Selection from the first was obliged to adapt living organisms 
to conditions of life so “ universal.” For anything that we know to the 
contrary, life and organization may be able to exist, even if elsdwhere 
it is not actually existing, in atmospheres composed of other gases. 
But be this as it may, assuredly in no case, as I have previously ob- 
‘served, are we entitled magisterially to assert the only conditions under 
which the existence of life is possible, and therefore it follows that no 
conclusive argument of a teleological kind can be drawn from the fact that 
such organisms as we know are adapted to such surroundings as we know. 
For this fact in no way proves that these particular surroundings have 
been specially prepared in anticipation of the advent of life, unless it 
could be proved that only these surroundings are competent to support 
life. Until this is proved, the possibility remains that the forms of life 
which we know have been slowly adapted to these particular surround- 
ings by natural selection; and to me it seems, in view of the wonderful 
plasticity of life in becoming adapted to what Mr. Darwin has called 
“changed conditions of life” (as, for instance, in agtatic animals be- 
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coming terrestrial, a vice i that- this porny becomes a ee 
bability.* 


There is only one other point} in Dr. Conder’s jac iiok sems to - 


call for a reply..' He complains that I “ have the hardihood to say that, 


‘if all, or even some, species had been so'interrelated as to minister. to` _ 
each other’s necessities, organic species might then have beer likened to . 


a countless multitude of voices all singing in one harmonious pealm of 
praise. But, as itis, we see no vestige of such co-ordination; every 


species is for itself, and for itself alone—an outcome of the always and ` 
everywhere fiercely raging struggle for life.” `And upon this passage . 


(which to my mind presenta the strongest of all the arguments in favour 
of Natural Selection) my critic remarks :—“ This reckless assertion is 
refuted by the flavour of every peach, the chemical composition of every 
morsel of food; by the labour of every earth-worm ploughing hia dark 
path underground ; by the structure of every wheat plant storing food 
on which thelabour, commerce, politica, pnblic and family life of nations 
depend. ‘Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes!’ Now it is easy to 
apply abusive epithets; but I do not think it will be so easy to show 


` that such a plain statement of fact as I have made is either “ reckless” — 


in itself, or displays anything of “ hardihood” on the part of him who 
makes it. For inthe sentences which precede those which have been 


_ quoted by Dr. Conder, I explain that there.are some cases in which- “a 
mechanism or instinct: that is of ‘benefit to its possessor has come also ` 


to be utilized by other species;” and of this kind are the cases which 
he mentions. The flavour of fruits is of use to the fruits by leading to 
the dissemination of the contained seed; the nutritive quality of wheat 
is essential to securing the early development of the germ; and “the 
labour of every earth-worm” is primarily af benefit to the earth-worm 
itself. But before my statement can be shown to be “ reckless,”, Dr. 
Conder must point at least to some one instance, either in the vegetable 
or animal kingdom, of a structure or property presented by one species, 


. which is of no apparent benefit to that species, but which is of obvious 


benefit to some other. And I am in no fear that he will be able to do 
this, because the challenge has virtually been before the world of 
naturalists ever since the time when Mr. Darwin wrote that, if one 


such case could be pointed to, it would be destructive of his whole 


theory. 
Without waiting to follow Dr. Conder into those of ibn criticisms 


‘ which are directed against the theory of Natural Selection itself, as 
aes from my method of rendering the evidence, I shall conclude . 


*To take a specific case. Dr. Oonder mys :—‘Take a fact af a totally different kind 
The sise (inol sda Ned seat alfurted to the fight of a butter 
ee aa ita in ita orbit.” 
Oy tay dias cathe the fies uel wares et iba have any relation Milanese oie 


distance from the sun or to tts velocity in its orbit (for this is a mere error in science, and 
has‘no real effect upon the argument), surely to any unbiassed ‘mind it must appear more 
beable that the butterfly has been adanted 
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by briefly explaining the reason why, in rendering this evidence, I was 
led to touch upon the relation of Natural Science to Natural Theology. 
© Dr. Conder says :—‘ Cultivators of science—professors and ama- 
teurs alike——are doing not a little to loosen iis authority, and especi- 
ally to imperil if not destroy its educational value, by neglecting to. 
draw the boundary line sharply round its true domain ;” and he pro- 
fesses that it is as much for the sake of science as for the sake of 
religion that he has published his criticism. Now, it was precisely 
for this very purpose of “drawing the boundary line sharply round the . 
true domain of science,” that I discussed the subject of natural theology 
at all. In the past this bonndary line has“ been encroached upon by 
the forces of transcendental dogma, and this so seriously to the detri- 
ment of science that all who wish well to her future progreas should be 
instant, in season and out of season, to clear from her path the obstruc- 
tions raised by supernatural hypotheses in general, and by the doctrine 
.of final canses in particular. Without going into the history of the 
subject, it is a matter of notoriety that science has been more hampered 
by such hypotheses and doctrines than by hypotheses and doctrines of 
any other kind; and therefore, in the interests of science, the boundary 
line should be drawn round its “ true domain,’ by inaistmg on the 
essentially distinct character of Natural Science and Natural Theology as 
separate departments of human thought. Thus only can’ the true 
educational value of natural science be maintained, and thus only can 
‘the permanent interests of Natural Theology be promoted. 


Grorct J. ROMANES. 


YOL. XLII. ) NN 


GLOTURE FOR THE ENGLISH HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


HEN we find that an Autumn Session has been called for the ex- 

press purpose of considering reform in the procedure of the 

House of Commons, we are forced to admit that urgency has been proyed 
for such reform. 

And, more than this, R EN to admit that the details of such 
reform are still matter for debate, There has, indeed, been a noteworthy 
seo-sawing of rumours and reports as to Mr, Gladstone’s intentions’ in 
regard to the now notorious First Resolution. But, inasmuch as we | 
are told that this First Resolution, or its equivalent, is as it were the 
hinge on which hangs the whole. proposed reform, I am assured it will 
be useful to remind public opinion of the real issues involved, - 

' I wish briefly to inquire whether it is not true that this First Heso-: 
lution, as at present worded, is (1) un-English ; (2) unparliamentary ; 
(8) self-destructive ; (4) useless ; and (5) unnecessary, in the sense that 
there is an alternative whiohiwill achieve all the good and do none of 
the evil i or dreaded ofthis First Resolution. 


1.—Is it not un-Enghsh ? 


Mr. Gladstone, in introducing this resolution, put forward as a main 
ahd chief argument in favour of Cléture by a bare majority, that it was 
a principle that had been adopted by most other Legislative Assemblies ; 
and he, founded his appeal most especially on the practice of our 
Colonies, “in which,” said he most truly, “the British character is 


reflected, and which ew Britiah freedom not less than we value it.’ ; - | 


Premises formulated on such high authority at once become current 


coin. We find them, for instance, in the circular issued on the Clôture `’ 
‘by the National Liberal Federation (page 8) :— 


“Q, —But is it not un-English, and only adopted by foreigners ? 
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“ A.—That is a mistake. The English in our Colonies, and the- 
Americans of the United States, have found ti indispensable.” 

And yet these premises, originating with the Premier, and dissemi- 
nated far and wide under the endorsement of the chief Liberal organiza 
tion, are distinctly and directly at variance with actual fact. 

This was partially pointed out to Mr. Gladstone at the first, and he took. 
prompt occasion to modify his sweeping assertion. “ He was sorry to- 
say he had made a mistake, owing to his infirmity of sight having 
prevented him from clearly reading his notes. He believed that a-, 
closing power existed in the Legislative Assemblies of the Cape, South 
Australia, and Victoria, but not in those of Canada, Tasmania, or New: 
Zealand,” This statement was made on February 21st, 1881, in the House: 
of Commons. On the previous 8th of December, 1850, Government had: 
received a special despatch from the Cape, stating that “the rules of” 
practice of the House of Assembly, being substantially the same as those 
of the House of Commons, there is no authorised mode of procedure for: 
directly interfering with the freedom of debate, or for abridging or ter- 
minating a discussion by Clôture.” And on February 2nd, 1881, Govern-- 
ment had received a special despatch from the Speaker of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Victoria, stating that the Clôture had been adopted as- 
a Standing Order confined to the Session of 1875-6; but that ‘‘no. 
Standmg Order having a similar object has since been adopted by the 
Assembly.” Mr. Gladstone will be the first to regret that he did not 
avail himself of official despatches so essential to the correct statement 
of his case. 

As a matter of fact, only one out of all our Colonies has in tls Legisla- 
five Assembly any Cléture rule whatever. This single colony is the 
Province of South Australia, containing under 250,000 English people, 
as opposed to the 7,000,000 resident in the other Colonies enjoying 
self-government of the Parliamentary type. And this particular rule was 
entered on the“ paper” Constitution at its first inception. There was, at 
the time no experience to go by, either in that or m any other English. 
Colony. The attempt was a mere experiment. 

The Liberal Federation adds to the clause above quoted, “The Cléture,. 
like the ballot and universal suffrage, is none the worse for having been 
proved a success abroad before being tried at home.” This nobody will. 
deny. But the converse is equally undeniable. “The Clôture is all 
the worse for having proved a failure abroad.” It will probably be- 
significant news to Mr. Gladstone and to the Liberal Federation to learn 
that in two of our Colonies, in Victoria and in New Zealand, the Clôture 
has been deliberately tried and deliberately discarded. Im the years. 
- 1876 aud 1868 respectively, the Clôture was proved a failure in those 
two Colonies. i 

And there is another vital point in the case of which no one seems. 
to have taken any notice. The lower your franchise the more is the 
chance that some men, at all events, obtain seats in the Legislative 
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Assembly who have antecedents or qualities little’ calculated to- promote 
decency in debate, respect for the wishes of others, or a proper spirit of 
deference to the general will. This is not matter of theory but of 
_ recorded results. And again, this chance, if we look to experiences, is 
considerably ‘widened if, besides a low franchise for électors, the Mem- 
bers themselves all recsive pay. “I have myself listened to debates in our 
various Colonial Assemblies ; and I believe all who have done likewise will 
concur in saying that the few really unruly Members are types of men who 
would find it difficult to obtain and retain a seat but for the concurrent 
existence of manhood suffrage and payment of Members. These two 
conditions no doubt have their good points, but they also have their bad 
—and the chief of these bad points is the fact that they at all events 
open the doors of an Assembly to a disturbing and an obstructing element. 

This element is a new element i in English Parliamentary life, and it 
is a very noteworthy fact that in our various self-governing Colonies— 
where the qualification for electors is either manhood ‘suffrage or & very 
slight property qualification, and in three of which there exists payment of 
Members—so strong is the old English’ Parliamentary instinct that in 
only one of their Legislative Assemblies does any form of Clôture exist, 
and that in two others it has been, as I have said, deliberately tried 
and ‘deliberately discarded. 

I do not think more need be said to show that it is only by ignoring 
facts that we can’ for a moment contend that Englishmen have shown 
themselves partial to Parliamentary Cléture by a bare majority. Is the 
‘House of Commons, the proud mother of a numerous Colonial offspring, 
to declare herself incapable of that self-restraint which her Colonial 
offspring still retain, and which is indeed the very essence of Parlia- 
mentary procedure? Is the House of Commons to impose upon itself 
a restraint which all experience and all facts loudly proclaim to be 
pica atl un-English in principle and in practice? ` 

2.—Is it not Unparhamentiary } 

We are told we should have Clôture by a bare majority, because the’ 
Legislative Assemblies in the United eee and on the Continent of 
Europe have it. 

0 A Tt certainly does exist in the United States. But here again we 
have the fundamental difference that there is manhood suffrage for 
-the electors, and £1,000 per annum for every Member. The result is 
one of the first lessons learned in a sojourn in the United States—vix., 
the respective estimations in which an American Representative and an 
| English “ M.P.” are held. Further comment is needless. 

b. And then as to the Continent of Europe. We are told: “ Surely 
if all Continental Assemblies find such a rule necessary, we should not 
_ hesitate in England.” ` Was there ever a more flagrant case of petitio 

principti? There are thirteen established “ Lower Houses of Parlia- 
ment” on the Continent, and in only three of these does plain Clôture by a 


—— aan 
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bare majority exist. Among Continental “Lower Houses” there is a 
majority of three-fourths against Clôture of this type. And even in 
these three minority cases—in Belgium, Denmark, and Germany—there 
is either manhood suffrage or payment of Members, or both. In five of 
the’ remaining Continental Assemblies—thoee of Hungary, Portugal, . 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain—-no form’ of Clôture whatever has been 
adopted. In free Switzerland, there is Clôture only by a two-thirds majo- 
rity. In the remaining Continental States—in France, Holland, Italy, 
and Austria—there is power of Cléture, but only after further debate. 
Mr. Gladstone's First Resolution is contrary to the practice of ten out of . 
the thirteen Lower Houses of Parliament on the Continent of Europe. 

Even if we allow the latitude of further debate, we shall find that on 
the Continent only seven out of the thirteen Assemblies agree to any 
form whatever of Cléture by a bare majority; and yet of these Conti- 
nental States many have manhood suffrage and many pay their Members. 
In a word, the experience of American and European Legislative As- 
semblies is altogether against Clôture by a bare majority, unless there 
exist also manhood suffrage’and payment of Members. And, in. many 
cases, even. where these exist, it: has not yet been found necessary to 
institute Cl6ture. The Firat Resolution, as put forward by Mr. Glad- 
stone, is adopted in practice in four only of the fourteen foreign 
Assemblies of established reputation that have been put forward in 
evidence. It would thus appear that it is unparliamentary even in 
foreign experience. 

c. But if it is contrary to ie general spirit of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment abroad, it is more particularly at variance with that particular 
form of Parliamentary Government which prevails in England. The 
House of Commons has not yet abdicated its traditional position and . 
fonctions as a portion of the English Parliament that is not a mere 
legislative machine, not a mere manufactory of Acts of Parliament, but 
actually one of the great centres of the political life of the nation. One — 
of the chief uf these functions is that of guardian of the national purse; 
and.the House of Commons shares, as a Parliamentary Chamber, in the 
grave and great duty of the redress of grievances: it has been truly 
styled the “Grand Inquest of the Nation.” And in these respects there 
is a cardinal difference between it and many of the Lower Chambers of 
other countries. And this is a cogent, unanswerable reason why the 
power to close discussion peremptorily should not be placed in the hands 
of a bare majority. Such a power is distinctly antagonistic to the uses 

to which Parliament is put in England. 


8.—Is it not Seif-destructive } 


a. The Liberal: Federation, in its circular on -the question, utterly 
condemns the First Resolution when it says :——‘A. rule giving a majority 
- absolute control over debate when it exceeds 200, and no power at all 
when it falls below that figure, unless the minority numbers less than forty, - 


a 
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ds illogical and indefensible.” Mr. Gladstone himself explicitly prefers 
“a bare majority as opposed to an artificial majority constructed in im- 
genious ways.” And. ‘yet the House of Commons is asked to pass a 
tule which is hopelessly ingenious and artificial. 

b. The self-contradictory nature of the wee stands revealed’ in 
rthe asking the “ evident sense of the House” to declare itself by a bare 
‘majority of one. If the evident sense of the House, why this stickling 
for a bare majority of one? The thing is a mere contradiction in 
c. Or again. On February 20th the Premier exclaimed :—“God forbid 
that we should see so vast an innovation introdyced into the practice of 
the House, as would be a rule of the House, under which the voice of. 
the majority was-not to prevail over that of the minority.” Heavén 
‘forbid! by all means. But then, is there not just a suspicion of:some- 


‘ thing contradictory of this principle in a rule which enacts that, if a 


” 


‘hondred Members wish to stop a debate, and even five Members, or for 
the matter of that, only one Member, object to this “evident sense of 
the House,” the voice of the majority of 100 is powerless to prevail 
over that of a minority of one? 

d. Or again, We are told the principle must be that ofa bare majority, 
.and that ingenious artificial majorities are not permissible. This prin- 
.ciple i is immediately discarded so soon as the majority is reduced to the 
magic number 200. Then the new ingenious and artificial majority of 
at least four-fifths comes into play. And this new'principle is m 
its turn thrown overboard directly the majority falls to another magic 
number, 100. Then the principle is adopted that no majority whatever 
can stop a debate. Surely, the force of self-destructive contradiction 
an no farther go. It comes to this—in a full House one man can stop 
a debate, and in a thin House one man can prevent a debate being 
stopped. i 

e. These latter objections have been summarily ruled ‘out of court | 
by the despotic rejoinder, “we must protect small minorities with whom 
all great reforms begin, and big minorities can take care of themselves.” 
This may be very true; but it is not obvious how a big minority is to 
take.care of itsel? when a bare majority rules; nor is it quite obvious . 


` why a majority should have no power whatever against a minority, pro- 


vided that minority be small and insignificant: neither is it obvious 
-how a small minority can be said to be protected, when the greater the 
majority against it the more certain its utter quashing. 
We remember there are two significations to the word “ gag.” This 
First Resolution imposes the silencing gag on big minorities, but allows 
‘foll license of theatrical gag to minute minorities. It may be true that it’ 


‘ds “ with small minorities that great reforms originate.” Yet few will be 
' ` fanatical enough to assert that the views of all small minorities are neces- 


sarily the germs of great reforms, They may be all germs of something, 
‘but n many of them are germa destined to dry up and rot of inanition or 
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innate} corruption. Why burden the over-tasked time of Parliament 
with the listening to speeches, every one of them germs, on the bare 
chance that one or other may eventually issue ina great reform. Al this 
is directly contrary to the true spirit of the age. We are hoping that 
political knowledge is spreading far and fast; we are looking to see 
reforms commend themselves to the great body of public opinion 
long before they trouble the over-taxed judgment of Parliament. These 
germs must be sifted and sorted and tried in the fire of outside public 
opinion ; and then, and then only, should they enter into the charge 
of Parliamentary discussion. 

j. The tissue of self-destructive argument is carried to its climax 
when we are told, “ A bare majority roles in legislation ; then why not 
in debate?” If we adopt this principle, what becomes of the idea of 
the small minority? It is Aristotle’s old complaint again. . People will 
discuss the ri gori before they have so much as asked si écrit. Asa matter 
of fact, a bare majority only rules in legislation subject to appeal to the 
country. No Ministry would remain in power which, by some chance 
Parliamentary majority, forced measures through that were objected to 
by the constituencies. Legislation is not final and irrevocable ; stopping 
debate is both the one and the other. It destroys the occasion once and 
for all. : The regulation of debate is, as it were, a private and not a 
public duty of the House of Commons. Debate is fundamentally 
different from legislation. And that is why, even in this First Resolution 
itself, the principle of the bare majority is very speedily discarded. 


4,—Ts3 it not Useless ? 


a. Mr. Gladstone has wisely told us that “‘to adopt an ineffective 
measure would be to aggravate the evil.” Would this First Resolution 
be effective? The evil to be overcome is Obstruction. If we take the 
trouble to look up the figures of all the bad cases of obstruction in recent - 
Sessions, we see at once that they seldom or never occur in Houses that 
could gather a majority of 200 in favour of closing a debate; and that 
they very frequently occur—and these the worst instances of outrageously 
protracted debates—when it would be even impracticable to gather 
together a majority of 100 Members. In other words, of the serions 
cases of obstruction that have called for some remedy, the milder cases 
under the new rule would require a four-fifths majority; and in the 
more severe cases the new rule would be absolutely powerless to prevent 
obstruction. It would indeed, in some cases, positively legalize obstruc- 
tion of the very worst type. The new rule enacts that the more a 
minority falls off m comparative importance—the more, that is, that it 
leaves opposition and approaches obstruction—the greater its power to 
prevent the closing of adebate. In other words, the measure suggested 
is obviously ineffective and useless to achieve the purpose for which it is 
intended, and, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, it will therefore only “ aggravate 
the evil.” 
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b. A curious point is that the scheme of a bare majority has been 
virtually declared useless by: Her Majesty’s Government. We have been 
‘told that the dare majority will never: be needed in actual practice ; 
firstly, because of the temper of the House; and secondly, because such 
“ objectionable’ use would be a direct breach in principle and in practice 


+ of the evident sense of the House. Mr. Bright’s speech was only one of 


many that dealt with the rule in this spirit, We-are told, in short, 
that decision by a majority of one is impossible in the face of the sur- 
rounding conditions. Consequently, such a rule will be useless. , < 

Recently the Opposition has been severely taken to task for forcing 
into the hands of Government powers to be used in Ireland beyond those _ 
the Government considered necessary. Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues, not without reason, expressed much virtuous indignation at 
being clothed with powers they considered they did not need. And yet 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagués press the House of Commons not only 
to clothe itself with, but to bind itself to use, powers which it declares 
‘it does not need. And the question remains, Where is the necessity, or 
indeed the desirability, of a rule which in its rigid severity is-out of all 
proportion not only to the needs, but to the possibilities of the case? .. 

c. We are asking, is not this rule useless? We arè told the initiative 
‘is explicitly with the Speaker,“ when it shall appear to the Speaker to » 
be the evident sense of the House.” It is obviously impossible that 
this can occur when a bare majority of one is necessary. Again we 
have this contradiction in terms.’ If the question is not even to be put 
unless it is the obvious sense of the House, then a bare majority will 
never be appealed to; and it is useless ‘to enact that the decision 
shall be by'a bare majority. 


5.—Is tf not Unnecessary ? 


2 The evident sense of the House, if dnly armed, can. always assert , 
itself. And the evident sense of the House is what is known as a sufi- 
cient ‘majority of the House. 

We have been told to go to the progeny of the Boue: of Commons 
for any reforms we need. In very many cases, even in the minor 
progeny of public companies ‘and public meetings, “ artificial” majori- 
ties are much in favour. Alterations in the “ Constitution Acts” of 
our Colonies, and conferences between the two Houses of the Legiala- 
ture, require “ two-thirds,” “ sufficient,’ and “absolute” majorities. In 
. the United States Congress, as in expelling a member, or overcoming 
. Presidential obstruction, a “ two-thirds” majority is required. In Swit- 
serland, as we have seen, a ‘‘ two-thirds” majority is required in closing 
a debate, 

The practical question remains—we are determined that something 
new must be done to put down obstruction. All consider it necessary to 
give some form and substance, some definite embodiment, to. the floating 
principle of the well-known cry “Divide, Divide.” The Honse, as `a 
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whole, is the owner of its own time. It is the House as a whole, and 
not any party or section of it, that claims to be able to close a debate. 
The House, as a whole, the evident sense of the House, can only mean 
a great, absolute, sufficient majority of the House. But to reduce 
such a principle to practical terms you must define. Make it two-thirds 
or three-fourths, or what you will, but make it something tangible and 
definite. 

It may be said that if the power to close a debate be given to the 
“evident sense of the House,” ipso facto, for the nonce, the rights of the 
minority are put out of court. If there be sufficient fear that the Parlia- 
mentary sense, guaranteed indeed against the active despotism of any 
party or faction, may nevertheless thus be aroused to stifle the whole- 
some ventilation of views held only by a minority—the rule might be 
modified on the following lines :— 

“ That when it shall appear to Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, during any 
debate, and after four or more members have spoken to tha (inain) question, to be 
the evident sense of the House, or of the Committee, that the question be now put, 
he may so inform the House; and if a motion be made ‘ That the question be 
now put, Mr. Speaker or the Chairman, shall forthwith put such question, &c., 
provided thet the question shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a division be 
taken, unless it shall appear to have been supported by three-fourths of tho. 
Members present.” 

Some such rule is an alternative which would achieve all the good, 
and do none of the evil contemplated or dreaded in the First Resolution 
as it stands worded. But to use a bare majority is to use a weapon 
altogether unsuited, and altogether too drastic, for the purpose ; for it 
is certain in the course of time, first of all to generate, and last of all to 
realize in practice, the idea that it is an excellent weapon for the purposes 
of partisan despotism. And to mix up this principle of a bare majority 
with ingenious and artificial restrictions is to ask the House of Commons 
to impose on itself rules of procedure which are at once un-English, unpar- 
lhamentary, self-destructive, useless, and unnecessary. 

Grogren Bapen-Powz.t. 


FOREIGN BIRDS AND ENGLISH POETS. 


UR poets-have had only an indifferent repertory of foreign birds, or 
rather—seeing how backward natural history was till the pre- 

sent century—it is perhaps more to the purpose to say that they have 
made only an indifferent use of those they had. Their list comprises 
the following—the ostrich, pelican, vulture, condor, bird of Paradise, 
humming-bird, flamingo, stork, crane; and some caged birds—canarioa, 


` cockatoos, and parrots. | 


Now the natural history of poetry is derived from three sources: from 
Greek and Roman mythology, from fables, and from heraldry. These 
are all of questionable authenticity; but, on the other hand, they may, each 


_ of them, be said to present certain features specially suitable for poets’ 


purposes, for the “facts” in myths, fables, and coats of arms rest on the 
vaguest authority, are hazy ih outline, and sketchy i in detail, and possess a 
delightful elasticity in application. They have no angular certainties 
about them, no uncompromising and positive lumps of grit, in them. 
They never get any harder than clay, and submit readily therefore to 
fanciful manipulation, But these very merits, if I may call them so, 
have had a somewhat injurious effect upon poetry wherever it aimed, as 


the poets themselves assure us it always ‘does, at fruéh. Moreover, by 


going one after the other to the same restricted sources of information, 


the poets have laid themselves open to the charge of a monotony in error 
almost amounting to plagiarism ; 


nasa eee ee 
Of the general result of absurdity, the inevitable consequence of looking 


_ for Nature in heraldry, I need say nothing. . When a Marvell actually 


went out into the fields and observed what he afterwards wrote, the world 


‘ obtained not only poetry but poetry from the life; or when a Keatg 
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translates into words his own intuitive and tender sympathy with the 
out-of-doors about him, the result is the poetry of Nature herself. But 
with the hearthrog poets, if I may make a phrase, the poets who mt 
looking into the fire and trying to remember what they have ever heard 
or read about a particular object in Nature, the outcome appears to be 
invariably either a reminiscence of a myth or of some device on a coat 
of arms, or else a simple quotation. With regard to foreign birds, 
every poet has been more or less of the “hearthrug” order from necessity, 
as of course no amount of personal observation of English bird nature 
would have given the writer an insight into the appearance or character 
of, say, vultures or ostriches, But this being granted, it need not follow 
that poets should take on trust—on the authority too of professed and 
acknowledged nonsense—-the most unfavourable views of the natures 
and habits of those birds. The poet’s instinct, I take it, should be to- 
wards a universal tenderness. Ido not mean towards that sentimen- 
talism which leads men to wring their hands over partridge-shooting, 


_"Mourned Aioni dading youth,” 

and to gush over “the lesser celandine,” but a perfectly healthy 
sympathy with Nature, which refuses under any circumstances to call 
vultures “loathsome” and ostriches “unnatural.” Yet nearly all the 
poets who refer to these birds do so’ in these or in similar terms, and, to 
add to the original offence of ever entertaining such opinions, give their 
reasons for doing so. As if it justifies abuse of vultures to say that one 
“ gnawed the liver of Prometheus |” 

An apologist of the vulture would have very little trouble in 
rehabilitating “ Pharaoh’s chickens.” The vulture is as often as not 
“the eagle” of Holy Writ, and in the sacred myths of the East it 
occupies a position of positive grandeur as a “ vehicle” of a god and, in 
the person of Jatayus, the Vulture King, almost divine itself. This bird 
is the original of the pelican, with which the poets are in full synfpathy ; 
it stood in Egyptian hieroglyphics as the symbol of virility. It 
gave rise to the superb fancies of the roc* and the simurg, that stand 
incarnate in Hindoo mythology as the feathered god Garuda. And 
where, in all the range of auguries, shall we find another to match that 
omen of the ‘Twelve Vultures, which the destinies of Rome irresistibly 
obeyed? From its traditions alone, therefore, it would not be at all 
difficult to advance the vulture to a place of dignity, but in actual 
nature it is undeniably majestic. The vulture will bully the best eagle 
that ever flew in Shelley, andin power of wing farexcelit. Longfellow 
knows the bird as it is, and what does he say? 


* Rogers, hoping to improve on Milton's ternflo vulture, 


“í On Imenus bred,” 
Merion the form of a ‘‘ condor,” which he apostrophizes as ‘ Roe of the West ;” and 
ball objecting to the Russian Piet considered aquiline, addromes Muscovy 
as “the Northern Condor.” But the majestio vulture 1s not otherwise referred to. i 
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“ Circle aloft and exila on pinions majastio tho altare, 

Like the implacable soul of a chieftain slaughtered in battle.” 
And this one couplet goes a long way towards refuting the hideous 
prejudices of onr own poets, who never saw a-vulture, but constructed it 
By a synthetic process of their own that looks like a travesty of 
Professor Owen’s. Taking the claw of a harpy (which mythology threw 
in their way as being “a vulture’s”) they fitted on to it legs that wade in 
_ carnage, a body stuffed with the flesh, and especially eyes, of dead men, 
and then a head that was perpetually plunging into Prometheus’ liver— . 
and to this monstrosity of their own creation they are perpotually 
paying their homage in unbounded insults like the Obi men of Africa, 
who dance round their fetish, which they have tagged together ont of 
all kinds of abominable odds and ends, and shout their abuse to it. 

The poets’ vulture has three aspects—as a bird of prey (which it is 
not), a bird of ill-omen (which it was not), and a bird of general horror. 
There is indeed nothing too abominable to be called “ vulture,” and 
nothing too abominable for the vulture to do. The bird has 
therefore, as may be imagined, some terrible moments with the poets. 
Thus “prey-bird” is a disagreeable name, “ flesh-bird” is worse, and 
“death-bird” is worst of all; while the odious references to ‘ the 
vultures sick for battle” are sufficient-to sour any birds against 
humanity. 

“The hope of torturing him, smalls like a heap ' 
l Of corpses to a death-bird after batile.” 
“ Its wings rain contagion ” (from being saturated with the reek of 
various carnage), and it joins “ the wild-dog and the make, the wolf and 
the hyena grey, in a horrid truce to eat the dead.” “ Abominable 
harpies”” is one poets apostrophe of the vulture; while a dosen 
conspire to abuse the bird for feeding on victims that are still living. 
. They forget that their own superlative eagle, the bird that can do no 
wrong, is also guilty of all these malpractices, but remember them 
bitterly against the valture at every opportunity. . 

Conquerors that have not the approval of the poets are called vultures 
—thua, Alexander the Great (Thomson), France (Montgomery), Germany 
(Falconer), Russis (Campbell)—and the worst of human vices and most 
horrible of human sufferings have the handle of “ vulture” fitted on to 
them ; “ the vulture of trouble,” “ vulture revenge,” “ vulture oppression, a 
“ valture destruction,” “ vulture folly,” “ vulture greed.”* 

‘Circe was a “vulture witch;” the Fury had “ vulture claws; a. 
murderer has “vulture eyes,’ and his deeds are “vultures ;” while 
volture-mind, vulture-thought, and a vulture-grasp ‘are all the worst- 


f 


> BOY Se ree eer eee AT eo ee ore a Soo Homer anà Laon 
Despair and Hate, ; 
When, like bwin valtares, they hung feeding, 
On each heart's wounds.” 


‘t Famine or 


Blight, 
‘Pestilence, War, and kes hare never light 
Upon ite mountain peaks, vultures.’ 
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intentioned possible. Even a feather from a vulture’s wing becomes 
(from the bad purpose for which it is of course used) “a cursed 
quill.” This is the purely ideal bird, the vulture of invention; but 
its inaccuracies are not redeemed by any greater fidelity to fact in the 
poets’ rendering of what they suppose to be the vulture of Nature. 

It springs from Davies “ high-sounding cliffs” upon the pairing dove 
and “bears it away,” it “ravages the flocks” grazing on Milton’s hill- 
sides, “ strikes at an heron” in Spenser, and is always catching Shelley’s 
everlasting “snake.” Cowley, Quarles, Akenside, Gray, and others 
make it a prey hunter——and all because Homer set the mistake rolling 
by saying it pounced on a victim. And it is not even certain that 
Homer meant a vulture | | 

Yet, if the poets could have only seen in the flesh one of the lowest 
type of vultures, how ludicrous would their runaway imagination have 
seemed! They would have observed a shabby-looking fowl of dirty white 
plumage and apparently about the size of an able-bodied hen pacing 
seriously along the high road, taking each step, with its legs set 
well wide apart, with all the circumspection of a Chinaman, but 
keeping its eyes as keenly about it for chance morsels of refuse asa . 
London scavenger. ‘The traffic, both of vehicles and foot passengers, may 
be considerable, but the vulture is there as a municipal institution—and 
knows it. No one thinks of molesting it; indeed if it chose to obstruct 
the footway, the natives would make way for it; children let them alone, 
and dogs do not run after them. So they go plodding through their 
day's work, solemn and shabby and hungry, uncomplaining and poor, and 
at night flap up into some tree and quietly dose off to sleep. This is 
the lowest, the meanest of all the vulture family, but what is there to 
lose one’s temper over in the poor dust-and-dirt bird, this hardworking and 
dull-lived vulture? Why bombard it with such magnificent abuse and 
waste so much expensive poetic frenzy over a bird that will breakfast 
with relish off a dirty dish-clont and lunch, dine, and sup on the recol- 
lection of its breakfast? As Wordaworth said to the robin that would 
go on chasing a butterfly, I would say to the poets who persist in pur- 
suing the vulture:— 

. “Love him, or leave him alone, ” 

Of the Ostrich— the steele digesting bird,” -as Quarles delights in 
calling 1t—the poets had only the usual popular ignorance. For them 
this magnificent fowl was “ the silliest of the feathered kind,” and a 
“feathered fool,” because they, the poets, believed antiquity, when it 
told the story of the ostrich burying its head in the sand, and thinking 
that it could not be seen because it could not see. So, it is trae— 


‘* ‘Whole nations, fooled anna iat or pride, 
Ther ostrich heads in be Fara P 


but an ostrich never does so. On the a ee next to the goose, it | 
is one of the very wisest of birds. It takes a good horse and a good 
man to make one Arab of the Desert, and it takes three Arabs of the 


? 
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Desert to hunt one ostrioh—and then they do not kill it, as a rile; 


while if the ‘ostrich only gets the wind fairly afterwards, they have not 
a chance. 

It-is also one of the most careful of parents—the male and female 
vying with each’ other, even to & breach of the domestic peace, in 
attending to their eggs and young. _ Yet the poets said it was “ formed 
of God, without a parent’s mind !” and believed (or pretended to believe, 


which, in Cowper especially, was worse) that it “ committed its eggs in- - 
cautions to the dust!” It is amusing to find Montgomery-'thus’ 


apologising for the ostrich’s supposed neglect of its treasures— 


‘© Fest thou expelled the mother from thy h 
on E n 
Ah ino. The mother in me knows her part. 
You glorious sun is warmer than’my heart.” 


' Tt seems almost a pity that the poets did not know the tradition that 


the ostrich hatches her eggs simply by looking at them. vee openitigs 
here for imagination and metaphor! 
“ Greedy is a favourite ostrich, or “ optridge,” epithet.in poetry ; but 


. it was reserved for Lovelace to condense their animadversions into a 
quatrain of errors :— _ l i 


‘t Ostrich ! ‘Thou feathered fool, and easy prey, | ] 
' © That sails to thy house vessel need’st ! 
Snakes thy gubter-neck hiss all the day,, 


Then in thy iron mess ab supper food’ st id 


' Such, then, is the sum of the posts’ ostrich love; but T would hesitate | 


to pronounce it adequate in either quantity or quality. 
‘The sed pelican—subject divmie 
For poetry,” 
say Marvell. And-yet, but for one very notable aeon the ee 
pelican might be summed up as an “indulgent desert-bird,” that Kills 
herself to feed her young. The absurdity of this might have been sup- 
posed immense enough even ‘to strike a poet, but no—one after the 


- othet we find them insisting on the mother pelican sacrificmg her life: 
-to give ‘her children a meal. It was well enough for Savage %9 say— 


“Tn the soft pelioan la love 

e r 
but those who extend this devotion unto self- destruction stretch the idea 
too far. Thus, Moore, always an’enemy to sense, aings— 

4 No, chains as they rankle, thy blood as it runs, 
Rd Codes octal dear to thy sons-— 
Whose hoart ke the ang of the desert-bird’s nest, 
Drink love in each lif p that flows from thy breast ” 


‘The “ notable exception” alluded to above is, of course, Montgomery’s | 
lengthy poem, “The Pelican Island,” in which the “solemn pellicon” 


receives such an elaborate delineation as has not fallen to the lot of 
any other bird in all the range of .poetry. , For the most part the 
natural history of the poem is of a high order, and this, too, without 


tie 
» 


. detracting materially from the beanty of the passages in which we meet _ 


with such very a aad accuracy. - 


A 
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t The noble birds, E EEEN ania’ 
A nest of weeds among the giant-grass, 
That waved in lights and shadows o'er the soil. 
There, in sweet t om, yes why, 
The patient dam, who ne'er till now known 
Parental instinct, brooded o'er her gga, 
E E pak 
That life was hatahing ia their berle sh 
Then from a wild, rapacious bird of prey, 
Tamed by the kindly process, she became 


Her mate himself the tha cotenna ower one, 
F his sloth, restrained his a 
And ranged the aky and fished the stream for her; 
Or, when o’er-wearied nature forved her off 
To shake her torpid feathers in the breese, 
And bathe her bosom in the oooling flood, 
He Laser ret ae and falt bekie every uhh 
While the plump nestlings against his heart, 
The tandaruon tha zx ] hes 
ea, -unwillingly resign 
When, Bons Gok Gah Ge cue cr an hour, 
She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 
With pecking bill and ory of fond distros, 
Answered by by him with murmurs of delight, 
Whose gutturals, harsh to her, were love's own music, 
Tea aeti og down like Lasn upon the wine, 
Seri ET o ai 
go kay A E E sat 
ver while beneath the comfort of her wings, 
aad crowded y quite filled the nest: 
E AE ately a not sounder, when the wind 
sad he pen ikoni a CUL 
Toh peer ae wie es har 
Or nights more beautiful with silent stars, 
Than, in that hour, the mother Pelican, 
When the warm tumult of affection sunk 
Into calm and dreams of what they were, 
Dreams more delicious than reality. 
He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 
With jealous aye the raven ın the 
And the rank sea-mews whirlmg round the cliffs,” 


The remarkable poem from which this extract is made rescues the 
pelican very effectually from the category of totally-neglected birds. 
Otherwise, it would only have lived in verse as a “ desert-bird,”’ 
which it is not—that commits suicide out of affection, which it does 
ae “ His an ibis brandishing her 

And in loose folds sagen ens nook.” 

Garth’s solitary reference to the ibis—a bird upon which rested so 
much of the superstition of old Egypt—is a striking instance of the 
curious preferences shown by the poets. The sanctity and mystic 
potencies of the ibis are among the earliest records of bird-lore, and its 
absence from poetry can only be accounted for by its corresponding 
absence from heraldry; Garth’s single reference to the bird resulting 
from his own creation of an imaginary crest. Another illustration of 
the same caprice as to birds is, the complete silence of our poets as to 
the flamingo, and except again in Montgomery (and an incidental 
allusion in Shelley) I do not know where I should look for it between 
Chaucer and Wordsworth. 
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ee 


Or fed and in ecital lines, . 

Watched by air mali, whose clarion scream 
All in an instant woke tho startled troop, 

That mounted like a glorious exhalation ` 

Nor paused till, on some lonely coast ting, 
Again their gorgeous cohort’ took the fi 


. The flamingo is not, of ‘course, a bird that our poets need be expected, 
to know weil, seeing how little they know of their own nightingales and 
doves, but it is well worth noting how, while they ignore such’ notable 
birds as the ibis and flamingo, they should conspire to immortalize the 
“ wic-sac” plover. 
One of the most conspicuous curiosities of natural history is, 2 no 
doubt, the friendly alliance between Leviathan and the “eicae” plover— - 
‘¢ The bold bird on the banks of the Nil . 
-That picks the teeth of the dire ” 
Herodotus was the first to tell Europe of this phage of Egyptian 
crocodile worship, and there is nothing to add to his nccount. The 
sic-sac, finding the crocodile asleep with its jaws open, flits round the 
reptile’s head, hawking for insecta that infest its maw, and even pecks 
up those that have settled inside the jaws, the crocodile lying as placid 
and contented during the soothing opération asa cow when. starlings. 
are keeping off flies from its face. Spenser; curiously enough, cites the 
procedure of the sic-aac as an instance of the small compelling the great, 
making it enter the jaws of Leviathan as a conqueror rather than a 


humble minister : 
“ Besides the fruitfall share of muddie Nile 
outetretch 


And fet hi fo eae hares te oe provide 


LS es his pts that with black vermine swell ; 


I am not éure that this extension of the ons parable, itself so very 
poetical, is attended with any SONADAS. Nor does Moore’s manaiatipn 
of it benefit the original fact. 
s" The puny bird that dares with’ teasing hum 

f ' Within the crocodile’s stretoh'd jaws to come,” 

is the poet’s characteristically inaccurate reference to the sio-sac, for he 
makes the error of supposing. it—from its legendary name of trochilus— ~ 
to be a “ pone ae bird. It does not “hum” at all, its own note 
' being “sic-sac.” He then says it is “ teasing,” when, of course, it is 
especially comforting to Leviathan, and is present at the banquet by his | 
express invitation. Indeed, the crocodile always takes care to warn the 
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sic-sac that it is going to shut its oe , for fear its little friend rat 
get accidentally hurt! The real point, therefore, and which the poets 
carefully avoid, is the curious league and compact, for mutual comfort, 
between such incongruous creatures. 

The stork has very few, but they are all thoroughly appreciative, 
references ; for even Quarles’s “ chattering” is meant in a complimentary 
sense—that the bird is sociable and of a chattery kind. They are 
“by God’s appointment” the birds of “ Lebanon’s aspiring. pride of 
cedars,” and wherever nesting are “ by liberty and peace carest.” Their 
migrations are considered, perhaps, from the eye of the birds, to be 
something more intelligent than ordinary ; and, while several poets ask 
in wonder how the stork can possibly do so, one poet boldly attributes 
to them “human virtues.” They are, moreover, the emblems of “ true 
piety,’ (for the poets still hold with the fiction of the young stork carry- 
ing its mother about on its back), and of liberty; but why of liberty 


they do not explain. 
i more wise, 


In common, ranged aoue, woods their way, 

Intelligent of seasons, oad sot f 

Their airy caravan; high over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 

Eaaing their flight—so steers the proident crane.” 
This “embody’d flight” of the migrating crane is a poetical image as 
old as the Iiad——and therefore older—but it is one to which many 
besides Milton have recourse as a simile from Nature for discipline 
and mutual reliance. Itis a pity that the “mutual wing” should be 
a fiction, for the idea that each bird resta its head on the back of the 
bird before it in flight, is a charming one. But the other feature of the 
crane’s personality—its stateliness in walking—which is popular with 
the poets, is undeniably accurate ; for, as Drayton says, 

“ The stately crane doth stryde* as though he marched to Warre.” 


. It is, however, as usual, a legend that chiefly attracts the posts to 
the bird, and reference to “that small infantry warred on by the 
cranes” is, as a rule, the pretext for its introduction. These pigmies,t 
of which we read so much, were, the poets tell us, a tiny race of 
doubtful localization, who plundered the nests of the cranes “ of 
Scythia,” as they needed the shells for building themselves houses. 
Bat, as it happens, they were chiefly “ cavalry,” and not infantry, for they 
rode to the campaigns on lambs and kids. The general impression 
seems to be that the cranes used to get the best of the fighting—which 
is hardly to be wondered at, seeing that the warrior “ longshanks”’t had 
so much the better of their opponents in size ; for the pigmies, it would 
appear, were of such indifferent stature and strength that they had to 


* Spenser says, “And stalking stately as a crane, doth stryde at every step.” The 


image is a favourite one. 
+ ‘Tribes of pigmy birth, 
Who freeze alive, nor dead in dust repose, 
High hung in forests to the casing mows.” — Rogers. 
t “Crane” mæ“ Long-ahanks.” 
VOL. ILII. 0 0 
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_ fell corn with hatchets, as if it had been a forest, 'and to clear away 
from under it when the stalks came eens down. Yet they were a 
race of an admirable fortitude. 

But in itself the crane has much to commend ‘it’ to more poetical 
consideration than it has ever received. Its trumpet-note deserved some 
more dignified reference than mere “clamour” or “ scream,” while its 
conspicuous elegance would command remark in any ‘one who wrote of 
it from observation. Cranes are also of singular intelligence (punctuality 
is in itself wisdom, and “ punctual” i is: one of its poetical epithets from 
antiquity), for though they do sot carry stones in their claws to balance 
themselves when they fly, nor sand’ in their beaks, as the ancients. 
thought, and ‘heraldry still believes; and though they have not that — 
sagacity in the detection of. crime which is supposed to have brought 
the murderers of Ibycus to the gallows; yet they are as wise as shephetds’ 
dogs—and I do not know anything wiser than that, unless it be Mother 
Shipton or the “ Vox Stellarum” of Old Moore. 

It was a favourite, both as a pet and a roast, among all the nations . 
of antiquity, and in more modern times has been the diah. of honour at, 
royal banquets in all the countries of Europa. - It was and is a 
favourite device and crest, and heraldry is full of cranes. It was'a 
favourite in fables—was a favourite wedding present ;* in fact, a favourite . 
_ everywhere, and with everybody, except the poets. 

` As the Bird of Paradise is a crow, it shares its conscious clumsiness of 
leg and foot. The poetical savage of New Guinea recognized these appen- 
dages as a blemish, and when preparing the bird’s akin for sale, sed to, 
"out them off. 
' The “ Bird of Paradise”’—the “ Phenix” Birds of the: Sun, “ Birds of 

God,” for these ara among its titles—therefore came into the European 
market legless, and, still legless, found its way into heraldry and 

poetry. Whenever used as a creat (and it, has splendid heraldic tradi- 
tions) it bore some such motto as “ Nil mihi terra,” “ Semper sublimis,” 
_ t Terram indignata fugit,” “ Non sum terra tua ;” and whenever it occurs 
in poetry it is either as being perpetually afloat, feedmg on dew, 
sleeping on the wing, or « resting” in mid-air. 

Jinnæus himself gave an apparent confirmation to the myth by naming 
the emerald Birds of Paradise, “ apoda > and Buffon seems really to have 
believed they were legless ; while Tavernica recording the fiction of their 
becoming intoxicated on nutmegs, and of ants eating off their legs as 
they lay helpless on the ground, misled Moore into singing of 

3 ion eens Sr a treet food 
hath tured them o'er the summer flood.” 

The plumage of the Birds of Paradise has always been Hai 
request all over the East, their price being paid in pearls by Indian 
* “From the facb of nine cranes being recorded among the presents recelved aš the 


aip eae ET More, of Loacloy, i in 1567, it would that these birds 
were By eam ma Fen e Se thee ae British Birds and their Houni, -` 


+ 
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princes, or m slaves; the perfect skin of the “ Emerald” species being 
considered a fair equivalent for a beautiful girl, In one solitary in- 
stance its flesh also was placed beyond price, for Heliogabalus, deter- 
mined to eat “the phænix,” -ordered the rare fowl in Arabian woods 
embossed, 
“That no second knows nor kind,” 

to be caught for the table. Eventually he received a Bird of Paradise, 
and convinced from its beauty that. it was the veritable Phoenix, he ate 
it up and went to his fathers contented. 

In Nature, nothing can be more strangely poetical than this feathered 
wonder, and never surely was any beauty so false; for the pride that 
it takes in its own, loveliness often betrays the Bird of Paradise to 
the hunter, whilst its floatmg, trailing plumes prevent it from finding 
refuge where other birds are safe. In eona penak contrast to such 
exquisite adornments is its coarse beak, harsh raven’s voice, and favourite 
cockroach diet. Altogether, it abounds with such “morals” as poets 


usually delight to draw, but in this case they have been rejected even by, 


Eliza Cook and Mrs, Hemans. It is very difficult to discover any 
principle in such rejection of “ opportunities ;” but as it is with the Bird 
of Paradise, so it is with the humming-bird. 
‘¢ Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly ?”’ 
aske one poet, and the rest answer the question each to his own fancy. 
Some say half fly, half bird ; others, half bee and half bird. Some make 
it all bee, and others all fly, while the remamder distribute it in irregular 
fractions òver the three. 
But there is little or no beauty in the poet’s treatment of the hamming- 

bird—a theme that prose writers have often invested with such bewitching 


charm, 


“ Thou lovely Bee-bird, may’st thou rove 
Thro’ spicy vale and citron BOTS 
And woo and win thy 


With plume pst bright,” 
is only very indifferently “ poetical ;” while the continuation, 
‘The rapid fly, more heard than seen, 
Mid orange of polished grea,” 
is, farther, incorrect. The silent flash of a humming-bird, if once seen, 
can never be forgotten, nor.ever “ heard.” 
Nor, when a poet begins an ode to the humming-bird, 


‘ Minstrel of the feathered kind,” 


is it possible to entertain any serious respect for the writer's apprecis- 
tion of Nature, however pretty it may be to represent the humming- 
bird as being the “ bird-kind’s epitome.” 

It possesses, apparently, a special attraction for lady-poets—Mra. 
Hemans, Eliza Cook, Mary Howitt, and Charlotte Smith, all expati- 
ating, but without any origmality, upon this feathered miracle, Camp- 
bell calls the humming-birds “ swans of rainbows,” and the same 

0o02 
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attractive-idea seems to be A i in Montgomery’s i doras of 
humming-birds, while Roger» “ fairy king of flowers” is unmistakably 
good ; but he shares in the -poets’ error’ of the hamming-bird's { song 
divine.” 

As a bird of beauty, then, the humming-bird is wasted: while regard 
is canvassed for it on the fictitious virtue of its song! This is surely , 
- a curious reversal of Nature’s intention. 

Among the “ caged birds”. of the poeta, exotics prized either p 
song or plumage, are the canary, cockatoo, macaw, and parrot. Lyttelton 
rescues the first from total neglect by his charming verse :— 

“t A bird for Theo in silken bonds I hold, , 


Gay finds a simile for Frenchmen in the cockatoo,— ' 


“Wihasateieied © tn lahan feathers tee oats 


and for courtiers in macaws. The parrots, poor wretches | Seated with: 
a postulating resemblance to man,” find no friend or even apologist. 

Bot Sir William Jonee—and Ae knew this bird’s delightful anes 

essociations—has a word of admiration for it :— 


Fan arly p ic agi a l 
With wary gold snd norig emeralds orown’d : 


Peck ee aed ene 

And again, in the hymn to cae the Cupid of Hindostan,— 
` “O thou for ages born, yet ever young, — 

And hen thy Io ali a be ng ri 

E tie ign ak ra ie ane kiN ; 
For the parrot is a notable bird in the Hast, and, above all, as the 
bird of love and the steed of the god of the blossom-headed snows, 
exacts the reverence of the Hindoo millions. But in English poetry it 
is only the ape among the birda; “an odious libel'on the human voice.” 
_ Cowper especially went out of his way to affront the parrot—simply 
because it can be taught-to imitate human speech, and because it can _ 
only say as much as it is taught! To base a reproach against the poet 
for such a display of ill-nature may seem trivial and whimsical enongh, 
but if many such instances of unnecessary and commonplace pre- 
jadice are accumulated, it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
the poet’s perpetually vaunted “sympathy with Nature’ does not 
really exist. The parrot is a bird of extraordinary beauty and astonish- 
ing intelligence. Few feathered things rival it in brilliance and variety of 
plumage, and none in the size of its brain. Moreover, it is emphatically 
a creature of freedom and space, and requires for ita proper setting a 
background with at least a grove of trees, or a great sweep of open sky, 
or an old ruin with its battlement fretted by age into crevices and loop- 
holes—and, above all, it is a creature of sunlight. Those who have heard 
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them gossiping together in pleasant soft undertones, as they swung like 
blossoms on the trees; or have seen them, as if some swift gust of wind 
had suddenly taken colour, sweep across an open space, never think of 
parrots as mere old-maids’ pets. Indeed, for any one to do so shows a 
-lack of tenderness towards Nature that is not either attractive or poetical. 
It is we, the men and women of a sunless country, that cage up parrots 
in our smal] rooms, and it seems hardly worthy, therefore, of the Poet 
of the Idiot Lad to sneer at the captive stranger— 
“ Freught with anti the Indian bi 
That writhes and ohatters in her ae aie! 

Nor, seeing that it is human beings who teach parrots the use andabuse 
of words, does it seem to me fair of the poets to hang so much prejudice 
against the bird on such a peg. 

: Pua, Rosson. 


‘DIOCESAN -SYNODS.* ` 


HE most vital interests of a Church are concentrated in. those 
fanctions which nearly 20,000 parochial clergy in the Church of 
England discharge, and which, substantially the same everywhere, 
‘differ with indefinite variety as regards local circumstances. ` Pastoral 
doings which would fill some churches, would empty others. There are 
localities in which an amount of warmth, light, and colouring, likely to 
produce a parochial conflagration elsewhere, is successfully thrown into 
the services. Nay, of two parishes both lying within the penumbra of 


_ the same manufacturers’ chimney-clouds, ‘one pastor lies imprisoned 
‘under sentence of law for proceedings which have brought the other an | 


increase of honour and emolument directly from the Crown ; Ile crucem 
pretiwn sceleris tulit, kic diadema. Thus there is abundance of divors- 
ence in the practical standard both of duties and of practical conse- ` 
quences to demand the joint deliberations of the clergy ; besides a great 
deal in the relations existing between presbyter and bishop to stimulate 
them to deliberate. The diocese is the accepted unit of area for those 
relations, and, accordingly for those deliberations. Yet amidst the in- 


‘tensely accentuated energies’ of modern life, the men thus heavily 


weighted with solemn responsibilities, amongst endless diversity of cir- 
cumstances, either stagnate in helplees isolation, or merely meet in 
little knots in their rural deaneries. But these last never come in 
mutual contact; and the whole body never meet their bishop face to 
face, save to listen in silence to his charge. Supposing them ever so 
nearly unanimous on any point which the shifting eddies of popular 
opinion are assailing, they have no means.of consolidating their minds 
in a decision which might carry weight even for their own guidance; 


while for the want of the moral support which such decisions might - 


| * Bounded on « papar ead before ho London Clergy sè Bion Collage, March 21, E 
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give them, the bishops are helplessly weak. The wild clamour 
of popular faction beats on the open breaches of the Church without 
& breakwater anywhere to stay it. The double-quick march of modern 
times, and the instantaneous shock with which their crises strike, 
demand of the guardians‘and administrators of all institutions a perfect 
organisation. 

Without this the wisdom of the wisest among them can never ensure 
a wide-awake readiness, nor turn to account a “ look-ahead” vigilance. 
For want of this we are in a state in which no signs of the times, how- 
ever clearly read, can do us good. The forces of the Church are 
never mobilised and ready. Our Convocations, especially that of 
Canterbury, demand reform; but all reform'there will be without 
result, until a vigorous machinery exists for maturing, formulating, and 
maintaining at an adequate pressure a sufficient volume of clerical 
opinion. That is at present a rudis indigestaque moles ; its scattered 
elements exist as fortuitous atoms, but nowhere find cohesion, concen- 
tration, and mutual support. Our Convocations cannot represent more 
than exists—viz, opinion in the nebulous, inert, and passive state 
merely. And, until the clergy regain their Diocesan Synods, in that 
state it will remain. 

Meanwhile opinion governs the world, but im the concentrated, 
energetic, and operative state only. Those who carry their opinions 
thus at fall cock, ready to discharge them in an impressive form, 
aweep everything before them. Such opinions circulate as on a 
railway ready laid for their transmission. The Church of England alone 
never has her rails laid down. Give the clergy their proper synods, 
and every one of these fugitive atoms will find itself rallied, sifted, 
polarized. The voice of the pastorate, so long silenced, will assert 
itself, A weight of increasing preponderance will at once be felt in 
the scale of every useful Church reform, a check imposed on the 
specious nostrams of mischievous crotcheteers. No proved abuse in 
Church matters would be worth a session’s purchase when thé fall, 
steady breeze of authoritative discussion had once set in. 

I suppose, if any great bishop of the early ages could vimt earth 
again, and measure the Church of England by his own earthly experi- 
.ence, he would be astonished at finding bishops everywhere, but their 
synods nowhere—heads retaining their animation, but severed from 
their bodies. The amaieur assembly known as a Diocesan Confer- 
ence is to be regarded, for reasons which I will state further on, as a 


modern caricature of the synod only, whatever ot 


such an assembly may possess. 

The synodical idea is directly deducible from that 
held in plurality which stamps the Christian cor 
earliest downwards throughout all the purest agel 
which, most comprehensive in its range and scope, 
most broadly and deeply on the nomenclature of | 
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clergy, meant originally the lot or share Seer ‘which each individual 
has'in some common privilege. 

-The organic idea stated by St. Paul, | Cor. xii. -27, “Yp. T 
body of Christ, and members individually (of it),” pervades the entire 
organization. As membership i in one body combines laity and clergy 
alike, so colleagueship in one office, whether episcopate, presbytery, -or . 

- diaconate, pervades all who share it. - Each of the original apostles thus ’ 
shared ‘one “ ministry and apostleship.” Paul and Barnabas thus re- | 
ceived “ the right hands of fellowship (xowwvlac)”’t from them—not a 
‘mere concordat of recognition, but a pledge of incorporation. The 
same idea pervades the presbytery; and it is noteworthy that, with ex- 
ceptions which only prove the rule,t they appear in the New Testa- 
‘ment in the plural only. “The elders among you I exhort as one of 
themselves,” is St. Peter’s style to them (1 Peter v. 1). Bishop Lightfoot, 
indeed, holds that “the episcopate was formed not out.-of the 
apostolic order by localization, but out of the presbyteral by eleva- 
tion; and?” that “the title; which originally was common to. all, 
came at length to be appropriated to the chief among them.’’$ 
Thus .the term presbyter occurs repeatedly in Eusebius|| as the 
official designation in an early age where bishop would have displaced it 
` in a later, and “so late as the third century the, Roman epitaphs of 
bishops do not give the title of episcopus.” 9 The term “ presbyter” 
thus links the apostolate with the subsequent episcopate, and preserves 
, -through successive stages of development the organic unity of office ; 
and thus in the sub-apostolic and post-apostolic ages we find the normal 
unit of area in the diocese, in which the.council of presbyters, with the 
attendihg complement of deacons, under their presiding bishop, became 
everywhere the normal organization. The fellowship (xowwyia) thus 
-strongly impressed by apostolic hands on the infant Church, is never 
wholly lost sight of throughout all the ages, and its permanent expression 
is found in the synod, whether acumenic, provincial, or diocesan. This 
becomes fainter as we reach the age in which a presbyter, told off from 
the body to a distinct parish, attains gradual isolation from his brethren. 
' But, this comes some centuries later, and marks a declining organisa- 
tion. Everywhere, till that decline, the idea is that of a. brotherhood 
- or corporate office, a unity of function pervaded by an energy. of; . 
brotherly love. It follows that the synod exhibits the presbytery in ifs | 
normal state. It is no mere confluence of units before distinct, as. our 
modern experience suggests, but the resumption by the aggregate body 
of ‘that unity which is its essence, and which is only suspended by tho 
+» Acta i. 17, 25. 
+ Acts i 25; Gal ii 9.- E se H. tii 82, calls thems lapòs drverd\e 


a area “The glorious com eee eae in the Ts Down. 
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accident of locality distributing men in their allotted fields of work. 
The only variable element-is the greater or less ascendancy obtained by 
the bishop. Bishop Lightfoot,* after examining the stages of growth 
which led to the general prevalence of episcopacy, says, “The original 
relation of the bishop to the presbyters which this investigation reveals 
was not forgotten even after the lapse of centuries. Though set over 
the preabyters, he was still regarded as in some sense one of them.” This 
he shows by citing Irenæus and Clement of Alexandria, and adds, “The ` 
functions of the bishop and presbyter are thus regarded as substantially 
the same.in kind, though different in degree, while the functions of the 
diaconate are separate from both. More than a century and a half 
later, this view is put forward with the greatest distinctness by the most 
learned and the most illustrious of the Latin fathers ;” and adduces in 
proof the words of Hilary Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and Augustine. He 
adds that, “even in the fourth and fifth centuries, when the indepen- 
dence and power of the episcopate had reached its maximum, it was 
still customary for a bishop in writing to a presbyter to address him as 
‘ fellow-presbyter,’ thus bearing testimony to a substantial identity of 
order. Nor does it appear that this view was ever questioned till the 
era of the Reformation. . .. . Nor was it only in the language of 
the Church that the memory of this fact was preserved. Even in her 
practice indications might here and there be traced which pointed to a 
time when the bishop was still only the chief member of the presbytery;” 
and he cites a crucial instance in the cburch of Alexandria, in which, 
until about 820 a.n., the presbyters continued not only to elect, but to 
ordain or consecrate, their patriarch. “ Asa general rule, however, even 
those writers who maintain’a snbstantial identity in the offices of bishop 
and presbyter reserve the power of ordaining to the former.”’+ The 
researches of Mr. Hatch, Bampton Lecturer for 1880, issue in the same 
result. He says, after pointing out that, in the epistles of Clement of 
Rome and Polycarp, the council of presbyters is inveated with the.func- 
tions which in the Ignatian Epistles belong to the bishop, that this is 
‘ compatible with the view that the early bishop stood to his presbyters 
in the relation of a dean to the canons of a cathedral, or of a chairman 
to the ordinary members of acommittee.”{ In other words, where there 
was no bishop, the council of presbyters shared the governing powcr 
among them: where there was one, they shared it with him under his 
presidency. The former is the case of an imperfectly organized Church ; 
but when full organization was attained, the council of presbyters re-' 
tained their function only limited by episcopal presidency ; in short, 
they became a Diocesan Synod. The Ignatian Epistles, indeed, while 
laying great stress on the office of bishop, are equally express in associ- 
ating the presbyters with him, “ as the chords of a lyre;”§ than which 


f 
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no more vivid image to convey harmonious synodical action can perhaps 
be found. 

Mr. Hatch points out further that, if the council of presbyters were 
limited by the bighop’s presidency, he was no less suites by them., 
He says :— 

“Tn early times, as we have seen, the bishop was not, what he has in many 
respects come to be in later times, in the position of a monarch, but in that of the 

resident of, a council, The presbyters who sat immediately around him, the 
a who stood immediately below him, were integral elementą in ecclesiastical 


adniinistration. Without the consent of his council he could not legitimately 
either deal with the Church funds, or administer discipline, or appoint persons to 


.. Church office. On the death of a bishop the earliest system of Church govern- 


ment revived, the council administered ecclesiastical affairs as a complete autho- 
' rity ” and Mr. Hatch addsin a note, “This is shown by the action of the presbytars 

deacons of Rome on the death of Fabian, and by yas letter to them.” 

It must be remembered that the. diaconate in these days was a 
substantive office, not a mere undergradaate presbytery, as we know it; 
and if ever a substantive diaconate should be resumed, the question, 
which we need not now entertain, what synodical weight should be 

assigned to it, would at once revive with it. Mr, Hatch continues :— 
_ Before the final establishment of the parochial system, all the presbytars and 

deacons over whom the bishop presided were ordinary members of that council 
The fact that some of them were temporarily detached to minister in separate 
churches did not destroy the closeness of their relation to the original Chan, 

. The clergy of country parishes and dependent towns were still in theory 
members of the ishop’s council, Once at least in every yeer that council had 
_- to be gathered together, and they were bound to be present at it.” l 
.He farther cites a capitulary of the year 755 a.n., showing that even 
in that depth of the Middle Ages the same ‘practice prevailed: “ Let all 
the presbyters assemble to advise the bishop.” Conditions of locality’ 
and the grouping of population would necessarily determine the form 
which the primitive model assumed. But while we recognize develop- 
ment, we must not lose sight of its organic element and governing 
principle. ' There. appears then in the presbyterate a xorweria or fellow- 
ship, a unity of function held by a plurality of persons. This in the 
Church’s early “day of small things” was absolute and unbroken ; and 
‘the synod then, instead of the yearly or half-yearly meeting of perhaps 
- less than a week’s duration, sat probably as regularly as the greater or 
lesser Sanhedrim among the Jews. In the later day of larger things 
. the synod necessarily met at rarer periods; a self-adjusting elasticity to 
`- the needs of the Church modified the expression of the dominant idea, 
but, until slothful desuetude let great principles slip, never effaced it. 
Common counsel and concerted action of bishop with presbyters pre- 
served that cowwvfa organic and vita? which is the family feature of the 
household of love, It was only as the Church lapsed from her “ first 
love” that she forgot her “ first works.” ‘Out of common counsel’ and 
concerted action the detail of individual function originally grew; the 
former did not fortuitously coalesce from the aggregation of individuals. 
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They were a synod first, and parish priests (as we now call them) after- 
wards. They did not meet because they were presbyters, but were 
presbyters because they had that vital unity of function which meeting 
expressed. What, among ourselves, has become of that inherent 
solidarity which is their prominent feature in the New Testament and 
im the early Church ? 

We have this august and primitive form of the Diocesan Synod 
clearly portrayed in the Acts of the Apostles, xxi. 18 foll.: “ Paul 
went in with us unto James; and all the elders (presbyters) were pre- 
sent.” The Jerusalem mother Church is there seen receiving the 
Apostle of the Gentiles and his mission band; they listen to his report, 
“ glorify God,” and address him unitedly, ver. 20. In Acta xv., xvi., we 
have synodical action, and the presbyters as sharing it, even more 
strongly marked, on the vital question, affecting the entire status of the 
Gentile believers, referred to the decision of the first council at Jeru- 
salem; which seems to partake at once of the cecumenic and the diocesan 
character. ‘The appeal is to “the apostles and presbyters” jointly in 
xv. 2. This shows that that co-ordination was thoroughly understood. 
beforehand by the Gentile Church, at Antioch, and suggests a similar 
usage as pre-existing there. Those two orders solemnly meet in ver. 6, 
, Solemnly decree ‘in ver. 22, their decision carrying that of the whole 
Church with them. That decree runs in their name in vers. 28*—25, 
and yet more solemnly, in ver. 28, in that of the Holy Ghost, the 
great protagonist of Church action throughout the Acts, as well as 
in their own; and, as “conclusions finally arrived at (rd déypara rà 
xexpyitva} by the apostles and presbyters” alike, in xvi. 4, is pro- 
mulgated to and received by the Churches concerned. It is utterly 
impossible that precedent should be clearer or more emphatic than that 
here recorded, which synodically co-ordinates presbyters with apostles 
as embodying and conveying the sanction of the Holy Ghost. And “in 
the light” of this precedent the Church “ walked” everywhere, until i 
was obscured by complacent ignorance, warped by subserviency, and 
overstepped by encroachment, 

The pastoral Epistles of St.. Paul give no express testimony, but abound. 
with hints that frequent and fervid discussion was an element, I might 
say was the prevading atmosphere, of Church life in Ephesus and Crete. 
It is noteworthy that the same Apostle, who set Timothy over them to 
supply his own absence, had previously told the Ephesian presbyters 
that “ the Holy Ghost had made them bishops” (Acts xx. 28). This is 
easily understood by supposing them a council having joint powers of 
disciplinal oversight, yet needing a higher officer’s supervision to check 
the spirit of faction against which they are cautioned in the same 
charge (id. 80). 

+ In ver. 23 the true reading seams to be of drérroàm xal ol xpecBtrepn dBaAgol, not... 
wpeoBtrepx ral ol ddeAgal, the second ral of not read by any of the Uneials nor 


by Jerome’s Vulgate. Thus ‘‘the apostles presbyter ” is the real style of the 
promulgators of the deores ; af. dviper ddeAdol, ver. 18 æ al, 
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t I will, for brevity’s sake, take one Pauline expression only oe a 
large- confirmatory array. The word which means literally to “ fight” 
is -of old usa in Greek for discussion in a deliberative body.* Older and 
recent translators of our New Testament render it “strive.” More 
expressive and definite is the term “ logomachy,” recently naturalized 
from a Greek compound of the same root. 8t. Paul sae: both of. them 
in these pastorals,t and speaks of an “ opposition” party. definitely 
as existing.t Now the first of these words occurs in Acts xxiii. 9, 
where those “of the Pharisees’ part arose and strove.”§ But the 


scone of strife there is the Jewish Sanhedrim ; therefore, by analogy, . . 


the Pauline cautions should relate to the Christian synod. We can 
only realixe the situation by supposing an arena of lively discussion 
and large powers of debate, which were in danger of being abused, 
and thus demanding a cléture.|| A synod running to Jogomachy gives 
a clear force to the Pauline expressions which nothing else will. 
Indeed, how is it possible, given the rhetorical energy of these 
Greek or Grecized populations in Ephesus and Crete, to under- 
stand the language as of anything else? This becomes a more pertinent 
, inference when we remember that it was the same Ephesian Church 
whose presbyters had been credited with such ample powers, coupled 
with ominous words of their probable abuse of them, which was to be 
the sphere of application for these pastoral cautions. The “ men 
speaking perverse things” had already “arisen” there. How can we, 
even if ‘the evidence were wanting, suppose an apostolic delegate or 
` bishop of that age presiding in isolated supremacy over a silenced clergy, 
_ receiving no reaction from their free and ready speech upon himself, 
and so losing touch of that cowwria which was the circulating medium 
of all Church life, which cannot be excluded from the preabyteral idea ; 
nay, which was a more strongly marked attribute of the presbyteral 
body than the ministration of the Word (to say nothing of the eacra- 
ments**) was of the individual presbyter | 

The rights of presbyters not to be factiously displaced, may be said 
to be the motive of the epistle of the Roman Church in the person of 
Clement to the Corinthian. It is apparent from the whole ‘tenor that, 
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whether by accidental vacancy or otherwise, there existed no bishop in 
the latter Church at the time of writing. An acephalous council of 
presbyters appear to be the sole ruling organization. ‘To a similarly 
constituted Church at Philippi, “ Polycarp and his preabyters’—the 
co-ordination reflecting closely that of ‘‘ James” and the “ elders,” in 
Acts xxi.—address an epistle. This testimony of the sub-apostolic age 
- carries forward the tradition derived from the Apostles, and completes 
the outline of the mould in which the institutions of the early Church 
were cast. I proceed to retrace a few testimonies from the second to 
the fifth century, which Bingham’s repertory furnishes.” Origen calls the 
presbyters the “ senate of the Church.”+ Cyprian’s appellation for them 
is the “ sacred and venerable sanhedrim of the clergy.”{ Jerome says, 
“We, too, in the Church, have our senate, the assembly of the 
presbyters.”§ Chrysostom speaks of “ the sanhedrim of the presbyters.”’| 
The fourth Council of Carthage assigns a more elevated seat in the 
sanhedrim of the presbyteraG for the bishop, who ‘‘ was conceived as 
having not peculiarity of function, but priority of rank.”** The same 
Council enacta that “ the. decision of the bishop is invalid unless it be 
confirmed by the presence of the clergy.” tt After citing these authorities, 
Bingham continues, “The bishop scarce did anything of weight and 
moment without asking their (the presbyters’) advice, and taking their 
consent . . . . because, though the bishop was prince and head of this 
ecclesiastical senate, and nothing could regularly be done without him ; 
yet neither did he ordinarily do any public act relating to the govern- 
ment and discipline of the Church without their advice and assistance.” 
Cyprian and Cornelius, contemporary bishops of Carthage and Rome, 
are cited as special examples of this custom in the third century, and . 
“ Pope Siricius, in the latter end of the fourth, acted as Cornelius had 
done before him.” In the obscure little Church of Ptolemais we find 
the same system exemplified in the early fifth century, in the censure 
of Andronicus. The present learned Bishop of Lincoln speaks of 
Diocesan as “ more ancient than Provincial Synods;” adding that “a 
diocese is prior to a province, which isa group of dioceses.” No doubt 
a diocese is an integral unit for all purposes of organization, including 
orders and synod alike. 

The structural arrangements of the earliest known church-interior 
attest the same idea. ‘The bishop’s seat was midmost in the centre of 
its apse ; those of the presbytery, known as “thrones of the second 
order,” extending right and left of it; thus architecturally expressing 
their relation as his assessors and coadjutors. The oldest Greek sermon 
which remains.entire, preached on the consecration of the metropolitan 

7 poe “Christian Antiquities,” H. 19, 6-11. 
Bovdd dxadyotas, Orig. Comm. in Mat. 
t Clem sacrum venerandumqus consessum, Cypr. Ap. ad Cornel. 55 (60). 
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church of Tyre, brings this forcibly before’ our eyes in ample detail.* 
The bishop's throne is there “the superior one of all,” those for the 
presbytery are “ second to it in degree,” and all are collectively grouped 
under the phrase, “ thrones set in the most high place to dignify the 
presiding (clergy).”f This is ante-Nicene testimony. Thus the image 
of the presbytery as sharing the presidency (xporSpia) with the bishop 
stamped itself on the very features of the material fabric and forniture. 
The Apostolic Constitutions similarly direct :—“ In the middle let the 


bishop’s throne be placed; and on each side of him let the presbytery . 
-take their seats ;” and earlier still,’ Athanasims calls the seats of the: 


bishop and associated presbyters “a throne and subsellia.”t Similarly,’ 


Constantine summons presbyters to attend the Council of Arles, as 
c those of the second throne.” -And this fact was appealed to by Aérius 
“to prove the actual identity and parity of bishops and presbyters.” 
The Apostolic Constitutiona,§ while upholding the superior dignity of 
the bishop, provide equally for that of the presbyters, prescribing a 
“double portion” for them, and comparing them with the Apostles, 
‘whose place they sustain- as counsellors of the bishop and.the crown 
of the Church. For they are the sanhedrim and senate of it.” And 


the prayer for the ordination of a presbyter runs thus:—“ Do Thon . 
replenish him with the Spirit of Grace and of counsel to assist and 


govern Thy people with’a pure heart, in the same manner as.Thou 
didst look down upon Thy chosen people, and didst command Moses to 
choose elders whom Thou didst f{ll.with Thy Spirit.”|| A similar share 
in the judicial’ functions, whether civil or criminal, which the supreme 
Church assembly then discharged, is allotted not only to presbyters but 
to deacons. This is worth noting, as confirming the important share of 
the former in all deliberative and administrative functions. They seem 
to have included that of arbitrators and mediators between contending 
parties, to promote reconciliation, and prevent matters from being pushed 
to an extreme, by coming judicially before the bishop.{ 

The expressive phrase “ crown of the Church,” applied to the presby- 


tery by the Apostolic Constitutions, is perhaps founded on Ignatius’ . 


words calling them a “spiritual crowh,’** and seems suggested by the 
architectural arrangement noticed above. ‘The same idea is reflected in 
the “ four-and-twenty elders” of the Apocalypse, whose throhes seem 
extended crescent-wise on each side of the central EERO precisely as in 
` that arrangement.tt 

The sphere of early Christian romance attests the same principle. In 
the “ Clementine Homilies” (so called), Peter writes a letter.to James, 


l the “ Bishop of Jerusalem,” who sends for the elders and reads it to 
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them, when common counsel is, taken upon it.* In the “Clementine 
_ Recognitions” a bishop, twelve presbyters, and four deacons ate ordained 
by Peter, each order with its appointed sphere of authority; and the 
people are soleninly committed to their joint care.t Peter subse- 
quently{ addresses the twelve who “stood around him,” proposing 
certain missionary arrangements, but adding, “If you also think it 
right.” | These being accepted, he gives further instructions and again 
adds, “ You also, my brethren, if you have anything to say to these 
things, say on, lest haply it be not right which seems good to me alone.” 
The whole idea embodied here is plainly that of harmonious mutual 
deference; and for the purpose of proving this these works of fiction are 
as valuable as if they were narratives of real facta, 
' ‘Throughout the Middle Ages we find repeated traces of the Diocesan 
Synod. I may refer to a pamphlet by the late Rev. W. E. Scudamore§ 
on the subject. He notices among other evidence that the Provincial 
Council of Auxerre (578 a.n.) directs the presbyters to meet in yearly 
synod in May, and the abbots in November; that the-Council of Huesca 
in Arragon (598 a.n.) combines the two, adding the deacons and certain 
select laity, who seem by a very ancient custom to have been invited for 
the purpose of informing the clergy, although not of voting in synod 
with them.|| And so earlier we find Cyprian, already referred to, speak- 
ing of “the concurrence of the people” (i.e. laity) as next to “your (the 
presbyters’) advice,” among the conditions of episcopal guidance which 
he had laid down for himself. This, of course, differs widely from re- 
garding the laity as members of the synod, even if we accept the extreme 
length to which Cyprian’s authority can be strained, that he would not 
act against their veto. So far as we know, no organization existed for 
obtaining officially that concurrence of the laity of which he speaks; 
and some informal and popular way of letting their views be known must 
probably therefore be understood. Where the synodical agenda are of 
a temporal or mixed character, such concurrence may be necessary, or 
may be a matter of high expediency, It is, therefore, always competent 
to the bishop in synod to inyite any of the laity who may be best able 
to assist its deliberations. At the same time the laity, of course, possess 
any liberty of organized discussion among themselyes which they may 
choose to exercise; and no doubt a Diocesan Synod would be anxious to 
meet any resolutions of theirs with conciliation, and, where posmble, with 
deference. Mr. Scudamore continues his precedents in England** and 
elsewhere, noting a direction of the Provincial Synod of Winchester 
* Clem, Homil. 1v. l. ` + Clem. Reoogn. iii. 66. Ibid. 868. 
$ “The Diocesan Synods of the Earlier Church.” Rivi London, 1878, pp. 7, 8. 
i Mr. Scudamore, p. 10, cites a canon of Toledo (an whioh all the medisval directions for 


Synods, he says, are founded) az follows: “Deinde introducantur laici qui 

electone conalii interesse meruerint.” Its date 1s 433 å D. 
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(1076 a.D.) “quod quisque episcopus omni anno synodum ¢elebret,” and 
one of Durham, in 1812, ordering two to'be held annually; down to the 
time when “the synod had only to accept their (the bishops’)'decrees, 
already prepared.” ‘ This, of course, soon prepared the way for their 
disuse. This, like other examples of neglect of duty, was probably rife 
in the Church at the period of the Reformation; and; to remedy it, our’ 
leading Reformers addressed their best energies in the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarwm; a document of great importance, whjch, having’ been 
under incubation for several ‘successive Parliaments and.Convocations, 
“had,” as Strype says, “certainly been ratified, had God spared King 
' Edward’s life till another Parliament.”* From this omission dates. the’ 
system of makeshift expedients which the tinkering genius of English- 
men in matters of law has acquiesced in ever since. It is an omission 
which left the Reformation incomplete, and the Church dependent on 
external legislative props, to her vast detriment ever since. To Diocesan 
Synods the five chapters from 19 to 28 in this Reformatio are devoted. 
They are prescribed to be held annually. ‘Their eminent benefits are 
stated as furnishing “ the proper remedy for the censure of negligence 
and the removal of errors,” and as “calculated to promote and maintain 
' united action and charity between bishop and clergy.” I fear not a single 
prelate from that time to this has been faithful to, the rule which they - 
so strongly lay down; although here and there individual synods‘ (some- 
where about half-a-doxen in all) have been held' by individual bishops. 
Another important modern testimony is found in the works of Archbishop 
Wake, probably the most learned of our metropolitans since the: Reforma- 
tion. He speaks in the strongest and plainest terms of “Diocesan Synods’” 
having “ by their joint counsel and authority ordered the affairs of their 
respective dioceses before any other councils were settled,’ and of their 
exhibiting “the constant sense of all the ancient Councils and Fathers:” 
_ He adds that they “ should be held at least once evéry year,” but that “ in 
the ancient formulary for holding of these, synods among us, the order 
is that they should be convened twice in the year; and this seems to have 
been the ancient measure of them.” The authority ‘of Wake, George I.’s 
archbishop, may reconcile Diocesan Synods to the minds of many to whom 
the “Protestant Succession” is dear. | 

The latest authority in the Church of England in their favour is to be’ 
found in the “ Code of Canons for the use of the Church of. England; 
agreed upon hy the two Committees of the Provincial Convocations of 
Canterbury and York,” in 1878. Canon 87 is as follows :—* A Diocesan - 
Synod, consisting’ of the bishop and his presbytera “with deacons in 
attendance, may be assembled ;' and when assembled, it may rightly con- 
stitute regulations for internal diocesan government, provided they be 
not contrariant to the decrees of higher synods, or to the law of the 
land; and it‘shall promulgate the decrees of higher synods.” Canon 
88 provides for the calling “ representatives of the laity to ante with the 
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clergy in conference; provided that no question of faith or doctrine be 
submitted to such conference for decision.” 

The most conspicuous instance in the annals of the modern: Romish 
Church is to be found in the practice of the eminent Bishop Borromeo 
of Milan. Addræsing his eleventh such synod, he speaks of over 900 
clergy as present thereat, and enlarges eloquently on the lofty character 
of such assemblies, as claiming by right of Christ’s promise the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, provided “ we agree in one aim and with one mind 
to promote His honour and glory.” I will only add, as regards the 
difficulty of assembling the clergy of a diocese which we sometimes hear 
alleged, that, if 900 clergy could meet in one Italian diocese in the seven- 
teenth century, how much more should the same be possible in England 
now? Of course, however, if a diocese has become so unwieldy as to 
make this difficulty formidable, that is at once a reason for subdividing 
it, but none at all for depriving its presbytery of their rights. The 
same sort of argument, which would be scouted with contempt if applied 
to the suppression of any civil franchise, is thought good enough for 
denying the clergy the exercise of a right immeasurably older than the 
earliest germ of the rights of Englishmen as such. 

The ignorance or apathy of the clergy, and their apprehension of 
some Jealousy on the part of the laity, are the real grounds of the dis- - 
inclination of the former to demand the restitution of their synods by 
their bishops. Ignorance and apathy will only disappear before the 
spread of intelligence and the revival of united seal. It may take a 
generation yet to educate the clerical mind up to the mark required. 
The jealousy of the laity is a bugbear which will haunt us till we fairly 
meet it in the full light of, day, and will then at once vanish. Every 
reasonable layman will see that the clergy have duties and responsibili- 
ties, which cannot attach to him, and that, as they are shared in common 
by the clergy of a diocese, they can only be adequately discharged by 
common counsel and joint resolution. ‘This is, indeed, no less a fanction 
of the clerical body than the work of conducting worship is of the 
individual cleric; and a layman need be no more jealous at not being 
admitted to the one than at not sharing the other. I shall have occa- 
sion further to remark on the fact of jealousy as an attendant on the 
revival of any public institution which has been allowed to lapse. The mere 
fact of a revival provokes a prejudice. There is always some friction in get- 
ting a wheel out of a deep rat. But the intelligent laity will at once per- 
ceive that the Diocesan Synod would bring to the front the vast weight 
of moderation, and give to men of that stamp thcir due preponderance 
against the extremists of party who affect to represent them. This would 
form a solid core of imperative opinion, on which that of the worthier 
laity would soon deposit itself. ` Thus, in every diocese the Church 
would find ready formed a phalanx for her aggreasive, and a testudo for 
her defensive duties. And if this were adopted universally, our present 
state of wriggling helplessness would soon give way to organised alert- 
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ness, A’ court of opinion would erect itself in every diocese, reflected: 
in every other, which would obtain the respect of the laity, and enlist- 
their: loyal support; which would be more powerful to repress exaggera- 
tions ‘and prevent scandals than any amount of legislative machinery on 
_ the model of the last fifty years; nay, which would render powerless 
for evil that lion and unicorn in lawn sleeves whom we may expect to 
see filling the Sees of Canterbury and York in the Churol of the fature. 
I invite the laity to study this question calmly in the light of Church 
history. Would they really rather their Church should: continue the 
haphazard, rickety structure which in respect of institutions she has become 
—s' tent with every cord slack and every peg lọose—than recur to lines -` 
drawn by. the Apostles, and deepened Uy apostolic men, than reform errors 
and supply defects by recourse to the fountain-head of guidance? The laity 
will soon see thet it is not a question between clergy and laity, but between 
‘bishop and presbytery. The bishop, like the lion in the fable, has absorbed 
the share of the entire menagerie. He claims to call us together simply: 
to listen to him. We say he is bound to hear us in synod first, and then 
with our advice deliver his'mmd. It is obvious that no question of lay 
' rights can ever be involved here. The laity well know that the temporal: . 
degislature was friendly once, and that this became a temptation to the 
Church to rely exclusively on its friendly offices, and abandon her own 
‘ regulative function. We remain in the same abeyance now that the 
legislature is beoome in Church matters a machine incompetent for good, 
but as capable of mischief as ever, and now that the Church in respect. 
of organization exhibits a mere caricature of her own institutions. That 
regulative function without synods it is impossible to supply—im possible, 
without synodical action fall and searching all round, to keep the 
, Church current with the age; and the moment she drops behind it, her 
temporal taskmasters begin to upbraid her ás -unsuited to it. To-work 
a spiritual body“ by Acts of Parliament, Royal Commissions, bishops 
imposed by the master or slave of a fluctuating popular majority, by the 
zigzag justice of a Privy Council Committee, and the scarecrow Court of 
‘Lord Penzance, is surely a sufficiently doubtful experimént without com- 
iplicating it by suppressing the only voice in which the long-suffering. 
‘spiritualty can find impartial utterance. To reduce to nonentity a 
meceesary Ingredient in every spiritual decision which can bind a Church- 
man’s conscience would be rash enough, even if Churchmen had a 
working majority in each House of Parliament, even if every citizen of 
‘the State were a member of the Church. ‘With matters as they are, 
the rashness approaches the point of madness. But to pass from the 
.question of prudential conduct, where is the justice of passing statutes 
which touch bishops and laity hardly with a feather’s weight, but hit the 
parish priest with a“aledge-hammer; while bishops and laity alone have 
‘full suffrages and free voices, and those of the parish priest, qua 
priest, ere suppressed and silenced Y i l 
The chief danger of the Church of England at present, as regards the 
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State, is that of some attempt to melt her down into a featureless mass, 
and recast her with every definite and distinctive dogma effaced, and 
with services adjusted by the wisdom of the vestry. A series of statutes 
which should bring about this result would involve a breach of faith 
with every ordained mdn, and would involve every parish priest in the 
alternative of disobeying such statutes or falsifying his ordination vows. 
And according to our existing usage, the parochial clergy are more or 
less likely to be placed in this dilemma, without ever having the oppor- 
tunity of expreasing as an order any opinion on the subject. A more 
monstrous injustice cannot be conceived! So far as the same legislative 
sweep 18 likely to land the cathedral in the same net as the parish church, 
the dignified clergy are also similarly affected. But every dean and chapter | 
can meet as often as they please to discuss and protest. The clergy of a 
diocese can never meet. Therefore the cases are not equal. While I write, 
a Commission on Cathedrals has reported, recommending a permanent 
Committee of Privy Council for cathedral purposes, with whom it should 
lie to invest the new statutes suggested for any cathedral with the force 
of law. The two Archbishops, the Bishop of London, the Lord Presi- 
dent, the Lord Chancellor, and two other members of the Privy Council 
are the proposed Committee. Supposing this project ever legislatively 
hatched, the whole will be settled without ever the parties principally 
concerned—vix., the clergy of the diocese in which the cathedral stands, 
having any voice whatever in the matter. Ever since the portentous 
jobbery on the part of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, disclosed in the 
matter of pew-rents kept alive by driblets out of a fund derived from the 
national thank-offering* made in the early days of this century, such 
coalitions of lawn and ermife inspire a distrust not easily cured. A 
shriek of protest would be delivered at once against such a proposal, if 
the pastorate of the Charch of England were not effectually gagged. 
That Church is driven from too high a coach-box. The same elevation 
is maintained which was well enough in the Tudor period, or even the 
early Stuart, when other institutions were parallel; while as regards 
the driving machinery, the Church is in the eighteenth century still. 
The mind of that order of the clergy who are in direct contact with the 
national masses is never taken into account. Royal Commissions report 
and statutes are passed, new jurisdictions erected, new penalties imposed, 
affecting deeply their duties and responsibilities, without even a chance of 
the men who alone can speak from direct experience being ever consulted ; 
while Church history abounds with evidence that their consent is a primary 
element in all such ecclesiastical decisions as are to bind them to obey. 

Silenced synods; a scattered and disunited clergy, who, whatever their 
individual gifts, seem to have lost their gregarious instinct—the xowwvia 
of the first “little flock”—following blindly, or defying singly, a bishop 
imposed by the secular power, who follows an Act of Parliament,—such 
is the system which is the outcome of the abandonment by the clergy 

x See the Church Quarterly oe April 1879, p. 217, foll. 
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of their first duty, that of united counsel for the good of the Church. 
Such is the system in which ninety per cent. of the clergy seem content 
still to acquiesce, now that the mixture of chaos, deadlock, and make- 
shift which is its net result, has earned for their Church the contemp- 
tuous pity of Christendom. In producing the clumsy Erastian incubus 
which stifles her energies, grotesquely burlesques her tribunals, baffles 
her legislation, and garbles her existing laws with interpretations manu- 
factured to order of “ policy,” the chief factor has. been the suppression 
of the voice and vote of the presbytery. 

The synodal movement asks no favour, starts no novelty, utters no 
party shibboleth. It pleads for the/restoration ef a Catholic land- 
mark, for the resumption of a dropped branch of the English Reforma- 
tion, for the restitution of rights older in the Church than the New 
‘Testament itself, which hang firmly on fixed nails of precedent through 
all the ages. All attributes of either metropolitan See or of the Crown 
Imperial of these realms are things of yesterday as compared with it. 
No prerogative of crosier or mitre rests on such clear and absolute 
ground, at once of Divine appointment and natural equity, as that 
of the body of the clergy to have a voice and vote on what concerns the 
duties of their office.’ I ‘confess to a very grave doubt whether a bishop 
who refoses that right, at any rate when demanded by his clergy, has 
any claim to canonical obedience ; for this is a right before and above 
canons, and out of it all canons rise, and on it depend for their 
validity. So far as in him lies, such bishop is maintaining the subver- 
sion and prostration of what it is his duty to uphold; he is treating 
the imprescriptible rights of the presbytery precisely as the Roman 
Curia has for centuries treated the rights of the episcopate, ' 

. I have shown a clear New Testament outline, which the sub-apostolic 
and post-apostolic and ante-Nicene period fills up and completes, It 
was shaped on the anvil of persecntion and tested in the furnace of 
martyrdom. ‘There is no one feature of it which comes out so clear as | 
the rights of the presbytery, or which may so fairly claim to be the 
corner-stone of that “ divinely ‘ordered polity,” of that “ polity on Gospel 
principles,’ which Eusebius attests.* If any right be sacred in the - 
whole platform of Church government, it is surely this which has been so 
long neglected and suppressed, with attendant and avenging calamities 
which cry aloud for its restitution. As regards post-Reformational 
history, had the rights of the presbytery received that recognition which, 
as I have shown, our own Reformers clearly intended, the first great 
achismatical movement in the Church of England, that of the Presby- 
terians, might have beer avoided.t If that first wave of the torrent 
had been timely stayed, who can tell how much of the deluge whick 


* ris drôdov roeas, Eusebius, E. H, 149 (end) rfp xarà rò dayyéhor roirelas, 188 ; 
of. i 

4 Synodioal action would have formed a safety-valve in the high-pressure of Puritan 
RDA: But such remedial action was below horizon of view at that period. So 
Oh authority sab on the safety-valve till an explosion Solomon 
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followed might have been spared? But to look no further back than our 
own memory, the worst mistakes have been mere blunders of stupendous 
ignorance. ‘Through the suppression of synods the very idea of a 
spiritualty became lost to the nation. There was thenceforth nothing 
visible to remind Sovereign, or legislature, or people of its existence 
and independence. Until about fifty years since, to draw a rough line, 
torpor was the rule everywhere: then began a period of sinister activity 
on the part of the legislature, the rule of King Stork succeeding to that 
of King Log. It began in the abolition of the Court of Delegates; it 
culminated in the Public Worship Regulation Act of 1874. Of all this 
mischief ignorance “ walking in darkness,” like the pestilence itself, 
and ecclesiastically hardly less fatal, has been the fruitful source— 
ignorance, which must needs set in when the spring of authoritative 
declaration is dried up. But, as the human mind “ abhors a vacuum,” 
prejudice at once fills the place of knowledge, and often becomes intense 
in proportion to the high position and responsibility of him who feels 
it. The King’s own highway is viewed with distrust, and the pro- 
posal to return to it with a panic of alarm. When an _ institution, 
however vital, has so long lost animation that it seems dead, the 
mere attempt to revive it encounters jealousy, and provokes obloquy. 
The process of dying long degrees of death is painless, because the 
trance of suspended animation involves the sensorium. It is when 
you attempt to restore animation long suspended that pain sets in, 
and pangs of anguish pervade the frame. This is the state of the 
Church of England at present. 

Another result of this same ignorance is the hybrid invention called 
a Diocesan Conference. It could only have arisen in the twilight 
between light and darkness. As compared with darkness it has its 
advantage. It may prepare the way for the synod proper, may play the 
part of a Church “ caucus,” and shed a glimmering of Church principles 
on the minds of the laity. But for this last purpose the genuine synod 
is no less available, and more effectual, as being under superior auspices. 
As a body to advise and direct in Church matters, more especially in 
such as touch faith, doctrine, and worship, the “ conference” is destitute 
of authority and right. A bishop individually has a measure of Church 
authority, a presbyter has another measure. A synod under its presiding 
bishop has the maximum of authority competent to a diocese; but a 
“ conference” has none at all. It matters not what may be the intel- 
lectual or even spiritual gifts of its members. They can no more con- 
stitute a synod than a whole menagerie of white monkeys, white ostriches, 
and white rabbits can make a white horse. Its decisions do not bind, 
even morally, its own members. The very men who vote “yes” in it 
to-day may act “no” to-morrow without any blemish save that of 
personal inconsistency. The humblest presbyter who follows the 
Prayer Book and Canons has a higher authority than its unanimous 
resolution can ever claim. This institution belongs, I say, to a condi- 
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tion in.which there is just light enough to:percaive that the Church 
should possess some organ for formulating dpinion on her own affairs, 
but in which there is still darkness enough nof to perceive that authority 
is essential to Church organisation, and that an assembly which lacks 
it, however splendid the luminaries of wisdom and piety which adorn its 
debates, is like that gifted divine who, according to Theodore Hook, 
“ had every -ology except the-ology.” It may dazzle us with its bril- 
liancy, but its authority will not suffice to guide us. The largest 
infusion of experience and acumen it can accumulate merely spices the 
mock-turtle., But the condiment cannot change the nature of the dish. — 
We are as far from a real turtle as ever. 

. Of all Church reforms, and there are many, which we sorely need, I 
put this without hesitation first. It will plant the germs or nourish the 
roots of all others; they will follow in due course and fall into their > 
right places. Here is a vital function suppressed, a primary organ con- 
gested,—-why waste remedies on the surface or the extremities? Restore 
` its action, and that will, as the frame recovers tone, restore the rest. 
By the resumption of synodical action the bishops themselves would be 
the greatest gainers. ‘They would substitute a moral and authoritative 
. weight for a showy autocracy which veils a real weakness. ‘They would 
raise and sustain a voice- which none could silence, instead of over- 
straining themselves as the prolocutors of a set of dummies and mutes. A 
bishop who threw his heart into his synod would soon find the faithful 
laity gathering in concentric, ranks around them in support; he would 
wield the pastoral staff of Polycarp and Irenæus, instead of holding out 
the iron hand of the House of Commons in the velvet glove of the 
House of Lords.. I make no reflection on the existing bench of bishops 
in saying this, or in any remarks herein contained. They inherit ‘a 
system now fixed by precedent so nearly universal in England, that the 
very tradition of higher and purer models has well-nigh passed out of 
mind; while the foremost victim of that system has been their own 
authority. The revival of Diocesan Synods means nothing less than: that 
a bishop should take his clergy fairly into partnership ; and the doing so 
would go a long way to. turn them from stepfathers imposed by the 
temporal power into spiritual fathers in reality; and would soon breathe 
into diocesan administration a vigour which nothing else can give it, the 
‘vigour of the renewed youth of the Church, the restored model of the 
Apostolic age. This would substitute an organised structure for a head 
and mere heap of disgjecta. membra, some torpid, some quivering. in con- 
vulsions, but all without a backbone, such as we now behold. The 
bishop, as it is, tries hard to be head and body allin one; but the laws 
of vertebration are against him, and the type which prevails is that of 
a jelly-fish. Meanwhile the growth of public evils goes on thickening, 
becomes inveterate, is aggravated by nostrums plausible but wrong, 
because those who are most nearly concerned have no effectual function , 
in the work of reform, They seem to have lost all touch of their 
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collective right and duty; and the donsequence is, you may search: 
history, civil or ecclesiastical, in vain for 20,000 men anywhere, who, 
being individually deenied so worthy of trust and responsibility, are col- 
lectively so impotent and helpless as the clergy of the Church of 
England. 

Let us compare notes with the Presbyterian body in Scotland, no 
less “ established” there than the Church of England here. The rights 
of conscience are everywhere the same. They do not differ north and 
south of Tweed, nor as between Presbyterians and Episcopalians. They 
include freedom and spontaneity in all functions proper to the spiritual 
body, synods included. In Scotland this is recognized as axiomatic. 
- There the Kirk is in her own sphere supreme and untrammelled. 
Every parish has its “ kirk session” with its minister to moderate, and 
can entertain no question apart from him, Secondly, these are grouped, 
in numbers from three or four to thirty or forty, in “ presbyteries.” 
Thirdly, over these is the “provincial synod,” in which again a convenient 
number of presbyteries are grouped, their members, clerical and lay, if 
I am rightly informed, constituting its members. Further, these synods, 
sixteen in number, maintain correspondence inter se by each deputing 
certain members toits neighbours. Fourthly, above all is the “ General 
Assembly,” supreme over the whole area which the Kirk claims to cover. 
Every presbytery and each of the four universities contribute members. 
to form it. These assemblies are duly subordinated, up to the last ;. 
and are free to meet when and for so long as seems good to themselves. 
There is in the last-mentioned body, the General Assembly, a Crown 
Commissioner customarily present, but always-otiose since the days of’ 
William and Mary, when the royal prerogative was strained to dissolve 
the Assembly. But that was previous to the Act of Union. I adduce 
these facta because there are probably thousands of laymen in the 
Church of England, well informed in most respects, who hold that for 
a spiritual body to possess absolute freedom to meet and discuss its own 
affairs with a view to their regulation is inconsistent with the status of 
an establishment. ‘This, which is utterly false in theory, is shown by 
the example of the establishment north of Tweed to be equally mcon- 
sistent with fact. In Scotland the spiritualty is upheld in independence 
and efficiency, its organisation sustained and spontaneity protected by 
the fact that it is established. No legislation touching the externals of 
worship of the Kirk, the punishment of criminous clerics, or the con- 
stitution of courts therein, is ever mooted in the British Parliament. 
In England the same principle is outraged and defied, which in Scot- 
land is revered as the palladium of religious liberty. Aggressions 
which would lash the calm and serious population into frenzy, if attempted 
in Scotland, are deliberately perpetrated in England every session. If 
anything in the present day could repeat the Porteous riot, it would be 
a clergyman in the Tolbooth, or its modern representative, for a spiritual 
offence, or for contempt of such a court-as that of Lord Penzance. And 
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that, learned person, if he attempted to lay down the law spiritual north 
of Tweed, would find Jenny Geddes’ stool at or near his legal head 
before he’had time to put his wig on. In Scotland the tradition is to 
‘strain out the smallest gnat of State interference, in England to swallow 
the camel. In Scotland the temporal powet touches not the spiritualty, 
with its little finger, in England it lays upon it the whole weight of its 
loins. Now, spiritual rights are the rights of conscienge collectively 
exercised by ‘the community to which they appertain. They do not 
vary with the latitude or longitude of that community. They cannot 
change their complexion as a schoolboy colours a map, making Scotland 
blue and England red, or vice versd. “ Pleasant justice,” says Montes- 
quieu somewhere in his “ Esprit des Lois,” “is that which is bounded by 
a mountain or a river, right on this side of the Alps and wrong beyond 
' them.” Such is spiritual liberty i in Great Britain. In Scotland un- 
broken free traditions make the institutions of the Kirk a weighty fact, 
in England long continuous servile traditions make parallel institations 
a solemn sham. The Church of England goes clad in parliamentary 
shoddy, for her own loom is stopped. In Scotland the Kirk weaves 
wand wears her native homespun. More astounding still, this outrage 
“upon spiritual liberty is often defended on the plea of the royal supre- 
macy, which was originally bestowed expressly to maintain that liberty ' 
which it is thus pleaded to suppress. “ All power,” says Hooker, E. P., 
VIII. vii. [7], is given unto edification, none to the overthrow and de 
- struction of the Church ;’ while he points it out as a primary fonction 
of that supremacy to hold the balance duly between the spiritualty and 
the temporalty, and see that neither encroaches on the other. 
The abeyance of synodical action is fruitful in two losses—the 
secession of the more impatient and more impulsive brethren from the 
Church, and the growth of party spirit among those who remain. The 
Church cannot assert herself; “ there is no voice nor any that regards ;” 
and „hasty spirits, fretful at the lack of guidance, interpret silent 
endurance of a vast crop of practical evils into connivance at or com- 
‘plicity with them ; while the want of any arena in which diverging views 
may be compared and corrected, and rival eccentricities reduced toa . 
normal standard, fosters intolerance and generates faction. Men hoist 
the flag of party and exchange shots in the columns of a newspaper, who 
might heal their differences in the balm of brotherhood, within the 
Church’s council-chamber. The individual presbyter, of decided but . 
one-sided views, might derive from the united voice of his brethren in. 
synod the element of balance and temper, of which he is unjustly and ` 
mischievously deprived. For lack of this, men think their own thoughts 
aloof, start on solitary or centrifugal paths, and conceive antipathies 
and alienations; until in proportion to their power of original thought 
they run the risk of becoming either party leaders or isolated units. I 
suppose that the presbytery in every diocese is now sufficiently large and 
varied to offer representative types and’a fairly numerous array of most 
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prevailing schools of thought. To bar them from meeting front to front, 
and comparing notes, is to harden them into mutual estrangement, and 
chill the “charity” which “hopeth all things.” As they freeze they 
split off, although sharing an office the very idea of which is fellowship. 
Throw them together, and the great central principles of Church action 
which the presbyterate embodies will exert their proper force and 
neutralise the paltry magnetism of partisan objects. Keep them asunder, 
and they gather in petty cliques, each ‘with a party ary, or stagnate in 
inert isolation. Thrown together, they maximise all that unites them, 
and minimise all that tends to divide them. Kept asunder, the opposite 
process goes on among them; and so long as synods are silenced the 
spirit of party may be expected to flourish and abound. 

But great asis the loss to the individual, the greatest loss is ever that 
of the Church. The latent heat. which shonid broadly blaze to give 
= warmth and light, smoulders inertly for want of mutual friction to bring 
it out. The general public is literally at the mercy of the newspapers 
on all questions of Church polity, because the proper organ for guiding 
public opinion on all such questions is in abeyance. Stagnation is the 
-condition for generating mildew, fungus, and decay. It is not enough, 
even by sweeping measures of reform, to brush them away; while the 
same condition of atmosphere remains, they will surely reproduce them- 
selves. If synodical action ‘had prevailed in the past, I will not 
say they could not have arisen; but they could never have become 
inveterate and malignant, because the corrective antidote would have 
been ever near. We have sat ina close room too long; let us insist on 
‘the windows being opened, and the fresh air of.free discussion let in at 
l ‘Henry Harian. 


“WHAT OAN INDIA TEACH US?" 


HEN I received from the Board of Historical Studies at’Cam- 
bridge the itvitation to deliver a course of lectures, specially 
intended for the Candidates for the Indian Civil Service, I hesitated for 
some time, feeling extremely doubtful whether in a few public discourses 
I could say anything that would be of real use to them in passing their 
examinations, To enable young men to pass their examinations seems 
now to have become the chief, if not the only object of the Universities; 
and to no class of students is it of greater importance to pass their ex- 
aminations, and to pass them well, than to the Candidates or the Indian 

Civil Service. ~~ 
But although I was afraid that rey ere on a fow public lectures, 
such as I could give, would hardly benefit a Candidate who was not 
already fully prepared to pass through the fiery ordeal of the three 
London examinations, I could not on the other hand shut my eyes com: 
pletely to the fact that, after all, Universities were not meant entirely, 
or even chiefly, as steppimg-stones to an examination, but that there is — 
something else which Universities can teach and ought to teach—nay, 
which I feel quite sure they were originally meant to teach—something 
that may not have a marketable value before a Board of Examiners, but 
which has a permanent value for the whole of our life, and that is a real 
interest in our work, and, more than that, a love of our work, and, more 
than that, a true joy and happiness in our work. Ifa University can 
teach that, if it can engraft that one small living germ’in the minds of 
the young men who come here to study and to prepare themselves for 
the battle of life, and, for what is still more difficult to encounter, the 
daily dull drudgery of life, then, I feel convinced, a University has done 
more, and conferred a more lasting benefit.on ita pupils than by help- 

= A Lecture delivered at Cambridge, July, 1882. 
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ing them to pass the most difficult examinations, and to take the highest 
place among Senior Wranglers or First-Class men. 

Unfortunately that kind of work which is now required for passing 
one examination after another, that process of cramming and crowding 
which has of late been brought to the highest pitch of perfection, hes 
often the very opposite effect, and instead of exciting an appetite for 
work, is apt to produce an indifference, if not a kind of intellectual 
nausea, that may last for life. 

And nowhere is this so much to be feared as in the case of Candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. After they have passed their first 
examination for admission to the Indian Civil Service, and given proof 
that they have received the benefits of a liberal education, and acquired 
that general information in classica, history, and mathematics which is 
provided at our Public Schools, and forms no doubt the best and surest 
foundation for all more special and professional studies in later life, they 
suddenly find themselves torn away from their old studies and their old 
friends, and compelled to take up new subjects which to many of them 
seem strange, outlandish, if not repulsive. Strange alphabets, strange 
languages, strange names, strange literatures and laws, have to be faced, 
“to be got up,” as it is called, not from choice, but from dire necessity. 
The whole course of study during two years is determined for them, 
the subjects fixed, the books prescribed, the examinations regulated, and. 
there is no time to look either right or left, if a candidate wishes to make 
sure of taking each successive fence in good style, and without an accident. 

I know quite well that this cannot be helped. I am not speaking 
against the system of examinations in general, if only they are ìn- 
telligently conducted ; nay, as an old examiner myself, I feel bound to 
say that the amount of knowledge produced ready-made at the examina- 
tions is to my mind perfectly astounding. “But while the answers are 
there on paper, strings of dates, lists of royal names and battles, irregular 
verbs, statistical figures, and whatever else you like, how seldom do we 
find that the heart of the candidates is in the work which they have to 
do? ‘The results produced are certainly most ample and voluminous, 
but they rarely contain a spark of original thought, or even a clever - 
mistake. Itis work done from necessity, or, let us be just, from a sense 
of duty, but it is seldom, or hardly ever, a labour of love. 

Now, why should that be? Why should a study of Greek and Latin 
—of the poetry, the philosophy, the laws and the art of Greece and 
Italy—seem congenial to us, why should it excite even a certain en- 
thusiasm, and command general respect, while a study of Sanskrit, and 
of the ancient poetry, the philosophy, the laws, and the art of India is 
looked upon, in the best case, as curious, but is considered by most 
people as useless, tedious, if not absurd ? 

And, strange to say, this feeling exists in England more than in any 
other country. In France, Germany, and Italy, even in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia, there is a vague charm connected with the name 
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, of India. One of the most beautiful poems in the German language is 
the Weisheit der Brahmanea, the “ Wisdom of the Brahmans,” by Rückert, 
to my mind more rich in thought, and more perfect in form, than even 
Goethe’s West-dsthcher Divan. A scholar who studies Sanskrit in 
Germany is supposed to be initiated in the deep and dark mysteries of 
ancient wisdom, and a man who has travelled in India, even if he has 
only discovered Calcutta, or Bombay, or Madras, is listened to like an- 
other Marco Polo. In England a student of Sanskrit is generally con- 
. sidered a bore, and an old Indian Civil servant, if he begins to describe 
the marvels of Elephanta or the Towers of Silence, runs the risk of pro- 
ducing a count-out. 

There are indeed a few Oriental scholars whose works are read, and 
who have acquired a certain celebrity in England, because they were 
really men of uncommon genius; and would have’ ranked among the 
great glories of the country, but for the misfortune that their energies 
were devoted to Indian literature—I mean Sir William Jones, “one. of 
the most enlightened of the sons of men,” as Dr. Johnson called him, 
_ and Thomas Colebrooke. But the names of others who have done good 
work in their day also,_-men such as Ballantyne, Buchanan, Carey, Craw- 
furd, Davis, Elliot, Ellis, Houghton, Leyden, Mackensie, Marsden, Muir, 
Prinsep, Rennell, Turnour, Upham, Wallich, Warren, Wilkins, Wilson, 
and many others,—are hardiy known beyond the small circle of Oriental 
scholars, and their works are looked for in vain in libraries which pro- 
fess to represent with a certain completeness the principal branches of 
scholarship and science in England. 

How manuy times when I advised young men, candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, to devote themselves before all things to a study 
of Sanskrit, have I been told, “ What is the use of our studying 
Sanskrit? There are translations ‘of Sakuntalâ, Manu, and the 
Hitopadesa, and what else is there in that literature. that is worth 
reading? KA&lidisa may be very pretty, and the laws of Manu are very 
curious, and the fables of the Hitopadesa are very quaimt; but you’ 
would not compare Sanskrit literature with Greek, or recommend us to 
waste our time in copying and editing Sanskrit texts; which either teach 
us nothing that we do not know already, or teach us something which 
we do not care to know.” 

This seems to me a most unhappy misconception, and it will be the 
chief object of my lectures to try to remove it, or at all events to modify 
it, as much ax possible. I shall not attempt to prove that Sanskrit 
literature is as good as Greek literature. Why should we always 
compare? <A study of Greek literature has its own purpose, and a 
study of Sanskrit literature has its own purpose; but what I feel 
convinced of, and hope to convince you of, is that Sanakrit literature, 
if studied only in the right spirit, is fall of human interests, full of 
lessons which even Greek could never teach us, a subject worthy to 
occupy the leisure, and more than the leisure, of every Indian Civil 
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servant; and certainly the best means of making any young man 
who has to spend five-and-twenty years of his life in India, feel at 
home among the Indians, as a fellow-worker among fellow-workers, 
and not as an alien among aliens. There will be abundance of useful 
and most interesting work for him to do, if only he cares to do it, 
work such as he would look for in vain, whether in Italy or in Greece, 
or even among the pyramids of Egypt and the palaces of Babylon. 

You will now understand why I have chosen as the title of. my 
lectures, What can India teach us? ‘True, there are many things which 
India has to learn from us; but there are other things, and, in one 
sense, very important things, which we too may learn from India. 

If I were to look over the whole world to find out the country most 
richly endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty that Nature can 
bestow—~in some parts a very paradise on earth—I should point to 
India, If I were asked under what sky the human mind has most 
fully developed some of its choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, and has found solutions to some of them 
which well deserve the attention even of those who have studied Plato 
and Kant—I should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from 
what literature we, here in Europe, we who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thought of Greeks and Romans, and of one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may draw that corrective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, more 
universal, in fact more truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a 
transfigured and eternal life—again I should point to India. 

I know you will be surprised to hear me say this. I know that 
more particularly those who have spent many years of active life in 
Calcutta, or Bombay, or Madras, will be horror-struck at the idea that 
the humanity they meet with there, whether in the bazaars or in the 
courts of justice, or in so-called native society, should be able to teach 
us any lessons. | 

Let me therefore explain at once to my friends who may have ‘lived 
in India for years, as civil servants, officers, or missionaries, or merchants, 
and who ought to know a grent deal more of that country than one who 
has never set foot on the soil of Aryavarta, that we are speaking of two 
very different Indias. I am thinking chiefly of India, such as it was 
a thousand, two thousand, it may be three thousand years ago; they 
think of the India of to-day. And again, when thinking of the India 
of to-day, they remember chiefly the India of Calcutta, Bombay, or 
Madras, the India of the towns. I look to the India of the village 
communities, the true India of the Indians, 

What I wish to show you, I mean more especially the candidates for 
the Indian Civil Service, ıs that this India of a thousand, or two thou- 
sand, or three thousand years ago, ay the India of to-day also, if only 
you know where to look for it, is full of problems, the solution of which 
concerns all of us, even us in this Europe of the nineteenth century. 
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If you have acquired any special tastes here in England, you will find ' 
plenty to satisfy them in India; and whoever has learnt to take an 
interest in any-of the great problems that occupy the best thinkers and 
workers at home, need certainly not be afraid of India proving to- him 
an intellectual erile. 

If you care for geology, there i is work for you from ‘the Himâlayas t to 
Ceylon. 

If-you are fond of botany, there is a flora, A: enough for meny 
Hookers. - 

‘If you are'a zoologist, think of Haeckel, who is just now rushing 
through Indian: forests and dredging in Indian seas, and to whom his 
stay in India is like the realization of the brightest dream of his life. 

If you are interested in ethnology, why India is like a living 
ethnological museum. —~ 

If you are fond of archology, TE EEE E ae die 
opening of a barrow in England, and know the delight of finding a 
fibula, or a knife, or a, flint ina heap of rubbish, read only General 
Cunningham’s “Annual Reports of the Archæological Survey of India,” 
and you will be impatient for the time when you can take your spade 

. and- bring to light the ancient Vihåras or Colleges built by the Saddha 
monarchs of India. 

If ever you amused yourselves with sallewing coins, why the soil of 
India teems with coins, Persian, Carian, Thracian, Parthian, Greek, 
Macedonian, Scythian, Roman,* and Mohammedan. When Warren 
Hastings was Governor-General; an earthen pot was found on the bank 
of a river in the province of Benares, containing 172 gold Darics.t+ 
Warren Hastings considered himself as making the most munificent 

. present to his masters that he might ever have it in his power to send 
them; by presenting those ancient coins to the Court of Directors. The 
story is that they were sent to the molting pot. At all events they 
had disappeared when Warren Hastings returned to England. It rests 
with you to prevent the revival of such Vandalism. 

In one of the last numbers of the Asiatic Journal of Bengal you 
may read of the discovery of a treasure as rich in gold almost as some 
of the tombs opened by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenm, nay, I should add, 
perhaps not quite unconnected with some of the treasures found at 
Mykene ; yet hardly any, one has taken notice of it in England ! 

The study of mythology has assumed an entirely new character, 
chiefly owing to the light that has been thrown on it by the ancient 
Vedic mythology of India. But though the foundation of a true 
Science of Mythology has been laid, all the detail has still to be worked 
out, and could be worked out nowhere better than in India. 


* Pliny, vi. 26, tells us that in his day the annual drain of bullion into India, in return 
fr har radu prod ee ei a a milions 
aes Wades, “The Indian Belbart 
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Even the study of fables owes its new life to India, from whence the 
various migrations of fables have been traced at various times and 
through various channels from East to West.* Buddhism is not known 
to have been the principal source of our legends and parables. But 
here, too, many problems still wait for their solution. Think, for 
instance, of the allusiont to the fable of the donkey in the lion’s skin, 
which occurs in Plato’s Cratylus. Was that borrowed from the East? 
Or take the fable of the weasel changed by Aphrodite into a woman, 
who, when she saw a mouse, could not refrain from making a spring at 
it. This, too, is very like a Sanskrit fable, but how then should it have 
been brought into Greece early enough to appear in one of the comedies 
of Strattis, about 400 u.o.?{ Here, too, there is still plenty of work 
to do. 

We may go back even further into antiquity, and still find strange 
coincidénces between the legends of India and the legends of the West, 
without as yet being able to say how they travelled, whether from East 
to West, or from West to East. That atthe time of Solomon there was 
a channel of communication open between India and Syria and Palestine 
is established beyond doubt, I believe, by certain Sanskrit words which 
occur in the Bible as names of articles of export from Ophir, articles such 
as ivory, apes, peacocks, and sandalwood, which, taken together, could 
not have been exported from any country but India.§ Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the commercial intercourse between India, the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Mediterranean was ever completely 
‘interrupted, even at the time when the Book of Kings is supposed to 
have been written. 

Now you remember in the Book of Kings the judgment of Solomon, 
which has always been admired as a proof of great legal wisdom among 
the Jews.|| Imust confess that, not having a legal mind, I never could 
suppress a certain shudder when reading the decision of Solomon: 
“ Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, and half to 
the other.” 

Let me now tell you the same story as it is told by the Buddhists, 
whose sacred Canon is fall of such legends and parables. In the 
Kanjur, which is the Tibetan translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, we 
likewise read of two women who claimed each to be the mother of the 
same child. The king, after listening to their quarrels for a long time, 
gave it up as hopeless to settle who was the real mother. Upon this 


* See M. ML’s ‘‘ Selected Kasa » yoli p 500, The tion of Fables 

t CQatylus, 411 A. ‘‘Still, as I ve put on the lion’s s in, | must not be faint-hearted.” 
Possibly, however, this may refer to Hercules, and not to the fable of the donkey in the lion's 
or the tiger's skin. In the esa, a don pe (ara rem d y starved, is sont by his master 

e puts a tiger s skin on him ‘All qoee well ill 

a watohman approaches, hiding himself under his grey coat, and to shoot the tiger 
Peek E pot titer aretrae begins to bray, and is ed. On a similar 
fable in p, sse Benfey, ‘* Pantachatantra,” vol. i. p 463; “Selected Essays,” vol. 1. 
p. 618 

+ See “ Fragmenta Comio.” Didot, p- a T 

a aean thn Sashes of Larena i yal 1. p. 231, | 1 Kings in. 26. 
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Visåkhå stepped forward and said: “ What is the use of examining 
and cross-examining these women? Let them take the boy and settle 
it among themselves.” Thereupon both women fell on the child, and 
when the fight became violent, the child was hurt and began to cry.. 
Then one of them i him go, because she could not bear m hear the 
ehig cry. 

- That. settled the question. The king gave the child to the true | 
mother, and had the other beaten with a rod. 

This seems to me, if not the more primitive; yet the more er 
form of the story—showing a deeper knowledge of human nature, a 
more wisdom than even the wisdom of Solomon.* 

Many of you may have studied not only languages, but also the 
Science of Language, and is there any country in which some of the 
most important problems of that science, say only the growth and decay 
of dialects, or the possible mixture of languages, with regard not only to 
words, but to grammatical elements also, can be studied to greater ad- 
vantage than’ among the Aryan, the Dravidian, and the Munda inhabi- 
tants of India, when brought in contact with their various invaders and 
conquerors, the Greeks, the Yue-chi, the Arabs, the Persians, the: 
Moguls, and lastly the English. 

Again, if you are a student of Jurisprudence, there is a history of law 
to be explored in India, very different from what is known of the history 
of law in Greece, in Rome, and in Germany, yet both by its contrasts 
and by its similarities full of suggestions to the student. of Comparative 
Jurisprudence. New materials are being discovered every year, as, for 
instance, the so-called Dharma or Samayåkârika Sfitras, which have 
supplied the materials for the later metrical law-books, such as the 
famous Laws of Manu, What was once called “The Code of Laws of 
Manu,” and ‘confidently ‘referred to 1,200, or at least 500 3.c., is now 
hesitatingly referred to perhaps the fourth century a.D., and called 
neither a Code, nor a Code of Laws, least of all, the Code of Laws of 
Manu. 

If you have learnt to appreciate the value of sodni ETE into 
the antecedents of all law, namely, the foundation and growth of the 
simplest political communities—-and nowhere could you have had better - 
opportunities for it than here at Cambridge—you will find a field of . 
observation opened before you in the still existmg village estates in 
India that will amply repay careful research, 

And take that which, after all, whether we confess or deny it, we 
care more for in this life than for anything else—nay, which 
is often far more cared for by those who deny than by those who con- 
fess—take that which supports, pervades, and directs all our acts and 
thoughts ard hopes—without which there can be ‘neither village com- 


E Boma elmira onthe wnbseot th Rhye Davide’ Buddhist Kiah Stevia” 
vol. i. pp. 18, 44. The learned scholar Pisa abe pba t ranch te apa abate rind 
translation of the Gataka, fourteenth century, ee eer ca 
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munity nor empire, neither custom nor law, neither right nor wrong— 
take that which, next to language, has most firmly fixed the specific and 
permanent barrier between man and beast—-which alone has made life 
possible and bearable, and which, as it is the deepest, though often 
hidden spring of individual life, is also the foundation of national 
life,—the history of all histories, and yet the mystery of all mysteries 
—take’ religion, and where can you study its true origin, its natural 
growth, and its inevitable decay better. than in India, the home of 
Brahmanism, the* birthplace of Buddhism, and the refuge of Zoroas- 
trianism, even now the mother of new euperstitions—and why not, in 
the future, the regenerate child ofthe purest faith, if only purified from 
the dust of nineteen centuries ? 

You will find yourselves everywhere in India between an immense past 
and an immense future, with opportunities such as the old world could but 
seldom, if ever, offer you. Take any of the burning questions of the day,— 
popular education, higher education, parliamentary representation, finance, 
codification of laws, emigration, poor-law,—and whether you have any- 
thing to teach and to try, or anything to observe and to learn; India will 
supply you with a laboratory such as exists nowhere else. That very 
Sanskrit, the study of which may at first seem so tedious to you and 
so useless, if only you will carry it on, as you may carry it on here at 
Cambridge better than anywhere else, will open before you larger layers 
of literature, as yet almost unknown and unexplored, and allow yon an 
ihsight into strata of thought deeper than any you have known before, 
and rich in lessons that appeal to the deepest sympathies of the human 
heart. 

Depend upon it, if only you can make leisure, you will find plenty of 
work in India for your leisure hours. 

India is not, as you may imagine, a distant, strange, or, at the very 
utmost, a curious country. India for the future belongs to Europe, it 
has its place in the Indo-European world, it has its place in our own 
history, and in what is the very life of history, the history of the — 
human mind. . 

You know how some of the best talent and the noblest genius of our 
age has been devoted to the study of the development of the outward 
or material world, the growth of the earth, the first appearance of living 
cells, their combination and differentiation, leading up to the beginning 
‘of organic life, and its steady progress from the lowest to the highest 
stages. Is there not an inward and intellectual world also which has 
to be studied in its historical development, from the first appearance of 
predicative and demonstrative roots, their combination and differentia- 
tion, leading up to the beginning of rational thought in its steady pro- 
gress from the lowest to the highest stages? . And in that study of the 
history of the human mind, in that study of ourselves, of our true 
selves, India occupies a place second to no other country. Whatever 
sphere of the human mind you may select for your special atudy, whether 
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it be language, or religion, or mythology, or philosophy, whether it be 
laws or customs, primitive art or primitive science, everywhere, you 
have to go to India, whether you like it or not, because some of the . 
most valuable and most instructive materials in the history of man are 
treasured up in India, and in India only. 

And while thus trying to explain to those whose lot will soon be cast 
in India the true position which that wonderful country holds or ought 
to hold in universal history, I may perhaps be able, at the same time, 
to appeal to the sympathies of other members of this University, by 
showing them how imperfect our knowledge of universal history, our 
insight into the development of the human intellect, must always remain, 
if we narrow our horizon to the history of the Greeks and Romans, Saxons 
and Celts, with a dim background of Palestine, Egypt, and Babylon, 
and leave out of sight our nearest intellectual relatives, the Aryans of 
India; the framers of the most wonderful language, the Sanskrit, the 
fellow-workers in the construction of our fundamental concepts, the 
fathers of the most natural of natural religions, the makers of the most 
transparent of mythologies, the inventors of the most subtle philosophy, 
and the givers of the most elaborate laws. 7 
. There are many things which we think essential in a liberal education, 
whole chapters-of history which we teachin our schools and universities, 
that cannot for one moment compare with the chapter relating to India, . 
if only properly understood and freely interpreted. 

In our time, when the study of history threatens to iecanie almost 
an impossibility—such is the mass of details which historians collect in 
archives and pour out before us in monographs—it seems to me more than. 
ever the duty of the true historian to find out the real proportion of 
things, to arrange his materials according to the strictest rules of:artistic 
perspective, and to keep completely out of sight all that may be rightly 
ignored by usin our own passage across the historical stage of the world. 
It is this power of discovering what is really important that distinguishes 
the true historian from the mere chronicler, in whose eyes everything 
is important, particularly if he has discovered it himself. I think it was 
Frederick the Great who, when sighing for a true historian of his reign, 
complained bitterly that those who wrote the history of Prussia never 
forgot to describe the buttons on his uniform. And it is probably of 
such historical works that Carlyle was thinking when he said that he 
had waded through them all, but that nothing should ever induce him 
to hand even their names and titles down to posterity. And yet how 
much is there even in Carlyle’s histories that might safely be consigned 
to oblivion ! l 

Why do we want to know history? Why does history form a recog-. 
nized part of our liberal education® Simply because all of us, and 
every oné of us, ought to know how we have come to be what we are, 
so that each generation need not start again from the same point, and 
tgil over the same ground, but, profiting by the experience of those 
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who came before, may advance towards higher points and nobler aims. 
As a child when growing up, might ask his father or grandfather, who 
had built the house they lived in, or who had cleared the field that 
yielded them their food, we ask the historian whence we came, and how 
we came into possession of what we call our own. History may tell us 
afterwards many useful and amusing things—gossip, such as a child might 
like to hear from his mother or grandmother; but what history has to 
teach us before all and everything, is our own antecedents, our own 
ancestors, our own descent. 

Now our principal intellectual ancestors are, no doubt, the EA the 
Greeks, the Romans, and the Sarons, and we, here in Europe, should 
not call a man educated or. enlightened who was ignorant of the debt 
which he owes to his intellectual ancestors in Palestine, Greece, Rome, 
and Germany. The whole past history of the world would be darkness 
to him, and not knowing what those who came before him had done for 
him, he would probably care little to do anything for those who are to 
come after him. Life would be to him a chain of sand, while it ought 
‘to be a kind of electric chain that makes our hearts tremble and vibrate 
with the most ancient thoughts of the past, as well as with the most 
distant hopes of the future. 

Let us begin with our religion. No one can understand even the 
historical possibility of the Christian religion without knowing some- 
thing of the Jewish race, which must be studied chiefly in the pages of 
the Old Testament. And in order to appreciate the true relation of 
the Jews to the rest of the ancient world, and to understand what ideas 
were peculiarly their own, and what ideas they shared in common with 
the other members of the Semitic stock, or what moral and religious 
impulses they received from their historical contact with other nations 
of antiquity, it is absolutely necessary that we should pay some atten- 
tion to the history of Babylon, Nineveh, Phomicia, and Persia. Thesc 
may seem distant countries and forgotten people, and many might feel 
inclined to say, “ Let-the dead bury their dead; what are those’ mum- 
mies to us?” Still, such is the marvellous continuity of history, that 
I could easily show you many things which we, even we who are here 
assembled, owe to Babylon, to Nineveh, to Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Persia. 

Every one who carries a watch, owes to dhs Babylonians the division 
of the hour into sixty minutes. It may be a very bad division, yet such 
as it is, it has come to us from the Greeks and Romans, and it came to 
them from Babylon. The sexagesimal division is peculiarly Babylonian. 
- Hipparchos, 150 s.c., adopted it from Babylon; Ptolemy, 150 A.D., gave 
it wider currency, and the French, when they. decimated everything 
else, respected the dial plates of our watches, and left them with their 
sixty Babylonian minutes. 

. Every one who writes a letter owes his alphabet to the Romans and 
Greeks, who owed their alphabet to the Phosnicians, and the Pheenicians 
Q@Qa2 
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learnt it in Egypt. Tt may be a very imperfect alphabot—ns all the 
students of phonetics will tell you; yet, such as it is, and has been, we 
owe it the old Phænicians and Egyptians, and in every letter we trace, 
there lies imbedded'the mummy of an ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic. 
' What do we owe to the Persians? It does not seem to be-much, 
for they were not a very inventive race, and what they knew, they had” 
chiefly learnt from their neighbours, the Babylonians and "Assyrians. | 
‘Still, we owe them something. First of all, we owe them a large debt 
of gratitude for having allowed themselves to be beaten by the Greeks ; 
for think what the world would have been, if the Permans.had beaten 
the Greeks at Marathon, and had enslaved——that means, annihilated—the 
genius of ancient Greece. However, this may be called rather an in- 
voluntary contribution to the progress of humanity, and I mention it 
only in order to show, how narrowly, not only Greeks and Romans, but 
Saxons. and Anglo-Saxons too, eacaped becoming Parsis or Fire-wor-. 
“shippers. 

But I can mention at least one voluntary gift which came to us from 
Persia, and that is, the relation of silver to-gold in our bimetallic cur- 
rency. That relation was, no doubt, first determined -in. Babylonia, but 
it assumed its practical and historical importance in the Persian Empire, 
‘and spread from there to the Greek colonies in Asia, and thence to 
Europe, where it has maintained itself with i variation to the present | 
day: iti 

+A‘ talent® was denied into sixty mine, a -mina into sixty shekels. 
Here: we have again the Babylonian sexagesimal system, a system which 
‘owes its origin and. popularity, I believe, to the fact that sixty has the 
greatest number of divisors. Shekel was translated into Greek by 
Stater, and an Athenian gold stater, like the Persian gold stater, down | 
to, the times of Croesus, Darius, and Alexander, waa the sixtieth part of . 
a mina of gold, not very far therefore from our sovereign. The pro- 
portion of silver to gold was fixed as 18 or 184 to 1; and if the weight 
of a silver shekel was made as 18 to 10, such a coin would correspond - 
very nearly to our florin. Half a silver shekel was a drachma, and this 
was therefore the true ancestor of our shilling.t 
`. Again you, may’ say that any attempt at fixing the Hue value of 

silver and gold is, and always has been, a great mistake. Still it shows 
how closely the world is held together, and how, for good or for evil, 
we are what we are, not so much by -ourselves as by the toil and moil 
of those who came before us, our’ true intellectual ancestors, whatever ae 
the blood may have been composed of that-ran through their veins, or . ` 
the bones which formed the rafters of their skulls. 

And. if it is true with regard to religion that no one could inani 
it and appreciate its full purport without comig its origin and growth, 


* See Cunningham, Journal of the Asiatie Society of Bea 1881 162-168. < 
+ Stn, tho Parsian word for silver, has also the meaning sep ; see Cunning- 
ham, loe. ctt. p- 165. | 
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—that is, without knowing something of what the cuneiform inscriptions 
of Mesopotamia, the hieroglyphic and hieratic texts of Egypt, and the 
Instorical monuments of Phosnicia and Persia can alone reveal to us,—it 
is equally true with regard to all the other elements that constitute the 
whole of our intellectual life. If we are Jewish or Semitic in our 
religion, we are Greek in our philosophy, Roman in our politics, and 
Sagon in our morality, and it follows that a knowledge of the history of 
the Greeks, Romans, and Saxons, or of the flow of civilization from 
Greece to Italy, and through Germany to these isles, forms an essential 
element in what is called a liberal, that is, an historical and rational 
education. 

But then it cit be said, Let this be enough. Let us know by all 
means all that deserves to be known about our real spiritual ancestors 
in the great historical kingdoms of the world; let us be grateful for all 
we have inherited from Egyptians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Saxons. But why bring in India? Why add a 
new burden to what every man has to bear already, before he can call 
himself fairly educated? What have we inherited from the dark dwellers 
on the Indus and the Ganges, that we should have to add their royal 
names and dates and decds to the archives of our already overburdened 
memory ? ; 

There is some justice in this complaint. The ancient inhabitants of 
India are not our intellectual ancestors in the same direct way as 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Saxons are; but they represent, neverthe- 
less, a collateral branch of that family to which we belong by language, 
that is, by thought; and their historical records extend in some respects 
so far beyond all other records, and have been preserved to us in such 
perfect and such legible documents, that we can learn from them 
lessons which we can learn nowhere else, and supply missing Jinks in 
our intellectual ancestry far more important than that missing link 
(which we can well afford to'miss), the link between Ape and Man. 

I am not speaking as yet of the literature of India as it is, but of 
something far more ancient, the language of India, or Sanskrit. No 
one supposes any longer that Sanskrit was the common source of 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. This used to be said, but it has long 
been shown that Sanskrit is only a collateral branch of the same stem 
from which spring Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon ; and not only these, 
but all the Teutonic, all the Celtic, ell the Slavonic languages, nay, the 
languages of Persia and Armenia also. 

What then is it that gives to Sanskrit its claim on our attention, and 
its supreme importance in the eyes of the historian ? 

First of all, its antiquity—for we know Sanskrit at an earlier period 
than Greek. But what is far more important than its merely chrono- 
logical antiquity is the antique state of preservation in which that Aryan 
language has been handed down to us. The world had known Latin 
and Greek for centuries, and it was felt, no doubt, that there was some 
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kind of similarity between the two. But how was that similarity to be 
explained? Sometimes Latin was supposed to give the key to the . 
formation of a Greek word, sometimes Greek seaméd to betray thesecret ` 
of the origin of a Latin word. Afterwards, when the ancient Teutonic 
languages, such as Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, and the ancient Celtic and 
Slavonic languages too, came to be studied, no one could help seeing a: 
certain family likeness among them all. But how such a likeness 
between these languages came to be, and how, what is far more difficult 
to explain; such striking differences too between these languages came - 
to be, remained a mystery, and gave rise to the most gratyitous theories, 
most of them, as you know, devoid of. all scientific foundation. As 
soon, however, as Sanskrit stepped into the midst of these languages, | 
there came light and warmth and mutual recognition. They all ceased , 

to be strangers, and each fell of its own accord into- its right place. 
Sanskrit was the eldest sister of them all, and could tell of many things 
which the other members of the family had quite forgotten. Still, the 
other languages too had each their own tale to tell; and it is out of 
all their tales together that a chapter in the human mind has been 
put together which,:im some respects, is more important to us than 
any of the other chapters, the Jewish, the Greek, the Latin, or the | 
Saxon: ' 

The process by which that ancient chapter of faa was recovered 
is very simple. Take the words which occur in the same form and with 
the same méaning in all the seven branches of the Aryan family, and ` 
you have in them the most genuine and trustworthy records in which to 
read the thoughts of our true ancestors, before they had become Hindus, . 

- or Persians, or Greeks, or Romans, or Celts, or Teutons,.or Slaves. Of 
course, some of these’ ancient charters may have been lost in one or 
other of: these seven. branches of the Aryan family, but even then, if 
they are found im six, or five, or four, or three, or even two only of its 
origingl branches, the probability remains, unless we can prove a later, 
historical contact between these languages, that these words existed 
before the great Aryan Separation. If we find agni, meaning fire, in 
Sanskrit, and ignis, meaning fire} in Latin, we may safely conclude that. 

fire was known to the undivided Aryans, even if no trace of the same 
name of fire occurred anywhere else. And why? Because there is no 
indication that Latin remained longer united with Sanskrit than any of ` 

` the other Aryan languages, or that Latin could have borrowed such a - 

_word from Sanskrit, after these two languages had once become distinct. 
‘We have, however, the Lithuanian sgnis, and the Scottish ingle, to show 

that the Slavonic, and possibly the Teutonic languages also, knew the - 

same word for fire, though they replaced it in time by other words. 

- Words, like all other things, die, and why they should live on in one 

- soil and wither away and perish in another, is not always easy: to say. 

- What has become of ignis, for instance, in all the Romance languages ? 

‘It hab withered away and perished, probably because, after. losing its 
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_ final unaccentuated syllable, it became awkward to pronounce; and 
another word, focus, which in Latin meant fireplace, hearth, altar, has 
taken its place. 

Suppose we wanted to know whether the ancient Aryans before their 
. separation knew the mouse: we should only have to consult the principal 
Aryan dictionaries, and we should find in Sanskrit mish, in Greek pug, 
in Latin mus, in old Slavonic mise, in Old High German mds, enabling 
us to say that, at a time so distant from us that we feel inclined to 
theasure it by Indian rather than by our own chronology, the mouse was 
known, that is, was named, was conceived and recognized as a species of 
its own, not to be confounded with any other vermin. 

. And if we were to ask whether the enemy of the mouse, the cat, was 
known at the same distant time, we should feel justified in saying 
decidedly, No. The cat is called in Sanskrit mårgåra and vidila. In 
Greek and Latin the words usually given as names of the cat, yaàén 
and aiXovpoc, mustelia and feles, did not originally signify the tame cat, 
but the weasel or marten. The name, for the real cat in Greek was 
kárra, in Latin catus, and these words have supplied the names for cat 
in all the Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic languages. Tho animal itself, 
ao far as we know at present, came to Europe from Egypt, where it had 
been worshipped for centuries and tamed; and as this arrival probably 
dates from the fourth century AD., we can well understand that no 
common name for it could have existed when the Aryan nations 
separated. 

In this way a more or less complete picture of the state of civiliza- 
tion, previous to the Aryan Separation, can be and has been recon- 
structed, like a mosaic put together with the fragments of ancient 
stones; and [ doubt whether, in tracing the history of the human mind, 
we shall ever reach to a lower stratum than that which is revealed to us 
by the converging rays of the different Aryan languages. 

. Nor is that all; for even that Proto-Aryan language, as it has been 

reconstructed from the ruins scattered about in India, Greece, Italy, 
and Germany, is clearly the result of a long, ldng process of thought. 
One shrinks from chronological limitations when looking into such 
distant periods of life. But if we find Sanskrit as a perfect literary 
language, totally different from Greek and Latin, 1,500 s.c., where can 
those streams of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin meet, as we trace them 
back to their common source? And then, when we have followed these 
mighty national streams back to their common mesting-point, even then 
that common language looks like a rock washed down and smoothed for 
ages by the ebb and flow of thought. We find in that language such 
a compound, for instance, as dsmi, I am, Greek tou, Eu-pt, si-pl. 
What would other languages give for such a pure concept as lam? They 
may say, I stand, or I live, or I grow, or I turn, but it is given to few 
languages only to be able to say Jam. To us nothing seems more 
natural than the auxiliary verb J am: but in reality, no work of art 
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has required greater efforts than this little word Jam. And all these 
efforts lie beneath the level of the common Proto-Aryan speech. ` Many 
different waya were open, were tried too, in order to arrive at such 
a compound as dsmi, and such a concept as J am. But all were given 
up, and this one alone remained, and was preserved for ever in all 
the languages aud all the dialects ofthe Aryan'family. In as-mi, as is - 
the root, and in the compound as-mi, the predicative root, as, to be, 
is predicated of mi, I. But no language could ever produce at once so 
empty, or, if you like, so general a root as as, to be. -43 meant origin- 

ally to breathe, and from it we have asu, breath, ‘spirit, life, also ds, the 
` mouth, Latin os; oris. By constant .wear and tear this root as, to 
breathe, had first to Iose all signs of its original material character, before 
it could convey that purely abstract’ meaning of existence, without any 
qualification, which has rendered to the higher operations of thought 
the-same service. which the nought, likewise the’ invention of Indian 
genius, has to render in arithmetic. Who will say how long the 
friction lasted which changed as, to breathe, into as,to be? And even 
a root- as, to breathe, was an Aryan root, not Semitic, not Turanian. . 
It -poesessed an historical individuality—it was the work of our. fore- 
fathers, and represents a thread which unites us in our thoughts and 
words with those-who first thought for us, with those who first. spoke’ 
for us, and whose thoughts and words men are still thinking and speak- _ 
ing, though ‘divided from them by thousands, it may be by hundreds i i 

thousands of years. | 

This is what I call history in the true sense of the word, eae. 
really worth knowing, far more so than the scandals of courts, or the 
butcheries of nations, which fill so many pages of our Manuals of His- 
tory. And all this work is only beginning, and whoever’ likes to labour 
m these the most ancient of historical archives will find’. plenty of dis- 
coveries to ia yet people ask, what is oe use of learning 
‘Sanskrit? 

We get accustomed to ern and cease to wonder at what would 
have startled our fathers and upset all their stratified notions, like a’ 
sudden earthquake. ~Every child now learns at school that English is 
an Aryan or Indo-European’ language, that it belongs to the’ Teutonic. 
branch, and: that this branch, together with the Italic, Greek, Celtic, 
Slavonic, Iranic, and Indic ‘branches, all spring from the same stock, 
and form together the great Aryan or Indo-European family ‘of speech.. 

Bat this, though it is taught now in our elementary schools, ‘was 
really, but fifty years ago, like the opening of a new horizon of the l 
world of the intellect, and the extension of a feeling of closest fraternity 
that made us feel at home where before we had been strangers, and - 
changed millions of so-called barbarians into our own kith and kin. 
To speak the same language constitutes a-closer union than to have 
-dronk the same milk; and Sanskrit, the ancient language of India, is 
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substantially the same language as Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. 
This is a lesson which we should never have learnt but from a study 
of Indian language and literature, and if India had taught us nothing 
else, it would have. taught us more than almost any other language 
ever did. 

Tt is quite amusing, though instructive also, to read what was written 
by scholars and philosophers when this new'‘light first dawned on the 
world. They would not have it, they would not believe that there 
could be any community of origin between the people of Athens and 
Rome and the so-called Niggers of India. The classical scholars 
scouted the idea, and I myself still remember the time, when I was a 
student at Leipzig and began to study Sanskrit, with what contempt 
any remarks on Sanskrit or comparative grammar were treated by my 
teachers, men such as Gottfried Hermann, Haupt, Westermann, Stall- 
baum, and others. No one for a time ever was so completely laughed 
down as Professor Bopp, when he first published his Comparative 
Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, and Gothic. All hands were 
against him; and if in comparing Greek and Latin with Sanskrit, 
Gothic, Celtic, Slavonic, or Persian, he happened to have placed one, 
single accent wrong, the shouts of those who knew nothing but Greek 
and Latin, and probably looked in their Greek Dictionaries to be quite 
sure of their accents, would never end. Dugald Stewart, rather than 
admit a relationship between’ Hindus and Scots, would rather believe 
that the whole Sanskrit language and the whole of Sanskrit literature 
—mind, a literature extending over three thousand years, and larger ° 
than the ancient literature of either Greece or Rome—was a forgery 
of those wily priests, the Brahmans, I remember too how, when I 
was at school at Leipzig (and a very good school it was, with such 
masters as Nobbe, Forbiger, Fonkhaenel, and Palm,—an old schoo} 
too, which could boast of Leibniz among its former pupils)——-I remember, 
I say, one of our masters (Dr. Klee} telling us some afternoon, when it 
was too hot to do any serious work, that there was a language spoken in 
India, which was much the same as Greek and Latin, nay, as German 
and Russian. At first we thought. it was a joke, but when one saw the 
parallel columns of Numerals, Pronouns, and Verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin written on the black board, one felt in:the presence of facts, 
before which one had to bow. All one’s ideas of Adam and Eve, and 
the Paradise, and the tower of Babel, and Shem, Ham, and Japhet, with 
Homer and Æneas and Virgil too, seemed to be whirling round and 
round, till at last one picked up the fragments and tried to build up a 
new world, and to live with a new historical consciousness. 

Here you will see why I consider a certain knowledge of India an 
essential portion of a liberal or an historical education. The concept of 
the European man has been changed and widely extended by our 
acquaintance with India, and we know now that we are something 
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‘different from what we thought we were. Suppose the Americans, ~ 
_ owing to some cataclysmal events, had forgotten their English origin, 
and after two or three thousand years found themselves in possession 
‘of a language and-of ideas which they could trace back historically to a 
certain date, but which, at that date, seemed, as it were, fallen from the 
aky, without any explanation of their origin ‘and previous growth, what 
would they say if suddenly the existence of an Enghsh language and 
literature were revealed to them, such as they existed in the eighteenth 
century—explaining all that seemed before almost miraculous, and 
solving almost every question that. could be asked! Well, this is much 
‘the same as what the discovery of Sanakrit has‘done for us. It hag 
added a new period to our historical consciousness, and revived the. 
recollections of our childhood, which seemed to have vanished for 
ever. 

Whatever else we may have been, it is quite TA now that, many . 
thousands of years ago, we were something that: had not yet developed 
into an Englishman, or a Saxon, or a Greek, or a Hindu either, yet 
contained in itself the germs of all theee characters. A strange being, 
you may say. Yes, but for all that a very real being, and an ancestor 
too of whom we must learn to be proud, far more than of any such 
modern ancestors, as Normans, Saxons, Celta, and all the rest, 

And this is not all yet that a study of Sanskrit and the other , Aryan 
languages has done for us. It has not-only widened our Views of man, 
and taught us to embrace millions of strangers and barbarians as mem- 
bers of one family, but it has imparted to the whole ancient history of 
man a reality which it never possessed before. 

We speak and write a gréat deal about antiquities, and if we can iy 
hold of a Greek statue or an Egyptian sphinx or a Babylonian bull, our 
heart rejoices, and we build museums grander than any royal palaces to` 
receive the treasures of the past, This is quite right. But are you | 
awaré that every óne of us possesses what may be called the richest’ 
and most wonderful museum of antiquities, older than any statues; 
ephinxes, or bulls? And where? Why in our own language. When 
I use such words as father or mother, heart or tear, one, two, three, here 
and there, D am handling coins or counters that were current before 
there was one single Greek statue, one single Babylonian bull, one. 
single Egyptian sphinx. ‘Yes, each.of us carries about with him the © 
richest and most wonderful museum ‘of antiquities; and if he only 
knows how to treat those treasures, how: to rub and polish them till 
they become translucent again, how to arrange them and read them, 
they will tell him marvels more marvellous than all hieroglyphics and 
cuneiform inscriptions put together. The stories ‘they have told us 
„aré. beginning to be old stories now. ,Many of you have heard them 
‘before. But do not let them cease to be marvels, like.so many thi 
which cease to be marvels because they happen every day. .And do not 
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think that there is nothing left for you to do, There are more marvels 
still to be discovered in language than have ever been revealed to us; 
nay, there is no word, however common, if only you know how to take 
it to pieces, like a cunningly contrived work of art, fitted together 
thousands of years ago.by the most cunning of artists, the human mind, 
that will not make you listen and marvel more than any chapter of 
the “Arabian Nights.” 

But I must not allow myself to be carried away from my proper 
subject. All I wish to impress on you by way of introduction is that 
the results of the Science of Language, which, without the aid of San- 
skrit, would never have been obtained, form an essential element of 
what we call a liberal, that is an historical education,—an education 
which will enable a man to do what the French call s'orienter, that is, 
“to find his East,” “his true East,” and thus to determine his real 
place in the world; to know, in fact, the port whence man started, the 
course he has followed, and the port towards which he has to steer. 

We all come from the Kast—all that we value most has come to us 
from the Kast, and in going to the East, not only those who have re- 
ceived a special Oriental training, but everybody who has enjoyed the 
advantages of a liberal, that is, of a truly historical education, ought to 
feel that he is going to his “ old home,” full of memories, if only he can 
read them. Instead of feeling your hearts sink within you, when next 
year you approach the shores of India, I wish that every one of you 
could feel what Sir William Jones felt, when, just one hundred years 
ago, he came to the end of his long voyage from England, and saw the 
shores of India rising on the, horizon. At that time young men, 
going to .the wonderland of India, were not ashamed of dreaming 
dreams and seeing visions; and this was the dream dreamt and the 
vision seen by Sir William Jones, then simple Mr. Jones :— 

“When I was at sea last August (that is in August, 1783), on my voyage to 
this country (India) I had long and ardently desired to visit, I found one evening, 
on inspecting the observations of the day, that India lay before us, Perma on our 
left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew nearly on our stern, A situation g0 
pleasing in itself and to me so new, could not fail to awaken e train of reflections 
in a mind, which had early been accustomed to contemplate with delight the 
eventful histories und agreeable fictions of this Eastern world. It gave me inex- 
preasible pleasure to find myself in the midst of so noble an amphitheatre, almost 
encircled by the vast regions of Asia, which has ever bean esteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arta, the scene of glorious actions, 
fertile in the productions of human genius, and infinitely diversified in the forms 
of religion and government, in the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as 
well as in the features and complexions of men, I could not help remarking how 
important and extensive a field was yet unexplored, and how many solid advan- 
tages unimproved.” 

India wants more such dreamers as that young Mr. Jones,standing alone 
on the deck of his vessel and watching the sun diving into the sea—with 
the memories of England behind and the hopes of India before him, 
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feeling the presence of Persia and its ancient monarchs, and breathing 
the breezes of Arabia and its glowing poetry. Such dreamers know 
how to make their dreams come true, and how to change their Thoni 
‘into realities, 

And as it was a hundred years ago, so it is now; or, er ii 
- may be now. There are many bright dreams to be dreamt about India, 
_ and many bright deeds to be done in. India, if only you will do them. 
.Thongh many great and glorious conquests have been made in the 
history and literature of the Hast, since the days when Sir William - 
Jones. landed at Calcutta, depend upon it, no young Alexander here 
‘ need despair because there are no kingdoms left for him to conuen on 
the ancient shores of the Indus and the Ganges. 

l F. Max MULLER. 


THE RADICAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTIES OF EUROPE. 


H. 


IF, 


N Germany there is, whilst I am penning this article, a great deal of 
commotion, in view of the coming elections for the Prussian Par- 
liament, which are to take place in October. Within the last few 
weeks the question has been eagerly discussed by party-leaders as to 
whether the sectional divisions which at present estrange the Progressists 
(who in England might be called Radicals) from the more moderate 
National Liberals, are to be kept up in their strictness; or whether a 
“ Liberal Union” of united forces should be established, in order to 
present a serried front to the growing system of reaction. The decision 
on this point will be of importance also for the state of parties in 
the Reichstag, or Central Parliament of the Empire. 

In many a constituency a Conservative candidate has latterly come 
in, owing to the split in the Iiberal ranks. A: closer union, at least for 
cases of this kind, seems therefore urgent. ‘Dr. Eugen Richter, however, 
the Progressist leader and most eloquent antagonist of Prince Bismarck, 
at first set his face against what he considered an injury to the more 
advanced party organization. Only within the last few days he has some- 
what relaxed from his objections to a combined movement of Radicals and 
Liberals all over the country. Professor Virchow, too, the eminent phy- 
siologist and doughty foe of the Chancellor’s high-handed policy, appears 
to doubt the advisability of obliterating the lines between the Progressists 
and the bulk of those National Liberals who in former years so often 
did henchman’s service to the imperious head of the Government. 

On the other hand, Dr. Hänel, also a pronounced Progressist, whose 
' organ is the Kieler Zeitung, pleads for the establishment of a Liberal 
Union, as the sole means of stemming the course which Bismarck has 
latterly pursned with the aid of the Conservatives and the Centre, or 
Clericals, The same view has just been upheld at Kiel, in Schleswig- 
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Holstein, by Dr. Lasker, one of the ex-leaders of the National Liberals, 
_ who a short time ago seceded from his political friends on account of 
the over-timid attitude maintained by them in presence of the increasing 
dangers to public liberties. Schleswig-Holstein, which by its rising 
against foreign dominion in 1848-50, and again by the successful War 


of Deliverance of 1868-64, has proved of great influence on the course of ` 


German affairs at large, is at this moment the field of experiment for 
these contending views ; and Liberals and Radicals there evidently incline 
towards the desirability of a Libera] Union. . 
.. The same opinion ‚had already been. expressed, on independent 
grounds, by the writer of this article in a letter which appeared in the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung, the Progressist organ, more than a year 
ago., I there said: 

Even as I pleaded for united resistance against France, in 1870, not Sane as far 
as Sedan, but down to the end: so also I hold it to be necessary now, in 
, presence of the dark league of Absolutista, of Jew-hunters, of back-jumpers to 
Canossa, of Protectionist raisers of the price of the people’s bread and faal, and of 
the understrappers of a major domo system (Knappen der Hausmeierei), that a 
Great Liserat Parry should be raed on the principle of National Unity, so that 
the representatives of the German people shall not, ane fine morning, see them- 
selves placed under the “ Regulations for Menials.” 
This was an allusion to a threat which Herr von Bismarck once cyni- 
cally held out to the Prusian House of. Depntics, during the Constitu- 
tional conflict before 1866. 


My own political principles going beyond. ios of the Progresatty, I. 


need scarcély,aay that the advice given in the above letter was 
inspired by the wish of seeing an imminent peril dealt with in a prac- 
tical manner. This does not entail the giving up of more advanced 
views, which will re-assert themselves on the proper occasion. Nor 
need the special party-organizations of a Radical or Democratic nature 
be in the least encroached upon by a wise bearing under exceptional 
, circumstances. Tle German masses, I believe, are more deeply imbued 
with a desire for true self-government than they are at present able of 
willing to show; for many among them feel. that threatening compli- 
cations may yet arise in the Fast-and the West. This European 
situation acts, aince 1866, and. still more so since 1870, as an’ evident 
. restraint in the party-politics of the tountry. If France continves as 
a peaceful and orderly Republic, much of the weight which presses 
` upon the popular parties of Germany will be taken away ; and then it 
will be seen that the principles of 1848-49 are far from extinct. 


N 


As it is, all the succeases of Prince Bismarck ‘bave not succeeded i in ` 


weaning even Berlin, where the Court and the bureaucratic authorities 
of the kingdom and the Empire are located, from its “Radical” allegiance. 
In unbroken succession, Berlin has continued returning Progressist, and 
none but Progressist, Deputiés. With his usual want of fairness, the 
Imperial Chancellor has dubbed this party organisation—which also com- 
. mands the majority in the Town Council, and which is untainted by 
the slightest reproach upon the personal and political ENT of its 
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chiefs and its members—“ The Progressist Ring.” Unable to make 
any inroad upon it, he is, whilst J am writing this, upon the point of 
dissolving the Berlin Town Council. It will be done in contravention of 
the spirit of the law, and for the purpose of effecting such a re-arrange- 
ment of wards, or districts, as perhaps to ‘allow him (so he hopes, at 
least) to get in a few more of his adherents. 

All German States, with but a few insignificant exceptions, possess a 
franchise law, which, albeit here and there somewhat complicated 
in detail, virtually confers the suffrage upon the vast majority of the 
people. With almost the only exception of Bavaria—where Liberals 
and Clericals balanced each other—the German State Legislature 
showed, until a few years ago, decided Liberal majorities. The same 
was formerly the case, though not in so pronounced a degree, in the 
Central Parliament of the Empire, whose members are returned by 
manhood suffrage. It was Prince Bismarck who introduced manhood 
_ suffrage for the Reichstag. He evidently thought he could manage 
it better—in that Bonapartist style which he studied when ambassador 
at Paris—than the Prussian system of franchise with its three degrecs 
according to taxation. For the sake of greater safety, he did not add 
to the universal suffrage the Payment of Members, which exists in all 
German State Legislatures, as well as in most Parliaments of the world 
at large. Payment of Members would have enabled many more 
advanced Liberals and Democrats to accept a mandate for the Reichstag 
than is at present the case. In vain has the Reichstag repeatedly 
pronounced for Payment of Members. The Federal Council, a body of 
Government Delegates, which Prince Bismarck has placed as an Upper 
‘House, or check, above the Reichstag, always threw out the Bill at his 
instigation. 

The Imperial Chancellor is too well known for the fertility of his 
resources and the unrestrained use he makes of these when dealing with 
political adversaries, to make it necessary for me to go into any details 
here as to the manœuvres by which, about three years ago, he broke up 
the Liberal majority of the Reichstag. A majority of Conservatives and 
Clericals took its place. They, however, pull somewhat badly together, 
‘owing to Protestant ultra-orthodoxy on the one hand and the theocratic 
Romanist claims on the other. This reactionary change, felt as a 
national disgrace, was partly the result of the Chancellor’s cleverness, and 
partly arose from the bitterness of the feud between National Liberals, 
Progressiats, Democrats, and Socialists. 

The-beginning of a change for the better came at the last elections. 
Their result ought to have set Prince Bismarck thinking as to whether 
it is wise to pit his own despotic will against that of the vast masa of 
the enlightened classes, in whom the very strength of whatever national 
union has as yet been restored is undoubtedly concentrated. Great 
were his efforts to prevent any Liberal triumph. With almost con- 
vulsive activity he laid himself out, during the electoral campaign, in 
every direction possible. Yet, all his boastful threats, by which he 
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meant to' cow his adversaries ; all his pacudo-Socialistic attempts at 
enticing the working men of the towns; all his Protectionist schemes 
in favour of the landowners; all his dallying with the organisers of the . 


_ despicable anti-Semitic movement: and with the shady leaders of an 


nnprincipled mob, were of no ‘avail. The Liberal Opposition ‘entered ` 
the German Parliament with much-incressed strength. Foremost in 
its ranks appoar his abhorred foes, the Progressists, whose leaders 


"are most apt in fencing with him, and ‘whose adherents’ in the Berlin 


Town Council have introduced a truly exemplary system of civic admi- 
nistration; calumniated by Prince Bismarck asa “ Ring” ` 

= Whilst the Progressists had thus gained in numbers, many of the 
Chancellors most noted followers and mouthpieces were thrown out at . 
the poll. Among them were his own son, Count Wilhelm Bismarck ; | 
Herr von Kardorff, who began the campaign against the former Minister, 
Delbrück, and against Free-Trade; Minister Lucius; Prince Hohenlohe- 


` Schillinfsfirst (the ambassador at Paris); Prince Hohenlohe-Langen- 
‘burg; Herr von Varnbiiler ; and Count Frankenburg. This group of 
` so-called “ Prso Conserva” was reduced from forty-nine members 


to twenty-six. 
The Conservatives proper- were reduced, from fifty-eight members to 


fifty-two. Their most important, men were also rejected at the poll— 


namely, Herr von Marschall ; von Helldorf; von Rauchhaupt; Freiherr 
von Mirbach ; and Count Udo von Stollberg. . | 

On the other hand, the Progressists, against whom Bismarck had 
endeavoured to rouse Heaven and the Acheron, increased their number 
from twenty-eight to sixty-three.- The Liberals, most nearly akin to 
the Progressists, who had seceded fróm the Moderate National Liberals, 
increased their number from twenty-one to forty, and had all their 
leaders re-elected,—in some instances twice or thrice in several 
constituencies. The Democrats also increased from five to nine; ang 
the Social Democrats from ten to thirteen. : 

Taking the statistics of the votes cast by the electors, the result in 
the main is, that the Liberale carried more votes than the Conserva- ~. 
tiyes and the Ultramontanes combined—and thia in the teeth of 
Bismarck’s Machiavellian and most threatening efforts. The Daa 
table will make matters clear: — ` 


| g OPPOSITION. . 
Progreæista . ww ee anwa w Rd 
National Liberals . . kw 4 ee es 696,120 . 
Liberal Union . . . e «œ . . + 466,406 
Liberals ow wl 4 142,841 
People’s (Democratic) Party . . et. . I19,777. 


Social Democrats . «©. 0 © . 885,807 
l 2,481,706 
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l CONSERVATIVES. 
Conservatives Proper . . . . . ee ee we «(807,202 
Free Conservatives. . . . 1 eee ee eee 398,529 
1,200,781 
na 
Ultramontanes (or Centre). . 2a a a 1e - o 1,149,449 





Welfic, Alsatian, Danish, and Polish a aha 456,982 
Unoartain and Scattered Votes. . . : ; 12,916 


This gives an aggregate of 5,801,784 out of the 9,090,881 electors 
inscribed on the register throughout the Empire. Putting, therefore, 
aside the scattered votes and those of the centrifugal small groups, it 
comes to this, that the popular parties, from the most moderate to the 
most extreme, have double the number of each of the two other great 
parties, the Conservatives and the Catholics. 

Well-nigh four millions of electors did not, however, vote at all. It 
is reckoned that by far the greater number of them are sick of the present 
condition of affairs, but that they mostly belong to various Liberal 
Opposition shades. Given a state of things in which the domineering 
and much-scheming individuality of the statesman who claims a virtual 
Dictatorship could no longer act as a disturbing element, and the 
result of fresh elections would certainly be a farther increase of the 
Liberal party, especially in its advanced Left wing of Progressists and 
men of the Democratic parties. 

Of those Conservatives who really go with Bismarck, so small a 
group came in, in these last elections, that actually there was scarcely 
any solid Government force at all, unless the Chancellor took the 
Ultramontane Centre, and other covert or overt enemies of the 
national cause, to his bosom. This effect of his electoral manœuvres 
might have taught a statesman of a different temperament to retrace his 
steps. In the nature of things, it only spurred him to an immediate 
explosion of irrepressible wrath. A Reacript of the King-Emperor was 
issued at the Chancellor’s instigation, the outrageous pretensions of which 
fell like a bomb-shell in the Liberal camp. 

A storm of indignation arose thereupon throughout Germany. 
Though a Damocles sword was suspended over the press in Prussia, 
journalistic utterances there, in the National Liberal as in the Radical 
ranks, were strong and courageous; still more so in the remainder of 
the States of the Empire, as well as in German-Austria. The Rescript 
of William I., among other things, brutally told the Government 
officials that they must in future barter away their political conscience 
and their independence at parliamentary elections, under penalty, in 
case of refusal, of losing their bread. Now, if information which I have 
good reason to regard as fully ‘authentic can be relied upon, Prince 
Bismarck soon found that even in bureaucratic’ circles a spirit of restive- 
ness at such straining of the Governmental reins became visible. It 
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was, no doubt, owing to this discovery that in the Reichstag, in the 
midst of his stormy and irate utterances, he gaye an interpretation of the 
Rescript calculated: to allay the. rising opposition’ among the State 
officials themselves. In spite of the violence of his language, he- 
, effected a semi-retreat on this Ime. ~ 
' His fencing with Liberals and Radicals nevertheless went bitterly on. 
. Even es in the older Constitutional conflict of 1862—66, he sought to 
gain allies among the floating multitude against the cultured Liberal 
classes by pscudo-Socialist measures of State help. However, in this 
direction also he has himself had to acknowledge that his offers were 
spurned by the great majority of the working men in the towns. By 
far the majority of the working class voted for Liberal, Radical, or 
Democratic Opposition candidates. -As to the peasantry, it was felt to 
. be rather an odd circumstance that the Chancellor, who is a great land- 
' owner himself, ahould in no way have wished to apply, his humanitarian 
schemes of msurance against accidents, and of sustenance in old age, to 
the tillers of the soil. His posing as the friend of mankind—of “ the 
workman and his wife,” as he himself said—gave, therefore, naturally 
rise to mistrust among the Sons of Labour.’ 
-' Certainly‘ the National Liberals and Progreasists would have done 
wisely, as well as humanely, had they forestalled Bismarck’s proposals. 
It -was their duty to take up the questions which so deeply touch the 
toiling mass, Instead of ‘allowing them to be used, as a weapon of strategy 
- for Kmgcraft. The Social Question cannot be shirked any longer. It 
must be met by reforms; or else it will act as a disturbing element 


among all political parties with an explosive force which will scatter | 


death and destruction. ; 
Nearly twenty years ago, when giving a warning against the designs of 
Lassalle as those of a secret ally of Bismarck in the then constitutional 
‘conflict,—a warning the correctness of which has been proved since by 
Prmce Bismarck’s own recent declaration that he was then in occult 
personal contact with Lassalle,—I wrote in a fly-aheet distributed all 
over Germany :— 
“The: question of the stomach’ (Magen Frage) of the millions who pine and 
suffer from want of bread and from political diainheritanoe, must not be put off . 
with. a cool ‘Laisses faire! Laisses P Whoever has heart and head in - 
proper harmony, will not think of solving this tremendous problem by mere 
ocasional ects of charity, but by vital institutions and organizations in which 
the tea are es of individual freedom, of association, and of joint solidarity are — 
properly ced. The peasantry, the burghers, the working men, have a. 
‘natural and common interest’in this question. It can never be their interest to 
allow the existing Absolutism to seek rejuvanescance by means cunningly borrowed 
from Democracy. ‘Therefore, the first necamity is, the overthrow of arbitrary 
tule by united popular forces.” 


After twenty years, Prince Bismarck has fetched from.-his-armonry 
the same weapons of attack against Liberalism, which he had-ased formerly 
oo the Progreasive House, of Deputies at Berlin: in. hidden. agreén 
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ment with Lassalle. However, the majority of the working class 
of the towns has spurned, on this present occasion, the Chancellor's 
Catilinarian and Cresarist offers. At the same time, the Liberal groups 
of the Reichstag have had the wisdom, in the late session, to 
bring in a Bill of their own, which, if adopted, would extend the 
benefits of insurance against accidents to the agricultural class as well. — 
This was the first attempt at a “ Liberal Union,” and was made in the 
proper spirit. 

Foiled on several lines, the proud statesman who once exclaimed that 
he would “never go to Canossa,” resorted to the sorry expedient of 
eating his own words by trying to come to terms with the Vatican and 
the Centre party. But, as usual, the Church which prides itself on 
always remaining the same was not satisfied by the considerable 
concessions he offered to it. It went on exacting such a price 
for its co-operation as to drive the most willing reactionisis almost 
to despair. In Prussian provinces where mixed marriages have long 
been in undisturbed usage, the dignitaries of the Roman Church, elated 
by their hopeful prospects, suddenly entered a veto; branding any 
marriage celebrated without the observation of the Tridentine pre- 
cepts (that is, in presence of a Protestant clergyman only) as con- 
cubinage | 

So extraordinary a rabies theologica was too much even for the ultra- 
Conservative Reichsbote;—nay, even for the Court-chaplain Stocker. All 
at once, this anti-Semitic agitator and paragon of intolerance began 
prophesying a “new Kulturkampf, not by means of police measures, but 
of Evangelical and spiritual arms, against Romanist intolerance.” 
After mutual threats had been thus bandied about, one of the most 
offensive Romanist bishops executed a tactical change in the sense of a 
temporary compromise. But it is evidently felt by Government itself 
that this is but a deceptive truce, 

Unsuccessful on the Socialist and the Clerical line, those who are in 
closer connection with Prince Bismarck have latterly been broaching a 
freah scheme, A Juste-Mikeu, or Middle Party (Mittel-Partei), was to 
be formed, composed of Conservatives and Moderate National Liberals. 
In this way, the Radical Progressists and those ex-members of the 
National Liberal party who have seceded from it, as well as the extreme 
“ Centre” or Catholic party, were all to be “driven to the wall,” right 
and left—-to use one of the Chancellors favourite graphic locutions. 
Now, this proposal has been met by the counter-plan of the formation 
of a Liberal Union. So matters stand for the present, like a drawn battle. 


vV. 


The forcible ejection of the former “Federal Austrian Provinces of 
Germany” from their ancient connection with the common fatherland 
is of so recent a date that everything. of deeper ‘political import, which 
ocours at, Vienna, still touches the. German nation ta the quick. 
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Much interest is, therefore felt in the struggle the “ United Left” 
| (Vereinigte Linke) of the Cis-Leithanian Parliament has to: wage 
‘against the iliberal Taaffe Ministry, which is countenanced by the 
Conservatives, ‘Ultramontanes, Czechian, and other Slav instraments of 
réaction. The “United Left” in the Austrian Reichstag is a Liberal 
German party. 

` In the natural order of ie the countries which were i 
part of our Empire and Bwad for nearly a thousand years, down ‘to 
1866, Hungary, and Galicis,, form three distinct groups. But at 
present all the lands. on this side the river Leitha are constituted as 
one political group, with a common representation, whilst Hungary, 
rightly enough, possesses a Parliament of its own,  Prospectively 
speaking, it may be said that the Magyar realm is destined to inde-. 
pendence ; Galicia to a re-union with a restored Poland ; the remainder 
of the Austrian territories to re-union with Germany. 

Even as it is, Hungary has practically recovered the major er of 
hér autonomy of 1848.. Barring affairs of the regular army and certain 
Budget questions, she is only ċonnected with the remainder of the 
Habsburg dominions by the “golden link’ of the Crown.” Her own ` 

national militia, or Honved army, is re-established. The official 
language of the country is Magyar. Of the surviving leaders of the 
War of Independence who were once outlaws, a great ‘many are 
in Government positions, The Cabinet, headed by M. Tisza, is a 
Liberal one. In Parliament, the “ Old Conservative” and “ Dissident” 
parties, though led by men of talent and influential position, such as 
Sennyey, Apponyi, Uermenyi, Szecsen, and Simonyi, are numerically . 
weak, Another Opposition group is composed of Radical Intransigonts, 
who will be satisfied only with complete national. independence—for 
the present on the principle of the so-called ‘‘ personal union;” as it 
existed formerly between England and Hanover, and still oxista between 
Norway and Sweden. 

The sore difficulties that beset Hungary are racial and linguistic 
_.ones, The central Magyar stock, whose martial. qualities are as great 
‘as its easy adaptation to parlaient life, is surrounded, and partly 
_ territorially traversed, by Slavs of various branches and dialects, Germans, 
Roumans, and some other polyglot fragments of races, The differences’ . 
„in blood and speech are as great as, say, between Turks and Russians, 
Englishmen and Italians) The real danger for the Magyars is, how- 
ever, only the Panslavistic movement, which, fed by Russian agents on 


the one hand, threatens. them on the other from the’ Bohemian side, `’ 


where Cxechian agitators, decorated with the Cxar’s order. of St. 
‘Andrew, endeavour to detach the Slovaks from the Hungarian 
connection. In a`minor degree, the pan-Servian and pan- ae 
movement gives occasional trouble. 
In so complicated a' state of things, the Magyars have every reason 
' to deal tenderly with the language-rights and privileges of their loyal 
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German-speaking fellow-citizens, whose ancestors, many centuries ago, 
settled in the country as bringers of civilization; being called there by 
Hungarian Kings themselves. As one of those who have supported the 
cause of Hungarian independence and autonomy for thirty-five years 
past, I fear I cannot say that true justice is being done at present, in 
this respect, by'some of the Magyar agitators. The sooner the quarrel 
ceases in consequence of more equitable treatment, the better for the 
prospects of Hungary as a realni and as a progressive commonwealth, 

In Cis-Leithania, several of the Ministries which preceded the Taaffe 
Cabinet, had been Liberal ones; more or leas in harmony with the then 
existing majority in the Parliament at Vienna, Off and on, however, the 
camarilla in the Hofburg scored a temporary success by unscrupulous. 
means; and then a Potocki or Hohenwart Administration came in. When 
the moderate Liberal Auersperg Ministry yielded to the Bosnian policy: 
of the so-called “ military party” at Court, the German leaders in the- 
Reichstag offered a strong opposition. The Budget Committee of the 
House of Deputies declined at first to vote the loan of 60,000,000: 
galden’ But finally, the House itself yielded to pressure. Subse- 
quently, the foreign policy of Government was condemned by a larga 
majority; the Ministry were charged with “ masked attempts at re- 
action ;” and the demand for a supplementary Bosnian credit was neav 
being thrown out. Only by the aid of the Clericals and some Slav 
members was this fresh credit finally obtained. A farther resolution 
in favour of army reduction brought matters to a crisis. The leading 
Ministers resigned. Count Taaffe was called in by Imperial ordinance. 
Since then, reaction both against Liberalism, and the German element, 
which is its mainstay in Austria, has been rampant. 

Educational statistics before me show that, whilst in those provinces 
of Austria where only Germans dwell, or Germans intermixed with 
Czecls, the proportion of those unable to read and write is but from 
five to thirteen per cent.; in those provinces where Germans are inter- 
mixed with a considerable South Slavonian.element, or where only 
Slavs (Poles, Ruthenians), or Slavs intermixed with Italian-speaking 
people, or Roumans, dwell, the proportion of the illiterate rises suddenly 
to 26, 47, 60, 69, 75, 82, and even 84 per cent.! To these: statistics 
in matters of instruction, the political education corresponds in the 
main. The progressive element, in the sense of civic and religious 
liberty, is the more cultivated German one, whilst the Slav element, 
especially, furnishes most members of the clerical and feudalist party. 

It is an open secret that the Czechian would-be Federalists are only 
Secessionists in disguise, in close contact with the agents of the Court 
of St. Petersburg. It is equally known that among the Ruthenes, 
too, who are at feud with their own Slav kinsmen, tho Poles of Galicia, 
Panslavist influence is most active. The Dobrzanski trial for high 
treason, in July last, has furnished evidence to the latter effect. The 
Habsburg dynasty consequently plays with fire when, for the sake of 
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foiling the Liberal German parties, it seeks for political helpmates 
among those centrifugal forces. 
- . Ever since a ‘so-called “ Citizen Ministry” (Bürger-Ministerium) was 
followed, at Vienna, by a Cabinet in .the reactionary interest, the most 
questionable manœuvres have aften- been, used by the camarilla in the 
Hofburg, or Castle, for undermining. the ‘United Left. Thus, on the 
approved Bismarckian pattern, a so-called Katheder-Sozia&st, or pro- 
feazorial Socialist, Dr. Schiffle, the author of a well-known work on, 
political economy, was some years ago made a member of an aristocratic, 
- semi-ultramontdne Cabinet, with the object of gaining over the working 
' class as against the progressive middle class. The plan, it is true, mis- 
_ carried; the mass of the working men of Vienna being -little inclined 
to lend a helping hand- to. these intrigues of high-born Catilinarians. 
‘A: subsequent repetition ofthe attempt led to a split between the more 
‘Radical and the modérate ‘leaders of: the’ Socialist working class orga- 
nisations; each having its own organ, namely, the Zukunft (“The 
ome and the Wahrheit (“The Truth”). 

. As Vienna contains, besides its German population, a certain ainber 
of working men of aron nationalities, a somewhat cosmopolitan cha- 
racter necessarily prevails among these Socialistic groups—even irre- 
spective of Internationalistic doctrines. On the other hand, the vast 
number of the Liberal middle and of the Radical working class are, 
_ German in feeling; and this feeling gives the public tone in politics.. 

It was proved in 1870, when Count Beust, who‘would fain have made - 
Austria side with France, in order to take his revenge for 1866, was - 
met by the German “ Watch on the Danube.” 

Within the last few weeks, the United Left has had to fuse an 
attempt made by one of its former Progressist members, Freiherr von 
Walterskirchen, to establish a so-called “ German People’s Party.” The 
name chosen was a deceptive one. In reality, its author aimed ata 
compromise with the Slay element, professedly in the interest of 
Liberalism. Any ohe who.understands Austrian affairs will at once have 
: seen that this was a mere mirage and Fata Morgana, which could not 
possibly lead to anything but injury to the Liberal cause. The protests 
against, the Walterakirchen experiment have come thick and fast. The 
result has been its utter collapse. Baron Walterskirchen proposes to | 
withdraw from public life. 

Whilst the German Liberals in Austria are denounced by their re-° 
“-actionary foes as Kornblwnen-Ritter (“Knights of the Corn-flower,” 
this being the favourite flower of the Emperor William),—in other 
words, as men who would hand over the country to the German 
Empire,——Prince Bismarck, in the last session of the Reichstag at | 
Berlin, has not scrupled to ridicule the Liberal Austrian party, led by 

. Dr. Herbst, as Herbst-Zeitlose. In Germany, the saffron-plant which 
' starts up late in autumn on the meadows—so to say, out of season—is 
called Herbst-Zeitlose. Bismarcks untranslatable squib meant to 
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convey the idea that the party of Dr. Herbst never did anything in 
season, at the right time. But the patriotic attitude of the German 
Liberals in Austria, in the French war of 1870, is proof to the contrary. 

On the other hand, Prince Bismarck, who is now so anxiously watch- 
ing Russia, certainly lost his opportunity, and did not do the thing in 
season, at the time of the siege of Plevna; therefore he might place a 
little bit of a saffron-plant in his own escutcheon. His anger against 
the party of Dr. Herbst arises from its opposition to the Bosnian policy 
and its preference for army reduction. Yet there is no doubt that 
Austrian Liberals and Radicals would not, in case of need, grudge the 
necessary means for opposing Russian encroachment, Only, they do not 
wish to do so as the retinue of a political system which indulges in 
Royal Rescripts like the one issued by the King-Emperor William L., 
on January 4 of this year. 


VL 


Turning further eastward, I can touch but rapidly upon Montenegrin, 
Servian, Bulgarian, and Roumanian affairs. 

The “Black Mountain,” though so much extolled by philo-Muscovite 
speakers and writers, cannot be said to count in party politics. Its 
whole population (even after the recent annexation) consists of 245,000 
persons—-men, women, and children, all told. Its Princes, subventioned 
by Russia (8,000 ducats a year), have always been at the beck and call 
of the Northern autocrats. “ I have for a long time eaten the Rus- 
sian bread and salt,” said Prince Nikita, with good cause, a few days 
ago, in his answer to the Address of the “Slav Society” of St. Peters- 
burg. As a natural fastness, Montenegro is an important position. 
Its fiercely valorous inhabitants, until recently semi-savage, have often 
given both Turkey and their own Christian neighbours great trouble. 
But otherwise, the Csernagora 1s insignificant. 

In the next Slav country, Servia, the Ministry of M. Ristitch, who 
acted as the forerunner of Russia in the late war, has been ousted 
about two years ago. The Serbs, who had a great renown for bravery 
in the beginning of this century, by no means fulfilled the corresponding 
expectations in their last struggle. Czar Alexander II. expressed 
himself on this point with an insulting directness which put his allies 
into a perfect rage. This, together with the riotous conduct of the 
Russian army, estranged Muscovites and Serbs to an extraordinary 
degree. Dissatisfaction at Belgrade itself at last took such a shape that 
M. Ristitch, the confidant of the Court of St. Petersburg, could only 
maintain his administration by the overthrow of the freedom of the 
press, and of the right of public meeting, as well as by wholesale arrests 
and executions. The censorship being established by him, the stok, 
the official organ, finally remained as the sole representative of what was 
jocosely called “ public opinion.” a 

Ristitch’s fall has greatly relieved the country. In the present 
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Cabinet, M.’ Pirotchanas and M. Garashanin, who pass for Liberals, 
are the chief men.’ To the new Skupschtina, or Parliament, anly five 
members of the old Ristitch party have been returned! - ' 

In former years, Servian politica mainly circled round the Conserva- 
tive, or, rather “ Young Conservative,’ party as represented by M. 
Marinovitch, M. Tchumitch, M. Stefanovitch, Dr. Zukitch, on the one 
hand, and the party of M. Ristitch on the other. Since the appoint- ' 
ment of the new Liberal or Progressist Cabinet, however, a Radical 
party has constituted itself in the. Assembly. Its programme ‘has 
appeared in the Samouprava (“ Self-government”). ‘The formation of 
this party took the Government somewhat by surprise ; for originally it 
was assumed that the present Cabinet would have a compact Liberal . 
majority for its own principles, as contained in the Videlo. In fact, 
many Radicals, owing to the persecution they had ‘suffered under 
Ristitch, had given their assent to the programme of the Videlo—more 
from necessity, it is true, than from conviction. Al the Liberal forces 
had indeed to be combined, at one time, for the defeat of the tyrannic, . 
philo-Russian Premier, who had compelled not a few of his adversaries 
to expatriate themselves. M 

The stage being thus clear, the more’advanced views soon “re. 
asserted themselves. What is called. “Radicalism” in Servia, ajma 
: however at the overthrow of neither the- Crown nor the Church. Tt ` 
merely asks for a reduction of the army, for the reform of the bureau- 
cracy, for the application of the elective principle in many branches 
of the administration, for retrenchment in public expenses, for a, 
diminution of the taxes. A great portion of the peasantry, especially 
im the southern and south-western districts, is said to be won to these 
views. An engineer, M. Patchitch, several Professors of the University, 
some merchants and journalists, are the leaders of the Radical party. 
In Parliament they form about one-third of the representation ; the re- 
mainder being out-and-out adherents of the new Pirotchanas Cabinet. 

There is still, in Servia, a Democratic and a Socialist group. Both exist 
mainly in the capital, but without leaders in Parliament. The organ of 
. the former has ceased to be published, whilst that of the Socialists, called 
Borba (“The Struggle’), has itself a difficult struggle for existence. 

Home reforms are very needful in Servia. It might, therefore, be 
wished that the dream of the re-establishment of a “Great Servian 
Empire,” which would fain wipe out the historical events of the last five: 
hundred years, even at the expense of the territorial integrity of 
Hungary, would be definitively given up by Serb agitators. No good 
can come of these enormous claims, for which the small Serb-speaking 
population lacks both numbers and martial spirit. For to those who 
are fond of dealing in vague generalities, it cannot too often be repeated 
that the “ Slav” populations sonth of the Danube'are as little homo- 
geneous in speech and traditions as their kinsmen in Russia or Austria- 
llungary. Serb and Croat, Montenegrin and Bulgar, have become as 
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distinct as Swede or Dane is from German, or German from Englishman, 
though all belong to the Teutonic stock. 

The Bulgar, in truth, is but a Slavonized Tatar, The samo is true 
of the majority of the Muscovites, as the Poles are fond of asserting. 
Though this ethnological fact need not be dwelt upon, the difference of 
language between Serbs and Bulgars is such as to’ make them two dis- 
tinct nationalities, 

Russian autocracy, when setting up Bulgaria as a semi-independent 
State, under a Prince whose election had been: suggested from St. 
Petersburg, simply meant to get, by this circuitous route, beyond the 
Dardanelles. It, therefore, has kept the Hospodar Alexander in very 
tight leading-strings ever since.: There is before me the detailed confi- 
dential instruction of M. de Giers to the Russian Consul-General at 
Sophia, in which the political maxims aré laid down that are to be 
followed by the Prince’ of Bulgaria. The dissolution of the Chamber 
on account of its too Liberal or Radical attitude; the suspension of 
the laws on the press and the right of meeting; the direct “ Appeal to 
the People” in Napoleonic fashion; the use to be made of the Russian 
officials in the Principality for these reactionary purposes; the means 
by which individual deputies are to be gained over: all these crafty or 
violent acts are suggested to the virtual vassal by his Russian master. 
At the same time it is said, in the instruction in question, that “ every 
appearance of these anti-constitutional resolutions having been taken in 
consequence of our counsels and our influence, should be avoided.” 
Even the eventual “ necessity of a State-stroke” is dealt with in this 
remarkable diplomatic document. ) 

Practically, a State-stroke has been effected in Bulgaria, hous 
piecemeal. The Liberal.or Radical party has been thus got under. 
All this shows that, so long as Russia presses with her weight upon 
these small States, they can seldom resist. Let it not be forgotten that 
the Minister of War, the Home Secretary, many officers of the army, 
many members of the bureaucracy in Bulgaria, are Russians by birth. 

Non-Slavonic Roumania, whose speech is a daughter-language of 
Latin, with some other admixtures, had to feel this Muscovite weight 
in the last war, when her territory was openly violated in spite of the 
law of nations, and the country compelled to act as a military retainer 
of the Czar. The consequence was, the loss of that Bessarabian terri- - 
tory which had been gained for Moldo-Wallachia in the Crimean war. 
Under such circumstances, the development of political parties at 
Bucharest loses a great deal in importance ; nobody knowing what may 

-become of the country itself in a new warlike catastrophe. The title 
of “King” has, no doubt, been conferred upon Prince Karol. But 
unless the Government at Bucharest firmly resolves upon yielding no 
longer to Russian encroachments, but seeking alliances in, Central 
Europe, that royal title will be an empty boast of independence. 
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YIL - l 

In the political reconstruction of, the East, Greece is naturally ex- 
pected by all lovers of civilization, of freedom, 'and-of.classic traditions, 
to play a notable part. The Hellenic, or..Hellenized, race is unfor- 
tunately but a small one’ in a numerical sense; The -inrush ' of 
barbarian (chiefly Slav and Albanese) tribes, during the troublous epoch 
of the early centuries of our era, played sad hayoc within its area, 
whilst the subsequent. establishment of the Turkish: Power ‘inserted a 
‘further dividing wedge.- ‘Hence the process - of ee oo 
nationality’ has been a-slow one. i 

Perhaps this ancient focus of culture would have more m 
‘attracted tho race-elements favourable to it, which lie scattered:in a 
north-easterly direction, if the country-had presented a more: satisfac» 
tory spectacle in its home politics. But' for many years past there 
has been too much of mere Parliamentary coteries, and of personal 
rivalries among the Hellenic'leaders—so much so, that many of the 
best friends of Greece almost began to despair of her “greater future.” 
It was a wearying and apparently endless series of kaleidoscopic 
' shufflings in the Parliamentary arena and the Ministerial Council. . 
For the moment, M.. Trikupis is at‘ the head of affairs, with an almost 
unprecedented majority. He -may be described aa a Onset tenre 
Liberal. His organ is the Ora. ' . : ' 
- ıThe Conservative | Opposition ‘is led by ea ex-Minister- Komot 
douros, who is supported, in the Press, by the Kiknikon Preuma, and 
by M. Deliyanni. An independent party has M.:Kalligas for its 
leader, whose character -is much respected. -Large as the moderate 
Liberal majority of the present Premier may be called for' a Greek 
Assembly, the Conservative Opposition yet forms a considerable section. . 
There is a third group in Parliament, the Democratic one, which acknow- 
ledges M. Philimon, the Editor of the Aeon, and Dr. Lombardos, as 
its leaders. Though numerically weak in -the House,-this* Democratic 
_ group might be apt, under favouring circumstances, sto ‘attract popular. 
‘sympathies in the country at large. 3 

Greece owing het restoration in so eras T aedy 
influsnces,—which in the case of Ruæia were- tainted with the-most 
selfish. motives and ulterior aims, -—it is no wonder that this circumstance 
also. has acted, and partly continues to act, as a disturbing cause. - M. 
Koumoundouros has often been described“as being. open to the Russian 
, Influence——with what reason, I do not profess to 'decide—in a degree which 
frequéntly led. to-the severest charges against him.:. A -Greek friend, in 


whose judgment ‘and knowledge I-have good cause to repose great con- 
fidence, mentions M. Deliyanni as a partisan of France. M: Trikupis is 


held to be an admirer of the English laws and constitution; but itis . 


denied that he is influenced by the English Government. M. Kalligas is 
eaid to feel warm friendship for Germany. The friend alluded to writes :— 
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“The Greeks naturally long to possess all those countries which are principally 
peopled with Greeks, and whose language and religion is Greek—namoely, as 
far as the fortieth degree at least; besides Crete and the other islands, such as 
Lemnos, Samoa, Chios, Rhodes, and so forth. Of course, they consider Macedonia 
as part of their inheritance; but in the face of Bismarck’s designs, the Greeks 
must make up their mind that Austria will come down to Salonica..... In 
_Epirus, the Greek language is common; especially up to Jannina, where even 
the Turks and Israelites speak, read, and write in Greek. The islands are 
inhabited by Greeks, with very few axceptions—such as Rhodes, where there are 
Turks, inhabiting the Castlo; Crete, where about 92,000 Turks live among 
215,000 Greeks; Mitylene, where about sixty Turkish families reaide; Chios, 
where there are a few Turke, principally officials.” 


I give these statements, as they are communicated to me from a cer- 
tainly excellent source. F may add from other sources that the difficulty 
in Crete is very much enhanced by the fact of the 92,000 Turks, who 
are a valiant race and industrious cultivators of the soil, considering 
themselves as much natives as their Hellenic fellow-citizens. There are 
also some Armenians in the island ; they are either neutral or favourably 
inclined to Turkey. Then there are some Abadiotes, of Arab origin; 
rather a robber-race, that occasionally render themselves unpleasant to 
friend and foe. Together with the Franks, these different nationalities 
form a motley crowd in the isle. All over the East, such confusion of 
races prevails. l 

The junction of Crete with Greece, if feasible, would no doubt be a 
desirable accomplishment. What dangers, however, have to be guarded 
against, I had personally occasion to learn in 1867, when being asked to 
join in the promotion of a Cretan movement. It came to my knowledge 
then, that a simultaneous rising was concerted, in which the Servians, 
the Bulgars, the Roumans, as well as some Slay and Italian-speaking 
populations within the Austrian border, were to play a part. The whole 
Eastern Question was to be opened up in “ revolutionary” style. Before 
the risings on the mainland were to take place, it was.resolved to start 
a Greek insurrection in Crete, and to keep it up—apparently quite iso- 
lated—until public opinion in Europe should have somewhat warmed in 
favour of that seemingly “ localized” Hellenic move. It was hoped 
that the device would succeed ; that the press, the public speakers, even 
the statesmen of Europe, would on that occasion pronounce against 
Turkey, and encouragement thus be given to the revolutionary forces on 
the mainland, which were in the meanwhile to be kept in a latent state. 

But finally, the armies of the Russian Autocrat were to appear on 
the scene by making a rush across the Danube | 

In other words, the Cxar’s Government intended using, as quickly as 
possible, the opportunity given to it by the violent estrangement which 
had occurred, through the war of 1866, between the North and the 
South of Germany, for the furtherance of its own ambition. Now, the 
Liberal and Radical parties of the Continent see no good in “ revolu- 
tionary” designs and changes of that kind. 
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I will not go further here into the subject, on to say that the 
insurrection in Crete made very'slow progress, whilst the Bulgars 
scarcely exhibited any willingness to rise, and the Servians could not 
be induced to act unless others had begun on a large scale. At least, 
the late Prince Michael of Servia, who is believed to -have at first 
assented to the plan above detailed, hung back when the time for 
action came; and there is evidence that he lost his life ree a COn- 
spiracy started for the purpose of revenge. | 

It came ouf also that General Ignatieff, then ambassador at 
. Constantinople, occupied himself very busily with the giving of aid 
to the Cretan insurgents. In the same way, M. de Novikoff, the 
Russian ambassador: at Vienna, and M. Ionin, the Russian consul at 
Ragusa, in-autumn, 1870, when Germany and France were engaged in 
a death-grapple, endeavoured, though in vain, to get up a rising in 
Montenegro and Servia, as a preparatory move for that war which 
Russia, a few years later, declared against Turkey, after having first 
warmed public opinion by en “ unofficial” Servian and Montenegrin: war 
against the Porte. ! 

Now, those who do not wish to play into the hands of Northern 
Autocracy, have to take good heed of such intrigues. Jt was know- 
ledge of this kind which induced the writer of this article to refuse the 
desired co-operation in reference to the Cretan movement of 1867. 
` At this moment, Gresce—though only counting about 2,000,000" 
people within her frontiers even since the recent annexations in Thessaly 
. and Epirus—has still a population of several hundred thousand Shkipetars, 
speaking, not Greek, but Albanese. This seems to me to render great 
caution necessary as regards further attempts at annexation in Epirus, 
where a highly martial Shkipetar or Albanese race shows little 
inclination for giving up iis semi-independence. By forcing on & 
solution in that direction, Greece might only increase the dangers 
surroundmg her; for Servians and Bulgars are no friends to her, both 
trying to push southwards, so as to hem im the further development of 
Greece. By the Treaty of Stefano, which was fortunately foiled, though 
some English Liberals hailed it with rapturous delight, Slavo-Tatar ` 
Bulgaria would have been extended to the shores of the’ Egean. Yet, 
it is in the direction towards Constantinople that the natural outlet of 
the Hellenic racé and her “ greater future’ lies, if ever a great 
catastrophe occurs: Neither a Russian vassal-state, nor Austria, ought 
therefore to come down to Salonica. 

For the nonce, Greece has enough to do with her home affairs, which 
are by no means in’ a sstisfactory state. Her internal regeneration 
must be the means of gaming “moral annexations;” and then geo- 
graphical increase will easily follow in time: Like Switzerland, 
France, and Germany, Greece has ‘manhood suffrage Cyw ungo~ 
gopla); every male ‘person of twenty-one years possessing the 
franchise. The clergy alone are not entitled to the vote. This is all 
the more remarkable as the country supports a clerical establishment 
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` out of all proportion to its extent and resources; priests, monks, and 
nuns counting by many thousands, whereas teachers only count by 
hundreds. The bureaucratic establishment, too, is a most dispropor- 
tionately numerous one. The Civil List is exceedingly large, comparing 
it with the miserable style of living of the vast mass of the people, who 
subsist on milk and herbs. There being, out of 7,700,000 hectares of - 
soil (not reckoning the recent annexations), not less than 2,500,000 of 
barren hills and rocks, the advanced popular paries havc aan: cause 
to effect some reforms. 

There was a good chance for doing this in a radical manner when King 
Otho was ousted. I know that those who first organized the rising 
for his overthrow, intended establishing a kingless Commonwealth. | 
Afterwards, elements of a less pronounced and trustworthy character 
joined the secret league; in consequence of which every chance of u 
democratic issue of the movement vanished before the outbreak lad even 
taken place. It may be remembered that Garibaldi was asked, years 
ago, by a Greek deputation to place himself at the head of the move- 
ment. In spite of his phil-Hellene sentiments, he refused; probably 
because he felt that he would be made the instrument, against his 
will, of designs which he could not approve. Instead of a Republic, 
as at first aimed at in 1862, a son of the King of Denmark, who 
afterwards married a Russian princess, was placed on the throne; the 
Government of St. Petersburg being the real author of his candidature. 

The genius of the Greek people seems certainly to lean towards 
the form of self-government which flourishes in Switzerland. The 
peculiar geographical conformation of the country——not to speak of 
the traditions of that ancestry to which reference is continually made 
—and the poverty of its inhabitants, appear to lead to the same 
political conclusion. In that mountainous country, where communica- 
tion is attended with great difficulty (there are only six miles of rail- 
way up to the present l), the dwellers in the separate valleys have 

from old times preserved a kind of local self-rule. “Turkish dominion, 
though it lasted so many centuries, did not affect those privileges. 
The conqueror left his subjects the right of annually electing their 
demo-geroates, or municipal magistrates; he at most tried to be on 
good terms with the archontes, or landed gentry. Consequently, when 
the War of Independence came, the basis of self-government was 
still in existence. It needed only to have been proclaimed the principle 
of the State at large. 

Instead of this, the poor people were saddled with a costly mon- 
archy and an army of officials; the priesthood retaining vast tracts of 
the soil in mortmain, and the class of freeholders remaining an 
exceedingly small one. Such a condition of affairs offers but little 
attraction. The urgent need of Greece is therefore, for her own sake 


end for the sake of the regeneration of the East, an eHerer ae anplica- 
tion to reform at home. 
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Much might be said on Republican Switzerland, where a laudable 
endeavour is at present bemg made to place all the primary schools 
under the control of the Confederacy, so as to kill the snake of un- 
patriotic Ultramontaniam which is as yet but scotched ; on Belgium, 
where the Liberals now in power are engaged in a similar struggle for 
the spread of mental culture, and where the Suffrage Question has also 
come up; on the affairs of Holland, where the Liberals still retain a 
majority in both Houses, and where a spirit of freedom in the best 
sense has so recently shown itself by hearty sympathy with the 
wronged South African Republic.—a sympathy which gave rise to a 
corresponding appeal to Emgland, under the guidance of an eminent 
man of science and a staunch veteran friend of the people’s cause, 
Prof. P. Harting, of the University of Utrecht ; on Denmark, where the 
Folk-Thing upholds the Liberal banner against the Court; on Norway, 
where a Parliament of free yeomen resists the illegal claims of King 
Oscar, and where, under the leadership of the poet Bjérnstjerne Björn- 
son, a Democratic party is forming which stoutly opposes the consti- 
tatianal encroachments attempted by the Government of Stockholm. 
From all these countries, interesting information has recently reached 
me, on which I cannot enter in this article. 

I turn to Russia, which is big with a possible outbreak. 

Autocracy and Nihilism still face each other there with stern resolve. 
After all the sacrifices made in blood and treasure by the Russian 
people in the late Turkish war, for, what was called the “ deliverance ” 
of brethren in race and religion, the man who would dare to openly 
say a word in the Csar’s dominions in favour of the convocation of a 
Parliament, would stand an excellent chance of being whisked off to 
Siberia in a trice. A fact mentioned a few days ago in the Polish 
papers, speaks volumes as to the ruling system. I allude to the bio- 
graphy they have given of a Polish veteran, who, in the beginning 
of this century, fought first in the Prussian and then in the French 
armies, and who, for the part he took, as a Colonel of Uhlans, in the 
Revolution of 1880, was transported in 1888 to Siberia. Born in 
January, 1782, he is now nearing his one hundred and first year. 
Incredible as it may sound, he had to remain interned in Siberia from 
1888 to 1882; that is to say, nearly half a century! - From this 
place of exile he has returned to Poland but recently. His name is 
John Adam Skarbek von Malczewski. Yet, Poland is the country 
where the Czar, in spite of the strong, unquenchable national sentiments 
of the population, at present would personally run far leas risk than in 
“ Holy Muscovy.” 

On the concluding pago of the papers on “Conspiracies in Russia,” 
which were published in the Contamrornany Review between June and 


September, 1879, I said :-— 
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“ Though in Russia concentrated action, for the sake of overthrowing a system 
of Government, is strrounded with greater difficulties than in France, I folly 
expect that the day is not far distant when Autocracy must either bend by making 
a concession to the more intelligent popular will, or be utterly broken and up- 
rooted. ‘ Terror for terror!’ is a war-cry of despair; but on such a principle a 
nation’s life cannot continue. The moment may come when the Tyrant will be 
driven to bay in his own palace” (CONTEMPORARY = ee for Sept 1879, p. 147). 

This was written a year and a half before Alexander II, lost his 
life in that ghastly explosion, not far from his palace. Since then the 
danger has come upon his successor in the Winter Palace itself to such 
an extent that Alexander IIL has had to make up his mind to live away 
from St. Petersburg, as a voluntary prisoner in the moated castle of 
Gatchina, surrounded by such measures of precaution as to make the 
question whether life of that kind is worth living a very pertinent 
one. 

It is alleged that on the very day of his death, Alexander IL, worn 
out with anxiety, had at last consented to a-proposal of Count Loris 
Melikoff for establishing a committee of elected delegates, whose busi- 
ness it would have been to discuss the idea of convoking some sort of 
an assembly with consultative attributes. On March 18, at half-past 
eleven ‘in the morning, the Emperor is said to have signed the ukase. 
The bomb of the Sheliaboff conspiracy came athwart this plan, which, 
if carried out, would probably have given little satisfaction. 

After much hesitation, it is further stated, Alexander ILL., on March 
20, held a Ministerial Council on this same subject. He asked those 
present frankly to explain their views. An extensive report that has 
only come to light at the end of August of this year, professes to- give 
the details of this sitting. All Russian Government affairs being 
enveloped in much secrecy, it is difficult to gauge the authenticity of 
the speeches attributed ‘to each member of the Council. I therefore 
give the following extracts under reserve. 

The first speaker, M. Pobedonosszeff, who has since become the 
favourite of Alexander III., pleaded strongly for the refusal of all 
concessions and for the undiminished maintenance of the sacred power 
of Cxardom! He described the teachers of all schools not kept by the 
priesthood as being deeply imbued with Nihilistic ideas ; and he expressed 

a fear lest the clergy, the last firm support of the Monarch, should 
cease speaking to the people of the Czar’s Majesty if the Crown were 
to be surrounded with “new and strange institutions of a shifting 
character.” He added that the work of Russification in “our western 
provinces” [the present bureaucratic euphemism for Poland] would be 
deeply injured by any relaxation in the severity of the measures taken, 
and that “ the growing fermentation in ‘Society’ [another particularly 
Russian expression for the cultured classes] which threatens to become 

over-powerfnl, must be kept down with a strong hand.” 

A similar view was expressed, in a few words, by Minister Makoff. 
Count Loris Melikoff, trembling with excitement, endeavoured to defend 
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his own project. In order not to be suspected of disloyalty, he exclaimed 
that “it did not encroach upon the privileges of the Monarch, and that 
he himeelf would be the firat to strike down any one in whom he 
perceived an intention of diminiahing. the Cxar’s power.” 

Prince ‘Lieven, however, declared Autocracy to be the “holy ark of 
the Russian nation”? M. Abasa—who, like Count Loris Melikoff, is 
not of Muscovite extraction—strongly supported the latter by saying 
that the terrible catastrophe- of ‘March 18 could have been: prevented, 
had .the ukase in question been published a week before. Count 
Miljutin, the Minister of War, spoke in’ the same strain, with the sole 
reservation that the former Polish provinces should not be included in 
the plan before their Russification had been achieved. “I cannot,” 
he said,. “think without bitterness and pain that the Russian army 
should with its bayonets have won conien aoa for Bulgaria and 
Roumelia, whilst we do not yet possess one.” Count .Walujeff maintained 
that such a coucession would have a favourable effect in Europe, and 
that Russia could only advance by the introduction of western civilixa- 
tion and institutions, “It is alleged,” he concluded, “ that we are not 
ripe for that. But I oak, Was the English nation in a higher state of 
culture when, five hundred years ago, it obtained free institutions ?” 
In the voting which followed, Count Adlerberg, Count Loris Melikoff, 
Count Miljutin, Count Walujef, M. Abasa, M. de Giers, M. Nabokoff, 

` M. Saburoff, and M. Solski are stated to have declared themselves for 
_ the proposal. Agaińst: Prince Lieven, Count Stroganoff, M. Possiet, 
M. Pobedonoszeff, and M. Makoff. Thus a majority expressed them- , 
selves favourably. Alexander III. himself apparently consented, by: 
thanking Count Loris Melikoff and shaking -his hand. i 

lt is well known, however, that nothing came of the Tauno of 
this “State Council,” that Melikoff was dismissed, and that the same 
gloomy system of despotism was continued. Perhaps matters would ` 

‘have taken a similar turn under Alexander IT., had his life been spared. 
It is sometimes the habit of tyrannic ralers to try the fealty of oe 
tools by such secret political comedies. 

Be that as it may, it is a fact that Count Ignatieff—ontil lately the 
supreme spirit in the Czar’s counsels—also fell, because even he, of all 
men, was finally suspected of having some hankering after the institution 
of a Semski Sobor, though dnly on the hyper-loyal Gld Russian pattern, 

‘ as approved by M. Aksakoff, the Panalavist. leader. A ‘‘Semski Sobor” 
is simply a consultative assembly of men convoked by the Crar’s 
authority for a special object, without any parliamentary privileges. 
Even Ivan the Terrible conyoked one of those meetings, It might 
consequently be thought that Czardom would not lose by stich an 
occasional return to the practice before Peter I. But Autocracy has, ` 
in course of time, become more and more suspicious. Hence Alexander., 
IO., turning away from Ignatieff, into whose face he is said to havo 
flung a torn-up project for the establishment of a Semski Sobor, now 
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rather trusts to Count Tolstoi and M. Pobedonosseff. The Père Joseph 
of these latter is M. Katkoff, the editor of the Moscow Gazette, another 
Panslavist or pan-Russian leader of ultra-autocratic views, who will not 
even hear of the Semaki Sobor because he fears that, after all, people 
‘might look upon it as a sort of Parliament and try to extend its 
competence. 

Aksakoff and Katkoff are, so to say, the “ Gavant and Minard” of 
the well-known French comedy-—each of them trying to represent 
himself as the Simon Pure of the firm. Only, the political play in 
Russia is of the highly tragic kind. Witness the narrow escape 
Alexander IIT. again had, a few weeks since, during the military 
manæuyres at Ischora, when a pontoon-bridge over which he, the 
Empress, and the heir presumptive had just. passed, suddenly gave 
way, and the Grand-Duke Michael, a General, and the Minister of War 
were thrown into the water-—in consequence, it is believed, of a sub- 
aqueous explosion. 

Count Ignatieff had certainly done his best, or his worst, to curry 
favour with the Panslavist, pan-Russian, and reactionary parties. Under 
him, very high-handed measures were taken for the Russification of 
Finland, which has a nationality, a language, and institutions of its own 
entirely distinct from those of Muscovy proper. Under him, still worse 
encroachments were made by the foulest means (as the very adherents 
of Count Tolstoi, his successor, now seem to acknowledge) upon the 
rights of the German-speaking towns in the Baltic Provinces. <A race- 
hatred was stirred up, among the Estnian and Lett peasantry, against 
the German population, by a subventioned Press, such as the Sakkala, 
and by secret emissarics, for the ultimate purpose of entirely Russifying 
those provinces, the several populations of which are all non-Muacovite in 
blood, speech, and historical tradition. The Jews’ Chace, too, flourished 
under Count Ignatieff to a degree which made the Russian Government 
a bye-word throughout the world, Lasily, it was under him that- the 
Ochrana, and its special Executive, the Drushina, were allowed to be 
established—two organisations for not only ferreting out the leaders of 
the “ Nihilists,” but actually for doing away with their persons when 
found, on the principle of a Volunteer Corps of Revenge in the interest 
of Autocracy. | 

On his part, Count Tolstoi is a reactionist*of old standing and fame. 
A Liberal Russian paper, published abroad, the Volnoje Slovo, called 
his appointment, in June last, an “open declaration of war against 
Russian Society.” Nevertheless, the journal in question rejoices in 
his installation; for “if Autocracy,” it says, “is not overthrown by 
the Revolutionary and Liberal Opposition, it certainly will be by the 
Monarchists themselves.” Tolstoi is said to be noted for his incessant 
struggle against the provincial assemblies and the Press; his aversion 
to all measures tending towards the enlightenment of the ignorant 
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agricultural masses ; his sttempts-to violently convert the Greco-Catholie . 
Uniates to the orthodoxy of the State Church; his exclusion of the . 
national language from the Polish schools; his participation in the 
labours of a commission which proceeded in a similar way against the 
language of the people in the Ukraine—in short, for everything that is 
illiberal and wrong. 

_ Who can wonder that, in such a state of things, Nihilism should 
' flourish ? > 

But what is Nihilism ? 

This word, first introduced in the Russian language by Turguonieff 
for a character of, one of his novels, was, before him, used by the 
German writer, Gutskow, in his Ritter vom Geist. Its present application 
to the state of parties in Russia is rather misleading: ‘As elsewhere, 
there are in Russia men of very various Opposition shades—from the 
moderate Liberal who would be satisfied with some kind of parliamentary 
‘Tepresentation, to the Republican and Socialist of different sectional 
views, and down to the impracticable Anarchist whose brain has ‘been 
turned, and set fire to, by incessantly brooding over wrongs without the 
‘possibility of redress, It is not fair to lump all these groups together 
and to brand them as Nihilists. It should þe remembered that the very 
terrorists of the Narodnaia Voka (“ Will of the People”), who were 
driven to their present tactica by sheer despair of making an impression 
by any other procedure, have even quite recently declared in a remark- 
able manifesto, that if the Czar were to consent to the convocation ofa - 
National Constituent Assembly, they would at once cease using violent 
means. 

When General Garfield was struck down by the hani of a crack- 
` brained assassin, the Secret Russian Committee issued a protest 
containing expressions of deep sympathy with the people of the United 
States, and an energetic denunciation, of the vile murderer. “Ina 
country,” they said, “ wheré the personal liberty of the citizens allows 
of a pacific agitation for an idea, and where the free will of the people . - 
not only frames the laws, but chooses the Government, assassination, 
as a means of political struggle, i is tantamount to that very despotism 
the overthrow of which is the object of the revolutionary party in . 
Russia.” | 

Surely, these views are not what most people’ would call “ Nihilism.” 
Only step by step, and very unwillingly at first, ware even the extreme 


Russian Socialists induced to give up their originally peaceful agitation `` 


among the peasantry and the people of the workshops. They began 
as thorough idealista, imbued -with an apostolic spirit. Mostly 
young men and girls`of the well-to-do, cultured, even aristocratic 
class, they gave up all their worldly prospects ; dressed like working 
people and peasants; changed their names; mixed and laboured with 
. the common crowd, trying to gain it over to:the new gospel of political 
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and social progress—often with very. indifferent success ; for the more 
brutish among the ignorant multitude often handed over their would-be 
friends and deliverers to the police. Of these enthusiasts, a book 
(“ Subterranean Russia’) published by a pseudonym author, M. Stepnjak, 
but the contents of which'are in no small measure authenticated by a 
well-known Rusman exile, says :— 


“Their creed was Socialism ; their god, the People. They were ready for 
every sacrifice; but they possessed neither the impetuosity nor the deep passions 
necemary for the combat. After the first EPE they no longer hoped 
for victory, but aimed more at the crown of thorns than at the laurel-wreath. 
They were overflowing with love, and unable to hate anybody—not even their 
executioners.” 


Not a few of those, Rewer whose career had thus commenced, 
afterwards changed into supporters of a system of revolutionary terror, - 
owing to the wholesale arrest and deportation .of the most peaceful 
propagandists. The trial of 198 prisoners at Moscow, in 1878, destroyed 
the last illusions as to the possibility of a legal agitation for social and 
political reform. Then, in Schillers words, “The milk of pious thought 
turned into dragon’s bane.” Conspiratory circles were formed, in 
which “a Covenant with Death” was the parole. 

There is not space enough here to give a descriptjon, highly 
instructive as it would be, of the many martyrs of revolutionary 
conviction who have suffered the penalty of their deeds during the last 
few years. Among the various typical figures of these conspiracies, 
two at least may be mentioned: Dmitri Lissogub, who was hanged, on 
the denunciation of his own steward, for haying devoted his whole pro- 
perty to propagandism and revolutionary action. It came out in 
the Trial of The Sixteen, in 1880, that Lissogub sold landed estates of 
the value of 200,000 roubles for that purpose. Pale, haggard, long- 
bearded, of apostolic aspect and demeanour, this enthusiast always 
appeared in most shabby garb, thinly clad, in the bitterest cold. The 
author of “Subterranean Russia” calls him “the Saint of Nihilism.” His 
counterpart was Valerian Ossinsky. He is depicted as of great manly 
beauty, tall, slim, of elegant attitude, with blue eyes of enthusiastic 
expression, fair-haired and well-bearded, of charming manners—a 
favourite of women. He was the best collector of pecuniary means 
for the party. When he asked for contributions, even old misers did 
not resist his persuasive voice. He is called the “ Apollo of Nihilism.” 
He, too, ended at the gallows. 

Having succeeded m ferreting out a number of leaders and adherents 
of the Secret Revolutionary Committee, the present Government at 
first thought, or at least professed to think, that they had laid their 
hands on the whole organisation, and that there was an end of it now. 
Fresh discoveries, made about three months ago, have however, proved 
the error of this statement. It is perfectly true, no doubt, that the 
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secret organization, properly speaking, has never been of a very: exten- 
sive character in point of numbers, and that many of its members knew 
how to multiply themselves by constantly changing their.abode and 
their names. The old precept applied by Machiavelli to conspiracies 
‘(The many spoil it’) has been well understood in Russia. It is, 
` nevertheless, clear that large sections of the cultured classes either 
indirectly countenance the doings of the Revolutionary Committee, 
by furnishing means under various seemingly harmless pretexts, or at. 
least render the position of Goverument: more. difficult by standing 


entirely aloof from all expression of blame against the authors of violent ~~ 


‘acta, 

Revolutionary circles are said to exist chiefly at St. Pene; 
Kieff, Odessa, Orel, Taganrog—even at Moscow ; in which latter town,- 
however, the great mass is least inclined towards them, if not openly 
hostile. Moscow, in the main, is still imbued with the semi-Asiatic 
spirit of Old Russianism. Yet, even there, Alexander IL would pro- 
bably have had to face a demand fa representative institutions if, in 
the midst of the prolonged siege of Pleyna, he had dared to return to 
the old capital with a diminished military prestige. 

The difficulty for the Party of Action in Russia is, that there are 
few large towns, and that the configuration of the country—an immense 
plain with no natural strongholds—does not-allow of any rising against 
`a vast army. Hence the attempt to terrorize the despotic crowned 
_ head into constitutional concessions by a series of attempts against his 
personal security and that of the immediate upholders of his irresponsible - 
rule. Of late, the Party of Action have gained over adherents both 
in the army and the navy, as well as among Government officiala—so 
that the question, “Who shall guard the warders?” has repeatedly 
‘become a very urgent one. When even classes of -men:' who are far 
‘from approving of tyrannicide regard the chair on which Sheliaboff . 
' had sat, and the sofa used as a couch by Sophia Perowskaja, as valu- 
able relics, it will be easily understood that there is something rotten 
in the position of an antiquated Autocracy. 
` “ Intellect” «(as the Russian expression, again, is for the educated 
_ Classes filled with a spirit of opposition) is against the system of irre- 
sponsible Government——from the student to the’ professor, from the 
merchant to the landowner. So shaky has the foundation of Czardom 
become, that for fully a year and a half it has dodged about in. 
the matter of the coronation, opening up the soil in every direction ‘to 
look for the Aic ef ubique of Revolution, and delaying the ceremony 
from month to month. 


The usual practice of despotiams in distress EE E T 


some new “glorious” war abroad, which distracts the attention of, the - 
multitude from home affairs, whilst relieving it of some of its super- ` 
fluous and restlees blood. We can, therefore, easily understand why 
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the Party of Action in Russia, and the cultured classes in general, 
should have opposed the war against Turkey. The defeat of the Czar, 
in 1877—78, would certainly have brought Russia a Constitution—even 
as the defeat in the Crimea led to the emancipation of the peasants. The 
very victory, however, which the Government gained against Turkey, was 
surrounded by such revelations of hideous peculation and malversation, 
and of frequent military inefficiency, that the prestige of the ruling 
systein was scarcely enhanced. 

In the intereat of real p 








it is to be desired that Autocracy 
should not be allowed on ore to try diverting the electrical current 
of political and social apftation at home upon the Panslaviat line of 
aggression abroad. Hemmed in within the precincts of its own dominion, 
despotic Czardom would foon receive a decisive shock. 

Kari Burnp. 
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and a tail directed from him. Nucleus, coma, and tail may be very 
different in appearance in different comets, and in particular the tail 
may be more or less complicated in structure, being sometimes a mere 
straight streak, at others twofold, multiple, curved, with thwart streaks, 
and so forth—no two comets, in fine, having tails resembling paca other 
except in general details, 

Dr. Huggins, in a rather disappointing article on comets, recently 
communicated to a contemporary, remarks that the nucleus, though an. 
apparently insignificant speck, “is truly the heart and kernel of the 
whole thing—potentially it is the comet.” This has. scarcely yet been 
proved, though it appears exceedingly probable. It is true, however, as he 
adds, that this part only of the comet conforms rigorously to the laws 
of gravitation, and moves strictly in its orbit. “ If we could see a great 
comet,” he proceeds, “during its distant wanderings. when it has put 
off the gala trappings of perihelion excitement, it would appear as a 
very sober object, and consist of little more than nucleus alone.” This 
again seems probable, though it has never yet been proved, and the 
division of some comets into two or more parts, each having coma, 
nucleus, and tail of ita own, shows that the nucleus cannot be, in every 
case, what Dr. Huggins seems here to suggest. Dr. Huggins has done 
well in saying (though scarcely with sufficient emphasis, considering how 
often the mistake is repeated) that “though many telescopic comets ae, 
of extremely small mass, nucleus included—so small, indeed, that they ~ 
are unable to perturb such small bodies as Jupiter's satellites—yet we 
should mistake greatly if we were to suppose that all comets are ‘ airy 
` nothings.” In some large comets the nucleus may be a few hundred 
miles in diameter, or even very much larger, and may consist of solid 
matter. Itis not necessary to say that the collision of a cometary nucleus 
of this order with the earth would produce destruction on a wide scale.” 

It is even more necessary to correct the widely-spread misapprehension 
as to the relations between meteors and comets. . We hear it stated that 
the nucleus of a comet is made up of meteoric stones (Professor P. G. 
Tait ssys—for unknown reasons—that they resemble “ paving stones or 
even bricks”) as confidently as though the earth had at some time passed 
through the nucleus of a comet, and some of our streets were now paved 
with stones which had fallen to earth on such an occasion. As a matter 
of fact, all that has yet been proved is that meteoric bodies follow in the 
track (which is very different from the tail) of some known comets, and 
that probably all comets are followed by trains of meteors. These may 
have come out of the head or nucleus in some way as yet unexplained ; 
but it is by no means certain that they have done so, and is by many 
astronomers regarded as more than doubtful. 

The most important points to be noticed in the behaviour of large 
comets, as they approach the sun, is that usually the side of the coma 
which lies towards the sun is the acene of intense disturbance. Streams 
of luminous matter seem to rise continually towards the sun, attaining 
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a EEA distance from the head, when,- assuming a cloud-like appear: 
ance, they. seem to form an envelope around the niucleus. This envelope 
gradually increases its distance from the sun, growing fainter and larger, 
while within it the process is repeated, and a new envelope is formed. 7 
This in turn ascends from the nucleus, expanding as it does so, while 
‘within it a new envelope is formed. Meanwhile, the one first formed 
has grown fainter, perhaps has disappeared. But sometimes the process 
goes on so rapidly (a day or two sufficing for the formation of a complete 
new envelope) that several envelopes will be seen at the same time, ‘the 
outermost faintest, the innermost most irregular in shape and most’ 
varied in brightness, while the envelope or envelopes .between are the 
_ best developed and most regular. l 
The matter raised. up in these envelopes seems to have ini a 
certain change of character, causing it no longer to obey the sun’s 
attractive influence, but to experience a strong repulsive action from him, 
whereby it is apparently swept away with great rapidity to form the tail. 
“Tt flows past the nucleus,” says Dr. Huggins, “on all sides, still ever 
expanding and shooting backwards until a tail is formed in a direction 
opposite to the sun. ‘This tail is usually curved, though sometimes rays 
or extra tails sensibly straight are also seen.”' The description is; 
however, incomplete in one important respect. The matter raised from 
the nuclets to form the envelopes may be, and probably is, carried past 
'~ „fhe nucleus on al sides; but the appearance presented by the tail just 
behind the nucleus is not exactly in accordance with our ideas as to 
what should result from the flowing past “on all aides.’ There is a 
dark space immediately behind: the nucleus, that is, whete the. 
nucleus, if solid, would .throw its shadow, if there were matter to 
receive the light all round so that the shadow could be seen. Now it 
may be thought at first that this, corresponds exactly ‘with what 
should be seen: when we look just behind the nucleus there is ' 
no light, or very little ; when we look on either side of that dark space 
there is the a matter which has been driven back from the 
envelopes in front of the nucleus. But if the luminous matter flows 
. past the nucleus on all sides, it must flow past the nucleus on 
the side nearest to the observer, and also on the side farthest 
‘away; and it is just where the line of sight passes through these 
‘two regions of brightness that a dark streak is seen just behind the 
nucleus. Let the reader:‘draw two concentric circles—one an inch 
in diameter, the other two. inches—and let him then draw two parallel | 
tangents to the inner circle on opposite sides of it. Supposing now the 
apace between the two circles to represent in section the luminous matter 
which flows all round the nucleus, while the surface of the inner circle 
represents the unilluminated part behind the nucleus, the two tangent | 
lines will represent the lines of sight on either side of the dark region, 
where, as we might expect, we get plenty of light; and we can also 
understand very well why outside of that the line of sight through the 
luminous matter (or the chords to our outer circle), getting shorter and 
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shorter, the light of the luminous streaks bounding this part of the 
tail gets fainter and fainter: but if just inside either of the two tangents, 
chords are drawn parallel to them, crossing the inner circle, the parts of . 
these chords which lie between the two circles are very nearly equal in 
dJength to the tangent lines themselves ; and even a common diameter to 
both circles has, lying between them, two portions together equal to the 
radius of the outer. Hence, since the line of sight even across the 
middle of the space behind the nucleus, passes through a considerable 
range of luminous matter, while a line within but near the outskirts of 
that space passes through nearly as great a range of luminous matter as 
one just outside that space, there should be plenty of light where yet to 
the eye there seems to be something like absolute darkness. Either 
then the eye is greatly deceived, or else we must find some explana- 
tion’ of darkness existing where considerable brightness might be 
expected.* l l 

The matter which forms the tail, seems, as I have said, to be 
swept off from the enyelopes raised by the sun’s action on the nucleus. 
It sems as though tho matter thus raised had undergone in some way 
a change of character, which csused it no longer to obey the law of 
gravity as it had done when forming part of the nucleus, but instead of 
yielding to the sun’s attraction to submit rather to an intense repulsive 
action, carrying it at a much greater rate from the sun than, under, the 
action of gravity—starting from rest’ and free from all perturbing 
influences—it could have been drawn towards him, Dr. Huggins thus 
words his account of what seems to happen—— Now is seen to take place 
a change which is most puzsling—namely, these envelopes of light 
appear to give up their substance under the influence of a strong 
repulsive force exerted from the sun, and to be forced backwards.” Sir 
John Herschel, after his long and careful study of the comet of 1830 
(Halley’s at its second return) came to the conclusion that repulsive 
action exerted by the sun on the matter raised in these envelopes had 
been ‘distinctly proved. 

Yet here, where we seem to have our first firm ground for hypothesis 
respecting these mysterious objects—comets’ tails—we meet with 
stupendous difficulties. Consider, for instances, the phenomena presented 
by Newton’s comet. That comet had traversed the last 90 millions of 
miles of its approach towards the sun in four weeks. At the end of that 
time it passed out of view for a few days, having then a tail 90 millions 
of miles, at least, in length. - Four days passed, and it reappeared on 
the other side of the sun—having in the interval traversed nearly a 

+ Tf the careful examination of satiafactory photographs should seem to show that the 


darkness AE eara behind the anoles js y E and reed moblo 

enomenon, the tion would soem u us. a particles ing 
9 i va dat Edie and rf anythi Ga thie ralia anday which disse 
particles are driven off into the CRUSOE to a s0 thamselves that the 
planes in which they severally lie pass through the axis o tha tail (whisk, if the tail is an 
electrical phenomenon, might wary wel) happen) then we should find the region behind the 
nucleus very dark or almost black, for the particles in the direction of ihe line af sight 
then would be turned edgewise towaids us, whereas those on either side or in the prolonga- 
tion of the envelopes would turn their faces towards the observer. 
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semi-circle—im reality, of course, the perihelion end of its long oval’ 
path. At-its reappearance, it had a tail still 90 millions of miles in 
length, but the tail with which it reappeared had, of course, a direction 
entirely different from that of the tail which had been seen before—the 
two directions were inclined about 160 degrees to each other. Now, 
as Sir John Herschel remarks, we cannot look on the tail of a comet as 
something whirled round like a stick, as the comet circles around its 
perihelion sweep. The tail with which the comet reappeared must have 
been an entirely new formation.. Nor can we doubt that ifthe comet , 


could have been watched asit swept around the sun, the changes in the 


tails position which had been observed to the time of disappearance, 
would have been observed to progress continuously, the tail passing by a 
uniform motion from the position it then had to that which it was. 
observed to have at the time of reappearance. So that we may fairly 
suppose the tail with which the comet reappeared to have been. formed 
in much leas than the time during which the comet had been out 
- of sight. Probably its farthest part had been formed in much less than | 
' day, the part near the head being, of coutse, formed later. But if the 
matter repelled from the head was thus driven over-a distance of 90 
million miles in twenty-four hours, at the outside, the average velocity 
of ita motion was about a thousand miles per second, or nearly three 
times as great as the greatest velocity which the sun can communicate 
by his attractive energy to matter approaching him from without, even 
though such matter come to him from an almost infinite distance, and 
in a perfectly straight line—the conditions most favourable for. giving a 
high rate of final velocity. Such velocity es the sun can thus give by his 
attractive energy is only given to matter which has been exposed a long 
time to his influence: but here, in the tail of the great comet of 1680, 
matter seems. to have acquired almost instantaneously a velocity sufficing 
to carry it over 90,000,000 miles with an average speed threo times as 
great as the sun can thus, after long effort, communicate by means of’: 
his attractive power ! 

The difficulty is so great that many | eau bold and acne: 
others positively wild in the unscientific absurdity of their nature—- 
have been made to overcome it. 

Among the most ingenious of these is (ar rather was, for I think it is 
no longer maintained even by its eminent author), Professor Tyndall’s 
theory of a comet’s tail as an actinic cloud, generated by the passage of 
the solar rays through exceedingly tenuous “matter after those rays had’ 
been in part deprived of their heating power, during their passage 
through the comet’s head. According to this theory the actinic cloud | 
-cannot be formed under the heating rays, but so soon as the actinic rays 
fall on the tenuous matter alone, the cloud is formed,—ao that all round 
the region in which would be the comet’s shadow, there is no luminous 
cloud, while- along that region the cloud -exiats,- The: rapidity ‘with 
which light travels would of course make. this explanation. absolutely 
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perfect in explaining cometic tails lying always exactly in a straight line 
directed from the sun, or with their axis so situated. But unfortunately 
this exceedingly rapid formation of the tail (a tail of 90 million miles 
in length would be formed in about eight minutes) is more than observa- 
tion requires or can explain. Professor Tyndall made a slight oversight 
in dealing with thie part of his theory. Noticing that the actinic cloud, 
as he called it, is not formed instantly, but after a delay of a few 
seconds, in his experiments, he reasoned as though it would follow 
from this that the formation of the actinic cloud behind a comet’s head 
in space might be a process extending its action in distance from the 
head at a rate considerably Jess than that at which light travels, yet still 
fast enough to account for the exceedingly rapid formation of the tail 
of Newton’s comet, and of other similar tails. But a little consideration 
will show that the few seconds following the fall of light on the vapours 
dealt with by Tyndall, before the luminous cloud appeared, would pro- 
duce no such effect as he imagined. The rate of formation of the tail 
. would still be that at which light travels. Imagine the head at A,- 
for the sake of argument, and the sun’s light after reaching A, passing 
on to B, O, D, E, &c., to Z, a distance say of 100,000,000 miles, in nine 
minutes :— 
rese Brera Cekes Perea Du i ee 

Suppose that, when the lght has saed the ar matter lying 
at B, an interval of one full minute (much greater than any noticed in 
Tyndall’s experiments), occurs before the actinic cloud comes into view, 
e~similar interval after the light has passed C before the cloud is seen 
there, and so on, up to the time of the arrival of the light at Z. 
Professor Tyndall’s reasoning implied that all the time intervals thus 
occurring at B, C, D, E, &c., up to Z, had to be added together, to 
give the total time of the’ formation of the tail from A to Z, and 
hence naturally a long time might elapse, and the head having at 
the end. of this time reached a different position from that which it 
had occupied at the begmning, the divergence of the tail from the 
direction exactly opposite to the sun, and the curvature of the tail, 
would be alike readily accounted for. But what are the actual facts of 
the case. The part of the tail formed latest by the supposed solar 
actinic action, namely, the part at Z, would be formed just nine minutes 
after the light had left A, and ten minutes after the part nearest to A 
had been formed (by the same light waves), for, nine minutes after 
leaving <A, the light would be at Z, and a minute after each epoch 
(according to our supposition) the actinic cloud would be formed 
respectively at A and at Z. We get just the. same interval—nine 
minutes——whether the actinic cloud appears immediately after light has 
traversed the vapour which is to form the cloud, or a minute after, or 
an hour after. In every case the tail would be formed outwards from 
A, at the rate at which light travels. This does not accord with the 
phenomens,—in fact, the supposition that a tail could be formed at.the 
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rate at which light travels, will be found, on examination, to lead to 


many most manifest absurdities, which Professor Tyndall doubtless 


tecognized when ‘he sought escape from the supposition of such rapid 
tai formation, through the effects he attributed to the delayed appear- , 
ance of the actinic cloud, 

Another theory in explanation of the rapid formation of such a tail 
as that of Newton’s comet is worthy of far leas notice. Professor 


, Tyndall’s theory was based on an interesting physical fact, which he had 


himself discovered, and which was also manifestly akin in charactér ‘to 
the formation of a comet’s tail. The one to be now noticed was sug- 
gested to a mathematician by a rather familiar phenomenon, the effects 
of which on his imagination he seems to have been never able to entirely 
overcome,—~at.,any rate no amount of evidence against the theory seems 


' to counterbalance in his mind the notion once conceived that the theory 


might be true. (It isa way some theorists have.) oy 
Professor Tait was once looking -at a part of the sky which seemed 
clear. As he looked, a long streak rapidly formed, which presently dis- ` 
appeared (if I remember his original description aright) almost as 
rapidly as it had formed.. At any rate, the appearance of the stréak 
was rapid enough to remind him of what astronomers said about the 
rapid (apparent) development of comets’ tails. The phenomenon itself 
was easily explained. There had been a flight of seabirds, travellnig ` 
after their wont in a widely extended layer, which when he began his 
observations had been looked at somewhat aslant, so that—the distance 
being too great for the birds to'be seen individually—nothing of the flight 
could be discerned at all. But it is evident that in euch a case a very 
alight movement on the part of each bird would suffice so to shift the 
position of the layer in which they were traveling, that it would be 
seen edgewise, and then the birds, beiug sc situated that the range of 
sight towards any part of the layer passed athwart a great number of’ 
them, would of course be seen, not individually but as a cloud, or long 
straight streak, a side view in fact of the layer in which they were 


‘travelling, Wwreka! shouted Professor Tait; and presently announced 


to the world the marvellous theory that the rapid formation of comets’ 
tails may be accounted for onthe same general principle, Astronomers 
have found that along the tracks of some comets (where the tails never 
lie, by the way, but that is a detail) are countless millions of meteoric 
bodies -separately undiscernible (and never ‘yet discerned as a cloud— 
another detail); therefore it follows that the tails of all comets‘ are 
formed by movements of “ brickbats and paving stones” in them (Pro- 


‘fessor Tait’s own description of meteors), after the manner of the seg- 


birds he saw from Arthur's Seat. : Professor Thomson at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British: Association endorsed this theory with. special 
reference 'to the value of the “seabird analogy” in explaining the phe- 
nomena of Newton's comet. Dr. Huggins, who, as he does nat claim ` 
to be a mathematician (or to speak more correctly, as hia labours in 
physical research have not given him time for profound mathematical 
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research), may be more readily excused, also speaks of this seabird theory 
as if it had some legitimate standing. “ The tail, he conceives,” he says, 
referring to Dr. Tait, “to be a portion of the less dense part of the train 
illuminated by sunlight, and visible or invisible to us, according, not only 
to circumstances of density, illumination, and nearness, but algo of tactic 
arrangement, as of a flock of birds under different conditions of per- 
spective.” Of course, the theory is utterly untenable—by astronomers 
who know something of the actual facts, and have enough mathematics 
to consider simple geometrical relations. Bodies moving in a plane 
surface like birds, if they individually travel in the same plane, keep its 
position unchanged. But if they move individually at an angle to that 
plane (as they occasionally do), they change its pusition,—the surface 
however in which they collectively are at any moment, still remaining 
plane,’ In such a case only could such a phenomenon as was observed by 
Professor Tait be seen. But in such a case the visibility of the streak 
formed by the ‘flight of birds would last but a few minutes, for the same 
motion which had in a few minutes brought the streak into view would 
in the next few minutes take it out of view. During the short time that a 
flight is visible in this way, it has an unchanging position, or a scarcely 
changing one. If the tail of Newton’s comet had rapidly formed and 
as rapidly vanished, remaining, while visible, in an almost unchanging 
position, the “seabird analogy” might explain that particular pheno- 
menon, however inadequate to explain multitudes of others. But the 
phenomena to be explained are entirely different. Leaving out of the 
question the varying position and length of the tail as it approached the 
sun, and after it left the sun’s neighbourhood, all of which were entirely 
inconsistent with the seabird analogy, what we are called upon to explain 
is that a visible tail ninety milliona of miles m length, seen in position 
2 


A 


la on one day, was seen three days later in position 8a (having mani- 
featly in the meanwhile passed through all the intermediate positions, 
including 2a). If Professor Tait, profound mathematician though he 
be, though he may “ differentiate and integrate like Harlequin,” can show 
how any flight of bodies, like or unlike seabirds, can accomplish such a 


__ feat as the above, appearing first to form a thin streak al, and in less 


than four days a thin streak a8, each 90 millions of miles long, without 
some of them having had to travel a distance nearly equal to the line 
l to 8—or some 150 millions of miles long, instead of the trifling 
journeys he assigned them, he should take a rank above Newton and 
Laplace as a mathematician. But there is another feat, apparently 
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equally difficult to him, which he might, achieve very readily with great f 


advantage to those non-mathematicians among astronomers whom his 
name—well deserved too—as a mathematician has hitherto misled, and 
with not less advantage to his own reputation: he might frankly. admit 


that the idea which occurred to him while watching those. unfortunate 


seabirds, had not quite the value which at the moment he mistakenly 
attached to it, and has since seemed to do: 
' ‘But apart from the ‘consideration of theories such as- those, either 


demonstrably untenable, though ingenious, like Professor Tyndall’s, or 
altogether and obviously untenable like Professor Tait’s, there are certain 


phenomena of comets’ tails which force upon us the belief that they are 
phenomena of repulsion, though the aye action is of a kind not yet 
known to physicists. l 

Amongst these aro :— 

1. The curvature of all the cometic tails when not sen from a pein 
in or near the place of their motion. 

2. The existence of more tails than one to the same comet, the 
different tails being differently curved. i 

8. The phenomena of striations athwart the tail. 


Tt is evident that all these phenomena are such as we might fairly ` 


expect if a cohet’s tail is caused by the sun’s repulsive action on mole- 
cules, raised by his heating action on the head. - The matter thus swept 
away would resemble smoke, driven upwards from the funnel of a moving 
steamer, and then swept in any given direction by a steady wind; we 


should see a curved train of such matter just as we see a curved streak | 


of smoke. If the matter raised from the head is not all of one kind 
(and it is antecedently unlikely that.it should be), there would be more 
than one trail of matter, if the sun’s repulsive action were differént on 
these different kinds of matter. Lastly, the striations seen athwart the 
tail, as in the well-known case of Donati’s great comet, would be ex- 
plained, either as due to the obeerved pulsational manner in which the 


envelopes are raised (if matter were raised uniformly from the head there: 


could be no formation of successive envelopes), or else as due to the 
carrying off into the main tail, where alone such striations are seen, of 
matter which, had it freed itself at the beginning, would have been swept 
off into the smaller tails, but being as it were entangled in the great out- 


S 


flow of matter forming the large tail, escapes later, and when it does, geta ` 


' swept off at its own more rapid rate, and there forms ¢ a streak lying at 
an angle with the direction of the principal tail. 


Bredichin has shown that where there-are three tails to a comet, their . 


forms correspond ‘with the theory that the envelopes raised from the 


head are principally formed of hydrogen, carbon, and iron. :But this,» 


which, if established, would be the most important physical . discovery 
yet made respecting comets, seems open at present to considerable 


doubt, though confirmation seems to be given to it, in some respects,. 


by the results of spectroscopic analysis. 


To spectroscopic ii we iust in all pena look for: sach 
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information respecting, comets, as'may hereafter enable us to under- 
stand their nature. On this point let us consider what is said by one 
who, if not the greatest living astronomical spectroscopist, is facile 
princeps in this country—-Dr. W. Huggins. First, however, we must 
consider the past of this method of research as applied to comets. 

The first successful application of the spectroscope to comets was 
made by Donati in 1864-—the light of the comet being then divided 
into three bright bands, whose position, however, was not exactly 
determined, In 1866 Dr. Huggins obtained two kinds of light from a 
telescopic comet, part of the comet’s light giving a continuous spectrum, 
probably reflected sunlight, the other a spectrum of three bands. In 
1868 a comet was observed (Brorsen’s) with more success. Three bands 
were seen In the spectrum of the light from the comet’s head, and a com- 
parison of these with measures of similar bright bands belonging to the 
spectra of various combinations of carbon, showed, or rather seemed to 
suggest, that “ combinations of carbon might be present in the comet.” 

in pon) machen with my friend, the late Dr. W. Allen Miller,” says Dr. 
Hugging, “I confronted directly with the spectroscope attached to the telescope, 
the comet’s light with that from inductive sparks passing in olefiant gas. The 
sensible identity of the two spectra left no doubt of the essential oneness of the 
cometary staff with the gas composed of carbon and hydrogen that was employed 
for comparison.” “Since that time,” proceeds Dr. Huggins, “ the lightfrom some 
twenty comets has been examined by different observers. Tho general close 
agreament in all cases, notwithstanding some small divergences, of the bright 
banda in the cometary light with those seen in the spectra of hydrocarbons, 
justifies us fully in ascribing the original light of these comets to matter which 
contains carbon in combination with hydrogen.” 


Last year photography was applied to this spectroscopic work. The 
spectrum of the brightest comet of that year was partly continuous, and 
on this continuous spectrum many of the well-known Fraunhofer lines 
could be traced. This made it certain that part of the comet’s light 
was reflected sunlight; though Dr. Huggins considers also that a part 
of the continuous spectrum of every comet is due to inherent light. On 
this point some doubt may be permitted. It is one thing for special 
bands to show themselves, for some subatances may become self- 
luminous under special conditions at very moderate temperatures; it is 
quite another thing that the solid parts of a comet’s substance should 
become incandescent. JI venture to express my own belief that this. 
can scarcely happen except in the case of comets which approach very 
near to the sun. Besides the continuous spectrum with dark lines, 
the photograph showed also a spectrum of bright lines. 

“These lines,” says Dr. Huggins, “ possessed extreme interest, for there was 
certainly contained within this hieroglyphic writing some new information. A. 
discussion of the position of these new lines showed them to be undoubtedly the same 
lines which appear in certain compounds of carbon. Not long before, Pakean 
Liveing and Dewar had found from their laboratory experiments that these lines 
are only present when nitrogen is also present, and that they indicate a nitrogen 
compound of carbon, namely,—-cyanogen.’ ‘T'wo other bright groups were also seen 
in the photograph, confirning the presence of hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen.” 
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' It is worthy of notice that, only a few days later, Dr. H. Draper 
succeeded in obtaining a photograph of the same comet’s spectrum. It 
appeared to him to confirm Dr. Huggins’s statements, except only that 
the dark Fraunhofer lines were not visible—the photograph, having 
probably been taken under less favourable condition’. _ 

So far, then, it seems clear that comets shine ip part by a TS SUN- 
_ light, partly with light of their own; the pgrt.of the cometic substance 
which certainly shines with its own light is gaseous, and this gas in most 
comets “ contains carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, possibly also oxygen, , 
in the form of a cyanogen, and possibly oxygen Cota pondis 
of carbon.” 

Bat the latest amt has brought with it fresh news. Its spectrum: l 
is not like that given by the comets we have been considering. The 
bright lines of sodium are seen in it, and also other bright lines and’ 
~ groups of lines, which have not yet been shown to be identical with any 
belonging to the hydrocarbon groups, but probably are so. Dr, Huggina’s 
photograph shows, he considers, “that the original light of the comet, , 
which gives a continuous spectrum (he means that portion of the original 
light which does so), was tod strong to allow of the Fraunhofer lines being | 
recognised in the reflected solar light.” We demur to this as being 
shown, it may fairly be said to be suggested. The cyanogen groupe are 
not seen, 

Such is Dr. Huggine’s' account ; but it is manifest thet this comet 
underwent important changes, of which—we are surprised to note—Dr. 
- Huggins has taken nb account. Thus,in April, Professors Tacchini and 
Vogel found simply a faint continuous spectrum. In May, Vogel found 
that the three bands associated with carbon were present, though faint, 
while there was no trace whatever of the sodium band. On the contrary, 
on the nights of June 4 5, ‘and 7, Dr. B. Hasselberg, of the Obaervatory 
of Pulkowa, found that the nucleus of the comet gave a very strong and 
extended continuous spectrum, with an “excessively strong” bright line 
in the orange yellow, proved by micrometrical measurement to be 
identical with the D line—the well-known double sodium line of the 
` solar spectrum. The observation was confirmed by Dunér, Bredichin, and’ 
Vogel. On this Mr. Hind remarks, “ It is necessary to con¢lude that, 
during the last fortnight of May, the spectrum of Wells’s.comet -had . 
changed in a manner of which the history of science furnishes no pre- 
cedent.? It must, however, be remembered that as yet no comets have 
been examined under sufficiently favourable conditions, to enable us ‘to 
say whether the change thus observed was, really exceptional, or only 
exceptional in being for the first time noted. Whenever such a comet. 
as Donati’s comes favourably under spectroscopic acrutiny, we shall pro- 
bably learn something about these changes which will throw more light 
than anything yet discovered on the ‘physical economy of these mys- 
terious bodies. 

_ What, then, do we know certainly respecting comets? What may.we 
surmise with more or less probability ? “And in what direction may we 
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look with most hope for future information? We know certainly that, 
in whatever way they are formed, the, sun excites intense disturbance in 
them as they approach him. Professor Stokes remarks that these effects, 
so much greater at a first view than we might fairly expect in the case 
of many of the comets observed, which have approached the sun no 
nearer than our own earth does, or not so near, may be accounted for 
by the circumstance that comets travel in what must be regarded as, to 

- to all intents and purposes, a vacuum. From Dr. Crooke’s experiments 
on very high vacua we may infer that there is very little loss of heat, 
except by radiation. Thus the heat received by the meteoric components 
of a comet would be much greater than-might otherwise be expected. 
Dr. Huggins mentions, in the same connection, the remarkable persiat- 
ence of the bright trains of meteors in the rare upper air, which some- 
times remain visible for three-quarters of an hour before the light fades, 
as the heat is gradually radiated away. “ Our reasoning on these points,” 
he remarks, in his dry way, “ would undergo considerable modification 
if we accept the views as to the condition of interplanetary space and 
of the sun’s action which have been recently suggested by Dr. Siemens 
in his solar theory”—but of course we do not. 

Bredichin’s researches, showing that three distinct curvatures in 
comets’ tails correspond to the winnowing out by solar repulsive action 
of (1) hydrogen, (2) carbon, and (8) iron, seem worthy of careful study 
and investigation. It accords well with spectroscopic evidence as to the 
condition of the matter raised in gaseous form from the nucleus; and 
if as yet we have had no direct spectroscopic evidence of the existence 
of iron in comets, we know that meteors are closely connected with 
comets, and that many meteors contain iron. Moreover, as unexpected 
spectroscopic evidence of the presence of thé substance sodium, common 
in so many meteors, has been found in the case of one comet, we may 
fairly hope that under yet more favourable conditions, the presence of 
iron also may be recognired in the same way. 

How far electricity may be looked to for an explanation of cometic 
phenomena, is a doubtful point among astronomers and physicists. For 
my own part, I must confess I nhare the strong objections which many 
physicists have expressed against the mere vague suggestion that 
perhaps this is an electrical phenomenon, perhaps thai other feature is 
electrical too, perhaps all ur most of the phenomena of comets depend 
on electricity. It is so easy to make such suggestions, so difficult to 
obtain evidence in their favour having the slightest scientific value. Still 
I hold the electrical idea to be well worth careful study. Whatever 
credit may hereafter be given to any electrical theory of cometa, will be 
solely and entirely due to those who may help to establish it upon a basis 
of sound evidence—none whatever to the mere suggestion, which has been 
made time and again-since it was first advanced by Fontenelle. Dr. 
Huggins says that he finds there is a rapidly growing feeling among 
physicists that both the inherent light (which he prefers to call the self-_ 
light) of comets and the phenomena of their tails belong to the order of- 
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` electrical phenomena. An, American astronomer recently wrote to him, 
as to American views of the self-light of comets; “ I cannot speak with f 
authority for any qne hut myself; still I think the prevailing impression 
amongst us is that this ight is. duo to ‘dn electric, or, if I may cóm 
the word, (far better not) “an electric-oid action of some kind.” On 
this Dr. Huggins himself.xemarks:— ‘ i rr ee 


“ The spectroscopic results fail to give conclusive evidence on this point; still, . 
pena upon the hee especially if we consider the photographs of last yoe’, : 
the teachings of the spectroscope are in favour of the view that the self-li 

nies ig ides, electric discharges. ‘Those who are djsposed to believe 

the trath lies in this direction, differ from each other in the recise modes in 
‘which they would apply the known laws of electric action to e. phenomena of 
comets, oadly, the different applications of principles of electricity which have 
been suggested, group themselves about the common ideg, that t electrical 
disturbances are set up by the sun’s action “in connection with the vaporisation 
of some of the matter of the nucleus, and that the tail is probably matter varried 
away, posibly in connection with electric discharges, under an electrical influence 
of repulsion exerted by the sun, This view necemitates the supposition that the 
wun ia strongly electrified, either negatively or positively, and further, that in 


the processes taking place in. the comet, either of va ion or of some 
other kind, the matter thrown out by the nucleus has POT alec- 
tried in the same way as the sun—that is, negatively if thé ectricity . 


is negative, or prar if the sun’s is positive. The enormous disturbances 
which the oscope shows to be always at work in the sun must be accompanied 
by. electrical changes of equal magnitude, but we know nothing as to how far these 
are'‘all, or the great majority of them, in one direction, so as to cause the sun 
to maintamm permanently a a high electrical state, whether positive or negative.” 


Unle some such state of things exist; Sir John Herschel’s statement, 
‘That this force’ (the repulsive force forming the tail) “ cannot be 
of the nature of electric or magnetic forces,’ must be accepted, for, as 
he points: ont, “ the centre of gravity of each particle would not’ be 
affected; the attraction òn one of its sides would precisely equal the . 
repulsion on the other.” - Repulsion of the cometary matter could only ` 
_ take place if this matter, after it has been driven off from the nucleus 
and the sun, have both high electric potentials of the same kind. 
Farther, it is suggested that luminous jets, streams, halos, and envelopes 
belong to the same order of phenomena as the aurora, the oe 
brush, and the stratified discharges of exhausted tubes. 

All this, it will be noticed, is at present merely hypothetical. It is, 
however, worthy of notice that owtside of electricity there is nothing . 
known to physicists which seems to afford even a promise of explanation, 
so far at least as the grander and more striking (also the most mysteri- 
ous), of comatic phenomena are concerned. It may well be that with 
our advancing knowledge of meteors and meteor systems, the spectroscopic 
analysis of the next few comets of the larger and completer types— 
comets like Donati’s comet, the gréat comet of 1811, and the comet of 
186]1—may throw unexpected light on mysteries which still remain among 
the most profound and unpromising problems presented to modern 
science. ; 
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CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN FRANCE. 


Part, 10th Sept. 1892. 


HE forebodings I expressed in your July number, as to the 
unfortunate tarn events would take, but too soon proved to be 
true i 
The Freycinet Ministry has fallen a victim to its own want of 
resolution, and to the kind of intellectual and political anarchy that 
characterizes the present Chamber of Deputies. The fablo of the bat 
who contrived to please alike both birds and rats is well known :— 
Je suis ojseau, voyez mes ailes ; : 
Je suis souris, vivent les rate, 
The bat’s policy may succeed for a while, but a time is sure to come 
when birds and rats will combine against a hybrid creature regarded by 
both as an intruder. The session of the 18th of July was the premonitory 
symptom of M. de Freycinet’s fall. From the outset, the head of 
the Cabinet and the Minister of the Interior, M. Goblet, had let it be 
understood that they were ready to give Paris a complete municipal 
autonomy and re-establish a central Mayoralty with an elected Mayor, 
instead of the existing system, which relegates the powers vested in the 
Mavor to the Mayors of the arrondissements nominated by Government, 
and to the Prefect of the Seine, who is likewise an agent of the 
executive power. Whether M. de Freycinet and M. Goblet really were 
convinced of the good, or at least the harmlesmess, of the innovation or 
whether they were only trying to conciliate the Extreme Left by promises 
possibly never to be fulfilled, it is difficult to say; but it is certain that 
diverse projects had been entertained and discussed by the Minister of 
the Interior and the Prefect of the Seine, M. Floquet, without their 
coming to any conclusion—whereupon, thanks to Egyptian affairs, 
attention was diverted from these municipal questions, and the Ministry 
could ‘hope they were for a time forgotten. ‘This was all the more 
Tr 2 
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needful because, in-the very heart of the Ministry, the most important 
and influential men, MM. Ferry, Say, Tirard, were strongly opposed: to 
a central Mayoralty. The strange crotchet of the deputy for Cochin China 
suddenly broke the’calm. M. Blancsubé, a man however both of ability 


and intelligence, impatient no doubt of the little attention paid to colonial 


questions, and not wishing that Cochin’ China should be represented in 
- Parliament for the first time, as it now was, by a silent member, took 


it into his head to ask the Government when a bill relative to the Paris 
Mayoralty would be brought forward. M. de Freycinet, following his. 


usual habit of eluding embarrassing questions, would neither openly 
- renounce his project for a central Mayoralty, nor engage to carry it out, 
but asked for an adjournment. The adjournment was rejected by both 
the partisans and the opponents of the central Mayoralty, the latter 
succeeded in’securing a large majority by a motion expresely condemning 
the proposed innovation, and the Ministry resigned. The resignation 
was withdrawn, it is true, the following day, and the Chamber of Deputies, 
from a sense of its own powerlessness, far more than from trust in M. de 
Freycinet, passed a vote of confidence which seemed to Fecstablish it 
more firmly than ever. 

Clearsighted minds were ndt, however, to be taken in. With’a 
Chamber so divided in opinion; with deputies so incapable of under- 
‘standing the necessity of forming. a governmental’ majority on a 
definite programme; witli a Ministry at war within itself, seeing that 
MM. Léon Say and Ferry were. by no means agreed with M. do 
Freycinet ; with a head of the Cabinet, whose real policy has remained 
a mystery, who perhaps never had any at all, a crisis was sooner or 


- later inevitable. Eleven days after the affair of the central Mayoralty, - 


the Freycinet Ministry was overthrown, ór rather it collapsed of itself. 
The Ministry, in which an imménse majority had, on the 19th July; 
passed a vote of confidence, on the 29th counted only 68 votes. --What 
was strangest of all, and most tended to complicate the politica} situs- 
tion, was that in. this seasion, which witnessed the overthrow of the 
Ministry, the majority of deputies had shown themselves averse to all 
military action in the Hast, and that at bottom M. Freycinet too was 
opposed td it. He went out op a question on which he and the 
Chamber were agreed, and his fall was ony due to his not Having stated 
7 his aia openly. 

Eroina affairs had advanced with rapid strides from the moment 
when I was writing my last article. England, seeing the heaitation ‘of 
the Conference of Constantinople, had determined to ect, had urged 


France to act with her, and seeing her indecision, had acted alone. ` 


Alexandria wis bombarded and occupied, and the French flest retired ; 
but without the Ministry’s having declared itself opposed to the 


policy of intervention. On the contrary, it applied to the Chambers for - 


` a loan of ten mnou, not for tae purpose of enn or ‘even of 
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participation in the occupation of the Suez Canal, but for making 
maritime preparations that might eventually serve that end. This 
time the discontent was general, and every one knew that in the Council 
of Ministers, MM. Billot, Ferry, and Say had asked for much larger 
credit and.a more decided policy. The partisans of intervention derided 
this timidity, and its opponents accused M. de Freycinet of hypo- 
erisy, aud pretended that he wanted surreptitiously to draw France into 
the war on pretext of repairing her old ships. The storm burst in 
the Senate, and by a strange anomaly it was the Senate that showed 
a warlike, the Chamber a pacific spirit, M. Schérer’s report on 
the demand for a loan was an act of accusation against M. de 
Freycinet and his shuffling. The Senate intimated its willingness 
to grant much larger supplies in view of energetic intervention in 
Egypt, and granted those the Ministry demanded. With the Chamber 
it was otherwise. The majority of Republican deputies wanted at 
all cost to avoid every chance of war, and required absolutely pacific 
declarations from the Ministry; whilst the Gambettist deputies, in 
favour of the English alliance and the policy of intervention, ridiculed 
the supplies demanded by the Ministry, and wanted serious preparations 
for war to be made. Faithful to his dilatory policy, M. de Freycinet 
had everybody against him. Sixty-eight deputies alone still sided with 
him; and those voted for the Ministry, not so much because they 
approved of its policy as from fear of a ministerial crisis, 

This time M. de Freycinet fell for good and all, and his ministerial 
career is probably ended for ever. It would, in fact, be difficult for 
him, after being twice President of the Council, to take office in another 
Cabinet in a subordinate capacity, and this is greatly to be regretted, 
for, if he is wanting in the qualities essential to the head of a 
government—clearness of thought and decision of character—in many 
respects he is a remarkable man. A first-class engineer, of an inventive 
mind, a good organiser, a seductive and stirring orator, he has, both as 
Minister of Public Works and as M. Gambetta’s chief auxiliary in 1870, 
rendered services to his country which no Frenchman can or ought to 
forget. But, like many other scientific men, he is deficient in general 
ideas, and apt to be led by illusions. When at the head of affairs, with 
no guide but himself, he drifts hither aud thither as in a dream; he 
confounds the cleverness that gets over a difficulty with the practical 
mind that solves it, and, with every outward semblance of firmness and 
energy, he ends in inaction and incapacity. Never was a better demon- 
stration of the truth of the well-known line— 


Tel brille au second rang qui éclipse au premier. 


With regard to the Egyptian question, he would seam to have subordi- 
nated his whole policy to a false idea: the desire to wrest Italy from 
the Austro-German alliance, in order to win her back to the French, 
The idea may have been a good one, could it have been realised, but it 


at 
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was a mere ae none oo no oa ue have ‘been made to 
ma Dr -a wii 

' Two uao had to be faced at- the. AO of M. de Vreycinet’s 
fall one of external; another of internal policy: > . - 

- The-different attitudes of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
clearly showed the two currents of opinion in France with regurd to 
Egyptian affairs: In general, in~the--higher classes-of society, in’ the 
financial, commercial, and - industrial world; m literary and learned . 

` circles, and’in the higher ranks’ of the army and navy, people were 
in favour of French intervention, especially at the outset in January, 
when-it might have-taken place-without any great outlay’of men or 
money ; ‘but even in’ July it would:-still have: been welcomed. Great 
anxiety prevailed as to the safety of the commercial and scientific 
interests of -France in Egypt, the ‘maintenance in the: East of French 
prestigé; and the -preservation to France on the Nile and in the Sues 
Canal of a ‘position equal to that which England held. Such ‘were the 
views and feelings expressed by the Senate; whilst, on the other: hand, 
amongst the-mass of’ the population, the small tradespeople, peasants, 
and artisans, a totally different feeling: prevailed. -The - essentially 
pacific disposition ofthe nation manifested itself with extraordinary 
force, even to ‘denying the importance of French interests in Egypt; 
above all, it-could not admit that these commercial interests (for the 
masses do not understand- what political interests-are) were worth the 
lives it would cost:to protect them. - There was a vague fear that 
- Germany would -take advantage of the loss-of strength an expedition to 
the East would inflict on: the nation; above all, there ras the dread of 
the unknown iwue-of an addertakinig im which all the European powers , 
might, one after the other, find: themselves engaged. It -was by this 
decidedly pacific current of opinion, timid it might even be called, 
that the Republican majority in the Chamber of Deputies let itself 
be carried away. Thongh in some respects the view of the peace-at-any- 
- price party was a petty one, and although it can only be regarded. as 
an ‘instinct, not an intelligent conception of s general policy of quiet 
reserve and non-intervention, the instinct was far from bemg false after 
all, and many, who in July criticised the timidity of the Chamber most 
severely, now congratulate themselves on France having. escaped. all 
implication. They see the sacrifices an expedition to Egypt. must have 
entailed, the European complications that might have ensued from French 
intervention, and “the ‘danger a country internally still so weak and 
unsettled, would incur by rushing without evident necessity into extensive - 
foreign enterprise. . England’s situation cannot in any way be compared: — 

~ with that of France. The English army is composed of men who have 
voluntarily chosen: the military ‘career, and are ready to fight anywhere 
and anyhow;~the French army is the nation itself, which is reluctant to 
spend its- blood but for a great nationalcause: The governmental stability - 
of England is greater than that of any other nation; she has no frontiers; 
abe has vale da Enaps, bab enemies. Her hands are free to act. 
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Once it was clearly understood that France would remain mactive, 
the question was what her attitude would be towards England who had 
taken upon herself the responsibility of intervention. 

The newspapers can, perhaps, hardly be taken as a true criterion of 
public opinion in this matter. We find them expressing three opinions : 
the organs of the Extreme Left, manifesting the greatest indignation 
against England and taking Arabi’s part in the name of the principles of 
"89; others advocating French intervention and thinking it abominable of 
England to have intervened ; lastly, the more serious ones, congratulating 
themselves on Eingland’s bold initiative, wishing her success, and of opinion 
that France can only benefit by a fresh defeat of the Mohammedan 
world by a Christian power. ‘The purely fancy opinion, represented by 
the organs of the Extreme Left, is never really to be met with amongst 
the public. The great mass of the people is on the whole rather in- 
different with regard to Egyptian affairs: most of those who are capable 
of thinking and judging, wish England success; ‘but there are many . 
who are unconsciously influenced by the old leaven of English and 
French rivalry. Strangely enough, whilst the Gambettist papers, par- 
ticularly the République Francaise, are strong supporters of England, 
amongst the public it is often the partisans of Gambetta’s policy of 
Intervention who evince most irritation against the English policy. 
They are furious with the English for doing slone what they would 
have liked to do in concert with them. 


ea serious the interesta now being fought out in the East may 
be for France, her internal condition is far: more serious. The fall of 
the Freycinet Ministry made it patent to the eyes of all that the present 
Chamber of Deputies does not contain the elements of a serious 
majority. All the political men who might have seemed fitted to take the 
direction of affairs, MM. Brisson, Ferry, and Say, declined to do so, sure, 
beforehand, of expending their strength and' influence to no purpose. M. 
Grévy was driven to appeal to the devotion of a man who, whilst possess- 
ing real merit, had nevertheless played a sufficiently insignificant part to 
have awakened no susceptibilities. This man he found in M. Duclere, 
better known, certainly, as a financier than as a politician, but who passes 
for having great administrative capacities and good intelligence, M. 
Duclere could not select men with any very decided bent as his colleagues: 
no man with a political future, or belief in such, would have cared to 
compromise himself by joining a combination too likely to be ephemeral. 
Those who had not played any political part in the last Ministry re- 
tained their posta: M. Billot as Minister of War, M. Jauréguiberry as 
Minister of Marine, M. Cochery as Minister: of Posts, and M. Tirard, 
who was transferred from Commerce to Finance: M. Failli@res was 
made Minister of Interior, M. Devès of Justice, M. Duvaux of Public 
Instruction, M. Pierre Legrand of Commas, M. de Mahy of peo 
ture, M. Hérisson of Public Works. 
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This Ministry presents, it must be owned, a somewhat strange com- 


' bination. Apart from the moderate personal value of several of its © 


mT 


members, it- was rather singular to see M. P. Legrand, deputy of the 
North and a protectionist, unite with M. Tirard, a partisan of free- 
trade and of commercial treaties ;. M. Hérissou, a member ‘of the: 
Radical Left,.a partisan of the central Mayoralty, of the separa- 
tion of Church and State, and an elective magistracy, with M. Devas, 
who owes his ‘political ‘place to the euergetic war he has waged against 
Radicalism, and the project:of a. central Mayoralty more especially.. 


But odder still, what characterised the Republican majority in the 


Chamber of Deputies during the last session was its hostility to M.- 
Gambetta, and M. de Freycinet’s fall was owing to his not having dis- 
tinctly enough repudiated the policy of intervention advocated by M.Gam- 
betta, - Yet here is the new Ministry, nearly colourless though it be, with 
a decidedly Gambettist hue. ‘M. Devès was one of M. Gambetta’s 
. Ministry; MM. Falli@res, Pierre Legrand, and Duvaux are members 
of the Republican Union; M. Hérisson, though belonging to the. 
Radical: Left, has always been on good terms with M. Gambetta ; 

finally, M. Duclerc passes for being a personal friend of -his There | 
are those who believe that the only mission of the present Ministry is: 

to modify the personnel ‘of the administration and the magistracy in a 
sense favourable to M. Gambetta, so as to increase the chances of his 
partisans when the new general elections come on; and it is certain: 
that the Gambettist organs alone are genuinely friendly to the-Cabinet. 
But others, who pretend to know, aver that M. Duclere is an able 
and energetic man, determined to try to govern according to his own! 
ideas, without submitting to any other guidance. To ‘a journalist’ 
asking him, “ Shall you be like Sixtus the Fifth, who threw away his 


`. crutches the day he was made Pope?’ he replied, “ T do-not know 


whether I am Sixtus the Fifth, but crutches have been attributed to me 
that I never had.” It is said that he only accepted the Presidency of > 
the Council when he held in his hand, ready signed, the proposal for 
the dissolution of the Chamber and of the Municipal Council of Paris. 
It is hardly likely the. President of the Republic would thus have given 


” his First Minister a blank form, with his signature affixed to it, but 


the report is enough to show that M. Duclerc is regarded as a man 
of some character, with a will and views of his own. , 
Whether M. Duclerc did or did not get from the, President of thé - 


Republic the authority for a dissolution when he should consider it - 


necessary, it seems as ‘if a dissolution would soon become a political 
necessity. Had the political condition. of France been an ordinary one, the 
Freycinet Ministry ought to have called for a dissolution and appealed’ 
to the country, for its fall was the result of a coalition, and the 
majority that overthrew it had ‘no political views in common, This». 
was Clear enough when a new Ministry came to be formed. But how 
could the Freycinet Ministry have made the elections, seeing that on the; 
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most important questions, that of intervention in Egypt, and that of a 
central Mayoralty, it was divided within itself? For the new elections 
to have had any clear significance, it would have been necessary for 
M. Grévy to form a new Ministry for the express purpose of making 
them; he would then have been charged with out-dtepping his 
constitutional réle to mix himself up with party politics, and as the 
elections would have been made on the question of peace or war, he 
would have seemed desirous of provoking a plebiscite between him and 
M. Gambetta, As it was he was accused of this, and was therefore 
wise to begin by exhausting every possible combination. M. Duclere 
may be able to govern for some time with the threat of a dis- 
solution in his hand. In that case the dissolution would be to the 
Duclerc Ministry what the hostility against M. Gambetta was to the 
Freycinet Ministry. But no majority can hold out long on a purely 
negative basis; a positive political programme, of reform can alone 
give stability to a majority or a Ministry; and with the present 
Chamber such a programme is impossible. It is all very well for 
the deputies in their vacation speeches to dwell on conciliation, 
and the union of all the Republicans; they cannot give themselves the 
political spirit they are deficient in; they cannot prevent the presence 
of M. Gambetta and his party rendering every durable ministerial com- 
bination impossible. To govern in opposition to him is impossible, 
because to that end the most moderate Republicans and the Radicals 
must unite; to govern with him is equally so, because both the 
Moderate and the Radical party would then be in the opposition. The 
Duclerc Ministry, therefore, like the Freycinet Ministry, is at the mercy 
of some accident of the session,—a vote unexpectedly withdrawn or given 
without reflection. If it survive it will be the result of pure chance or 
because some new element will have arisen in the political world. 
What will be the result of the dissolution and of a new general eles- 
tion? With the ecrutin darrondissement, which is very little affected 
by the great currents of opinion, it might be that the new Chamber 
would be all but identical with the old; in which case we should 
remain stationary, a prey to helplessness and mediocrity, and the Republic 
will fall more and more into discredit. But if the parties of the 
extreme opposition, the Right and the Extreme Left, but especially the 
Right, should succeed in securing a much larger number of represen- 
tatives (as with the scrudin de liste they infallibly would), then, perhaps, 
all the sensible Republicans, the Gambettists, and the non-Gambettists, 
recalled to reason by danger, may forget their quarrels and form a real 
Government majority, with a reasonable and definite programme. Pro- 
bably in this case we should see M. Gambetta’s return to power, for, 
in spite of all, he is the most eminent personality amongst the Moderate 
Republican party; but this time it would be no longer M. Gambetta 
surrounded by his comrades and friends alone, but M. Gambetta at the 
head of all sensible Republicans, with such men as MM. Ferry, Say, or 
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even Ribot; td-eipport him: Fle would, no’doubt; have to sacrifice someof 
the ideas which polemical ór party redsbfis have obliged hin to patronise, 
such as the three years’ ' military service for all alike,-or the revision 
of the Constitution, but’ we ‘haveno’ doubt: he “has enough: sense ‘and 
patriotism to‘nake the’ a without aoe ent pi Eo 3 
sat J a. 2 Vy “Page co i 
The position of “the - ‘Republic: is, as: Wwe Tata sen; i aortica] i 
one, -for it* is not without: enemies’toréjoicerat ‘its’ failures and profit ` 
by its faults. There was even a mhomentof general- discouragement. at 
` the' falk of .the Freycinet Ministry. “It seemed- as if we were ‘to be for 
ever condemned to middling dnd incapacity. ‘Some; like M. Ferty and 
-M. Say;:maintained' their ‘high individual’ position as wpecialist Ministers; 
but both: were ‘without partiosin*the Chambér; M: Gambetta waw<dis- 
credited; M. Freycinet had theswhole world against him ; finally the 
Chamber itself was dechred by all, and by the deputies in the first iu- 
stance, incapable’.of ever forming and upholding a really sound govern- 
ment... We ‘are prone to discouragement in. Francey as soon as‘ things 
do-:not-‘go ‘exactly as we wish, we “throw the handld after the :hatchet,’”? 
as: the/saying -is,+we repudiate all that we adored, and -declure: évery- 
thing true ‘we ‘believed to be false.: “There were Republicans ‘even who 
in-the-month of July last declared'the days'af the Republic to be. over, 
and ‘almost wished to find seme new régime to establish’ in- its place! 
- People do not realize that crises:are the very condition of political life, 
and that in an old monarchical country -like France the establishment. of 
s'irepublican democracy cannot’ be effected without long and careful ex- 
periment, long periods of trouble, indecision, and disquiet.” : Fortunately, 
the Monarchists restored the Republicans to a juster'sense of the reality 
by crying victory a iittle- too soon and’a little too loud. They also 
failed to ‘recognize the true nature of the actual’ condition of things, 
not understanding that the present crisis is due to the weakness of the 
monarchical parties, and would come to an end the: day they became 
sufficiently dangerous to force all the Republicans to unite. The so- 
called- Liberal Bonapartists, partisans of Prince Napoleon, and the 
. Bonapartist. awtoritaires, who want to: turn Prince Victor, the son of 
Prmce Napoleon, into a Pretender, thought the time hed come to abjure ` 
their rivalry and combine against the Republic. They held a grotesque 
meeting on August 15, at which no important member of the Imperialist 
party was present, The autoriiaires, at least, had the advantage of being 
represented. by’a man whose opinions have never’ varied; Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, leader of the party, who is deficient neither in talent nor energy; 
_ but.M.. J, Amigues, who represented the Liberals, will find it-hard to 
make: people forget that he was the apologist: of the. Commune, and 
glorified-the communist chief, Rossel, to the pitch ‘of. styling: him ‘the 
Christ -of the nineteenth century. The Royalist banquet of Challans 
was more grotesque.still: firstly; owing to'those who figured there; nd 
the.comic violence of the insults heaped oñ the Republic, and also-to’the 
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simple good faith with which the anticipated speedy return of the king 
was hailed: The Republican Government was not disturbed by these 
platonic declamations any more than-by ‘the gloomy predictions and 
fierce threats of the apostles of Socialism. Not a day passes without a 
meeting being held either in Paris or'in' one of the large provincial 
towns, at which the bourgeoisie’s last hour is declared to have struck, 
and the time to have come for the people to take possession of the 
capital by force of arms, and revenge in the blood of the citizen the long 
sufferings of the poorer classes. These outcries are not altogether 
harmless; they excite weak minds, and may cause local disturbances, as at 
Monceaux-les-Mines, where the mob broké open the door of a church, ` 
overthrew some crosses, and pillaged- the presbytery; but the liberty 
vouchsafed to the apostles of Socialism seems rather to lessen than to 
increase their strength. People are weary of the emptiness and folly of 
their speeches; the curiosity excited by the fanatical preachings of Mdlle. 
Louise Michel, formerly a teacher, who -underwent nine years’ trans- 
portation for the part she took in the Commune, is turning into disgust, 
and the Sixth Workmen’s Congress, just held at- Bordeaux, began by de- 
claring itself opposed to all violent action, and-in favour even of the rights 
of individual property. No doubt the present movement amongst the 
working-classes is deserving of serious notice, in the first place because 
nothing is more real than their sufferings, nothing more just than their 
wish to attain a better social status; and, secondly, betause, if the 
different trade-corporations were to unite, the moment might come when 
they: would acquire formidable strength. But, in order to do’ that, they 
must give up their noisy claims and the social theories- which at present 
transform their meetings into travelling stages, on which these great 
apostles of social revolution and reform ee assail each other with 
accusations of corruption and bribery. - Ho 


In spite of the howls of Malle. Louise Michel, of M. Paul de 
Cassagnac, or of M. Baudry d’Asson,'the Republic has nothing to fear 
at present from the Revolutionists, -either of the Left or the Right. 
The danger could only become real in the long-run, were. the parlia- 
mentary régime not to work properly, and the Chamber of Deputies 
often to give us the kind of spectacle- they gave us this last session. 
Never has it been so repeatedly said -that the time for reforms had 
come, never has such incapacity’ been -‘shown in bringing them for- 
ward. In this respect; what happened with -regard to the reform of the 
magistracy was most characteristic. -- The aumplest and most reasonable 
measure was proposed by the Government: the suppression of: useless 
courts of justice, and of a certain -nuniber of magistrates’ seats in the 
less busy courts, and the taking advantage -of the enforced retirement of 
a certain number of magistrates; to get-rid ‘of those most hostile to 
the existing régime. The Chamber,-fearful of displeasing the electors, 
refused to suppress the courts; and, by. way of compromise, voted the 
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abolition of the permanency of magistrates and their future appoint- 
ment by election; and the Freycinet Ministry: had the weakness not 
to oppose this mdiculons vote. Doubly ridiculous indeed, because 
the deputies were ‘perfectly well aware that the Senate would not 
ratify their project, and because they themselves, in voting for 
the principle of election, were really voting for two quite oppo- 
site systems,—some wishing for election by universal suffrage, and 
others for election by the magistrates themselves. In’ this way ‘the 
Chamber of Deputies hinders all reform, and brings discredit on 
existing institutions. 
' ~ It “has nevertheless succeeded in bringing forward a bill on 
divorce, which is wisely conceived; it puts the most efficacious of all 
obstacles, a pecuniary one, in the way of divorce, by depriving the 
divorced parties: of the free disposal of their property in order to 
secure the position of the children. This bill, chiefly due to the 
energetic perseverance and talent of M. Naguet, has not yet received 
the sanction of the Senate, and judging from the composition of _the 
committee, it is to be feared that it will fall through; but it will only - 
be a delay of two years, for it is sure of a majority in the next Sengte, 
“Another law the Chamber is to be congratulated on having passed, 
and which has been ratified ‘by the Senate, is that directed against 
immoral publications. For some time past, under pretext of freedom of ’ 
the préss, Paris and France have been polluted by grossly immoral papers 
and illustrated publications. The severe law for their repression has 
already been put into application, and we may hope to see a decrease 
‘in this scandalous trade, which was poisoning the youth both of our 
schools and of the working-clagses. Unfortunately, from exaggerated 
scruples, the deputies have exempted books from this law, from a pre- 
tended respect for the freedom of thought and pen, so that the book- 
sellers’ windows are atill defiled by publications, often illustrated, 
a mere glance at which is an outrage to decency. Amongst them 
even are books which no one would have dared to publish in France, 
and’ which issue from the PARERA printing-offices of Gay or Kistemackers 
in ‘Brussels. 


- Only a ‘little ‘energy is needed on the part of the police to put.down 
theso excesses, for were they even to exercise some arbitrary power to 
prevent the display of such abominations, no one would dare to,say a 
word against them. But their action is hindered by the tendencies 
of certain sections of the Republican party. Instead of show- 
ing themselves grateful for the safety they owe to the police, and 
the services they render, certain Republicans of. the press and the 
elective bodies. are always suspecting and accusing them, thus helping 
to strengthen the foolish prejudices of the people, who look on the 
police with suspicion, and on police agents as their natural enemies. 
The least mistake, the least act of violence, even when exercised against 
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rogues, the least abuse of power, is signalized, exaggerated, condemned, 
and made the pretext of violent attacks against the whole police 
system. At the Municipal Council of Paris not a week passes without 
the Prefect of Police haying to defend himself against the most absurd 
and odious accusations. 

It follows that the heads of the police are excessively severe on the 
amallest fault committed by their subordinates, who are thus paralyzed 
in their action by the constant fear of .being blamed or punished. 
The result is a general laxity in the police service; outrages have 
multiplied in Paris to a most alarming extent; murders and thefts 
in the suburbs, now and then even in the open streets in the centre of 
the town, house robberies, violence of every kind perpetrated by — 
nocturnal vagabonds, the growing boldness and insolence of an ignoble 
herd of women living by vice, and their supporters. Such are no 
doubt the evils existing in all great towns; and the population of Paris 
has not increased by 400,000 in the last ten years with impunity. A 
more energetic police might reduce these evils, but then let the bour- 
geoisie, the journalists, the Municipal Councillors, who accuse the police 
and their chief, M. Camescasse, not forget that it is they—with their 
outcries, their suspicions, their ill-will towards the police, their refusal 
to pay its agents better and increase their number—who are the cause 
of their powerlessness. 

Moreover, however strong the police, they would always be inadequate 
to prevent violence, A law is absolutely necessary to make it possible 
to rid, not only Paris but the whole of France, of the greater part of 
this mob, which subsists solely on theft and crime. This would facilitate 
the passing of the law against oftenders who have been re-committed, 
framed by the Gambetta Ministry, and so urgently demanded by 
public opinion, By its means the courts would be able to pronounce 
sentence of simple transportation against all those who had been con- 
demned a certain number of times for offences against person or property. 
It has now been proved that the majority of great crimes are committed 
by those who have been previously condemned for lesser offences. Hence 
by ridding society of those who by repeated offences have shown 
themselves incapable of reform, the number of crimes would at once 
be in large measure reduced. Moreover, in Paris, the Aabitués of 
the police-stations and the prisons form themselves into a kind of 
association at constant war with all honest men; they constitute, in 
fact, a band of brigands in the heart of modern Paris. These must 
be broken up and dispersed ; and transportation is the sole efficacious 
means. 

Such are only repressive measures, it is true; and preventive ones, 
which would lessen the number of criminals by instructing and raising 
the people, would be better. It is a striking fact that of the crimes com- 
mitted in Paris, most are by young men who, from the age of ten to 
twelve, have served an apprenticeship in vice, and at twenty haunt 
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the police-stations, Paris is a, terrible school, of vice.. One-third.of . 
the children born there arè illegitimate, and of that third one-half - only. 
are ,apknowledged by their. fathers;.the remainder ,are,more op-less 
deserted, or, at least, have no regular civil; status. -Many of them,'born, 
of vicious mothers, are early dedicated to vice. Added.to. these are the 
children -of bad parents, orphans,, and, those. that, are corrupted. by 
- bad companions, or the, generally speaking, demoralising intercourse -of. 
the workshops. If it were posmble to get. hold of the children whose 


very circumstances condemn them, to. evil, and substitute school influence: _ - 


for that of the workshops, and. diffuse instruction and notions of morality. 
amongst them, forces that now only exert aani for a would be 
converted to good. 
Great efforts have for some time past an jaje in. this. direto 

- Orphanages, both Catholio and. secular, are not wanting, such as. Abbé 
Roussel’s at Auteuil, and the Orphanage of the Seine, founded in 1871,. 
both in a most flourishing condition. But the most interesting is the one 
founded by M. Bonjean for Penfance abandonnée ou coupable. M. Bonjean 
is the son of the learned magistrate who fell in 1871 under the stupid. 
fire of the.Communists ; they thought that in him they were killing the 
representative of the Imperial magistracy, whilst -m reality they struck 


down a man of the most upright and independent character, a true -` 


friend of the people. His son, instead of being filled with hatred for . 
the populace who had committed this crime,.was moved with -compassion 
for their blindness. Struck by the . admirable results arrived at in- the 
agricultural colonies, such as Mettray and Sainte Foix, for the training 
_ of unruly and vicious children, many of whom have already heen in the 
hands of justice, he determined to found an immense association, and col- 
lect funds for the establishment of a number of colonies of the same kind. 
His. plan found a ready response. Three homes have already been 
founded, and others are being started, and a. great deal is to be expected 
from such institutions, provided only the generosity of the -public 
enables M. Bonjean to extend his field of operation. It should: be a. 
matter of interest to all, for it is no merely philanthropic work, but one’ 
bearing on social security. It is by fulfilling its duties towards- the. 
disinherited of life that the bourgeoisie can prevent the ra of 
the apostles of a social revolution from bejng realized. 

To complete) M. Bonjean’s work, magistrates should be horsi 
by law to take children, who are being ill-treated. or trained up to evil: r: 
by their parents, away from them, and place them in these uii 
colonies. 


- From‘the educational point of view,-the Republic cannot be accused 
of having disregarded its obligations. The name of M. J. Ferry, whose 
retirement: from the Ministry was a source: of sincere regret to the 
University and all the friends of public instruction, will remain asso- 
ciated m future with that of M. Guisot, as. that of the second founder 
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of primary instruction in France. Prinjary instruction was really created 
and organised in France by the law of 1883, due to M. Guizot ; but what- 
ever its benefits, not only have two hundred thousand children never 
attended school at all, but those who did so remained too shart a time to 
derive any lasting benefit. The advantage of the compulsory law will 
not only be that it will make every child attend ‘school, but attend 
regularly for several years in succession. From the age of six to thirteen 
the children will be obliged to pass certain standards; they will receive 
a progressive education, whereas till now there were numbers of 
children who, through their only attending for a few weeks in the 
year, were always going over the same ground—the elements of reading, , 
writing, and arithmetic, which were no sooner learnt than forgotten. 
The compulsory law aroused violent protests from the clerical 
party; societies were furmed for the founding of free schools to prevent 
children from attending the State schools; some excited spirits openly 
refused to submit to the formalities of an impious law; fanatical 
priests fulminated from the pulpit against a legislation they pro- 
nounced atheistical. Little more will be heard of this outcry against 
the new law if it be moderately and fairly carried out; only a, very 
desirable rivalry between the public and the free schools will 
survive. It must be acknowledged, however, that on several points 
the law is open to criticism, though not certainly, I should say, . 
on the point which the clericals have made the special object of 
their attacks—the exclusively secular character of the instruction to 
be given in the schools. In a country where religious and philo- 
sophical quarrels have been so bitterly waged as in France, where 
even in the rural districts the division between believers and unbe- 
lievers has become a source of disturbance and personal animosity, 
it was absolutely necessary for the school to be in secular hands, and 
that nothing should be taught there that could be a subject of discus- 
sion, protestation, or scandal., Every needful step has ‘been taken to 
enable the ministers of the diffarent denominations to give religious 
instruction to the children at convenient hours; but religious teaching 
would be impossible in a school where Catholics, Protestants, Jews, 
ond unbelievers were collected together. It will take some time 
before sufficient- secular masters and mistresses are forthcoming, 
especially mistresses, of whom as yet there is no supply. The College 
of Fontenay aux Roses trains mistresses for the Hcoles Normales for _ 
women, but these latter will not be in full activity or farnish a saf- 
cient staff for the elementary schools for several years to come.. As 
to the civic and moral instruction substituted in the elementary code 
“for the old catechism lessons, nobody can object to it provided it be free 
from all party bias, such as using it as a means of exalting the 
Republic at the expense of the Monarchy, or combating religious beliefs. 
Unfortunately, the ideas and utterances of certain Republicans have 
given rise to not unjustifiable fears with regard to the matter. M., Paul 
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Bert, who was Minister of Public Instraction under M. Gambetta, bi 
published a “ Manuel d'Instruction Civique,”. in which the old régime is 
judged with exaggerated severity, and-in which the very notion of the 


‘supernatural is attacked as immoral. Evén -though this manual is alone 


ofits kind, and others exist—those of MM. Steeg, Compayre, and -Laloi, 
for instance—which respect the varions‘opinions-that divide France, M. 
Bert’s book is ugturally considered by all the opponents of- the new law 
as revealing t° spirit that will henceforth animate primary instruction. 
Anumber. ` imed words dropped by teachers in class, and by mayors, - 
deputies, and dicipal councillors at the last distributions of prizes, 
have furnished new subjects- of complaint and auxiety; and a great 


“deal of prude: '`and fairness will certainly be needed for the civic 


and moral inst ction not to become injgrious to -the consciences of 


` certam children. 


of what they A to pay for. Let all those who cannot pay be’ 


But the mode in 


Primary instruc. ‘n'is not only to be secular, but free and oral: 
sory.' The best euucationists consider its being free a mistake. Why, 
indeed, should the State, deprive itself of a source of revenue, ‘and 
decline the money of those who can well afford to pay? ‘The freedom 
of primary instruction is an enormous burden on France now, and 
prevents reductions in the taxes which would be very desirable. 
Moreover, the way to make the illiterate value instruction is not to give 
it to them gratis, but to make them pay for it. People think far more 
exonerated ; ‘but (vt the others should pay something, however little, ~ 
for their sétinaling 's the really sound view. This is very true; but the 
educational theor' “have in this instance, had to yield to the reason of 
circumstances, an( „hat entirely political ones. The schools founded by 
the clericals werej.- `œ The State could not allow all its scholars to be 
drawn away he he vy the rivalry of free schools, and was thus driven of 
necessity to make ;,' .own schools free'likewise. ‘As to compulsion, there 
were theorists wh -garded it asa violation of the liberty of the heads of 
families ; ‘but the; ample of Germany, where, for more than a cen- . 
tury, compulsion h, produced excellent fruit, and where it has long 
ceased to raise ani, >pposition, deprives the arguments of those who 
‘Tepresent it as in “pble of application, or as oppressive, of all fokce. 
ich compulsion is to be enforced is justly. open 
to severe oritis}. | M All the parents of children froin six to 
thirteen years of | į are to enter a statement at the mayoralty of - 
their commune J the number and ages of their children, and 
whether they are | i jg educated at a public or a private school or 
at home. Childrek,: jng educated anywhere but at the public school, . 
‘will be subjected te 7 annual examination before a school commis- 
sion, appointed for > » purpose. These regulations were dictated by a 
mistaken spirit of | . joaratic equality. Making primary instruction 
compulsory is in its} „an infringement of the rights’ of. equality; it 
being really the con.pelling the uneducated to send their children to 
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the school imposed upon them by the educated, The sole object is, 
by means ‘of certain penalties, to put a constraint on those of the 
working classes who, from neglect or private interest, might let their 
children run wild at home or put them to manual labour. In reality, 
the law is only applicable to the poor: it is too manifestly the interest 
of the educated and well-to-do classes to provide for the education of 
their children. Bnat the law had to be made to bear ‘equally on all, and 
is vexatiously troublesome and minute; its object se¢ 9mto be to oblige 
all parents to give their children one and the same e@ -Ili *¢u, in confor- 
mity with the programme laid down by Governmd si “These annual 
examinations will be inconceivable drudgery for the sthool commissions ; 
they will be very disagreeable to the parents obliged-* ><tend them with 
their children; and, if the commissions happen tbe animated by a 
spirit of antagonism towards the parents, they ma inflict all manner of 
annoyances upon them, as it will be in their pou!!* to compel them to 
send their children to the public school. In all justit8, compulsion should 
be brought to bear only on those parents who willingly neglect the 
education of their children. The law will, it is to'be hoped, be applied 
with every posmble precaution; and there is no doubt there will 
be a great improvement in elementary education in consequence. In 
all parts of France a sealous rivalry is being manifested in the erection 
of schools. Higher primary schools in every district will provide in- 
struction of a superior grade for the advanced schol s out of the primary 
schools, and in many places, especially in Paris, iese higher schools 
are professional schools, at which the children 1 be apprenticed to 
some trade whilst continuing their theoretica education. As in 
Germany, gymnastic exercises have been introdi d into the primary 
schools, as well as military drill, In a country iere military service 
is universal and compulsory, it is indispensable i `- children should be 
trained to it in good time, that they may be able: | shorten their sub- 
sequent time of service. There is apparently 1) reason why, if these 
military exercises are well organized, the peri? of military service 
should not be reduced, not only to three years, ts. to one. 

For the first time this year the juvenile bat: ions of the primary 
schools of Paris took part in the July review, an hese embryo soldiers 
cut a very good figure by the side of the picked f gimenta of the Paris 
army. Their presence was one of the prettiest | ‘sodes of this fête of 
the 14th July, the most brilliant that has ye | aken place. It was 
made the occasion of the inauguration of the nc Hôtel de Ville, which 
has arisen from its ruins more beautiful a g more harmonious in 
its proportions than before. Paris contain f > monument at once 
so graceful and majestic in its achitecture. & esides the review, the - 
banquet of the Hôtel de Ville, the ilur tions, the fireworks, 
the popular balls of rejoicing, the 14th} aly was chosen this 
year for a ceremony that gave a poeti elevated colour to 
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the fête. The day began with the inauguration’ of the’ beautiful 
monument erected to ‘the memory of J. Michelet, in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. This monument, which is one of the most remarkable 
works of the eminent sculptor, A. Mercié, represents the great his- 
torian dead, lying on a sarcophagus, whilst the Genius of History, 
soaring upwards towards the sky, writes on the wall above him the 
celebrated words of Michelet’s, “ L’histoire est une résurrection.” 
The monument was raised by subscription, in which seventy muni- 
cipal councils, the Roumanian Government, Englishmen, Italians, 
Swiss, Dutchmen, Greeks, Portuguese, and Russians took part. The 
ceremony was international in character, for after an eloquent discourse 
from M. J. Ferry, who dwelt on the educational side of Michelet’s 
works, the representatives of the different nations did homage in 
turn to the writer who, intensely French as he was in heart and 
feeling, could yet sympathize so fully with the genius of foreign nations, 
and knew so well how to defend the cause of the weak and oppressed. 
Those who were present at this simple and solemn ceremony came away 
deeply impressed, and felt, with the widow of the great historian, how 
fitting it was that a national féte, instead of being spent entirely in 
frivolous rejoicing, should be made to serve to recall to the people the 
memory of the great men who have helped to make their country famous. 
Tt was in this spirit that the 14th July was chosen as the date of the in- 
auguration of the monument raised to the historian of the French Revo- 
- lution. ‘With the same view M. Pallain proposes that on that date the 
remains of Mirabeau, torn, $- is known, from the Pantheon during the 
Revolution, should be brought back to Paris. Every year the memory of 
some great name might thus be honoured on that day. To garry this 
out would not he difficult with a people so deeply imbued with veneration 
for the dead, amongst whom Positivism seeks to replace the forms of 
religious worship by honours rendered to the great, and with whom fcr 
some time past the (rage for statues, now being erected all’ over 
France, seems to be degenerating into a “statuomania.”’ During the last 
few weeks statues of Fermat, Carnot, Lakanal, and Rouget de Isle have 
been inaugurated. ere is a talk of putting up a statue to Roussean in 
Paris; the Pro are going to erect a monument to Coligny not 
far from tho spot where he was wounded by Maurevel; Y. Hugo will see 
his own statue arise during his lifetime near to his own house. 

If there be some Jexaggeration in this statuomania, the mania is 
at least an innocent ne that can but exercise a beneficial influence. 
Everything that helps\¥o give a people a knowledge of its history, its 
past, and its genius, is and good. In France particularly, where ‘ 
parties are so strongly #livided, nothing is more necessary than to teach 
all, indiscriminately, thffionour due to those men of every age who have 
done service to their try. It is only by the intelligent study of 
history that unity of hane] feeling can be re-established amongst a 
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people separated into hostile camps by political, religious, and social 
questions. Those who in France are engaged in the serious and scientific 
study of history know and feel this, and are'endeavouring to work in 
this sense. The Revue Historique, started in Paris in 1876, and pub- 
lished bi-monthly, has made it a principle to keep itself independent 
of every religious and political party, and regards the strictest scientific 
impartiality as the firat of patriotic duties, The same idea has influenced 
the founding of the Société Historique, which has opened a club on the 
Boulevard St. Germain under the name of the Cercle Si. Simon. 
Singularly enough, it is the first instance of a club being founded in 
Paris for students and scholars. It includes men of the most varied 
opinions, but whose one aim is the development of the intellectual 
powers of France. M. Mignet and M. Renan, M. Taine and M. H. 
Martin, are there to be found side by side. The Société Historique has 
begun by opening a reading-room and meeting-place for students. 
Later, it hopes to extend its action by means of lectures and publica- 
tions, guided by the same spirit that influenced its foundation. 


Recent events have proved how necessary it is to distinguish between 
patriotism and the blind and empty sentiment that dignifies itself with 
the name. A society, calling itself Ligue des Patriotes, was founded a 
few months ago in Paris with a most laudable object—the propagation, 
namely, throughout France of societies for national rifle competition 
and gymnastics, and the promotion of a spirit of fraternity, 
association, and devotion. Unfortynately, in such societies, unruly 
spirits, lovers of noisy demonstrations, are never wanting, and the 
opportunity for such a demonstration soon presented itself. The 
German Gymnastic Society in Paris was to assemble to bid farewell to 
two of its members. By mistake, one of their invitations came into 
the hands of a member of the Ligue des Patriotes, who with some of 
his friends immediately declared his intention of attending the meeting, 
and turning the Germans out of their hall. The police, informed of 
the matter, were only just in time to prevent a collision, which might 
have resulted in serious diplomatic difficulties ; but, though no coun- 
sequences ensued, and the French press took a very fair and moderate 
view of the matter, the German papers made it an occasion of violent 
attack against France. This noisy kind of patriotism, which cares nothing 
if it entail diplomatic difficulties on the country so long as it satisfy its 
own vain-glory, is the evil those have to strive against who seek to 
nourish in the nation that other patriotism which is the more fervent 
the more it is held in restraint, and which shows itself in deeds, not 
words, 

The affair of the Ligue des Patriotes happily took place in the holi- 
day season, at a time when Paris is half empty, when one-fifth of the 
population is inhaling the fresh breezes (too fresh, alas! this year) of 
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HAVE been requested to offer a few remarks on the state of public 
education in my country. The point of interest, doubtless, lies 
rather in the political consequences of our new laws than in their detailed 
application. The Chamber was resolved to deal with everything at once, 
to render education compulsory and gratuitous, to create schools, to 
modify the position of the masters, and to transform the methods of 
teaching. It is nothing less than a revolution which it has decreed, and of 
which it has laid the foundations, which competent authorities are now 
organising and developing, and the consequences of which on our whole 
social system are already considerable, and will be still more so in the 
future. It is somewhat difficult to gather up all this in a few pages, 
and for readers who are not familiar with that University of France 
which was founded by Napoleon in 1808, and which has just been re- 
placed by another, two words on that which is passing away are indis- 
pensable in order to explain that which is just coming into existence. 
The organic decree of 1808 had a double import: it created a body . 
of functionaries charged with the instruction of all classes throughout 
the country, under a single management; and it invested this body, in 
the person of its chief, with absolute authority over all educational 
establishments set on foot by private adventure alongside of it. In the 
name of the Emperor, the Grand Master of the University imposed 
a test, on every possible subject, and throughout the whole of France, 
not only on the University professors, but on teachers not belonging in 
any way to the Corporation. It was an intellectual and moral despotism 
side by side with a political and administrative despotism. Never had 
the war against the freedom of the human mind been carried on so 
openly, and by means so well adapted totheirend. Heresy might show 
its face in the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages, but not in the Im- 
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perial University. The University had no stake, no Inquisition ; but 
any professor who failed to teach the Grand Master’s doctrine, in the . 
Grand Master’s method, forthwith found himself dismissed, replaced, 
forgotten, destitute. The children were to learn knowledge and life as 
soldiers learn their drill. 

This oppressive Corporation was 80 ei constituted that it lived 
and reigned long after the fall of the Empire. But the insurrection 
against it came in time, from two opposite sides: from the side of the 
Liberals, and from the side of the Catholic clergy. 

There were no Liberals under the Empire ; or they were so few and 
so powerless as to be hardly worth speaking of. Men were crushed in 
those days by the fear of- the Emperor, and by the fear of that which 
the Emperor had displaced. Under the Restoration the Liberals in- 
creased in number and strength; and they were the less favourable to tlie 
University that it represented at once a Government opposed. to their 
principles, and the Catholic Church, which had taken posseasion of the 
University and made it an instrument to its hand. After 1880 came 
a new transformation; power passed from the Ultras and the Catholics 
into the hands of the Liberals, who took the Government of the Uni- 
versity and inspired it with their views—a change towards which its own 
secret inspirations had long been tending. Then appeared a strange 
spectacle, only equalled in its grotesqueness by the alliance of the Bona- 
partista and Republicans under the Restoration : the Liberals, forgetting 
that freedom of teaching is the corollary of freedom of thought, defended — 
the Uniyersity monopoly because it was their own ; and the Catholics, the 
essential champions of unity of belief and TArt ON, seeing a sort of 
lay church spring up, outside them if not in opposition to them, attacked - 
it not only in its doctrmes, which was logical and natural, but in its 
principle, which was impossible without denying their own teaching and 
history. An intolerant Church was seen claiming liberty from Liberals, 
and claiming it in vain. The writer who has contributed most to the, 
diffusion of Ultremontane ideas in our country characterized the situa- 
tion in a saying often quoted: “ When you are in power, we demand 
_ liberty, in virtue of your principles; and when we are in pawer we 
refuse it, in virtue of our own.” 

I need not follow further the history of the University under the 
Republic of 1848, under the Second Empire, and under the three very 
distinct phases of the Third Republic. It remains true, as was said by 
M. Louis Veuillot, that those who exercise the public authority in the 
matter of education always try to extend it for the benefit of their own 
ideas, and to the detriment of liberty. Let me point out, however, one 
‘modification, of a real and most consoling kind, which has taken place 
in both camps, amongst the Liberals and amongst the Catholics. If 
certain Catholics dream of some day securing for themselves the ad- 
ministrative authority and the right of official instruction, in order to 
make. war on the independence of the human mind; if professing 
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Liberals refuse liberty to the adversaries of liberty; we find in the 
country, on the other hand, a larger and larger number of Catholics, 
enlightened by the experience of revolutions, awake to the march of 
civilization, and resolved to respect liberty amongst others, after having 
invoked, it for themselves—Catholics of the school of Lacordaire, ready 
to say with him, “ Let us grant liberty where we are masters lest it be 
refused us where we are slaves ;”—and of Liberals worthy of the name, who 
love the liberty of their enemies—the one and only way of loving liberty. 
( The Liberalism of these men is no farce. They would blush, after pro- 
. Claiming themselves Liberals, to sink into proscribers. They are not 
carried away by the shortsighted and illogical notion of making reprisals, 
and of securing the future. They know that they have no right to commit 
injustice, even against the unjust; and that precautions which, consist 
in sacrificing principles to circumstances compromise, at the outset, the 
interests they wish to secure. These true Liberals, these sound philo- 
sophers, are not yet very numerous in Parliament. They are strongly 
opposed and loudly decried. They have none the less achieved several 
victories. Itis due to their labours that the University monopoly has at. 
last succumbed——the monopoly, not the University. The University 
still exists, and I am delighted that it is so; but its monopoly is gone, 
and I hope that, notwithstanding the efforts still made by some false ~ 
Liberals to recreate it, it is gone for ever. It has ‘been destroyed in 
three stages, and at long intervals: the monopoly of primary education 
by the law of 1888, that of secondary education’ by the law of 1850, and 
that of the higher education by the law of 1879. 

This hesitating and tentative method may perhaps create surprise. It 
may seem that the emancipation of education should have been carried 
complete at the first stroke. It is difficult to understand how a Legis- 
lature which recognizes the right of every citizen to impart unfettered 
the first elements of knowledge, can refuse that right with regard to its 
higher branches. But if 'one looks at the facts instead of adhering to | 
logic, one sees plainly enough why the Government of July, while 
willingly emancipating the lower schools, jealously reserved its authority : 
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but the reorganization, on an admirable plan, of the public schools, 
and the immense increase of their number. On the other hand, the 
'. clergy had no very pressing need of freedom of primary instruction, 
because the law had, very wisely, given them a large place in public 
primary education. Religious instruction, in fact, headed the list of 
subjects ; the bishop and the parish priest were present or represented 
on the school councils; and even members of the religious orders were 
admissible as public instructors. The communal schoolmaster might be 
a layman or a monk, according to the vote of the majority of fathers of 
families. . Neither the Liberals nor the religious orders troubled them- 
selyes to found free. schools ; the Liberals were satisfied if they had a 
layman at the head of the communal school, and the Catholics if they 
succeeded in getting a monk. To many minds in France the struggle 
is not between authority and liberty, as they honestly believe, but simply 
between the lay spirit and the clerical. They have accustomed them- 
selves to think that, in order to be Liberal, it is enough to be secular; 
' and they resolutely"hold to the title of Liberal, even while they are. 
pushing to exceas an exclusive system. ‘Traces of this deplorable con- 
fusion of ideas may be seen in every period of our history. Every one 
loves liberty for himself alone; which comes to this—that no one, or 
hardly any one, loves or practises liberty at all. 

Secondary education, as it existed under Louis Philippe, did ace like 
primary education, give a large place to the clergy. It was mainly 


. given by the Royal Colleges, now called Lyceums, which, being at the 


sole cost of the State, were subject to it alone. The Communal 
Colleges were much leas important; the greater part of them gave but 
an imperfect education, which had to be completed in the Royal 
Colleges. They were instituted and carried on by the towns; but 
very few of them could do without State aid; and the State also 
reserved to itself the direction of the teaching and,the nomination of 
the staff. The'ataff—from that of the most important Royal College 
down to that of the tiniest communal. school—was exclusively 
secular. Only here and there a solitary priest succeeded in slipping 
into the University ranks, and: he was generally looked askance 
both by the University and by the clergy. ` This condition 
dary education had the double effect of making the Univ 
very: agreeable to the Liberals, and very odious to the 
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the unfavourable impression which calumny, even when undeserved, 
is apt to produce. The champions of the University had reason 
and truth on their side when they exonerated it from imaginary crimes; 
but when they proceeded to defend its monopoly, they did nothing 
but heap up sophisms and use language inconsistent with their tradi- 
tions and their philosophic beliefs. To profess the independence of 
human thought, and uphold a monopoly in the matter of education ; to 
emancipate the schools of the people, and subject to an almost unlimited 
authority the schools of the bourgeoisie ; to hold one opinion in theory 
and another in practice; to deal with a single question in two dia- 
metrically opposite methods, was a defiance of common sense; and it 
was impossible that out of this controversy, so irritating on the one 
hand, so involved and confusing on the other, there should not grow up, 
little by little, a public opinion favourable to liberty. This was what 
actually took place. More than one convinced and intelligent Liberal 
figured amongst the authors and patrons of the law of 1850; and if the 
truo Liberals of to-day find some cause of complaint against that law, it is 
for having weakened the University by the reforms it imposed, and not 
for having emancipated secondary education. On the contrary, they 
hold that this act of emancipation does honour to its authors. 

During the fifteen years which followed the passing of this memor- 
able law, the higher education alone remained subject to Ministerial 
despotism. No school could be opened, no single lesson could be 
given, without the permission of the Government, which had the right of 
refusing, and which generally exercised that right. In 1879 the Left 
and the Right agreed in demanding freedom of instruction; but there 
was still a characteristic difference in their‘aims which proved once more 
that each of the two parties thought leas of freedom than of the main- 
tenance of its own interest. The Right demanded liberty only for faculties 
giving regularly organized and endowed courses of lectures; the Left, 
on the other hand, held out, above all, for liberty of isolated lectures. 
For it was clearly seen on both sides that the Catholic clergy alone 
possessed sufficient pecuniary resources, and a staff numerous and disci- 
plined enough, to found large educational establishments. The clergy 
carried the point. The liberty of the higher education was conceded only 
to the faculties; that is to say, the clergy alone profited by it. It was 
not till two years ago that freedom was finally won, by a law which gives 
to individuals all the rights which the law of 1879 reserved to associations. 

A great number of Liberals maintain that if the law of 1880 extends 
liberty by suppressing this last exception, it diminishes or even annuls 
it by restoring to the State the exclusive right of conferring degrees. 

I am not of this opinion. Liberty of teaching is liberty of teaching ; 
it is not the liberty of conferring on graduates the right to practise 
certain professions or to fill certain public posts, By all means let 
faculties or professors independent of the State confer diplomas on their 
pupils after public examination; the diplomas will have precisely tho 
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degree of importance which those faculties or those masters have earned. 
for themselves. But the moment it becomes a question of adding to 
these marks of honour civil or even political rights, and of opening to 
them an administrative career, it is for the State alone to intervene. 

Thus, freedom of instruction was introduced by the law of 1888, ex- 
tended by the law of 1850, and perfected by the law of 1879, of which 
the law of 1880 was the necessary complement. It might be. said, in 
1880, that the freedom of education amongst us was complete, and 
that it had been willed and carried out with one accord by Liberals and 
Catholics, by the Left and by the Right. 

It is at the very moment when liberty has been thus achieved that 
the first breach begins to be made init. And by whom? By Liberals— 
or at least by a majority of the Left in the Chamber of Deputies. It 
will easily be deduced from what has gone before that this majority 
will not attack liberty under her own name; that it will continue to 
call itself Liberal; that it will only appeal to the necessity of stopping 
the progress of the clergy; and will demand liberty for everybody but | 
the clergy, on the pretext that the clergy are the enemies of liberty. 
It is exactly the same thing that we have seen so many times during 
the last three quarters of a century; the same mistake, the same contra- 
dictions, the same sophistries. 

But this time the fight is much hotter, it embraces many more 
questions, and it threatens to stir society far more profoundly. The 
first spark has set fire to the whole edifice, I must attempt to show 
how rapid the progress of the conflagration has been. 

The Catholics, finding themselves in the majority after the election 
of 1871, had used their victory inconsiderately enough. Beaten in- the 
elections of 1875, they rallied after the 16th of May, only to act once 
more with the same imprudence. A great oùtory was raised against 
them. It was said openly in. full Parliament that the great enemy was 
‘Clericalism, This was the signal for the most unphilosophical and im- 
politic struggle that ever agitated a great country. At first the movè- 
ment confined itself to questions, to angry exclamations, and to desultory 
propositions, launched by the deputies with no great coherency. But 
all of a sudden, into a law relating to the higher education—a law 
equitable enough otherwise, which restored to the University the con- 
ferring of degrees, and granted freedom of lecturing—into this law the 
Government slipped an article—Article 7—which destroyed in principle 
the liberty of instruction, since it refused it to one whole class of 
citizens. Everyone knows how this Article 7 was voted with enthusiasm 
by the Chamber of Deputies, and was rejected by the Senate, Every- 
one knows how this act of manliness on the part of the Senate, and its 
opposition, later on, to the re-introduction of the scrutin de liste, 
awakened against it such violent anger in the anti-clerical camp, that 
during a whole year repeated efforts were made to compass the: sup- 
pression of the Senate, even at the risk of upsetting along with it the 
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Republic itself. The Government, however, had taken but little account 
of the Senatorial majority, Article 7 was rejected, and it proved im- 
possible to replace it. But, having failed in the attempt to deprive the in- 
dividual members of the non-authorized orders of the right of teaching, 
now recognized as a primordial right of every citizen, they resolved to 
apply the treatment to the orders themselves. Laws, of which the most 
recent had existed more than half a century, which during that space 
of time had been left in desuetude like the superseded weapons kept as 
curiosities in our arsenals, and which were in direct contradiction of 
the right of association engraved on our Republican Constitution, were 
dragged into the light. They were rigorously—the clergy did not 
scruple to say brutally—put in force against 7,000 monks, whose honses 
were closed. The Government, however, did not go so far, in obedience 
to these venerable laws, as to expel the 14,000 nuns, who equally be- 
longed to non-authorized, orders. The law was the same for monk and 
nun; but they preferred committing an absurdity rather than an 
atrocity; and they were so far right. But the closing of the convents 
was not enough. When the dispersed monks individually sought to 
exercise their functions by engaging themselves as professors in educa- 
tional establishments directed by secular priests, or even by laymen, a 
distmction was made. They were told :—-“ You have, incontestably, 
the right to teach, as citizens, since Article 7 has been rejected by the 
Senate. But if several of you teach together in one and the same 
school, we shall declare that the other masters of the school, even if 
they were three or four times as numerous as you, and the manager 
of the school, even were he a layman, are nothing but lay figures; 
that your presence alone constitutes the school a college of a non- 
authorised order; that you have, therefore, attempted to evade the law, 
which is an offence against morals; that the manager of the school, in 
abetting you, has committed a misdemeanour which renders him hence- 
forth incapable of directing any educational establishment for the future. 
We brand him as immoral; we forbid him, in his own ‘person, the 
exercise of his profession ; and without farther delay we shall close the 
house, and turn teachers and pupils out on the pavement.” 

At the same time that the monks were thus expelled, with the strong 
hand, from their own houses, while the houses of others were closed to 
them by the process I have just described, the Government was pro- 
testing—sincerely, no doubt, but perhaps with a certain natvelé— 
against the alarm of the Catholics. “ We are carrying out,” they said, 
“laws which go back to the old régime, and therefore to the Very 
Christian Kings. They are directed only against the non-authorised 
orders, who might escape them, if they chose, by applying for authoriza- 
tion. It is true that, authorization being only attainable by means of 
a law passed for the purpose, the application will have to be made to 
the majority in the Chamber. It is equally true that this majority is 
anti-clerical. That is to say, it rejects the domination of monks, and 
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EF of the clergy ; but it is neither anti-religious nor anti-christian ; 
it has a profound respect for religion, and, above -all, far the Catholic 
religion. It would not deny authorization to any Order which shonld 
give sufficient proofa of its respect for the laws of the country. It is 
willing to protect religious liberty, if ever that liberty were threatened. 
People are free, in France, to worship God in their own way; they are 
only not free to use the name of God, and'the resources which are at 
the disposal of the clergy, for securing the pee of a political 
party.” 


| Nothing can be better than this doctrine ; and nothing could be more 
desirable, in my opinion, whether for the tranquillity of the State or for 
the security and dignity of the clergy, then to see it carried into effect. 
But instead of appeasing the Catholics, it irritated them, because it put 
words for things. Article 7 had been an act of aggression ; the expul- 
sion of the monka, even supposing it legal, had been brutal ;—and, besides, 
it was useless, Nobody could seriously imagine that 7,000 monks | 
could imperil the Republic: and the country. They did not even, by 
their competition, threaten the University. Besides, if the University 
had been threatened, it would have been better to meet the case with a 
grant of a few millions, than to proscribe its competitors. Proscription 
is not a weapon which can be used in the service of liberals, of philoso- 
phers, of republicans. Philosophers have other means of getting the 
victory, without breakmg the teeth of their- opponents with clubs. Since 
the University did these monks the honour to be afraid of them, it had 
but to redouble its efforts in order to distance them. In the reign of 
‘Henry IV., when the Rector of the University of Paris presented him- 
self at the Louvre to beg for the expulsion of the Jesuits, who, he said, 
were carrying off all his students, “ Excel the Jesuits,” replied the king, 
“and your students will come back to you.” The lesson is none the 
less worthy of attention for being old, or for coming from royal lipa. 
It should have been easy for a Republican Government, with the public 
funds at its disposal, to excel the Jesuits, But it preferred resorting to. 
force. It expelled them. 

- A year before they drove the EN monks from their houses, 
they had had a çampaign at driving from the communal schools certain 
other monks, called the Brethren of the Christian Schoole—who belonged . 
to an indisputably authorised order, and even were public functionaries. 
This campaign, carried out in 1879 with spirit and success, is known as 
the campaign of Secularization. Then, as the ambition of the victor com- 
monly grows with his triumphs, after this fortunate war against the 

-monastic schoolmasters, they entered on another against the Sisters of 
_ Charity in the hospitals. These were replaced, wherever the protest of 
the doctors was not too vehement, by lay nurses. 

A law of 1880, remodelling and enlarging the higher Council of 
Public Instruction, removes from it the bishops, who had been intro- 
duced into it by the law of 1850, ‘The law relating, to the higher educa- 
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tion—that very law the 7th Article of which had been rejected by the 
Senate—-took from the private establishments for higher education the 
title of Universities, with which they had proudly invested themselves, 
and the right of granting degrees. Other laws suppressed, one by one, 
the Sunday rest, dear to all Christian Churches, the chaplains of the 
army and navy, the rights of the parochial clergy over the cemeteries, 
the episcopal chapter of St. Denis, the chaplains of St. Geneviève. One 
law required the publication of statistics of all the religious orders and 
associations, whether of men or women, authorized and non-authorised. 
This measure deceived no one; it was a preliminary of war, a recon- 
naissance before the action; the promoters of the law themselves made 
no secret of it. f 

Bills grew and multiplied. The Commission charged with the sum- 
mary examination of them was worn out with work. A Bill relating 
to civil interments ; a Bill for the suppression of the judicial oath; a Bill 
for the removal of the religious emblems placed in the hall of the 
Tribunals; for the severe application to the religious orders of all the 
fiscal laws ; for the authorization of the marriage of priests ; for extending 
the obligation of military service to theological students and to the 
clergy; for the suppression of the thirty-two bishoprics and the nine 
archbishoprics not enumerated in the Concordat the bishoprics of 
Savoy did not count as French dioceses in 1801, nor did any one 
then foresee that Algeria was to become, thirty years later, a French 
province); for the suppression of the theological faculties and of the 
bursaries allowed to the great seminaries; for dealing with the canons 
who form the bishop’s council in each diocese ; for the resumption of the 
buildings granted by the State for the residence of the bishops and for 
ecclesiastical establishments in general ; for the resumption of Church pro- 
perty by the State, the departments, and the communes ; for the institu- 
tion in each parish of a lay commission, to control and rectify, as may be 
necessary, the management of the churchwardens fand ; for the with- 
drawal of all subventions to religious establishments ; for the exclusion of 
the parish priest from charity boards and school councils :—these form 
a part of the work which has come before the Commission. 

Propositions are coming in from various sides for the demolition of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, just about to be built by the Archbishop 
of Paris on the heights of Montmartre by means of a national subscrip- 
tion, and the walls of which are but just rising above the ground. It 
is also proposed to destroy the monument raised to the memory of 
Louis XVI. under the name of the Expiatory Chapel. 

Finally, there are more radical propositions. Several deputies 
demand the suppression of the budget for religious worship, amounting 
to fifty-three millions; others, in large numbers, wish to abrogate the 
Concordat, and separate Church and State once for all. On the other 
hand, there are three proposals for the reformation and reorganization 
of the Church at the hands of the State—an unfortunate resuscitation 
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of that civil constitution of the clergy which was the cause of so many 
disasters under the First Republic. These projects will not all be taken 
into consideration; but there have been instances of propositions got 
‘rid of at first, by moving the previous question, but obstinately 
reproduced after the necessary interval, and ending by triumphantly 
pasaing into law. This was the case with the amnesty. The first . 
breach in the budget of Public Worship has already been made. The 
Commission proposes for 1888 a reduction of 600,000 francs on the. 
credit asked by the Government. 

This enumeration of the measures taken or projected. is far from 
‚complete. Among the bills which I have just passed in review there 
are a very few which even to me seem necessary or acceptable; others 
are simply absurd. Taken in their entirety, they prove a strength of. 
hostility against which it would, as a matter of fact, be childish to. 
struggle. It is certainly not the Government, it is not even the 
majority of the Chamber, but it is a growing number, within that 
majority, of ardent and influential members, who are urging on a war, 
and a war to the knife, not only against clericalism, but against 
' Catholicism. 

Hitherto the Government has for the most part intervened in the 
conflict only where educational questions were touched. For the rest 
it reserves itself: it is even plainly opposed to any too subversive 
measures. But in the matter of the schools it has gone very far. It 
might almost be said that it has gone further than public opinion; for: 
Article 7, which opened the campaign, took every one by surprise, and 
the subsequent measures taken against the monks did not meet with 
unreserved approbation even among the anti-clericals. It was the 
Government also which led the campaign of Secularization, or rather 
which is leading it, for that campaign is not yet finished. It is carried 
on with alternate spurts and lulls, according to the temperament of 
successive Ministers and Prefects. The last Prefect of the Seine, 
M. Hérold, threw so much energy and ability into the raid against the 
religious orders that he left nothing for his successor to do. ‘There 
hardly remain m Paris so many as five or six communal schools directed 
by the Brethren of the Christian Schools. 

It is said, by way of excuse, that in all this the, Government has but 
followed the indications of the popular will. Ifit were so, nothing could 
be more satisfactory, and I should be the first to applaud. ‘M. Hérold 
argued that, when one quarter of Paris sent up to the Municipal Council 
an enemy of.the religious orders, it was plain that the inhabitants of that 
quarter objected to-the schools of the orders, and that this gave the 
Prefect a right to substitute for them schools conducted by laymen. 
Such reasoning as this is hardly even specious. The decision of the 
electors depends upon the general opinions of the candidate, and not 
simply upon his opinions about schools. . When, between a Republican 
and a Monarchist, they chooses a Republican, it is for the Republic that 
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they mean to vote, and not against the Brethren of the Christian Schools. 
It is stated that in all the elections the number of voters steadily 
decreases. It is a great pity. It follows, amongst other ill conse- 
quences, that the elections are not a distinct expression of public 
opinion. Many Parisians are persuaded that the average opinion of 
Paris is not faithfully represented by its Municipal Council. Moreover, 
women do not vote. If they did vote, especially on the question of 
choosing between the secular and religious schools, on which it is abso- 
lutely iniquitous not to take their opinion, there ¢an be no doubt that 
they would immediately form a majority for the religious schools, That 
the wishes of the people have not always been consulted, that they have 
sometimes been contravened and violated, is proved by the fact that free 
religious schools, opened alongside of the secularized communal schools, 
immediately after their secularization, filled at once, while the secularized 
schools were deserted. A proof of this kind is more decisive than a 
vote. And this has taken place in many quarters of Paris. — 

It may perhaps be remembered that M. Hérold, carrying out a policy 
of material, as well as personal, secularization, had ordered the removal 
of the crucifixes formerly placed in the class-rooms. Called upon to 
explain himself before the Senate, of which assembly he was one of the 
most able and distinguished members, he scornfully replied that “it was 
only a question of school furniture.”. The law relating to primary 
education, since passed, has confirmed the exclusion of all emblems 
which might recall the existence of such a thing as religion; it has 
suppressed, carefully and in detail, all religious instruction and every 
manifestation of religious belief; and it has closed the schools against all 
ministers of any religion whatsoever. The pinning up of a religious picture 
im a corner, as pious Catholics do,—the sign of the Cross made by the 
master or mistreas,—a prayer offered,~an expression of religious opinion 
in & lesson, or copy, or passage for dictation,—a visit from a priest, 
without lesson, address, or sermon,—all these are offences forbidden by 
law. More than this: a Senator—it was myself—having proposed to 
place at the head of the programme of primary instruction, “ Duties 
towards God and the country,’— It is a trap,” they cried, “a ma- 
nouyre ; an indirect way of countermining secularization, and getting the 
priests into the schools again.” It was at any rate a way of getting the 
children into the schools again. For it is high time to speak plainly: 
we are led by men who think a great deal of not wounding the Atheists, 
bat who think it neither unjust nor imprudent to wound the Catholics 
day by day. And yet there are in France but a few hundreds of 
declared Atheists; and there are more than thirty millions of Catholics, 
and of those thirty millions three-quarters at least are Catholics in more 
than the name. ‘This fact alone proves the profound insight of the 
statesmen who have thought fit to complicate political hatreds by intro- 
ducing religious hatreds. Did they think we were not divided enough, 
that they set themselves to create new enemies for the Republic? 
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‘We are now in the presence of the first application of the law of 
compulsory primary education. This year, this month, we are to see it at 
work for the first time. I am a great partisan of compulsory education ;— 
probably its oldest partisan in our country, and certainly one of those 
who have most contributed to make it popular. . For all that, I am not 
a clerical—far from it; I am of the school .of Descartes, holding, 
with Descartes, the providence of God and the independence of human — 
reason, Iam as much opposed as any one to the interference of the 
clergy in politics; I recognize what their preponderance would be .if 
they became a political party; I am aware that we have in France an 
army of 44,000 secular priests, 10,000 monks, and 128,000 nuns, ` 
bound together by the ties of a learned and powerful hierarchy, rendered 
invincible by the unity of their Head, who is at Rome, by the unity of 
their creed, by the vow of celibacy and the vow of obedience; and that, 
besides the budget of fifty-three millions, the clergy receive offerings, 
gifts, and legacies, have numerous sources of revenue, and a considerable 
property, much of which has been conceded and assigned to them., by 
the State. I admit the influence which the exercise of the offices of 
religion confers on the clergy of the different denominations, and which, 
in the case of the Catholic clergy, is still further increased “by the 
institution of the sacraments and of auricular confession. But I 
‘ firmly believe that our laws were already sufficient to confine the clergy 
. within the sphere of their spiritual calling. If some additional ar- 

rangements had been found necessary, a majority could have been found 
for the purpose in which more than one Catholic would have been 
included. Wisdom-teaches that we cannot provoke without danger 
a power like that of which I speak; justice requires that we shonid 
respect the will of a majority which consists of almost the whole nation; — 
philosophy declares that religious liberty is one of the forms of liberty 
of conscience, and that the first daty of the Legislator is to secure it 
from every attack and surround it with all possible reverence. Thése views 
do not appear to be in favour for the moment, and we seem to be carried 
away towards a mortal encounter; but I am persuaded that they have 
the majority in the country, and that they will sooner or lator regain it 
‘in Parliament. The absolute independence of civil society; absolute 
liberty of conscience, and consequently unlimited religious liberty ;— 
this is the ideal which we must set before us, in the interests alike of the 

Church and of the State. 
`. But we have wandered far enough from this ideal in the recent reform | 
of primary education. I cannot tell by what fatality it is, that all we 
do just now has an air of provocation. In any country, a new obliga- 
tion imposed on the citizens is, both for them and for the Government, 
a difficulty which a wise Government will set itself to soften down and 
minimize to the utmost possible extent, especially at the first statt. 
Compulsory education has been accepted easily enough in countries 
which willingly accept the intervention of the clergy in educational 
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matters. In France, where the Catholic clergy have long ceased to be 
masters of the schools, the principal opposition came from them. 
Twenty years ago, thirty years ago, we replied to their objections that 
we did not choose to make education compulsory, except on condition 
of liberty of teaching. Never, we said, should a given school be imposed 
on any family; they should choose freely between the public schools 
and the private, And when we were told that there would not in all 
cases be private schools to choose among, we replied that at least the 
communal schools were to be lay or clerical according to the vote of the 
fathers of families, and that, even in the lay schools, religious instruc- 
tion would be given, and liberty of consacjence respected. Under these 
circumstances, the disadvantages of compulsion were eliminated, or 
greatly diminished, and its advantages—always immense, and especially 
so in a country where the suffrage is universal—-were seen without a 
drawback. I myself, as Minister of Instruction in 1871, brought in a 
Bill for rendering primary education compulsory, and, in explaining its 
purport, made use of these expressions :— 


“There can be no great difficnity as to liberty of conscience, unless it were 
proposed to require attendances at a particular school, to impose a particular book, 
a particular doctrine, or a particular master. This is not what we are doing. ‘The 
child will have to be taught; but he may be taught where he likes and as he likes; 
so long as he learna, the law is satisfied, as well as the requirements of society 
and Nature. The country opens a school in the child's immediate neighbour- 
hood; if he comes to it, she receives him; if he staya away, she refuses to compel 
him; but she insists on knowing what is going to become of him; she will see 
that the rights of minors shall not be disregarded, that their faculties shall not 
be left undeveloped, that they shall be prepared for the battle of life and for the 
duties of citizens. When, on the one hand, conscientious reasons prevent 
attendance at the public school, while, on the other, the family is too poor to pay 
a teacher, and too ignorant to do without one, the State punishes no one In 
this manner a due respect for liberty of conscience is reconciled with respect for 
the human mind. These extreme cases will be very rare, and when they do 
present themselves, society will readily understand the duty they impose upon it.” 


It is a farcry from this scrupulous respect for liberty of conscience to 
the present mode of proceeding. 

In the first place, it renders education at once absolutely compulsory 
and absolutely gratuitous. The public school being gratuitous, it is 
clear that a private school which is not gratuitous is rendered impossible, 
, There may indeed be paying schools for the rich; but the poor have also 
a conscience, not leas worthy of our regard. To make a private school 
gratuitous demands a sacrifice for which only the religious orders can 
have either the motive or the means. One of two things must happen: 
either they will make the sacrifice, and then the authors of this law will 
have involuntarily advanced the cause of the religious schools; or they 
will not make it, in which case there will not be a school in the com- 
mune except the communal school. Under these conditions, it is not 
education which is compulsory ; itis the school. 

» Nor are they content with making it at once gratuitous and com- 
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‘pulsory; it must at the same time be secular. In such and such a 
commune the majority decided for a religious school; the administration, 
as it was bound in conscience no leas than in law, hastened to defer to 
the decision; the school prospered ; its directors had the confidence of 
the parents and the love of the children. But now we must secularise ; 
it is the will of a few deputies who are declaiming in Paris against 
religious faith. Quick! drive away the monks, call in the new, master ! 
—And liberty of conscience, what about that? 

But, they tell us, even when we are all reduced, by the absence of 
any free schools -at all, to send our children to the eommunal schools, 
we need not be alarmed, for they have with the most minute and jealous. 
care eliminated all that could wound the most delicate conscience. The 
child will see there neither priest, nor pastor, nor rabbi; neither Bible 
nor crucifix. He will nòt be allowed to utter a prayer, nor to make 
the sign of the cross. From his carefully-chosen schoolbooks religious ` 
. dogma and legend will be alike excluded. In the old time we used to 
have in the schools those little books of sacred history which opened 
with these words, “ In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” We have done away with those little books now. The children 
will hear no more talk of the creation, or God, or even of a beginning. 
In one word, the school they will have to learn in will be strictly 
neutral. This is what they tell us by way of consolation, They forget 
ay God we are afraid of, it is Nihilism. 

T think that neither side will. push the matter to extremes. The 
more ardent Catholics preach resistance, but the great majority will. 
- submit, The course for them to pursue, in my opinion (though it is 
not for me to advise}, would be to found Catholic schools ; just as the true 
course for the University is to improye its own. ‘The Catholics have 
already collected several millions, with which they have created or 
subsidised free schools. The subscription goes on, and it is un- 
doubtedly within their rights. Here now is an honourable and 
profitable contest; while there is neither honour nor profit in 
hunting monks, as the Government has done, or m preaching dis- 
obedience to the laws, like some of the Catholics. Disobedience could 
have neither reason nor excuse, except where the schoolmaster forgot 
himself so far as to attack or deny. The new law and the new masters 
impose on them nothing but silence. This silence, I admit, is itself 
disastrous. I do not think they can keep it; and if they speak of God 
I doubt if any one will blame them. The University itself is better 
than the new University law. Not only will it not have aggressive 
schools; it will not have really neutral ones. As a matter of fact all 
the masters will teach duty to God and to the country. Many of those 
who voted with regret or hesitation against my amendment came to 
me after the division, and said, “ What are you afraid of? All that 
' will come right in practice.” 

I quite understand. Certain laws are made in the hope—the cer- 
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tainty—that they will not be obeyed. So much the worse for those 
who make them, and so much the better for thoss who have to live 
under them. 
_ As for us philosophers, us moderates, us calm dispassionate Liberals, 
independent of parties, seeking neither applause nor notoriety, and who | 
wish for peace in the child’s heart as in the city street, we do not under- 
stand by the neutral school what those do who have just created it. 
We think a school neutral enough if it allows one chance Atheist in 
a hundred children to leave the room while the articles of their belief 
are explained to the other ninety-nine. We do not understand liberty of 
conscience as they do; we think it consists in allowing everything, and 
not in suppressing everything. We do not understand the functions of 
the State as they do; we think it cannot maintain the right and 
punish crime without admitting an eternal justice, and, by necessary 
consequence, a God who is its source. We do not understand the interests 
of society as they do; we think that bread and sunlight are not more 
necessary to the body than love and faith are to the soul. In love with 
liberty as we are, we cannot endure to have a faith imposed upon us ; we 
can still less endure the imposition of a negation. In the conflict we have 
‘undertaken against a fatal tendency, we shall allow ourselves neither to 
be pushed on too far, nor to be driven back. 
i Jucas SIMON. - 
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HAVE given this article'the title which it bears as it will save any 
‘long personal explanations. I left England for China in 1864., I 
returned to my native country in 1881. During the years of my absence, 
I was engaged busily in the work of my profession abroad, but I naturally 
took a vivid intereat in the momentous changes that were passing over 
the inner and outer life of the Church at home. It occurs to me that 
a contrast between the Church which I left and the Church which I 
found, though it does not pretend to be more than a hasty sketch, may 
be useful to those who depreciate the past, and to those who overpraise 
it; to those who are disposed, in very weariness with the babble of 
tongues, to give up all concern in the hotly debated questions, and to 
those who exult in the furnace of controversy never so keenly as when 
it is at white heat. It will not be my object to compare the decisions 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, which I left exercising their partial influence 
and enforcing unwilling compliance, with the Judgments which clergy- ` 
men have now learned to defy more boldly than they ventured to do 
then. ‘This is to be a report of impressions, and inferences drawn from 
those impressions, owing any value which it may possess to the position. 
_I occupy at the moment. When a building has been painted and photo- 
graphed. frém east, west, north, and south, some light on the merita or 
deficiency of the structure may be gained from a bird’s-eye view. Though 
our family and political life have both been examined and commented on in 
countleas treatises, essays, and social articles, a weak point is sometimes 
touched by the random arrow of a stranger who comes from China, Persia, 
‘or Japan, and tells us what peculiarities or inconsistencies most forcibly 
impressed him in the great nation whose fame is in all’ lands. Thus, 
though the history of the Church from day to day is recorded in news- 
papers, and is illustrated by the biographies of its divines, and is develop- 
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ing under our eyes in many directions, literary, ritualistic, pastoral, and 
devotional, still something may be noted by one who comes quite freah 
upon the scene of conflict and effort, with no prejudice or prepossession, 
save that which springs from affectionate loyalty to the kind and wise 
mother to whom he owes so much, and an earnest desire to see her 

placed high in all the people’s hearts, and fulfilling her great destiny 

with as few self-imposed hindrances as possible. In 1864, when I left 

England, the storm occasioned by the publication of “Essays and 

Reviews” was just dying out. Bishop Colenso’s book on the Penta- 

teuch was frightening the timid. Refutations, denunciations, and 

satires were pouring from the press. High Churchmen and Low Charch- 

men for once found themselves in the same rank, taking counsel how 

they might best deal a deadly blow on the mitred crest of the strange 

champion who was believed to be fighting in the forefront of the infidel. 

I well remember how, in the storm of invectives that raged around, and 
amidst episcopal and archdiaconal charges, pamphlets, and pasquinades, 

the anathemas of Convocation, and the counterblasts of curates, the 

present Archbishop of Canterbury, then Bishop of London, in a charge 

breathing the only notes of charity and wisdom that had been audible 

above the din of battle, cautioned the younger clergy against too hastily 

taking up arms in defence of the orthodox side, reminding his clergy 

that “it had been remarked, that to hear a young curate preach on the 

evidences of the Resurrection, was enough to make a hard-headed lawyer 

doubt the fact.” 

Of course there were persecutions going on for excess in ritual 
development, but certainly at the time to which I refer, the danger most 
dreaded was from latitudinarianism within the pale. It was feared that 
the Church would suffer from a strong determination of Reason to the ` 
head. ‘Time has shown us that this fear at least was groundless. In effect 
the Broad Church party was for the moment the disturbing element. 
The High Church party was strong and increasing. It had not yet 
ceased to put doctrine first and the symbolic expression of doctrine 
second, and the word “ Ritualist” had not received the sharp accentua- 
tion which a term receives when it comes to be used as the war name 
of a party. The great men who inspired the movement still exerted 
beneficial influence, and the crowd of non-graduates, whom the require- 
ments of an increasing population had forced the bishops to ordain, were 
serving curacies, or at least holding small incumbencies, and Hd not yet 
learned to use their voices in the defiant tone to which we are now 
unfortunately accustomed. The various'guilds and combinations which 
now hold the position in the Church which trades’ unions and caucuses 
hold in secular politics, were then only just coming into vogue, and few 
who were not behind the scenes could have predicted how powerful these 
organizations were destined to become, and how rapidly they would 
spread like a network over the country. On the other hand, the Low 
` Church party was still powerfully represented by the bishops appointed 
by Lord Palmerston, and had for a moment, as we have seen, left off its 
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familidr office of denouncing the “ Puseyites” to enter into a temporary 
partnership with them against the, Essayists and Bishop Colenso. The 
coalition was a strong one, and it carried its point. Of course, as might 
have been expected in a religious, or rather theological, controversy, 
those who refused to condemn every syllable of the obnoxious books 
were branded as heretics, and heresy and Broad-Churchmanship were: 
vegarded as synonymous. Not only ecclesiastics of opposite views, but 
statesmen, who never agreed on any subject before, united to denounce: 
the third party which bore the words, “ Rational Godliness,” on its 
standard. Mr. Gledstone has always been a consistent High Church- 
man, and Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli, in an often-quoted 
speech delivered at Oxford, had his gibe at “nebulous profcasors” and 
‘second-hand learning,” and declared himself “on the side of the 
angels.” This was decisive; the few bishops who had been supposed to 
favour freedom of thought, took refuge in a discreet silence, and after a 
little time only one silvery voice was heard courageously pleading in the 
Lower House of Convocation for. the'faith of Chillingworth, Tillotson, 
and Burnet. 

With regard to the balance of the three parties, The general im- 

pression certainly in 1864 was that the old Evangelicals were the most 
influential of the three sections ‘into which the Church was divided. 
They had the support of the Government. They had the apparently 
secure possession of a large number of the country parishes, and in thé 
fashionable churches and chapels in London and in the provincial towns 
they had a distinct preponderance. Though not regarded as a body 
remarkable for learning, they. had lately, through the Shaftesbury and 
Palmerston infiuence, introduced some of their more conspicuous members 
` into Deaneries and Canonries, Their older and more scholarly brethren 
of the High Church party, who had hitherto held a monopoly of such 
dignities, were startled ‘at the advent of these fervid orators. Extem- 
pore sermons were heard for the first time in the cathedral pulpits, and 
acenes which the Le Sage of Te Anglican Establishment has immor- 
talized in “Barchester Towers” were not infrequent. 
', Such being in brief the state of parties, what was the actual condition 
of affairs in the churches? If a visitor had come to London from the 
Catholic Continent, or Presbyterian Scotland, ‘anxious to know how 
English Churchmen worshipped, and what English clergymen taught, 
what wonfd he have found? Above all, were the works of teaching the 
ignorant, visiting the sick, and reawakcning the apathetic,—the great 
duties of all, réligions worth calling religions,—+#et about with a single 
eye to the glory of-God? Above and beyond the tumultuous and con- 
tradictory party cries, was the Master heard speaking as He spoke in 
- old Jerusalem, and not in the artificial tone which Councils and .Gon- 
ferences, Popes and Prelates, have striven to pass off as the real voice of 
Christ? If we hear this voice more clearly now, we have gained ; if its 
accents are less certain, we. have lost.—What was the state of the 
‘English Pulpit and the English Parish in 1864? 
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l. The Pulpit—I have no hesitation in saying that the Pulpit was 
not in so satisfactory a condition seventeen years ago as it isnow. The 
influence of Robertson and Kingsley, and of their master Maurice, was 
only slightly perceptible. The discourses delivered on Sundays, in town 
and country, were for the most part frigid and artificial. Let any one 
who thinks this condemnation too sweeping take down from the dusty 
shelves of some second-hand book-shop a volume of the Church of England 
Magazine, and contrast the sermons of the dignitaries and rectors there 
given with the sermons now published in the Sunday at Home, or Good 
Words, and he will be able to appreciate the extent of the improvement 
which has taken place. It is like going from a museum full of 
skeletons into an assembly of men of flesh and blood. The subjects of 
the sermons are, of-courae, the same as they are now, but the mode of 
treatment has changed marvellously for the better. Conventionality 
and coldness have given place to originality and warmth. ‘There is an 
_ attempt at colour and freshness of treatment everywhere. The critics 
who complain of the tediousness of modern preachers and talk of “the 
ignorant patience of sermons” might learn much from'a glance at the 
volumes of discourses published at the time of which I am speaking by 
all the clergy save and except a distinguished few. Of course, many of 
the great men now veterans were in their senith then, and their influence 
was leavening the lump, but my point is that the average of sermons is 
wonderfully raised. I scarcely ever now hear a bad sermon in an 
English church. In earnestness, in finish, in directness of aim and 
variety of diction, in vivacity of delivery and appropriateness of illus- 
tration, preachers now have attained a pitch of excellence of which 
there was not even a promise seventeen years ago. The change is 
particularly apparent in sermons dealing with Old Testament events 
and characters. Nothing could be more unreal than the aspect in 
which the acts of patriarchs and kings, of judges and prophets, were 
. presented in the sermons to which one was dutifally bound to listen 
in the early days of my clerical life. The preacher had certain stereo- 
typed lessons to he drawn from the transactions recorded in Genesis and 
Kings. He never put himself back to the times when the events 
occurred. There was no sense of historical perspective, or proportion, 
manifested in his treatment of Bible incidents. The most worldly per- 
sons and the most dubions transactions were always described as “ types” 
of characters and actions, to which they were only really “like in 
diference.” Of course, every now and again a fresh breath of pure air 
would. be felt, and a preacher would preach on the loneliness of Elijah, 
in a way which showed he had read Robertson, or on the sin of David, 
in a way which showed he had read Maurice; but the rank and file of 
rectors and curates discoursed on patriarchs and prophets in a spirit 
which showed an utter ignorance of historical criticism. ‘Even Bishop 
Wilberforce, with all his fertility of imagination and quick gifts of 
insight and adaptation, shows himself, in bis “Heroes of Hebrew 
History,” held in bondage by the idea that the men of Old Testament 
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days were not interesting for their own sake, but because their deeds 


` resembled the deeds of persons born subsequently ; which, considering the 


j 


limited possibilities of human action and ‘the similarity of human circum- 
stance, appears, to ordinary common sense, to have been inevitable. 

2. The Parish.—In 1864, efforts were being made for reaching the 
poor and ignorant which twenty years before would have been thought 
fit only for Dissenters. Ragged Schools were a fact, thanks to the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and Charles Dickena, The Shoeblack Brigade 
was a fact, thanks to Lord Shaftesbury. Penny Readings were a fact, 
thanks to W. H. Brookfield; and in many grimy courts and noisome 
lanes, Mission Chapels, with hearty hymn-singing and short sermons, were 
drawing men and women from the gin-palace and the pawn-shop to 
become decent livers at least, if not devout proselytes. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury startled his brethren in lawn by preaching to 
omnibus drivers ; and the then Dean of Westminster, Dr. Trench, talked to 
the butchers of Clare Market. It was one of the most hopeful signs of 
the movement that, if it did not begin from the top, the prelates and 
dignitaries were not backward in helping it on, and in trying to direct | 


it into useful channels, Macaulay’s essay on Ranke’s “ History of the: 
Popes,” with its contrast between the mode in which the Jesuits and the 


Wesleyans were treated by the Churches of Rome and England, had not 
been written in vain, and the lesson it conveyed was laid to heart in more 
than one Episcopal palace. ‘The. deficient supply of clergy was a fact 
which could not be ignored. The mass of poverty and wretchedness in 
the east end of London, and in the populous towns, was like the 
“burden” of an old Hebrew Prophet on men’s spirits. The curates’ 
task was described by a bishop as “ an impossible vocation.” What was 
to be done? If priests and deacons could not be found in sufficient 
numbers for the work that had to be essayed, Scripture readers, 
deaconesses, laymen, and devout women—~helpers of all kinds—had to be 
summoned. , What Selwyn hed done by his University sermons in 
recruiting the ranks of the evangelistic army, was done for the home 
mission-field by many a Bishop’s charge, at the time of which I speak. 
“There is the work: we want workers,” was the animating appeal; 
and.no one who looks at the Church to-day can say it was made in vain. 
The clarion note was not sounded a moment too soon, for the forces of 
apathy and dulness were still, as we have seen, in possession of the 
larger parf of the field. “There are three things,” says Lord Beacons- 
field, “ essential to a religion—-Ceremony, Enthusiasm, and Speculation.” 
The Church of England, seventeen years ago, had all three forces in 
embryo; but that hesitating and cautious character which is the abiding 
reflection of Cranmer’s temper prevented her for a time from developing 


- any of these three forces to their utmost, It was a deeply interesting 


moment. ‘There were the three parties embodying the three ideas, and 
it was impossible to say which would dominate. 

I think Iam not wrong when I say that in 1864 hundreds of laymen 
hoped and believed that the party which gives most prominence 
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to devout speculation, or, as the phrase was then, speculation “in a 
becoming spirit,” would become the animating force in the Established 
Church. But new influences were brought to-bear. A new spirit was 
called up, and the victory was won by the party most violently opposed 
to that which favours freedom of thought. 

The leaven which had begun to work when ‘Tract 90 was published 
was stirring; and besides this, the study of archeology was about to bear 
other fruit than the publication of treatises on ancient armour, the 
multiplication of rubbings of Church brasses, and the revivals of 
Shakespeare, with the correct scenes and dresses, at the theatres. The 
Fathers of the Anglican movement busied themselves with studying the 
most profound doctrines of the Faith, but on the margin and fringe of the 
steady and determined phalanx were a number of light troops who with 
slings and arrows helped their heavily armed brethren, and certainly 
succeeded in annoying and harassing the enemy in a peculiarly irrita- 
ting manner, These were the men’ who devoted their attention to the 
study of vestments, who were learned on chasubles and eloquent about 
albs, and who sought in ancient cartularies and musty muniment rooms 
for exact information as to the shape, material, and colour of the copes 
and chimeres, the rochets and the orfreys, worn in the second year of 
King Edward the Sixth. These men would not have produced anything 
like the effect they have produced if they had not been in accidental bat 
yet exact and peculiar harmony with the spirit of the time. A great 
number of English men and women found themselves seventeen years 
ago, in many cases, unexpectedly in possession of three things :—Jlst, A 
great deal of money. 2nd, Tastes expanded if not enriched by foreign 
travel; 8rd, A certain art education. They were suddenly awakened to 
a sense of the hideousness of their surroundings, and they had the means 
of amending them. Hence that wsthetic revival which in spite of a few 
extravagances we have so many reasons for regarding as a conspicuous 
blessing. Churches lent themselves readily to decoration, and the anti- 
quarian and historical spirit, to say nothing of higher motives, combined 
to suggest that the worship of God would be most appropriately 
enriched with the trappings which all were anxious to hang on some- 
thing ! The hour produced the men. Many architects and painters who 
had devoted years to the study of medisval art, with a sneer as their 
only reward, found themselves the fashion. The Churchmem who had 
been stigmatized as “high and dry,” brought elements of attraction 
into their churches that astounded their Evangelical rivals. The words 
“hearty” and “ bright” were applied for the first time for many a year to 
religious exercises. Processions, children’s services, harvest festivals, 
were introduced, and there seemed to be a promise of Sunday ceasing to be 
the dullest day in the week. In effect the Church is transfigured. Those 
who have watched the gradual development of the movement cannot realize 
as well as one who has the Past and the Present sharply contrasted 
before his eyes,’ how vast a change has been effected in a few years. 
The ‘appearance of the churches and of the clergy—-the demeanour of 
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the congregations, the character and names of the services are all. 
altered. Now, granting that the Ritualist bark was launched when the 
breeze of popular taste was setting Artwards, and makjng every allow- 
ance for the influence of that auspicious gale, skilful pilotage has 
directed the veasel’s course, and sturdy mariners have manned the ship. 
It cannot be denied that the success gained by the Ritualists (how one 
dialikes being obliged to use party names, but it seems inevitable !) is 
the result of hard work. No one can dispassionately compare the ' 
Church’ of England in 1864 with the same Church in 1882 without 
seeing that for the moment: the influence of the party known first:as 
Tractarians, then as Puseyites, ard finally as Ritualists, is more conspi- 
cuous than the influence of either of the other parties. And I repeat they 
thoroughly deserve much of their success. They have worked hard, and 
hard work rarely goes for nothing. . They ‘have exhibited tact, persever- 
ance, and discipline, and I have never yet heard of a conflict in which these . 
three qualities failed to achieve considerable results. It is to be feared, 
however, that they may attribute their triumph to the wrong cause. 
More than one victory which has been won by God-given energy, con- 
duct, and valour, has been attributed to the presence of a consecrated 
gonfanon or a holy reliquary. I said that in 1864 it seemed for a brief 
space uncertain whether the party of Enthusiasm, or the party of Cere- 
. mony, or the party of Speculation would dominate.. Now, had the 
- Ritualists only represented ceremony, the Evangelicals only enthusiasm, 
and the Broad Churchmen ouly speculation, the balance of power so dear 
to historic diplomacy. would have continued to exist in the Church, but 
-© suddenly it was discovered ‘that one of the combatants had borrowed - 
a weapon from the hand of his adversary, and was prepared to use it ' 
in addition to his own blade. ‘The Ritualist borrowed the Excalibur 
' “Enthusiasm” from the Evangelical, and has secured the day. This 
cannot be denied or ignored. The ceremonialist in his church is the 
enthusiast in his parish. The parochial activity of the Ritualist is so 


| Unwearied and various that we are almost carried off our feet by its 


rushing strides, and stunned by its many-voiced appeals. Clubs and 
guilds, associations and fraternities, combine to help us, or to teach us 
how we may help ourselves, from the font to the funeral. In addition to 
clothing-clubs and book-clubs, to choral societies and penny readings, 
' to mutua} improvement associations for Christian young men and 
sisterhoods for Christian young women, to charities which minister to 
‘every form of human infirmity, and cushion and comfort -every phase of 
human affliction, we have found two new assistants, and have obliged 
Art to fulfil gracious ministrations in the cottage and the hospital-ward, 
and to warm and colour the bleak and barren life of the poor man in 
the village hovel, and by flower services, and flower missions, and days in 
the country, we have opened afresh channels of health and blessing 
whence the; pure breath of Nature may reach the artisan in cellar and 
alley. Yet, in spite of these evidences of success, there is an uneasy 
feeling of doubt in the minds of the men cf my generation as to the 
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firmness of the hold which the Anglican movement in its latest develop- 
ment has on the intellect of our peculiar and restleas age. The curate, 
who preaches on the evidences of the Resurrection to the hard-headed 
lawyer, wears an embroidered stole, and crosses himself before he begins 
his sermon, but it is to be feared that the hearer goes away still un- 
convinced. I am certain that the large number of Englishmen who 
have spent years in foreign countries, specialiy Anglo-Indians and men 
familar with the ritual of Oriental religions, find the changes in the 
Church of their fathers unsatisfactory. There is a pressing danger of 
men regarding religion as a useful thing for their wives and children, 
and consenting to go to church for their sakes; but, at the same lime, 
regarding the ceremonies, at which they assist for decency’s sake, with 
indifference and even contempt. If we go to churches where the 
services are ornate, we see a far larger proportion of women than we 
wish to see. When a sealous parish priest of the Kingsley type sets to 
work he gets young men, by means of tho guilds and societies to which 
we have referred, to pray and even to communicate. The great Cathedral 
of St. Paul’s is, as we are often told, crowded every Sunday with young 
men from shops and offices; but the movement has not touched the 
men of middle age who have felt, and suffered, and battled with tempta- 
tion, and who are capable of very strong belief if they could find 
something to believe in. Men like these the fathers of the Evangelical 
movement, full of faults and mistakes as their system was, succeeded in 
gaining, and their faith was a strong, nervous, fruitful growth. ‘The 
barristers and physicians, officers in both services, and retired Indian 
civilians, who make up an important part of the population of our 
country, aud are foremost in intelligence, are to be found attending the 
churches where the few remaining Broad Churchmen minister, and 
where the services are.plain and the preaching of a robuster fibre than 
that which Ritualist pulpits supply. This is a hint that should be 
taken. Simplicity and clearness, the diminution not the multiplication 
of dogmas, are the requirements of men who find themselves passing 
the turning-point of middle age. There are not many places for men 
of the character and tone of thought I refer to. Between pageant 
worship on the one side and the clamorous fervours of Salvationists 
and Blue Ribbon armies on the other, Reverence, which Shakespeare 
sublimely calls the “angel of the world,’ and which is essential to 
religion for such minds, has few dedicated temples in the Mabeldom of 
our nineteenth-century England. The sorrow which the whole realm 
felt when Arthur Stanley was buried in the Abbey which his rule had 
transformed from a place of sepulchral memorials to a 


“ feasting presenoe full of light,” 


was a proof that there are still many thousands in our Israel who hold 
that religious truth is not a mummy swathed in the cerements of 
tradition, but a living body capable of growth: and progress. The states- 
men, lawyers, soldiers, painters, poets, and men of science, who thronged 
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the Abbey on the 25th of July, 1881, were not all discharging a per- 
functory duty, or even paying homage to a noble intellect; there were 
surely many of them expressing sympathy with the doctrines which the 
lipe, which Death had just silenced, enforced with such unrivalled and 
entrancing beauty of language. The sacred and peculiar place which 
Dean Stanley held in the popular heart, has been emphasized lately by 
another death and burial. It is impossible to compare the funerals of 
the Professor of Hebrew at Oxford with that of the Dean of West- 
minster without being struck by the contrast. It is borne in upon us 
that, while Edward Bouverie Pusey was the prophet of the priesthood, 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was the prophet of the people. Verily, the 
virtue ‘that flowed from that garment of holiness reached all hearts. 
Through those anxious days and nights last year, when the Dean lay 
dying, the artisans and labouring men.lingered in the cloisters and 
precincts waiting in breathless suspense the issue of the physicians’ 
bulletins. The protagonist of the opposite party in Convocation spoke, 
on the morning after his death, with tears, of the effect produced after 
an angry argument by the touch of his hand on the shoulder. The 
Arab servant who had attended him in his journey to Sinai and 
Palestine said, when the news of his death reached him, “The Sheikh 
Stanley was a good man. ‘The horses and camels loved him.” These 
incidents and traits are mentioned to show that I am fully aware of the 
extraordinary personal influence of the late Dean of Westminster; in- 
deed, I would make the very most of it; but yet, though ready to 
acknowledge this to the utmost, I rebel to believe that the Broad 
Church.party is buried in his grave. I know that Hugh Pearson said 
despondingly, “You must look for the Broad Church party now in the 
Free Church of Scotland ; it does not exist in the Church of England;” 
but surely the. requiem was sung prematurely, and the bell tolled too 
goon. A large portion of the English laity are Broad Churchmen. 
They may approve of more sumptuous worship than the originators of 
the movement approved, but they desire liberal and intelligent preaching ; 
that they have this at all, when the text is taken from the Old 
Testarnent, as has already been thankfully acknowledged, is due to 
the party, so fall of life in 1864 and reported dead in 1881, of which 
Arthur Stanley was so long the honoured head. Craufurd Tait—the 
heir of gifts and promises, whose loss was perhaps greater than we think | 
~——dreamed of a Church “broad in its sympathies with Christian good- 
ness in all forms ; ready to learn whatever new could be taught, provided 
it were true ; not forgetful of reverence for what was old. Such a school, - 
with Professor Lightfoot for its head, and Bishop Fraser of Manchester 
as its model of work for the masses, and Maclagan as its model parish 
pastor,” was his dream for the Church of the fature.* There is much 
suggestiveness in this aspiration; perhaps the man of middle age might 
mention as his models other names than those which occurred to the 


« “ Catharine and Craufurd Tait A Memoir. By the Rev. Wm. Benham.” London: 
Macmillan & Co. P. 142, 
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youth, It is probable he might not mention any names at all, but he 
desires a little more freedom than he seems likely to get if things go on 
in the direction in which they are going. He is vexed with the intellectual 
immaturity of some of the younger Ritualist clergy ; he is harassed by 
their pettiness and effeminacy.- They annoy him by trying to make sins 
instead of to make saints. The want of proportion which rates the 
forgiveness of an injury and fasting communion as acts of equal impor- 
tance jars on his sense of mght and wrong. He dreads the Levitical 
Spirit which would make the Bible a book of sacred etiquette. John 
Henry Newman is a cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, but there is 
a passage in the Apologia which represents the views of a Broad Church- 
man far more accurately than the sermons usually preached from the 
Anglican pulpit :—“‘It is face to face, solws cum solo, in all matters 
between man and his God. -He alone creates; He alone has redeemed ; 
before His awful eyes we go in death; in the vision of Him is our 
eternal beatitude, solus cum solo”’* There are High Churchmen capable 
of gathering in the men who are rapidly dropping and drifting away 
from the fold, but they must make sacrifices in order to win them. The 
depth and extent of the dissatisfaction and unsettlement prevailing is 
not to be discovered in the formal intercourse which takes place between 
a High Church rector and his wealthy parishioners. In this relation 
the courtesies and commonplaces of society bridge over the gap, for the 
“priest,” though he is beloved and trusted by his poor, rarely approaches 
those for whom I am pleading near enough to get at their real difficulties. 
These are confided only to the clergyman on whose genuine sympathy 
the questioner can depend, and who allows it to be seen every now and 
again that he has explored the dark donbt-haunted chambers of the spirit, 
and seen them gradually brightened by the kindling lamp of Faith. 
Surely some effort should be made to get at these waverers. Our 
sermons, though, as I say, far superior to those of a former day, show 
signs of hardening into a stiffer dogmatic form, instead of relaxing and 
expanding their lines, Comprehension should be attempted, At present 
hundreds of men who seventeen years ago were thankful that the Church 
was enlarging its sheltering charity to them, are turning away dis- 
heartened. Some attend services from old habit in a mechanical way; 
others are slipping into agnosticism. If the dominant party are wise 
they will find a modus vivendi for these men. If they are igpored, the 
scattered remnant of Broad Churchmen will have to accuse themselves 
for not attempting a rally, and showing that they, too, are capable of 
the courage and cohesion which have achieved such marvellous results 
elsewhere. .At the moment there is a menacing spot in the horizon, for 
there is always menace where there is a growing constituency and a 
diminishing representation. 

f CuanLas H. BOTOHER, 


~ “ Apologia pro vitt sua.” First Edition. P. 319. 


THE TRUTHFUL CHARACTER OF THE 
HINDUS." 


N my first Lectnret I endeavoured to remove the prejudice that 
everything in India is strange, and. so different’ from the intel- 
'lectual life which we are accustomed to in England, that the twenty or 
_ twenty-five years which a Civil servant has to spend in the East seem ~ 
.often to him a kind of exile that he mast bear as well as he can, but 
that severs him completely from all those highér pursuits by which life 
is made enjoyable at hame. ‘This need not be so, and ought not to be 
$0, if only it is clearly seen how almost every one of the higher interests 
that make life worth living here in England,-may find as ample scope 
- in India as in England. : 

To-day I shall have to grapple with another prejudice which is even ' 
more mischievous, because it forms a kind of icy barrier between the 
Hindus and their rulers, and makes anything like. a feeling of- true 
fellowship between the two utterly impossible. 

That prejudice consists in looking upon our stay in India as a kind of 
moral exile, and in regarding the Hindus as an inferior race, totally differ- 
ent from ourselves in their moral character, and, moré particularly, in what 
forms the very foundation of the English character, respect for trath. 

I believe there is nothing ‘more disheartening to any high-minded 
young than the idea that he will have to spend his life among 
human beings whom he can never respect or love—natives, as they are 
called, not to use even more offensive names—nien whom he is taught 
to consider as not amenable to the recognized principles of self-respect, 
uprightness, and ‘veracity, and with whom therefore any community of, 
interests and action, much more any real friendship, is supposed to he 
out of the question. = y 


+ Lecture delivered at Cambridge, May, 1882. 
+ See ConremPoraRy Revuw, October, 1882, . 
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So often has that charge of untruthfulness been repeated, and so 
generally is it now accepted, that it seems almost Quixotic to try to 
fight against it. 

Nor should I venture to fight this almost hopeless battle, if I were 
not convinced that such a charge, like all charges brought against a 
whole nation, rests on the most flimsy induction, and that it has 
done, is doing, and will continue to do, more mischief than anything 
that even the bitterest enemy of English dominion in India could have 
invented. If a young man, who goes to India as a Civil servant or as 
a military officer, goes there fully convinced that the people whom he is 
to meet with are all liars, Lars by nature or by national instinct, never 
restrained in their dealings by any regard for truth, never to be 
trusted on their word, need we wonder at the feelings of disgust with 
which he thinks of the Hindus, even before he has seen them; the 
feelings of distrust with which he approaches them, and the con- 
temptuous way in which he treats them when brought into contact 
with them for the transaction of public or private business? When 
such tares have once been sown by the enemy, it will be difficult to 
gather them up. It has become almost an article of faith with every 
Indian Civil servant that all Indians are liars; nay, I know, I shall 
never be forgiven for my heresy in venturing to doubt it. 

Now, quite apart from India, I feel most strongly that every one of 
these international condemnations is to be deprecated, not only for the 
sake of the self-conceited and uncharitable state of mind from which 
they spring, and which they serve to strengthen and confirm, but for 
purely logical reasons also, namely, for the reckless and slovenly 
«character of the induction on which such conclusions rest. Because 
„a man has travelled in Greece and has beon cheated by his dragoman, 
or been carried off by brigands, does it follow that all Greeks, arcient 
-as well as modern, are cheats and robbers, or that they approve of 
cheating and robbery? And because in Calcutta, or Bombay, or 
Madras, Indians who are brought before judges, or who hang about the 
law courts and the bazaars, are not distinguished by an unreasoning 
and uncompromising.love of truth, is it not a very vicious induction to 
‘say, in these days of careful reasoning, that all Hindus are lare— 
particularly if you bear in mind that, according to the latest census, 
the number of inhabitants of that vast country amounts 253 mil- 
Jions? Are all these 253 millions of human beings to be sèt down as 
liars, because some hundreds, say even some thousands, of Indians, when 
they are brought to’ an English court of law, on suspicion of having 
committed a theft or a murder, do not speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth? Would an English sailor, if 
brought before a dark-skinned judge, who spoke English with a strange 
accent, bow down before him and confess at once any misdeed that he 
may have committed; and would all his mates rush forward and 
eagerly bear witness against him when he had got himself into trouble? 
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' The roles of induction are general, but they depend: on the subjects 
ito which:they are applied. We may, to follow an Indian proverb, 
judge of a whole field of rice by tasting one or two grains only, but if — 
wé apply this rule to human beings we are sure to fall into the same 
_ mistake as the English chaplain who had once, on board an English 
‘vessel, christened a French child, and who remained fally convinced for, 
the rest of his life that all French babies had very long noses. 

I can hardly think of anything that you could safely predicate of all 
the inhabitants of India, and I'oonfess to a little nervous tremor when- 
ever I see a sentence beginning with “ The people of India,” or even 
with “ All the Brahmans,” or.“ All the Buddhists.” What follows is 
almost invariably wrong. There is a greater difference between an 
Afghan, a Sikh, a Hindustani, a Bengalese, and a. Dravidian than 
between an Englishman, a Frenchman, a German,.and a Russian—yet 
all are classed as Hindus, and all are supposed to fall under the same 
sweeping condemnation. 

Let me read you what Sir John Malcolm says about the diversity of 
character to be observed by any one who has eyes to observe, among 
the different races whom we promiscuously call Hindus, and whom we | 
promiscuously condemn as Hindus. After describing the people of 
Bengal as weak in body and timid in mind, and those below Calcutta as 
the lowost of our Hindu subjects, von m character and. ee he 
continues :— . l 


- “But from the moment you enter'the district of Behar, the Hindu ‘habitants 

‘are a race of men, generally speaking, not more distmguished by their eae 
staiure and robust frame than they are for some of the finest qualities of the min 
They are brave, generous, humane, and their truth is as  Temarkable as their ` 
courage” 

‘But -because I feel bound to protest. against. the ‘cdl ET 
abuse that has been heaped on-the people of India from the Himålaya 
to Ceylon,.do not suppose that it is my wish or intention to draw an 
ideal picture of India, leaving out all the dark shades, and giving you 
nothing but “sweetness and light.” Having. never been in India 
myself, I can only claim for myself the right- and duty of every, 
historian, namely,:the right of -collecting as much. information as 
possible, and the duty to sift it according to the recognised rules of 
historical criticism. My chief sources of information with regard to the 
national character of the Indians in ancient times will be the works of 
Greek writers and the literature of the ancient Indians themselves: 
For later times we must depend on the statements of the various con- _ 
querors of India, who are not always the most lenient judges ‘of those 
whom they may find it more difficult to rule than to conquer. For the 
last century to the present day, I shall have to appeal, partly to the 
authority of those who, after:spendimg an active life in India and among 
‘the Indians, have given us the benefit of their experience in published 
works, partly to the testimony.of a number of distinguished Civil 
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servants, and of Indian gentlemen also, whose personal acquaintance I 
have enjoyed in England, in France, and in Germany. 

As I have chiefly to address myself to those who will themselves be 
the rulers and administrators of India in the future, allow me to begin 
with the opinions which some of the most eminent and, I believe, the — 
_ most judicious among the Indian Civil servants of the past have formed 
and deliberately expressed on the point which we are to-day discussing, 
namely, the veracity or want of veracity of the Hindus. 

And here I must begin with a remark which has been made by others 
also, namely, that the Civil servants who went to India in the beginning 
of this century, and under the auspices of the old East India Company, 
many of whom I had the honour and pleasure of knowing when I firat 
came to England, seemed to have seen a great deal more of native life, 
native manners, and native character than those whom I had to examine 
five-and-twenty years ago, and who are now, after a distinguished 
career, coming back to England. India is no longer the distant island 
which it was, where each Crusoe had to make a home for himself as best 
he could. With the short and easy voyages from England to India and 
from India to England, with the frequent mails and the telegrams, and 
the Anglo-Indian newspapers, official life in India has assumed the 
character of a temporary exile rather, which even English ladies are 
now more ready to share than fifty years ago. This is a difficulty which 
cannot be removed, but must be met, and which, I believe, can best be 
met by inspiring the new Civil servants with new and higher interests 
during their stay in India. 

I knew the late Professor Wilson, our Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, for many years, and often listened with deep interest to his 

Indian reminiscences. 

Let me read you what he, Profeasor Wilson, says of his native friends, 
associates, and servants :— 

“ I lived, both from necessity and choice, very much amongst the Hindus, and 
had opportunities of becoming acquainted with them in a greater variety of 
situations than those in which they usually come under the observation of 
Europeans, In the Calcutta Mint, for instance, I was in daily personal communi- 
cation with a numerous body of artificers, mechanics, and labourers, and always 
found amongst them cheerful and unwearied industry, good-humoured compliance 
with the will of their superiors, and 4 readiness to make whatever exertions ware 
demanded from them: there was among them no drunkenness, no disorderly 
conduct, no insubordination. It would not be true to say that there no dis- 
honesty, but it was comparatively rare, invariably petty, and mudh less for- 
midable than, I believe, it is necessary to guard against in other Mints in other 
countries, ‘There was conasiderdble skill and ready docility. Ho far from there 
being any servility, there was extreme frankness, and I should say that where 
there is confidence without fear, frankness is one of the most universal features 
in the Indian character. Let the people feel sure of the temper and good-will of 


their superiors, and there ig an end of reserve and timidity, without the slightest 
departure from respect.”* 


Then, speaking of the much-abused Indian Pandits, he says:— 
* Mill's “ History of Brrtiah India,” ed. Wilson, vol. i p, 375. 
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“The studies which engaged my felit brought me into connection with the . 


men of learning, and in them I found the similar merits of industry, intelligence, 
cheerfulness, frankness, with others peculiar to their avocation. A very com- 
mon characteristic of these men, and of the Hindus especially, was a simplicity 
traly childish, and s total unacquaintance with the business and manners of life. 
Where that feature was lost, it. waa chiefly by thoes who had-been long familiar 
with Enropeans. Amongst the Pandits, or the learned Hindus, there prevailed 
great ignorance and great dread of the Europeen character, There is, indeed, 


véry little intercourse between any class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, and it 


is not wonderful, therefore, that mutual misapprehension should prevail.” 


Speaking, lastly, of the higher classes in Calcutta and elsowheré, 


Professor Wilson says that he witnessed among them “ polished 
manners, clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality 
` of feeling, and independence of principle that would have stamped them 
gentlemen in any-countty in the world.” “ With some of this 


_ 


class,’ he adds, “ I gorse friendships which I trust to enjoy through. 


life.” 


stronger terms of his old friends in India, and his correspondence with 


Ram Comal Sen, the grandfather of Keshub Chunder Sen, a most. 


orthodox, not to say bigoted, Hindu, which has lately been published, 


shows on what intimate terms: Englishmen and Hindus maybe, if only: 


the advances are made‘on the English side. TE 


There is another Professor of Sanskrit, of whom your University may 


well be proud, and who could speak on this subject with far greater 
authority than I can. He, too, will tell you, and I have no doubt has 
often tbld you, that if only you look out for friends among the Hindus 
you will find. them, and you may trust them. 

There is ono ‘book which for many years I have been in the habit of 
recommending, and another against which I have always been warning 
those of the candidates for the Indian Civil Service whom I happened 
to see at Oxford ; and I believe both the advice and the warning have 


in several cares hore the very best fruit. The book which I consider | 


most mischievous, nay, which I hold responsible for some of the greatest 
misfortunes that have happened to India, is Mill’s “ History of British 
India,” even with the antidote against its poison which is supplied by 
Professor Wilson’s notes. The book which I recommend, and which I 
‘wish might be ‘published again in a cheaper form, so as to make it. mor? 
generally accessible, is Colonel Sleeman’s “ Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official,” published in 1844, but written originally in 
1885—1886. 


Mill’s “History,” no doubt, you all know, particularly the candidates 


for the Indian Civil Service, who, I am sorry to say, are recommended 
to read it and are examined in it, Still, in order to substantiate 
' my strong condemnation qf the book, I shall have to give a` aid 
proofs. 
~ Mill in his estimate of the Hindu character is chiefly Aa by 


I have often heard Poias Wilson speak in the same, mii in ‘even 
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Dubois, a French missionary, and by Orme and Buchanan, Tennant and 
Ward, all of them neither very competent nor very unprejudiced judges. 
Mill,* however, picks out all that is most unfavourable from their works, 
and omits the qualifications which even these writers felt bound to give 
to their wholesale condemnaton of the Hindus. He quotes as serious, 
for instance, what was said in joke,t namely, that “a Brahman is an 
ant’s nest of hes and impostures.” 

Next to the charge of untruthfalness, Mill upbraids the Hindus for 
what he calls their litigiousness. He writes: “ As often as courage 
fails them in seeking more daring gratification to their hatred and 
revenge, their malignity finds a vent in the channel of litigation.” f 
Without imputing dishonourable motives, as Mill does, the same fact 
might be stated in a different way, by saying, “ As often as their con- 
science and respect of law keep them from seeking more daring gratifi- 
cation to their hatred and revenge, say by murder or poisoning, their 
trust in English jastice leads them to appeal to our Courts of Law.” 
Dr. Robertson; in his “ Historical Disquisitions concerning India,’’§ 
seems to have considered the litigious subtlety of the Hindus as a sign 
of high civilization rather than of barbarism, but he is sharply corrected 


- by Mr. Mill, who tells him that “ nowhere is this subtlety carried higher 


than among the wildest of the Irish.” That courts of justice, like the 
English, in which a verdict wag’ not to be obtained, as formerly in 
Mohammedan courts, by bribes and corruption, should at first have 
proved very attractive to the Hindus, need not surprise us. But is it 
really true that the Hindus are more fond of litigation than other 
nations? If we consult Sir Thomas Munro, the eminent Governor of 
Madras, and the powerful advocate of the Ryotwar settlements, he tells 
us in 80 many words||: “I have had ample opportunity of observing 
the Hindus in every situation, and I can affirm, that they are not 
litigious.” { 

But Mill goes further still, and in one place he actually assures his 
readers that a “ Brahman may put a man to death when he lista.” ** 
In fact, he represents the Hindus as such a monstrous mass of all vices 
that, as Colonel Vans Kennedytt remarked, society could not have held 
together, if it had really consisted of such reprobates only. Nor does 
he seem to see the full bearing of his remarks. Surely, if a Brahman 
might, as he says, put a man to death whenever he lists, it would be 
the strongest testimony in their favour that we hardly ever hegr of their 
availing themselves of such a privilege, to say nothing of the fact—and 
a fact it is—that, according to statistics, the number of capital sentences. 


t Mill's “ History,” ed. Wees Ogee + Lo voli p 825. 
+ L o vol. i. p, 320. 217. I L a vol. i. p. 329. 
J Manu, V 43, sa e Neah; a himself nor his offoara must ever promote 


litigation ; nor ever n eot a lawsuit instituted by others.” 
+% Mills ' History,” vol, L p. 827. +t Lo p. 883. 
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was one in every ten oa in England, but only one m every 
million in Bengal.* 

Colonel Sleeman’s “ Rambles” are less Gow than they deserve to-be. 
To give you an idea of the man, I must read you some extracts from the 
book. 


His sketches being TR addressed EO EREE, this is how he 


writes to her :— 


“MY DEAR Stern, Were any one to aak your countrymen in India, what had 
been their greatest source of pleasure while there, parapat nine in ten would say, 
the letters which they receive from their sisters at home. . And while thas 
contributing so much to our happiness, they no doubt tend to make us bettér 
citizens of the world, and servants of Government, than we should otherwise be ; 
for in our ‘ struggles through life’ in India, we have all, more or less, an eya to 
‘the approbation of those circles which our kind sisters repreeent,—who may 
. therefore be considered in the exalted light of a valuable species of unpaid a 
tracy to the Government of India.” 


There is a touch of the aia English chivalry even in these few words 
addressed to a sister whose approbation he values, and with whom he 
hoped to spend the winter of his days, Having been, as he confesses, 
idle in answering letters, or rather too busy to find time for long letters, 
he made use of his enforced leisure, while on his way from the Ner- 
_ buddah riverto the Hinimasleh mountains, in search of health, to give 


to his sister a full account of his impressions and experiences in India, » 


Though what he wrdte was intended at first “to interest and amuse his 


sister only and the other members of his family at home,” he adds in a 
more serious tone: “ Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that 
I have nowhere, indulged in fiction, either in the narrative, the recollec- 
tions, or the conversations. What I relate on the testimony of others, 
I believe to be true; and what I relate on my own, you may rely upon 
as being: so.” 

When placing his volumes before the public at large in 1844, he ex- 
presses a hope that they may “ tend to make the people of India better 
understood by those of our countrymen whose destinies are cast among 
them, and inspire more kindly feelings towards them.” - - 


You may ask why I consider Col Sleeman so trustworthy an authority | 


on the Indian character, more trustworthy, for instance, than even so 
accurate and unprejudiced an observer as Professor Wilson. My answer is 
—because Wilson lived chiefly in Calcutta, while Colonel Sleeman saw 
India, where alone the true India can be seen, namely, in the village- 


communities. For many years he was employed as Commissioner for 


the suppreasion of Thuggee. The Thuggs were professional assassins 
who committed their murders under a kind of religious sanction. They 
were originally “ all Mohammedans, but for a long time past Moham- 


x Seo i EEEE E E E S 219 note“: —" Of the 232 sentences 


of death, sixty-four only were carried out in England, while the ffty-nine sentences of 
death m Bengal were Were all carried out." 
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medans and Hindus had been indiscriminately associated in the gangs, 
. the former class, however, still predominating.” * 

In order to hunt up these gangs, Colonel Sleeman had constantly to 
live among the people in the country, to gain their confidence, and to 
watch the good as well as the bad features in their character. 

Now what Colonel Sleeman continually insists on is that no one 
knows the Indians who does not know them in their village-communities 
—what we should now call their communes. It is that village-life which 
in India has given its peculiar impress to the Indian character, more so 
than in any other country we know. When in Indian history we hear 
so much of kings and emperors, of rfjahs and mahåråjahs, we are apt to 
think of India as an Eastern monarchy, ruled by a central power, and 
without any trace of that self-government which forms the pride of 

~~ England. But those who have most carefully studied the political life 
of India tell you the very opposite. l 

The political unit, or the social cell in India has always been, and, in 
spite of repeated foreign conquests, is still the village-community. Some 
of these political units will occasionally combine or be combined for 
common purposes (such a confederacy being called a grimagfla), but 
each is perfect in itself. When we read in the laws of Manut of officers 
appointed to rule over ten, twenty, a hundred, or a thousand of these 
villages, that means. no more than that they were responsible for the 
collection of taxes, and generally for the good behaviour of thse 
villages. And when, in later times, we hear of circles of eighty-four 
villages, the so-called Chourasees (Katurasitit), and of 860 villages, this, 
too, seems to refer to fiscal arrangements only. To the ordinary Hinda, 
I mean to ninety-nine in every hundred, the village was his world, and 
the sphere of public opinion, with its beneficial influences on individuals, 
seldom extended beyond the horizon of his village.§ 

Colonel Sleeman was one of the first who called attention to the 
existence of these village-communities in India, and their importance in 
the social fabric of the whole country both in ancient and in modern 
times; and though they have since become far better known and cele- 
brated through the writings of Sir Henry Maine, it is still both 
interesting and instructive to read Colonel Sleeman’s account He 
writes as a mere observer, and uninfluenced as yet by any theories on 
the development of early social and political life among the Aryan 
nations in general. 

* Sir Obarles Trevelyan, “ Christianity and Hinduism,” 1882, p. 42. ° 
+ Manu, VIT. 115 
$ IL M. "Elho ‘t Supplement to the raat | of Indian Terms,” eae 
I sce from Hunters latest statistical tables that the whole number of towns 
villages in British India amounts to 493,429. Out of this number 448,320 have 
lesa than 1,000 inhabitants, and may be called villages. In Bengal, where the growth of 
towns has been most encouraged 1 aheoagt Government establishments, the total number 
of homesteads is 117,042, and more than half of these contain leas than 200 inhabitanta. 
Only 10,077 towns in Benzal have more than 1,000 inbabitanta, that is, no more than about 
a seventeenth of all the settlements are anything but what we should coall substantial 


villages. In the North-Western Provinces the Jast census gives us 105,124 villages, against 
_ 297 towns, Bee Times, August 14, 1882. j 
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I do not mean to say that Colonel Sleeman was the first who pointed 
out the palpable fact'that the whole of India is parcelled out into estates 
of villages. Even so early an observer as Megasthones seems to have 

-been struck by the same fact when he says that “ in India the husband- 
' men, with’ their wives and children, live in the country, and entirely 

avoid going into town.”* What Colonel Sleeman was the first to point 
out was that all the native virtues of the Hindus are intimately con- 
nected with their village life. 

That village-life, however, is naturally the least known to English 
‘officials, nay, the very presence of an English official is often said to be 
“sufficient to drive away those native virtues which distinguish both the 
private life and the public administration of justice and equity in an 
Indian yillage. Take a man out of his village-community, and yon -> 
remove him from all the restraints of society.t He is out of his element, 


_ and, under temptation, is more likely to go wrong than to remain true 


to the traditions of his home-life. Even between village and village the 

usual restraints of public morality are not always recognised. What 

would be called theft or robbery at home, is called a successful raid or 
conquest if directed against distant villages ; and what would be false- 

- hood or trickery in private life is honoured by the name of policy and 
diplomacy if successful against strangers. On the other hand, the rules 
of hospitality applied only to people of other villages ; and a man of the - 
same village could never claim the right of an Atithi, or guest.t 

Let us hear now what Colonel ‘Sleeman tells us about the moral 
character of the members of these village-communities, and let us not 
forget that.the Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee had ample 
opportunities of seeing the dark as well as the bright sides of the Indian 
character. - 

He assures us that falsehood or lying between members of the same 
village is almost unknown. Speaking of some of the most savage tribes, 
the Gonds, for instance, he maintains that nothing would induce-them 
to tell a lie, though they would think nothing of lifting a herd of cattle 
from a neighbouring plain. 

Of these men it might perhaps be said that they have not yet learned 
the value of a lie; yet even such blissful ignorance ought to count in a` 
nation’s character. But I am not pleading here for Gonds, or Bhils, 

„or Santhals, and other pon-Aryan tribes. I am speaking of the Aryan ` 
and more ot less civilized inhabitants of India Now, among them, 
where right@#, duties, and interests begin to clash in one and the same 
village, public opinion, in its limited sphere, seems strong enough to 


. © “© Ancient India as described by M NET Recon by MoCrindle, p. 42, 

+ ‘‘ Perjury seems to be committed the meanest, and encouraged by some of the 
aia pelea tad the Hmdus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse as if it woro a 
proot of Keina] or even a merit.”—Str WF. Jones, Address to Grand Jury at Oalcutta, in 
Mill's “ ry of India,” vol. i p 324. “The longer we posses a province, the more common 
‘and oreo ury become,"—Sir G. Campbell, quoted by 8. Johnson, ‘ Oriental 
Religions, P 

T Vasishthe,” tranalated by Bthler,. VILL 8. 
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. deter even an evil- disposed person B ‘telling a: falsehood. The fear 
of the gods also has not yet lost its power. * In most villages there is a 
sacred tree, a pipal-tree (Ficus Indica), and the gods are supposed to 
delight to sit among its leaves, and lister-to the music of their rustling. 
The deponent takes one of these leaves i his hand, and invokes the god, 
who sits above him, to crush him, or those dear to him, as he crushes 
the leaf in his hand, if he spéaks anything but the truth. He then 
plucks and crushes the leaf, and states what-he has to say. 

The pipal-tree is generally supposed’ to be occupied by one of the 
Hindu deities, while the large cotton-tree, particularly among the 
wilder tribes, is supposed to be the abode of local gods, all the more 
terrible; because entrusted with the police of a small settlement only. 
In their puncháyets, Sleeman tells us, men adhere -habitually and religi- 
ously to the truth, and “ I have had before’me hundreds of cases,” he. 
says, “in which a man’s property, liberty, and life has oe upon 
his telling a lie, and he has refused to tell it.” 

- Could many an English judge say the same ? 

In their own tribunals under the pipal-t tree or cotton-tree, E 
commonly did what the deities, who were supposed to preside, had the 
credit of doing. If the deponent told :a'lie, he believed that the. god 
who sat on his sylvan throne above him) and searched the heart of man, 
must know it; and from that moment he knew no rest, he was always 
in dread of his vengeance. If any accident happened to him, or to those 
dear to him, it was attributed to-this offended deity ; and if no decident 
happened, some evil was brought about, by his own disordered imagina- ` 
tion:+ It was an excellent superstition, inculcated in the ancient law- 
books, that the ancestors watched the answer of a witness, because, - 
according as it was true or false, they themselves would go to heaven or 
to hell.t 

Allow me to read you the abstract! of ‘a "conversation between’ an 
English official and a native law officer‘as reported, by Colonel Sleeman. 
The native layer was asked what he thought would be the effect of an - 
act to dispense with oaths on the Koran and Ganges-water, and to 
substitute a solemn declaration made in the namé of God, and under 


the same penal liabilities as if the Koran (Or Ganges- water had been in 
the deponent’s hand. 


jens 
“I have practised: in the courts,” the native eaid, “ for wine yos years, and during 
that time I have found only three kinds of witnesses—two-of whom would, by 
such an act, be left precisely where they eon while the a would be released 
by it frora a very salutary oheck.” 

t And, pray, what are the three classes int which you-divide the witnesses. in 
our courts ?” 

“ First, Sir, are those who will always tell the truth, whether they are requinod 
to state what they know in the form of an oath or- not.” 

“Do you think this a large class?” ° 

“Yea, I think it is; and I have found among them many whom BaT on 


* Sleeman, vol. ii. p, 111 „t Ibid, vol. iip. 116. f Vasishtha XVL 82. 
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earth could make to swerve from the truth .Do what you please, you could 
never frighten or bribe them into deliberate falsehood. 

“ The second are those who not hesitate to tell a lie when they havea | 
motive for it, and are not restrained by an oath. In taking an oath, they are 
afraid of two things, the e anger of God, and the odium of men. 

“Only three days ago,” he continued, “T required.a power of attorney from Aw 
lady of rank to enuble me to act for her in a case. pending before the court in this 
town. Itwas given to me by her btother, and two witnesses came to declare that 
she had givenit. ‘Now, said I, ‘this lady i is known to live under the curtain, and 
. you will be asked by the judge whether you saw her give this paper : what will 
yousay?’ They both replied : ‘If the judge aska us the question without an oath 
we say “ Yes”—it will save mudh trouble, and we know thet she did give the 


paper, though we did not really sesjher give it; but, if he puts the Koran into .. 


our hands, we must say “No,” for we should otherwise be pointed at by all the 
town as perjured wretches—our enémies would soor tell everybody that we had 
taken a false oath.’ 

“ Now,” the native lawyer went ọn, “ the form of an oath is a great check on - 
this sort of persons, i 

‘The third-class consists of men|who will tell los whenever they have a sufi- 
-cient motive, whether they have the Koran or Ganges-water in their hand or 

not,‘ . Nothing will ever prevent their doing so; and the declaration, which you 
. propose mould be just as well as any other for them.” 

“Which class do you consider the most numerous of the three?” 

«I consider the second the most numerous, and wish the oath to be retained 
for them.” 
“That is, of all the men you anni qn our courts, you think the most 
oome under the class of those who! will, under the influence of strong motives, 

tall lies, if they have not the K ia Gan gos-water, i in their hands?” 

ai t Yas.” t 

“ But do not a great many of those whom you consider to be included among the 
second class come from the mmunifies,—the pearantry of the country vr 

ti Yeu.” 

“ And do you not think that E part of those men who will tell lies 
in the court, under the influence of, strong motives, ‘unless'they “have the Koran 
or Ganges-water in their hands, wonld oy Ee to tell lies, if questioned Before the 
people of their villages, among the bircle i in which they lve ?” 

“ Of course I do; ie i of those who do not ecruple to lie in the courts, 
would be ashamed to lie before their neighbours, or the elders of their village.” 

“You think that the people of the village-communities are more ashamed 
- to tell lies before their neighbours than a people of towns ?” 

“t Much more—there is no com 
“And the people of towns and cities bear in India but a mall proportion to the 
people of the ommunities 77’ l 

“I should think a very small proportion indeed.” 

‘(Then you think that in the Bedae i ulation of India , oul of our courts, 
the first class, ar those who hares they have the Koran or 
Ganger- wateg in their hands or not, a be found more numerous than the 
other two?” 

" Certainly I do; if they were on to be questioned before their neighbours 
or elders, so that they. could Iser hat their neighbours and „alders could know 
what they say.” - 


It was from a simple sense of justice thatd felt bound to quote the 
testimony of Colonel Sleeman as to the truthful character of the natives 
of India when left to themselves. My interest les altogether with the 
people of India tohen left to themselves, and historically I should like to 
s | 2 T 2 
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draw a line after the year 1,000 after Christ. When- you read the 
atrocities committed by the Mohammedan conquerors of India from 
that time to the time when England stepped in, and, whatever may be 
said by her envious critics, made, at all events, the broad principles of 
` our common humanity respected.once more in India, the wonder, to my 

mind, is how any nation could have survived such an Inferno without 
being turned into devils themselves. - | f 

Now, it is quite ttue that during the tivo thousand years which pre- 
cede the time of Mahmud of Gasni,: India has had but few foreign 
visitors, and few foreign critics; still it‘is, surely extremely strange that 
whenever, either in Greek, or in Chinese, or in Persian, or in, Arab 
writings, we meet with any attempts ;at describing the distinguishing 
. features in the national character of the Indians, regard for truth and 
` justice should always be mentioned first. ° 

Ktesias, the famous Greek physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon (present at 
the battle of Kunaxa, 404 3.0.), the first Greek writer who tells us any- 
thing about the character of the Indians, such as he heard it described 
at the Persian Court, haa a ees chapter “On the Justice of the 
Indians.” 

Megasthenes,t the abadar of Selencus Nicator at the Court of 
Sandrocottus in Palibothra (Pataliputra, the modern Patna), states’ that 
thefts were extremely rare, and that-they honoured truth and virtue.t 

Arrian(in.the second century, the pupil of Epictetus), when speaking 
of the public overseers or superintendents in India, says: § ‘ They 
oversee what goes on in the country or-towns, and report everything to 
_ the king, where the people have a king, and to the magistrates, where the 
people are self-governed, and it is against use and wont for these to give 
- in a false report; dud indeed no Indian is accused of lying.” || 

The Chinese, who come next in order of time, bear the same, I 
believe, unanimous testimony in favour of the honesty and veracity of 
the Hindus. The earliest witness is:Su-we, a-relative of Fan-chen, 
King of Siam, who between 222°and 227 A.D:, sailed round the wholé of - 
. India, till he reactied the mouth of the Didis and then explored the 
country. After his return to Siam, he’ received four Yué-chi horses, 
-sont by a King of India as a present to the King of Siam and his. 
ambassador. At the time when these Horses arrived in Siam (it took 
them four years to travel there), there was staying at the Court of Siam 
an ambassador of the Emperor of China, Khang-thai, and, this is .the 
account he received of the Kingdom of India: “It is a kingdom in 
which the religion of Buddha flourishes. - The inhabitants are straight- 
forward, honest, and the soil very fertile. The me is called Men-lun, 
and his capital i is surrounded by walls,” &. 

This was in about 281 a.p. In 606: we hear again of the Emperor ` 

ga " “a D 
F ar E ie hate ead a 
§ “Indi,” cap xil 6. Bee MoCrindle in ‘Indian Aetna 1876, p. 92. 
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Yang-ti sending. an ambassador, Fei-tu, to’ India, and this is what 
among other things he poin paint out as es to the Hindus: “ They 


' believe in solemn oaths.”* 


Soon after the famous Buddhist pilgrim, ‘Hiousn-thaang, spent the 
years 680 to 644 in India, and this is the reeult.of his observations on the 
dndian character :—‘ Though; the Indians,” he writes, “are of a light 


temperament, they are distinguished by the straightforwardness and . 


honesty of their character. {With regard to riches, they never take 
‘anything unjustly ; with to justice, they make even excessive 
concessions. .... pa a is the distinguishing feature 
of their administration.” t . ` 

If we turn to the accounta|given by the’ Mohimi conquerors of 
India, we find Idrisi, in his Geography (written i in the eleventh century) 


summing up their opinions oF. the Indians in the folowing words :— 


“The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and never depart from 
it in their actions. ‘Their good faith, - honesty, and fidelity’ to their 
engagements are well known, an 
that people flock to their a from every, side.” f 

Again, in the thirteenth’ century, Shems-ed-din Abu Abdallah, 
quotes the following judgment of Bedi ezr /Zenfin: “ The Indians are 


innumerable, like grains of, sand, free Som all deceit and’ violence. 


They fear neither death nor. at 
In the same century we have the’ testimony of Marco -Polo,|| who 


thus speaks of the Abraiaman, a,name. hy which he seems to mean 


the Brahmans who, though uot traders by profession, might well have 
been employed for great commercial transactions by the king. This 
was particularly the case d times which the Brahmans would call 
times of distress, when many fing -Were allowed which at-other times 
were forbidden by the law. “You must. know,” Marco. Polo says, 
‘that these Abraiaman are ‘the best merchants in the world, and the 


` most truthful, for they yaa not tell a lie for anything on earth.” ; 
` In the fourteenth century 'we have Friar Jordanus, who goes out of 


d they are so famous for these qualities . 


his way to tell us that the p ple of Lesser. India onan arene 


India) are true in speech and eminent in justice. 

In the fifteenth century Kamal-eddin Abd-errazak Samarkandi (1418—~ 
1482), who went.as ambassador of the Khakan to the prince of Kalikut 
and to the King of Vidyan are (about 1440-1445) bears testimony. to 
the perfect, security which merchants enjoy in that country.** 

In the sixteenth çentury, (Abu Fasl, the minister of the Emperor 


Akbar, says in his Ayin Akbari: “The Hindus are religious, affable, 
* See Stanilas Julien, Journal Akiga. el Aott, pp 98, 108. 
+ Vol. iL p. 88. Elliot, ‘ ee ee 
§ Mehren, ‘Manuel de la Coam ie ac moyen » traduction de l'ouvrage flema 
od-din Abou ee de Paris, Leroux, 1874,'p. 391, 
Maroo Polo, ed H. Yule, v u p ao. - T Ibid p. 354. 
‘* Notions des Mannsorita,” vp 436 He scems to Have boca one of the firsbto - 
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cheerful, lovers of Justice, given to retirement, able in business, admirers 
of truth, grateful and of unbounded fidelity; and their soldiers know 
not what it is to fly from the field of battle.”’* | 
i Lastly, in quite modern times, the' Mohammedans seem willing to 
admit that the Hindus, at all events jin their dealings with Hindus, 
are more straightforward than Mohammedans in their dealings with 
Mohammedans. E i 
Thus Meer Sulamnt Ali, a venerable old Mussulman, and, as Colonel 
Sleeman says, a most valuable public servant, was obliged to admit that— 
“a Hindu may feel himself authorized to takë in a Mussulman, and might even 
think it meritorious to do so; but he would never think it meritorious to’ take 
in one-of his own religion. “There are no leas than seventy-two sects of Moham- 
___medans; and every one of these secta would not only take in the followers of 
every other religion on earth, but every member of every one of the other 


ssventy-one sects; and the nearer that sect is to his own,.the greater the merit — 
; of taking in its membera,”’+ vi l - 

So I could go on quoting from book after book, and again and again 
we should see how it was love, of truth that strack all people who ever 
came in contact with India, as the prominent feature in the national 
character of its inhabitants. - That one nation should abuse another 
nation as false and untruthfol, is natural enough. But that nation 
after nation should go out ofits way to praise the Indians as honest 
and truthful, is surely remarkable... It is not a remark that is’ 
frequently made, even in.our own time, by travellers in foreign countries, 
that their inhabitants invariably speak'the truth. Read the accounts 
of English travellers in France, and you will find very little said about 
French honesty and veracity, while French accounts of England are 
seldom without a ‘fling at perfide Albion. ` ~ 

`- But if all this is true, how is it, ‘you:may well ‘ask, that public 
opinion in England is so decidedly unfriendly to the people of India ; 
at the utmost tolerates and patronizes them, but will never trust them 
never treat them on terms of equality? .- ` i 
'  T have already hinted at some of the reasons. Publio opinion with 
_ regard to India is made-up in England ‘chiefly by those who have spent 
their lives in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, or some other of the principal 
towns in India. The native element in-such towns contains mostly the 
‘most unfavourable specimens of the Indian population. An insight into 
the domestic life of the more respectable classes, even in towns, is difficult 
to obtain; and, when it is obtained, it is extremely difficylt to judge 
“of their manners according to our standard of what is proper, 
respectable, or gentlemanlike. The misunderstandings are frequent and 
_ often most grotesque; and such, we must confess, is human nature, that 
when we hear the different. and often most conflicting accounts of the 
character of the Hindus, we’ are naturally sceptical with regard to 
unsuspected virtues among them, while we are quite disposed to accept 
unfavourable accounta of their character. : 
` ~ Samuel Johnson, “India,” p. 204. - ` + Sleaman, “ Rambles,” vol. i p. 68. 
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Lest I should seem to be [plending too much on the native side of 


the question, and to exaggerat 


mate of the character of the Hindus, let me appeal to one of the most 


distinguished, learned, and judi 


IOUS members of the Indian Civil Service, 


_ the author of the “ History of India,” Mountstuart Elphinstone:— 

. “Englishmen in India,” he sa 
of forming opinions of the{native character. _ Even in‘ England, few know 

much of the people beyond theirjown class, and What they do know, they learn ` 
from newspapers and publications. of a description which does not exist in India. 
In that country also, religion and manners: put-bars to our intimacy with the 

natives, and limit the number af transactions as: well as the free communica- | 

tion of opinions, We know no 

and have no share in those numerous occurrences of life in which the amiable 


parts of character are most exhibited. Missionaries of a different religion, judges, . ._ __ 


“have less opportunity than might be ex- 


of tha interior of familiea but by report, 


police-magistrates, officers of revguue or customs and even diplomatists, dd not 


see the most virtuous portion 
_ fluenced by passion, or occupi 


3 


a nation, nor any portion, unless when -in- - 
by some personal interest. What we do see 


- we judge by our own standard. ‘We conclude that a man who cries like a 
child on slight occasions, must always be incapable of acting or suffering with 
dignity; and that one who allows himself to be called a liar would not be 


ashamed of any baseness. Our writers also confound the distinctions of time. > 


and place; they combine in one 
- tax the present generation with 
might be argued, in opposition ito many unfavourable testimonies, that those 


, ` who have known the In lo 


the, Maratta and the Bengalese; and -~ 
6 crimes of the heroes of the Mahfibhfrata. It 


have always the-best opinion of them; but 


this is rather compliment to human nature than to them, since it is true of 
every other people. It is more in point, that all persons who have retired from. 
India think better of the ae ople they have left after comparing them with others, ` 


even of the most justly a 
But what-is still more 


© 


ed qian 
rdinary than the ready acceptance of © ` 


judgments unfavourable to the character of the Hindus, is the determined 
way in which public opinion, | swayed by the statements of certain un- 
favourable critics, has persistently ignored the evidence which members 
of the Civil Service, officers, and statesmen—men of the highest authority `. 
, in direct opposition to these unfavourable 


_—have given again and 


opinions. Here too I must 
of these witnesses on the other side. 


Warren Hastings thus 


to be allowed to quote at least a few 


spegks of the Hindus i in general :— 


“They are gentle and benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness 


shown them, and leas prompted 
on the face of the we 


Bishop Heber said :— 
~ “The Hindus are brave, co 


| 


vengeance for wrongs inflicted, than any people _ 


faithful en sobmiasiye to legal authority. 


= 


us, intelligent, most eager for knowledge and 


improvement ; sober, industrious, dutiful to parents, affectionate to children, 
uniformly gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kindness and attention 


to their wants and feelings thar 


Elphinstone states :— 


“No set of people among the 
great towns, The Vanneo are woei amiable, affectionate to their families, 


e people Ë over mot with.”+ - 


dena E our own. ' 


of Indis,” ed. Cowell, p. 213. 
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kind to their PAER and towards all but ‘the Government honest and sincere, 
Including the Thugs and Dacoits, the mass of crime is leas in India pe in 
England. The Thugs are almost a separate nation, and the Dacoits are d 
ruffans in gangs. The Hindus are mild and gentle people, more meroi T 
prisoners than any other Asiatics. Their freedom from gross debauchery is the 
point in which they appear to most advantage; and their superiority in purity 
of manners is not flattering to our self-esteem, ”*, 


Yet Elphinstone can be most severe on the real faults of the 
people of India. He states that, at present, want of = is one of 
their prominent vices, but he adds :+—}° 


“That such deceit is most common in people connected with Government, a 
. Clas which spreads far in India, as, from the nature of the land-revenue, the 


lowest villager i is often obliged to resist force K fraud.”t 
—- Sir John-Malcolm writes :— 


en 
“I have hardly ever known where.a person did understand the language, or ` 
where a calm communication was made to a native of India, through a well- 
informed and trustworthy medium, that the result did not prove, that what had © 
at first been stated as falsehood, had either proceeded from fear or from mis- 
apprehension. I by no means wish to state that our Indian subjects are more 
free from this vice than other nations that, ocoupy a nearly equal position in 
society, but I am positive that they are not more addicted to untruth.”§ . 
Sir Thomas Munro bears even stronger testimony. He writes :— 
“Tf a good system of agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to 
produce whatever can contribute to either convenience or Juxury, schools 
established in every village for teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic,| the 
general practice of hospitality and aay amongst each other, and, above all, a 
Coa of the female-sax full of confidence, respect, and delicacy, are. among 
the signs which denote a civilized people—then the Hindus are not inferior to - 
the nations of Europe, and if civilization is to’ become an article of trade between 
Bugland and India, I am convinced that England will gain by the import cargo." 
My own experience with regard to the native character has been, 
. of course, very limited. Those Hindus: whom I have had the pleasure 
` to know personally in’ Europe, may be looked upon as exceptional, 
as the best specimens, it may be, that India could produce, Also, 
my intercourse with them has naturally been such that it could ° 
hardly have brought out the darker sides of human nature. During 
the last twenty years, however, I have“ had some excellent opportu- 
nities of watching a number of native acholars under circumstances 
where it is not difficult to detect a man’s true charactar—I mean in 
* See “ History of India,” pp. 875-81. . 
+ Lo p 215. t L o. p. 218, 
$ Mii’s «History of India,” ed. Wilson, vol. i: p. B7 
{ Sir Thomas Munro estimated the children tad ab publio schools in tho Madr 


Presidency as less than one in three. - Bus low As ib was, it was, as ho justl 
E of nadia” existed a A most countries of PEOLe: " diphinetone’s 


f India,” p 
Ge et ul chee ateead ao teak than 80,000 native schoole, tho doubtless, for the most 
PAi or ani: or veh Asoordin e a SO eae 885, there was a village 


school for 6 telligencer,” ix. 188-198, 
e e BE India” 4. 62) weiter : Be saad er cpap hp) pula a pi a 
tl fom a ere ta the is gery oe rea wi, ma cipher: 
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literary work, and, more particularly, i in literary controversy. I have 
watched them carrying oni such controyersies both among them- 
selves and with certain European scholars, and I feel bound to Bay 
that, with hardly one a they have displayed a far greater 
respect for trath, and a far more manly and generous spirit, than we 
are accustomed to even in Europe and America. They have shown. . 
strength, -but no rudeness ;!|nay, I know that nothing has surprised - 
them so much as the coarse invective to which certain Sanskrit scholars 
have condescended, rudenesė of speech being, according to their view of 
human nature, a safe sign not only of bad’ breeding, but of want of 
knowledge. When they were wrong, they have readily admitted their 
mistakes; when they were! right, they have never sneered at their 
European adversaries. -There has been, ‘with few- exceptions, no quib- - 
bling, no special pleading, nd untruthfulness’ on their part, and certainly 
none of that low cunning of ‘the scholar who writes down and ae 
what he knows perfectly well to be fals, and snaps his fingers a 
those who still value truth {and self-respect more- highly than ci 
or applause at any price. iere, tbo, we ighi possibly gain by. the 
import cargo. 

Let me add that I have a repeatedly told by English nan 
that commercial honour stands higher- iù India than in any other 
country, and that a dishono bill is hardly known there. 

I have left to the last the witnesses who might otherwise have 
been suspected—I mean the Hindus themselves. ‘The whole of their 
literature from one end to the other is pervaded by. expressions of love 
and reverence for truth. Their very word for truth is full’of meaning. 
It is sat or satya, sat being! the participle of the verb as, to be. ‘True, . 
therefore, was with them simply that which is. Tho English sooth is con- 
nected with sai, also the Greek o» for toov, and the Latin sens, in præsens. 

We are all very apt to copsider truth to be what is trowed by others, 

or bélieved.in by, large majorities. That kind of truth is easy to accept, 
* But whoever has once stood |elane, surrounded by noisy assertions, and 
overwhelmed by the clamoyr of those who ought to know better, or | 
' perhaps who did know bettér—call him Galileo or Darwin, Colenso or 
 Statiley, or any other name+-he knows what a real delight it'is to feel 
.in bis heart of hearts, this is true—this is—this is saf—whatever daily, . 
weekly, or quarterly papers! whatever ee archbishops, or popes, 
may say to the oontrary. | 

Another name for trath is the Sanskrit rita, which originally seems 
to have meant straight, diréct, while anrita i is untrue, falee. 

Now one of the highest přaises bestowed upon the goes in the: Veda” 
is that they are satya, true, truthful, trustworthy ;* and it is- well 
known that both: in modern and ancient times, men always ascribe 


to God, or to their gods, those Sa ‘which they value most in 
themselves. r 


| 
+ “ Rig-veda, "| 87, 4; 145, 5; 174, l; YV, 23, 2, 
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Other vend applied to the gods as truthful beings, are adrogha, lit. 
not deceiving.* Adrogha-vak means, he whose word is never broken. 
Thus aa the Vedic Jupiter, is said to have been praised by the 
fathers “as reaching the enémy, overcoming him, standing on the 
summit, true of speech, most powerful in thought.” t l 

Droghavat,t on.the contrary, is used for deceitful men. Thus 
. Vasishfha, one of the great Vedic poets: says :—“ If I had worshipped 
false gods, or if I believed in the gods vainly—but why art thou angry 

with us, O Gatavedas?- May liars go to destruction I” 

Satyam, as a neuter, is often used as ‘an abstract, and is then rightly 
translated by truth. But it also means that which is, the true, the 
real ;-and there are several passages in the Rig-veda where instead of 

, I think we ought simply to translate satyam by the true, that is, 
the ea rò övrwç öv. It sounds, no ‘doubt, very well to translate, 
Satyena uttabhita bhfimiA by “the earth is founded on trath;” and I 
` believe every translator has taken saiya in that sense here. Ludwig 
translates, “.Yon der Wahrheit ist die Erde gestiitst.” But such an 
idea, if it conveys any tangible meaning at all, is far too abstract for 
those early poets and philosophers. ‘hey meant to say the earth, 
‘such as we see it, is held up, that is, rests on something real, though 
we may not see it, on something which they called the Real,§ and to 
which in courke of time, they gave many’ more names, such as mee the 
- right, Brahman, &c. 

Of course where there is that strong reverence for truth, ‘hers must 
also be the sense of guilt arising from untruth. And thus we hear one 
` poet pray that the waters may wash him clean, and carry off all his 
sins and all untruth: “ Carry away, ye waters, whatever evil there is 
in me, wherever I may have deceived, or may have cursed,|| and also all 
_ untruth (anritam).”¢ i 

Or again in the “ Atharva-veda,” [V.116: “ May all thy fatal snares, 
which stand spread out seven by seven! and threefold, catch the man 
who tells a lie; may they pass by him who tells the truth!” 

From the Brahmans, or theological ‘treatises of the Brahmans, I 
shall quote a few passages only :* . 

t Whosoever speaks the truth, makes the fire on his own altar bli up, as. if 
“he poured butter into the lighted fire. His own light grows larger, and from ' 
to-morrow to to-morrow he becomes better, ‘But whosoever speaks untruth, he 
quenches the fire on his altar, as if he poured water into the lighted fire; his 


own light grows smaller and smaller, and from tò-morrow to tosmorrow he 
becomes more wicked. Let man therefore speak truth only.” tt 


$ Sombie they too s VL 5, 1. + Ibid. YL t Ibid. TTL 14, 6. - 
ox they trace even this Saiya or Hits, the or Righ to a still higher osuse 
(“ Big-veda,’’ X. 190, 1): *€ Righiand kael nii ban the Lighted Heat ; 
fem pe tee ee and thenos the billowy sea. From the ses was Bem 
he who ord ay a apc the of all that moves (winks). 
Maker (dhe) thapod Bun and M oon in order ; he shaped the aky, the earth, the welkin, 
fia highoet hotren.” 


“Or it may man, Wherever T may have div, or sworn false.” 
Y 
ae Se Brahmana,” IT. 2, 2, 19. a a arene aace en p. 288. 







And again : “ As a man who steps. on the edge of a sword placed 
over a pit cries out, ‘I shall/slip, I shall alip into the pit,’ so ned a man 
guard himself from falsehood (or sin)."t =~ 

In later times we see the respect for: “truth carried to such an 
extreme, that even a promise, unwittingly made, is considered to” be 
. binding. l 

In the“ Katha Upanishad; b for instance, a father is introduced offering 
what is called an AU-sacrifice, where everything is supposed to be given . ` 
up. His son, who is standing by, taunts his father with not having 
altogether fulfilled his vow, because he has not sacrificed his son. Upon 
this, the father, though angry and against his will, is obliged to sacri- 
fice his son. Again, when the son arrives; i in the lower world, he is_-. 
allowed by the Judge of. the Dead to ask for three favours. He then 
- asks to be restored- to life, to be taught some sacrificial “mysteries, and 
as the third boon, he asks: ‘to know what Becomes of man after ho is 
dead. Yama, the Lord of the Departed; tries in vain to be let off from 
answering this last question.’ But he, too, is bound by his promise, and 
then follows æ discourse oh life after- death, or immortal life, which- 
forms one of the mosi a chapters w tho ancient literature of 
- India. 

The whole plot of one of the great Epic poems, the “ Råmåyana,” rests” 
on a rash promise given by /Dasaratha, king of Ayodbyf, to his second 
wife, Kaikeyî, that he would grant her two boonm In order to secure 
the succession to her own. son, sbe asks that Rama, the eldest son. by 
the king’s other wife, shoul be banished for fourteen years. Much as 
the king repenta his promise, Rama, his eldest son, would on no account 
let his father break. his word, and he leaves his kingdom to wander in 
the forest with his wife sila and his brother Lakshmana. After the 
father’s death, the son of the second wife declines the throne, and comes 
to Råma to persuade him’ to accept the-kingdom of lis father. But all 
in vain. Råma will keep hjs exile for fourteen years, and never disown 
his father’s promise. Here follows a curious dialogue between a — 
Brihman GA&béali —— ee of which I shall give some ex- 
tracta.t 

The Briéhman, who is a priest and ‘onurticr, » says : 


. «Well, descendant of Raghu, do not thou, so noble in sentiments, and austere 
in character, entertain, like a oommon man, this useless thought. What man is 
a kinaman of any other? relationship- has any one with another? A man 
is born alone and dies alone. . fins he who is attached to any one as his father 
or his mother, is to be regarded asif he were insane, for no one belongs to another. - 
. Thou oughtest not to abandon thy father’s kingdom and stay here in a ead and 


. miserable abode, attended with}many trials.. Let thyself be inaugurated king in 
the wealthy Ayodh Dasaratha, thy father, is nothing to thee, or thou to him; ~ 
the king is one, and thou another, do therefore what is sad PERE Then offer 

! 
* Sab-Br. IIL 1, 2 10. Taiti, ‘Arenal X. 9. 
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oblations to the departed spirits (of thy forefathers) on prescribed days; but see ” 
what a waste of food! For what can a dead man eat? If what is eaten by 
one here enters into the body of another (viz, of the departed), let Sraiddhas be 
offered to those who aré travelling; they need not then get food to eat on their 
journey. ‘These books (the Vedas), (which enjoin men to) sacrifice, give, con- 
secrate themselves, practise austerities, and forsake the world, are composed b 
clever men to induce others to bestow gifte., Authoritative words do not fall 
from heaven. Let me, and others like yourselves, embrace whatever assertion is 


- supported by reason. Adhere to what is apparent to the senses, and reject what 


is invisible, .... This world is the neat world; do thou, therefore, enjoy: plea- 
sure, for every virtuous man does not gain it. Virtuous men are greatly distressed, 
while the unrighteous are seen to be happy.” 


These Positivist sentiments sound strange, particularly from the mouth 
of a Brahman. But the poet evidently wishes to represent a Bråhman 


living.«t Court, who has an argument ready for anything and peveryeune 
that is likely to please his king. : 

‘The words,” he says, “ which you have addressed to me, though they recom- 
mend what seems to be nek and salutary, advise, in fact, the contrary. The-sinful 
tranagreseor, who lives according to the rules of heretical systems, obtains no esteem 
from good men. It is good conduct that marks a man to be noble or ignoble, heroic 
or a pretender to manliness, pure or impure. , Truth and mercy are immemorial 
characteristics of a king’s conduct. Hence royal rule is in its esence ruth. On 
truth the world is based. Both sages and ‘have esteemed truth. The man 
who speaks truth in this world attains the highest imperishable state. Men shrink 
with fear and horror from a liar as from a serpent. In this world the’ chief 


` element in virtue is truth ; it is called the basis of everything. Truth islord in the 


world; virtue alwa rests on truth. All things are founded on truth; nothing 
is higher than it. Why , then, should I not be true to my promise, and faithfully 
observe the truthful injunction given by my father P Neither through covetous- 
ness, nor delusion, nor ignorance, will I, overpowered by darkness, break through 
the barrier of truth, but remain érue to my promise to my father. How shall J, 
having promised to him that I would thus reside in the forest, transgress -his in- 
junction, and do what Bharata recommends ?”’ "i 

The other epic poem too, the “ Mahåbhårata,” is full of episodes showing 
a profound regard for truth and an almost slavish submission to a 
pledge once given. The death of Bhishma, one of the most important 
events in the story of the “ Mahf@bhfrata,” is due to his vow never to hurt 
a S He is thus killed by Sikhandin, whom he takes to be a 
woman, * j 

Were I to quote from all the law ia and from sill later works, 
everywhere you would hear the same keynote of tru thenlness vibrating 
through them all. y 

We must-not, however, suppress the fact that; under certain? circum- 
stances, a lie was allowed, or, at all events, excused by Indian lawgivers. 
Thus Gautama says :— | 

“An untruth spokon by people under the influenco of anger, excessive joy, 


fear, pain, or grief, by infants, by very old men, by persons labouring under a 
delusion, being under the influence of drink, or by madmen, does not cause the 


speaker to fall,’ t or, ‘as we should say, isa venial, not a mortal sin. l 
* Holtmann, “Das site indische Epos,” p 21, noto 83. t V. 24, 
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This is a large admission, yet even in that open admission there is a 
certain amount of honesty. “Again and again in the “ Mahabharata’? is 
this excuse pleaded.* Nay there is in the “Mahdbharata” the well-known 


story of Kausika, called Satyavidin, the Truth-speaker, who goes to < 


hell for having spoken the truth. + ‘He once saw men flying into the 


forest before robbers (dasu)! The robbers came up soon after them, 


and asked Kausika, which way the fugitives had taken. ` He told them 


the truth, and. the men were caught by the robbers‘and killed. But . 


Kausika, we are told, went to hell for having, spoken the truth. 
` The Hindus may seem to have been a- priest-ridden race, and their 
devotion to sacrifice and ceremonial - is well known. Yet this is what 


the poet of the “ Mahåbhåratá” dares to say: “ Let a thousand sacrifices ` 


(of a horae) and truth be weighed in the baldnce—trath will exceed the 
thousand sacrifices.” f 64 
These are words ‘declined by Sakuntalé, the deserted wife, to King 


-” 


—_— 


Dushyanta, when he declined}to recognise her and his son. And when - 


he tefuses to listen to her appeal, what does she appeal to as the highest 
authority ?—The voice of conscience. 


“Tf you think I am alone,” ” alle says to the king, “ you-do not know that wise - 


man within your heart, He knows of your evil deed—in fis sight you commit 
ain, A man who has committed|sin may think that no one knows it, The gods 
know it and the old man within. Y§ 


This must suffice. I say. once more that I do not wish to represent 
the: people of India as 258 millions of angels, but I do wish it. to be- 


understood and, to be accepted as a fact, that the damaging charge of 


untruthfulness brought that nation is utterly unfounded’ with 
regard to ancient times. , Tt not only not true, but the very opposite of 
the truth. As to modern es, and I date them from about 1,000 years 
after Christ, I can only say that, after reading the accounts of the 
terrors and horrors of Moh mmedan rule, 'my wonder is that so much 


of native virtye and trut eas should have survived. You might a8 . 


well expect a mouse to speak the truth before a cat, as a Hindu before 
a Mohammedan judge. If lyou frighten a child, that child will tell a 
lie—if you terrorize millions, . you must not be surprised if they try to 
escape from your fangs. Trathfulneas i is a luxury, perhaps the greatest, 
and, let me assure you, the most expensive ldxury in our life—and happy 
the man who has been able to enjoy it from his very childhood. It 


may be easy enough in our;days and in a; free country, like England, 7 


never to tell a lie—but thefolder we grow, the harder we find it, to be 


always true, to speak the truth, the whole'truth, and nothing but the > 


truth. The Hindus, too, had made that discovery. They, too, knew how 
hard, nay, how impossible it is always to! speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the fat There i is a short story in the “Seta 
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patha-brihmana,” to my mind full of deep meaning, and pervaded by the ` 
real sense of truth, the real sense of the ‘difficulty of truth. His kins- 
man said to Aruna Aupayesi: “Thou art advanced in years, establish 
thou the sacrificial fires.” He replied: “Théreby you tell me hence- 
forth to keep silence. “For he who. has established the fires must not 
speak'an untruth, and only by not speaking at all, one speaks no 
untruth. To that extent the service of thig seorificial fires consists in 
truth,”’* 
I doubt whether in any other of the ancient literatures of the world 
you will find traces of that extreme sensitiveness of conscience which 
' despairs of our ever speaking the trath, and which declares silence gold, 
and speech silver, though in a much higher sense than our proverb. 
What I should wish to™impress on those who will soon find them- 
„alves the rulers of millions of buman beings in India, is the-duty- to 
' shake off national prejudices, which are apt to degenerate into a kind of 
madness, I have known people with-a brown skin whom I could look 
up to as my betters. Look for them in India, and you will find: them ; 
and if you meet with disappointments, as, no doubt you will, think of 
the people with white skins whom you have trusted, and whom you can 
trust. no more. We are all apt- to be Pharisees in international 
judgments. I read only a few days ago in a pamphlet, written by an 
enlightened politician, the following words ; i 


“ Experience only can teach that nothing is so italy astonishing to a morally 
depraved people as the eager oe ofa race of men in whose word perfect 
confidence may be placed. . The natives are conscious of their inferiority 
in nothing so much as in this. They require to to be taught rectitude of condug 
much more than literature and acienoce,’’+ a 


If you approach the Hindus with .such festiage, you will teach them 
neither rectitude, nor science, nor literature. Nay, they might appeal 
to their own literature, even to their law-books, to teach us at least 
one lesson of. trathfulness, truthfulness to ourselves, ory in other words, 
humility. 


What does Yagnavalkya say ? , - 


“Tt is not our hermitage, he says,”"—our Pen we might My — —still leas the 
colour of our skin, that produces virtue; virtue, must be practised. Therefore 
let no one do to others what he would not have done to himsalf*t 


And the Laws of the MAnavas, which Were BO much abused by Mill, | 
what do they teach? . 


“ Hvil doers think indeed that no one sees them ; but the gods see them, and 
the old man within.”§ 

“ Self is the witness of Self, Self is the Beas Do not despise thy own 
Self, the highest witness of men.”| 


a Mire ean aad translated by Eegeling, “ Sacred Books of the Bast,” vol. xil 


as T hr Oharios Trevelyan, cdr eee 


t IV. 68. | VIL 90. 
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“Tf friend, thou thinkest thou art Eis P S there.is the silent 
thinker (the Highest Self) always|within thy a and he sees, what is good, and > 


what is evil.”* i 
` “O friend, whatever good thou mayest have done from thy very birth, all will 


go to the doga, if thou speak an untruth,’ 


Or in Vasishéha :— ; i ; 
~ “Practice righteousness, not unrighteousness; gpenk truth, not untruth; look 
_ far, not near; look up towards the Highest, not towards anything low.”+ E 
No doubt; there is moral depravity in India; and where is there no 
moral depravity in this world ? But to appeal to international statistics 
would be, I believe, a dangerous game. : Nor must we forget that our 
- standards of morality differ and, on some points, differ considerably 
from those recognized in In ia; and we must not wonder, if sons do not 
` at once condemn as crit what their fathers and grandfathers wom 
- sidered right. Let us hold'by all means to our sense of what is right 
and what is wrong; but ij judging- others, whether in public or in 
private life, whether as historians or politicians, let us not forget that a. 
kindly spirit will never do ahy harm. Certainly I can imagine nothing -` 
more mischievous, more daigerous,-more fatal to the permanence of 
English rule in India, AA the young Civil servants to go to that 
`- country with the idea that it is a sink of moral depravity, an ant’s nest 
of lies; for no one is so syre to go wrong, whether in public or in 
` private life, as he who says jn his haste, “ All men are liars.” = > < 
l i F. Max Morusr, 
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that can be devised by human ingenuity for helping and elevating the 
laborious thousands of its population. The work of the Society seems 
to bind together all classea of the inhabitants. It examines into and 
encourages the most delicate scientific studies; it is not above taking 
minute care of the babies whose mothers must needs leave home to work 
for their daily bread. 
It can hardly be donbted that a brief sketch of this vigorous and 
successful Society, and of its principal achievements, will be welcome to 
= many readers in England. If it does not encourage us to go and do 
likewise, it may at least furnish hints useful in indicating the strength 
or the weakness of such plans for popular education and mutual assist- 
ance as may seem better suited to the conditions of life in our country. 
In a report presented to the Society in 1879 on the occasion of the 
/ Paris Exhibition, a sketch is given of the work done up to that date, 
. and in the introduction to this report we find the following expression 
of the mind both of the founders and those who had succeeded them in 
their labours :— 


“The one thought dominant throughout this inquiry, the thought waich 
dictated it, and which ought to animate every work born of private enterprise, 
is that of the solidarity of all classes of society, accomplishing, according to the 
will of Providence, and in agreement with the true principles of morality, the 
sacred duty of mutual and brotherly help. .... Benevolenos is exercised in 
our days with more intelligence, we might almost say with more art, than in 
times past. We are no longer content to multiply material aida, we add to 
them that other species of help unknown to ancient beneficence—moral and 
intellectual succour, instruction, and education.” 


In this sentence may be found the keynote of all that has been done 
and is being done at Mulhouse. The large manufacturers are perfectly 
aware that the improved education and position’of their workpeople 
brings increased profits to themselves, so that they might very well carry 
on much of the Society’s labours as a mere matter of business; but it is 
incredible that the sick and helpless, young and old, would be so well 
cared for as they are without the existence of that sentiment of 
brotherhood which its members simply and modestly avow. In 
support of this assertion let us glance at the branches of the Society in 
the order in which they are reported in the Enguéte just quoted. 

About the -year 1868 the attention of employers of women was called 
by Dr. Penot, one of the founders of the Society, to the great mortality 
among mothers and their newly born infants; and the appeal was 
almost instantly responded to by the foundation of Maternity Associa- 
tions in connection with the chief factories. The rules of these 
associations vary, but they all provide substantial help for mother and. 
child, on the condition, almost invariable, and equally wise and charit- 
able, that the woman so helped shall devote herself entirely to the care 
of her own health and that of her child for a period of either three or 
four weeks after its birth, Under this system the deaths of children 
under a year old have diminished from 28 per cent. to 21. 
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Two societies, one Catholic and one Protestant, have found a means 


of doing good work by assisting the many foreign operatives who are. 


perpetually drawn to Mulhouse, and who wish to settle there, in 
procuring gratuitously the papers necessary for their civil and religious 
marriage; but this work has been less necessary since the annexation 
of Alsace, the legal formalities required having been simplified. 

The institution of Créches, which has hardly taken root in England, 
and in some places has altogether failed, has generally met with more 
favour in France, and would be specially usefal in such a town 4s 
Mulhouse. But the war, with ita douloureux événements, seems to have 
broken up the one hitherto successfully managed by ladies there, and 
although it has been replaced by three others, yet the report of the 
Société Industrielle remarks :—“ Experience shows the difficulty of 


securing good management to be so great that the idea of establishing l 


them (Crèches) has generally been necessarily renounced.” On the other 
hand, there are no less than thirteen Salles d’Asile giving shelter, care, 
and some beginning of education to 2,987 children between the ages of 
two and a half and six years. 

These Salles @’ Asile—nearly equivalent to our Infant Schoolse—hare, 
to use the words of the report already quoted, “so entered into the 
habits of the people that it would be’ difficult to imagine the town 


deprived of this institution.” The funds for their support are drawn - 


from the municipal purse, but they are entirely directed by a com- 
mittee ‘of ladies, with a lady president. “ How often,” says the report, 
‘does it happen that those children when grown up find employment, 
advice, or assistance given by the ladies who have known them in the 
Salles d’Asile P” The oldest of the Salles was a gift to the town from 
two ladies, Mesdames André and Nicolas Kochlin; another was given 
by the Société des Cités Ouvrières, of which something must be said 
by-and-by. 

_Of the 2,500 boys and girls attending the Salles one-third are 
admitted gratuitously, one-third pay the whole fees, and the remaining 


- _ one-third some portion of them. The manner in which the children 


are occupied seems to be at once simple and practical. On their 
arrival in the morning they. are examined to sée that they are clean ; 

then follows the calling over of names; “ this does not mean maly 
ascertaining the presence of the children, but chiefly that they are made 
to pronoupce distinctly their own name, the name of the street where 


they live, and the number'of the house;” after which most useful ' 
intellectual exercise they march through the Salle to the accompani-. 


ment of a song. At the end of the march comes exercice du mouchoir— 


that is to say, every child ‘is drilled in the use of the pocket-handker-. 


_ chief—a part of education highly necessary in some cases. Then comes 
a short prayer and oral leasons, mixed with singing, counting, &c,, and 
another short prayer ends the morning school. In the afternoon the 


proceedings are varied by drawing on ii for the boys, and knitting 
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for the girls. Fifty-one mistresses of. various grades manage the 
thirteen Salles and their attendants. Apparently the inhabitants of 
Mulhouse do not think Kindergarten schools out of place as a supple- 
ment to the Salles d’ Asile, for several of these institutions exist, the first 
having been founded by a lady already mentioned, Madame Nicolas 
Koochlin, in 1857, 

But the natural successor of the Salle d Asile is the Primary School, 
which admits children of six years of age. Nearly 6,000 pupils attend 
the Ifcoles Primaires of Mulhouse, which girls leave at thirteen, and 
boys at fourteen years old. The annexation of Alsace has brought about 
various changes in the programme of these schools, notably in giving 
great prominence to the German language, history, and geography. 
The pupils gain, moreover, says the report, “some notion of the French 

guage, a great facility in mental arithmetic, the elements of geometry, 

ation of surfaces and volumes, and the extraction of square and 
cube roots. .... Finally, they have reached a remarkable degree of 
proficiency in freehand and figure drawing, and have some ideas as to 
plan drawing.” Add to this that the girls are carefully taught sewing, 
and it will be seen that the education in these schools is by no means to 
be despised. The rate of payment is two francs per month in the lower 
classes and three francs in the higher. 

“When you give education to-a boy, you make an enlightened man; 
when you give it to a girl, you make an enlightened family.” So says 
M. Jules Simon, and so thinks the municipality of Mulhouse. It has 
therefore fostered, beside a Middle School for boys, a very excellent 
École Spéciale for girls, which now counts 480 pupils, who are taught 
French and English, as well as the predominant German, and have 
otherwise an excellent course of instruction, including sewing and 
gymnastics. The pupils pay from 75 to 125 francs a year, according 
to class. 

Next comes the Collége Communal, with its director, twelve professors, 
and 291 students. In this, as in the schools, considerable changes 
took place after the war, but as there is nothing specially characteristic 
in its teaching or management, we will pass on rapidly to institutions 
which are both characteristic and interesting, The Ecole Professionelle 
was opened in 1854, and counted in 1876—77, 275 pupils, partly boarders. 
In 1881-82 it had 217, who, in addition to languages, mathematics, 
drawing, &c., can attend certain industrial classes. It must be said, 
however, that the number attending these classes in 1878 (we have no 
later information) was small, being only fifty-five in all; while the 
school was on the whole so far from self-supporting, that it required 
aid from the State and the town to the amount of about £2,488 -for 
the year. The Schools of Spinning and Weaving, founded separately in 
1861 and 1865, were united in 1869. The pupils, now numbering twenty- 
seven, show a decrease, probably temporary, from last year, when they 


were thirty-eight, almost the a hest figure to which they have attained. 
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They are thoroughly instrocted in the theory of all machines used in 
. spinning and weaving, and in the actual use of a large number of such 
machines belonging to the school. A steam-engine supplies the power 
required, and for some ycars forty looms were worked with a view to 
profit, which proved, however, to be quite illusory. This school suffered 
greatly at the time of the war, but a certain number of the large manu- 
 fdcturers came to its assistance, and it is now flourishing.. 
_ 4.Another industrial school, the Ecole Supérieure de Commerce, has been 
` less fortunate. Founded in 1866, by a gift of 100,000 francs from two 
natives:of Mulhouse, it “ continued its course until-the month of July, 
1872, at' which period, in consequence of the departure of the whole body 
of ‘professors and almost all the pupils, who emigrated to France, the 
school was obliged to be closed.’ The Director, who with his.whole 
staif thus abandoned the work he evidently loved, was Dr. Penot, Vices 
President of the Société Industrielle, a man whose talents and energy 
have been of no small value fo Mulhouse for more than fifty years. 
- One of the oldest enterprises of the Soctéi¢é is the Drawing School, 


which seems to have enjoyed, from its foundation in 1828, a very fair. - 


and steady measure of success. Its proprietors were M. Keechlin- 
Ziegler and M. Godefroi Engelmann, the latter the inventor of chromo- 
lithography and the first person to introduce lithography into France. 
These gentlemen, strongly impressed by a sense of the great benefit 
which the cotton-printing works of the town would derive from tho 
" possession of skilled designers, urged the Société Industrielle to take up 
the-scheme, and succeeded in making a beginning which, two years 
‘later;in-1830, was enlarged and reorganized, and which has not only 
képt up its own popularity, but put out branches into all the schools of 
the town. The Weole de Dessin itself is entirely free; it owna a hand- 
some building with abundance of models and materials, and has the use 
of the town museum. It has eight professors and about 800 pupils, 
whom it trains to various kinds and degrees of artistic skill, Much of 
Hs -usefulness is due to the ‘generosity of one man, M. Heffely, who left: 
by-will a sum of money from the interest of which the Society pays £80 
annually-towards its expenses. Still it seems to be thought that a greater 
development is required, and the Society proposes to add a course of 
modelling and some others to its present system. 

- Jt-is easy to understand that in such a town as Mulhouse the ren 
of chemistry must be of the utmost importance. Accordingly, as early 
as - 1821; a laboratory waa established in the Communal College, and 
transferred in 1855 to a more suitable position in connection with the 
Professional School. * For twelve years this arrangement was continued, 
«intil in 1866 the Chemical School began its independent existence, and. 
allopted, instead of merely elementary instruction, the wider course of 
the Faculty of Sciences. 

The pupils, who are not admitted ‘under - seni years of age, go 


‘through a- course of two years, durin Á in first of which they are 
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thoroughly instructed in analysis, and in the preparation of various 
chemical products, and in the second are employed in studying textile 
fibres, colouring matter, the bleaching, dressing, dyeing, and printing of 
stuffs, and in visiting, with their professor, the chief manufactories of 
the neighbourhood, so as to bocdéme familiar with the processes carried 
on there. The number of regular pupils, passing forty hours weekly 
at the school, is twenty-nine, and the addition of temporary students 
and attendants at the lectures brings this number up to fifty, all of whom 
are now received in a fine building erected since 1878 by the Société 
Industrielle, with the aid of liberal gifts from the townspeople. 

In the rapid glance just taken at the various schools in Mulhousc, 
either founded. by private charity, by the Municipality, or by the 
Société Industrielle, we have seen means provided for the solid instruc- 

ton of upwards of 10,000 pupils; we must now add to these about 
1,000 boys and girls attending private schools or those attached to 
factories. Altogether we have, out of a population of 60,000, 11,890 
or thereabouts between the ages of two and a half and eighteen or nine- 
teen, receiving what may fairly be called a good education—that is to 
say, a solid course of instruction directed to practical ends. We may 
now begin to inguire what this enterprising town does for its grown-up 
children, and there we shall find perhaps more novelty, and certainly not 
less interest, than in the facts relating to the younger part of the 
community. 

Following the order already adopted, it may be well to pause for a 
moment, before going into more material questions, to notice the number 
of museums and clubs founded, owned, or encouraged by the Société 
Industrielle. In-Mulhouse itself there are six musées, four of which 
belong to the Society, while one, the Musée Historique, is the joint 
property of the Society and the town, but managed by the former. 
And it is worth remark that the Mulhousians seem to hold the historic 
relics of their town in great reverence. “ When,” they say, “ these 
eloquent vestiges of anothor- age come to us from ancestors of whom 
we may be proud, there is added to the satisfaction and moral benefit 
derived from their contemplation, a pious respect which commands us 
to save them from destruction and oblivion.” All these collections, 

- separate and independent in their commencements, and apparently still- 
separate in their administration, are now lodged in: one building, 
together with a collection of coins and medals, and some other objects 
of public interest. There are two large libraries belonging to the town 
and the Society, and seventeen smaller ones, containing altogether 
46,887 volumes; and all these, museums and libraties alike, are either 
free, or open to the public at a very small cost. 

The Society refers to our English working-men’s clubs as having given 
the first idea of those now so successful in Mulhouse, but it would seem 
as if the new scheme had either been more congenial to the soil of 
Alsace, or as if the management had heen more skilful there than here, 
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. for, founded only in 1868, and almost destroyed at its birth by the 
events of 1870 and 1871, the Cercle Mulhousien had reached, in 1878, the 
‘large number of 2,000 members, and is probably still more numerous at 
present. Each of these members pays an annual subscription of six 
francs, and for the use of the garden dne franc extra is paid by un- 
. married members, and two francs by those who have families. As usual, 
this excellent institution owes its origin to the generosity of a private 
individual. M. Jules Siegfried presented 10,000 francs (£4,000) to the 
Société Indusirtelle for its foundation, and other members added smaller 
sums as they were required, so that the handsome building, with its 
farniture, &c., was provided without drawing in any way upon the sub- 
scriptions. The club-house contains, besides the hall used as a sitting- 
room, a latge hall for concerts or lectures, two smaller ones for 
rehearsals, &c., a billiard room, reading room, and library, and excellent 
arrangements for gymnastics; fencing, and a variety of games. ‘There is 
a buffet for refreshments, and a smail library, containing about 1,200 
volumes, In order that the clab may not injure the home life of the 
' working-man, all the cntertainments given there are open gratuitously 
to the wives and families of members, and lectures on literary and — 
scientific subjects, given weekly throughout the winter, are very fully 
attended. Various smaller societies are formed within this larger one: 
for instance, two choral societies, one of men, the other of women who 
are daughters or sisters of members of the club, and two other musical 
societies, a dramatic society, a gymnastic society, and some others, All 
these societies give entertainments under the authority of the general 
administrators of the club, and at Christmas a banquet and concert is 
given to the indigent, poor of seventy years old and upwards, which 
concludes with a distribution to the guests of presents of clothing, 
tobatco, &c. The garden, where members of the club and their families 
can enjoy themselves in summer, is outside the town, and has also its 
restaurant, gymnasium, and platform for music; and, we may be very 
sure, is much frequented, for the French workman and his family are 
far more given to out-of-door life and amusements than the same class 
with us. All that is required of the members and visitors either at the` 
club-house or the garden is that they shall be orderly, and that they shall 
absolutely refrain from discussions of religion or politics. This last 
regulation points to the strong divergence of opinion on religious questions 
among’ the inhabitants of Mulhouse, and to the dangers which might 
arise from political excitement in the present circumstances of Alsace. 
~ , The Cercle Catholique de Jeunes Ouvriers admits boys of fourteen years | 
and upwards. It has between 800 and 400 members, who can both, 
improve and amuse themselves at their club by means of a night-school, 
a: library carefully chosen, courses of lessons in book-keeping, ‘English, 
&c., and weekly lessons on historical or scientific subjects suited to their. 
requirements on the one hand, and gymnastics, theatricals,.and concerts. 


on-the other. ` ; 
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There are several other workmen’s clubs in the close neighbourhood 
of Mulhonse, and a considerable number of musical societies in the town 
itself, but it would take too much space tọ speak of them all in detail. 

. Attached to the hospital of Mulhouse there is an orphanage, in which 
boys and girls are received and educated until after their confirmation ; 
but the numbers are very small, the admissions from 1819, when the 
house was founded, until June, 1878, being only 288; six boys and eight 
girls formed the whole family at the last date. There are six or seven 
other orphanages in the neighbourhood, supported by private charity, the 
collective number of orphans in which appears to amount to about 400. 
One of these is Jewish, the others respectively Catholic and Protestant. 

But still more interesting than any of these establishments is the 
Asile Agricole, founded in 1847, at Cernay, a few miles from Mulhouse, 

 by-M. Risler, and very similar in its objects and working to the indus- 
/ trial schools which may now happily be found flourishing in various 
parts of England. “To cultivate the land by men, and men by the 
land,” was the object proposed from the first by the founders of this 
Asile, and that they have carried it out is proved by the following facts, 
reported in 1878, 

Of 224 pupils educated at the Asile, all but six or seven are gaining 
their livelihood honestly. Between thirty and forty can be accommo- 
dated at one time, and in thirty years there have been ouly two deaths 
among the pupils. Abouta third of the annual expenses are covered by 
the produce of the farm; the rest is made up by the payments of 
charitable persons (about #10 per annum pays for a pupil), and by a 
contribution from the departmental government, The manner of life is 
that of a family: “The children feel themselves at home; everything 
belongs to them, and in speaking of the property of the establishment 
they always say our house, our fields, our cows. Hence, also, comes 
the warm attachment of the pupils to their house and to their masters 
or adoptive parents.” 

Although this school is not at Mulhouse itself, it has seemed per- 
missible to mention it here because its founders belonged to that place. 
It is now the property of a society, and has been the parent and model 
of other establishments of the same kind. 

“ L’ École Israélite des Arts et Métiers is,” says the report, “one of 
those institutions which deserve to be remarked and imitated. In it 
the problem of professional education finds a practical solytion; the‘ 
pupil in fact attends daily both the workshop and the school” The 
funds for this institution are drawn from various sources—subscriptions, 
gifts, legacies, government grants, and from the synagogues and the 
municipality. The whole yearly cost of a pupil is about £18; the 
children are admitted on leaving the primary schools, and remain until 
six months after the expiration of their apprenticeship. They are placed, 
during the day, in various workshops in the town, and in the evening, 


after their return home, - iia lessons in French, German, arith- 


~ 
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metic, geography, history, and drawing.” A careful watch is kept over 

them during their apprenticeship, and the six months’ residence in the 

_ school after they are qualified, workmen is arranged to give them the 

opportunity of saving a little money before going ‘out into the world. 

‘ More than 800 workmen have already been formed by this school, and - 
' have made good positions for themselves; several are established in 

Paris, and do honour to the institution.” 

The excellent system of Ouvroirs, or Sewing Schools, which has been . 
prospering at Mulhouse since 1828,. ought to commend itself to the 
interest of Englishwomen. The utter incapacity of a very large proportion 
of our lower-class women to make or mend for themselves, must be a: 
most- serious and, it may fairly be said, disgracefal obstacle in the way 
of their family comfort and prosperity ; something, no doubt, -is done 
to teach- sewing in- the lower-class schools, but very much more nrust-—~_ 
be done, and done more practically, before this state of matters will be 
mended. - Our quite modern fashion of Mothers’ Meetings is certainly 
a useful one, bat it would be still more useftil to teach girls and women | 
the art of needlework.before they become mothers. At Mulhouse there 
are, in the first place, Ouvroirs connected with the Salles d’ Asile, attended 
by about 850 children; P Ouvroir des Dames Catholiques ; P Ouvroir des 
Demoiselles Catholiques; F Ouvrotr des Soeure de la Divine Providence, 
and others. One of these made, in the year 1877, no less than 1,700 
garments of different kinds, and as the services of the ladies and sisters 
are of course given gratuitously, the expenses are small. But this is not 
all. In 1851, there occurred to two ladies of Mulhouse the happy idea 
of encouraging the practice of needlework among the women who were 
kept at home, but not fully occupied by household duties. They bought 
materials at wholesale prices, cut out garments, and set a few women to 
work upon them. The scheme prospered and grew, by the help of 
close attention to the quality of both materials and work, and it soon 
became evident that the clothing thus produced was of a far more satis- 
factory kind than that purchased ready-made in shops. This being 
proved, several .of the large industrial establishments authorized the sale 
of the. garments by- one of their foremen, and at present about 140. 
women are employed in this kind of sewing at their own homes, and in » 
hours which would otherwise be unprofitable. .In 1878, there were 
. 16,000 garments sold at six different places, and at the following 
prices: man’s shirt from 8d. to ls., chemise 6d. to 3d., sheet 4d. to 
64d., petticoat 6d. to 7d., &. Naturally. many of these articles are 
bought by the women who have made them, but “an experience of 
: twenty-five years has proved that the sales at the factories succeed, and 

give to the buyers objects of excellent quality.” 

The Sæurs de Niederbronn have undertaken a work similar to that of 
our Girls’ Homes, although the first object of their order is to nurse the 
sick poor at their own houses. They now give a home to about sixty 


young girls employed in factories, and es of eighty orphans—-. 
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the former paying twenty-four francs a month for their lodging and 
board. The actual expenses of this catablishment are said to be at the 
rate of only 7d. per day for each person. 

At the Maison des Servantes, domestic servants out of place, but 
having good characters, are received for one franc per day; young girls 
wishing to be trained for service pay twenty franca per month ; while the- 
very poor are received gratuitously. An Ouvroir, under competent manage- 
ment, gives them an opportunity of learning all kinds of needlework. 
This house, which lodges about 400 persons, is not only self-supporting, 
but has laid by between the years 1878 and 1878, a sum of nearly £100. 

Hitherto we have dealt chiefly with that portion of the community who 
are unable to help themselves; but passing over hospitals, &c., such as are 
common to all towns, we now come to the institutiona which have for 
theip- object to induce working-men and women to practise those habits of 

——foréthought and economy that will in the end make them independent of 
charity. Tho first of these is, at Mulhouse as elsewhere, the savings-bank, 
and there, as elsewhere, it is found that one sum, however small, having 
been deposited, others aro almost sure to follow it. The Caisse d'Epargne 
at Mulhouse had in 1878 as many as 8,100 depositors, who owned collec- 
tively £70,000. .The money paid into all the savings-banks of Upper 
Alsace is passed on to the Crédit Foncier d Alsace-Lorraine, which pays 
4 per cent, interest. The depositors receive 82 of this, t per cent. being 
retained for the cost of administration, It appears, however, that the 
municipality of Mulhouse pays 1,200 francs a year for the salary of 
the secretary of the bank there. The smallest deposit received is one 
franc, and it was calculated in 1878 that throughout Alsace one in 
every fifty persons was a depositor. But the Société Industrielle seems 
to have felt many years ago that a supplement to the savings-bank was 
greatly needed, in the form of a fund from which workmen, when 
disabled by age or sickness, could draw pensions proportionate to the 
self-denial of their years of vigour, and, as usual, the masters showed 
themselves ready and anxious to sacrifice something for the carrying 
out of such an idea. In 1851, eleven of the chief manufacturers 
adopted the following measures :—The workmen over eightcen years of 
age, and the workwomen over sixteen, were invited to pay into the Caisse 
de Retraite de PÉtat 8 per cent. of their wages, and in order to en- 
courage this saving and increase the amount so deposited, the associated 
masters engaged also to pay into a common fund a portion of their own 
profits, equal to 8 per cent. ofall the wages paid in their establishments 
to workmen and workwomen above the already mentioned ages. This 
amount, paid ‘by the masters, was to be divided into two parts. Each 
depositor in the Caisse de Retraite was to have 2 per cent. added to the 
8 per cent. he saved, thus making his capital amount to 5 per cent. of 
his wages; while the remaining fraction (l per cent. on all wages) 
was to be expended in paying the necessary expenses, in giving im- 
mediate help to aged and infi 1 workpeople, and, in course of time, in 
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making-additions to such pensions as were manifestly insufficient. This 
may fairly be thought a kindly and liberal scheme ; but the masters added 
to their contribution the important item of a large building, intended to 
serve as a home for worn-out oy invalid workmen. It is almost difficult 
to believe that this plan failed through the indifference of the work- 
people; yet such seems to have been the case. After three years the 
number of payments made by workpeople was.so small that the asso- 
ciated masters found it advisable to reduce their contributions to 1 per 
cent, of: the whole wages. Thus, whereas in 1851 the masters paid 
70,898 francs, in 1854 they paid only 26,884. Nevertheless, the system, 
has never been abandoned, and the Society seems to have become more 
flourishing in late years. Its receipts in 1876 (and these of course} do, 
not include the payments made by the workpeople into the Caisse de 
Retratte de P État) amounted to about £2,520, of which £1,748 twas 
paid in pensions to 265. retired workmen and workwomen—that is‘ to. 
_say, these people received, each of them, about 2s. 6d. per week more than 
they had themselves laid by, and from this proportion, settled by the 
acheme, it would appear that the average amount of their pensions is 
about 10s. per week—enough to ensure a very fair degree of comfort. 
, The masters paid in twenty-six years no leas than £45,450. 
‘But besides this Society for the encouragement of saving, most of the 
large establishments of Upper Alsace have their Caisses de Secours, 
some of which are also Caisses de Retraites. A notable example-of ° 
this is found in the great house of Scheffer, Lalance, and Co., formerly 
Heffely. The rules of this association for 1882—which must be 
essentially the same as they were at its foundation in 1875—-begin by 
declaring that the employers desire ‘to give to their beat foremen and 
workmen “a proof of affection,” and of their desire “to attach thom 
. to their establishment,” by dividing among them each year a portion of 
the profits of their business; and then go on to explain that only such 
men asare in the first class of their employés can be members of the Society. 
To be in this first (lass a man must have worked at least three consecu- 
tive years for the firm; he must be twenty-five years old, and bear a 
uniformly good character. In case of bad conduct, the manager may at any 
period strike a man’s name out of the list of members. But as long as he 
remains in the employ of the house, and is well conducted, the firm yearly,. 
pays into the Caisse @ Hipargne, in his name, a sum amounting to about 
one-twelfth of his wages. At the end of each year this sum is divided 
into three parts. Of the first part the workman can dispose as he 
pleases; the -second part must remain untduched, but he receives. 
interest on it at 5 per cent; the third part is merely placed to his 
credit, cannot be withdrawn, and pays no interest. But in the 
following year this last sum, together with its interest at 5 per cent., is 
added to the total, which has again to be dividéd into three. The sums 
bearing interest (which have, of course, been growing larger year by, 
year) are finally paid out under any of the following circumstances !— 
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1, When the person entitled to them attains the age of sixty. 

2. When he has worked twenty consecutive years for the firm. 

8. If three medical men attest that he has an incurable malady 
making work impossible. 

4. After the death of the workman, to his heirs. 

Last year, the maintenance of this excellent institution cost Messrs. 
Scheffer, Lalance & Co., something over £790, and the number of 
persons benefited was 8381. 

The same employers have established for those in their service two 
insurance societies, a savings-bank, a maternity society (this in con- 
nection with other firms), a sick fand, and a Caisse des Invalides for 
pensioning those incapable of work from age or sickness. This last was 
founded by means of a gift from M. H. Heeffely, of 115,000 francs 
(£4,700), and gives pensions varying from £8 to {£24 per annum. 
During last year forty invalids received collectively a sum of a little 
over £500. 

In case of accidents every workman is insured without cost to himself, 
and will receive sums varying in amount down: to the, half wages per 
day during a short illness. Beyond this, the firm pays the fall wages 
of every workman hurt in its service until his recovery. With regard 
to life insurance, the firm has insured the lives of thirty-six of its 
employés, undertaking to pay half of the premiums on ‘condition that 
at the death of the person insured, the sum thus provided (£40) shall 
be paid half to his widow and half to his children. Into the sick fund 
common to all their workpeople, Messrs. Scheffer, Lalance & Co., paid 
last year 8,000 francs (£120), which brought up the total to £1,174. 
Finally, the savings-bank, which has 471 depositors, receives any sum’ 
from 10 centimes (one penny) upwards, and pays an interest of 6 per 
cent. on sums up to 800 franca, and 4 per cent. above that amount, up 
to 1,000 francs (£40), the highest deposit allowed. 

Payments can be made by the workmen at the time and place of 
receiving their weekly wages—no doubt an excellent plan for diverting 
their spare francs from the wine-shop. 

The house of Scheffer, Lalance & Co., has been taken as an instance 
of the liberal dealing practised by Mulhousian employers towards their 
people, not as an exception. It will be necessary later to return to its 
institutions, and to speak of the opinions of its active manager, 
M. Auguste Lalance. 

A number of Co-operative Societies attached to factories er been 
long in existence at Mulhouse, and have met with varying fortunes. 
One or’ two have failed, entirely; others have prospered sq as to pay 
11, 12, and even 15 per cent, profit. 

The Report says, “To gain the confidence of the workpenpls 
the Association ought to be founded and managed by themselves. . . .. 
Those which commence humbly and i gradually have the 
greatest chance of duration and success.’ 
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~ An institution which appears to be fognd very useful in Mulhouse 
is a Bank or Crédit Populaire, which receives deposits and grants loans, 
managing its affaire so successfully that its shareholders received 
in 1878 a profit of from 7 to 8 per cent., while its capital amounted to 
about £25,600. This bank is of course chiefly valuable to the smaller 
tradesmen and manufacturers who are not possessed of much capital: : 

The manner in which the very small tradesmen are regarded by their - 
richer neighbours is shown in a plan adopted by M. Jean Dollfps 
in 1864. ‘This gentleman set up, entirely at his own cost, and in the 
midst of the workmen’s quarter, a powerful steam-engine, so placed and 
‘constructed that it could supply motive power to a number of different 
and entirely independent workshops. Thus a woodsawyer can hire one- 
horse power, or more, as he wishes, paying 2 francs 75 centimes (2s. 84d.) 
per day for each horse power. A joiner, a turner, and several other - 

artisans, each hire such amount of motive power as he requires on the . 
same terms, a separate rent being paid for the workshops. This plan, 
entirely philanthropic in its origin, has succeeded so well that it has 
been imitated as a speculation in the neighbouring town of Cernay. 

‘” Something has already been said of different kinds of insurance, but 
there is one which ought not to be passed over in silence—the insurance 
of wages. Under this system all employers can insure for their work- _ 
- people’at least a fortnight’s wages in case of fire, or the inevitable stop- 

page of their works from other accidental causes, and can thus keep 
together their body of workmen during the time required for repairing 
or rebuïding. We find in the list of Mulhousian insurance societies, 

however, one which appears anything but beneficial. It is not in Mul~’ 
“house itself, but at Ribcanville, close at hand, and has for its professed 
object to “ utilise-the ficsh of sick animals’——a thing, no doubt, often 
‘done in England, but-which we decline to recognize as desirable. > 

“When an animal falls sick,” says the report, “it is killed as quickly as 
` poasible, and the members of the Association are bound to buy the moat in- 
proportions answering to the number of animals they themselves possess, and to 
. contribute their portion even when they “do “not buy. This system, far from 
i appearing to Us Pieper biay ought, as we-think, to be combated; it presents 

~ serious dangers, for animals are ‘often! killed which veterinary science, if con- 
- gulted, might save; and there is a risk incurred of meat pee used for food in a 
condition hurtful to health.” 
_ This censure will certainly not seem te English readers either T 
sive-or qnocalled for, and it is some consolation to find that the Soci&éé 
‘Industrielle has occupied itself with inquiries into the kinds and qualities 
of meat ‘supplied-to the labouring population of Mulhouse. 

' The subject: of-clothing has'appegred to the Society to be one of great 3 
importance, but it is doubtful- whether the horror -expressed by, the 
‘authors of the report-in referring to the formerly universal blouse and 
sabots of the men, and-the-‘-ooiffure. toujours bien entretenue” of the 
“women, will find a very cordial echo in: England. . How often, looking at 
the cheap and often dirty finsry—the battered, mony, feathers and. 
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flowers of our working women—have we longed for the dainty whiteness 
and comeliness of the Frenchwoman’s cap! And the gradual disap- 
pearance from our country neighbourhoods of the smock—a garment 
often handsome, always becoming, and having a certain dignity about it 
—is a real subject of regret to some of us. The blouse is not, indeed, 
equal to the amock, but the clean blue blouse of a respectable French 
ouvrier is far from an unbecoming garment, and we do not see why it 
should be allied to “a too great freedom of manners.” The Société, 
however, does seo this, and congratulates itself that at present “ many 
workmen possess complete costumes of black cloth and silk hats,” while 
even at work they wear coats of cloth, woollen stuff, or moleskin. 

The report nevertheless laments (and here it is easy to sympathize 
with the writers) that the labouring classes should, owing greatly to 
these changes, have fallen into the habit of buying flimsy and useless . 
materials and ready-made garments, so slightly put together as to afford 
no chance of real tidiness. The Society already spoken of, by which 
clothing of all kinds, but always of carefully chosen material, is made 
up by women at their own homes, and sold at moderate prices, has done 
great servico to the town, and is so well appreciated that in one year 
garments were sold to the value of £640. 

Before the French law concerned itself at all with the question of 
public baths and washhouses, M. Jean Dollfus, whose name has been 
already mentioned, had succeeded in establishing them both in the 
factory in which he was a partner, and also in the town of Mulhouse, 
Smee 1851 others have been opened, but the report says that they are 
not by any means so popular as they ought to be. Though a most com- 
fortable bath, warm or cold, with all necessary appliances, can be had 
for the very moderate sum of three-halfpence, the working-classes 
still apparently prefer to be dirty. Lord Salisbury observed the other 
day, in the House of Lords, that formerly vagrants were kept from too 
frequent visits to the workhouse by the rule which obliged them to wash 
themselves thoroughly when received there, but that of late years they 
took their bath with apparent enjoyment. Let us congratulate ourselves 
that our vagrants are at least equal in civilization to the hard-working 
inhabitants of Mulhouse. The Société Industriele has, however, a 
scheme for overcoming the reluctance of Mulhousians, by supplying 
every house with abundance of water “at an agreeable temperature,” 
which is to be drawn from the condensed steam of the varioug factories. 

Tt will perhaps be said that a great many pages have been occupied 
with the subject of a town which is after all but of moderate import- 
ance; and that none of the schemes and systems-hitherto deacribed, ` 
except perhaps the last, have anything particularly original about them. 
But the chief feature of Mulhouse—the scheme it has invented and carried 
out, the system which other manufacturing towns in the region have 
judged worth imitating—-is yet to be spoken of, and is to be found in the 
lodging of its artisan population. The Cités Ouvrières not only give airy, 
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wholesome dwellings to the working-class, but are found tobe “ the best 
gayings-bank” in which they can invest their economies. In the year 1851,’ 
M. J. Zuber-Karth drew the attention. of the Société Industrielle to the 
Workmen’s Dwellings in England, and after a very short delay M. Jean 
Dollfus, always ready for any good work, built four houses with gardens . 
attached, which were to serve as an experiment. These were quickly ` 
occupied ; and it being found that, with some alterations, they were 
likely to be quite successful, M. Dollfcs and his friends founded the 
Société Mulhousienne des Cités Ouvrières, which has grown and flourished 
ever since. The Society began with a capital of something over 
£14,000 ; Government added £12,000, which was spent upon roads, 
fences, drains, water supply, &c. This enabled the Society to sell their 
houses much more cheaply than they could otherwise have done, and 
. they also bound themselves to make no profit—the work being really 
and entirely intended for the benefit of the workmen. Sixteen years 
after the foundation of the Society 890 houses had been built, and all 
sold but six; therefore 884 families of artisans were either living rent- 
free, or approaching the time when they would do so, having bought 
their dwellings out of savings “which would certainly have been-dissipated 
but for the charm exercised by the idea of becoming proprietors.” In 
1876, there were two Cités at Mulhouse—the Ancienne, containing 200 
houses, 40 per cent. of which were occupied by factory hands and 
60 by artisans of different kinds; the Nouvelle, containing 720 
houses, 20 per cent. of which belonged to artisans unattached to 
factories. Of these houses 679 were in the hands of the original pur- 
chasers, and only thirty-nine had changed hands more than once. “ Is 
not this stability, so remarkable when we consider that most of the . 
actual proprietors are only day labourers, the best proof of the pleasure . 
and advantage which the workman finds in having a home of his own, 
where he is free, well lodged, and surrounded by his family?” So 
asks the report, combating objections which are scarcely comprehensible 
to English people, and labouring to show how little the classes most in- 
terested desire to see,themselves lodged in “ vast caravanserais divided 
into dwellings,small, but enclosed and commodious, composed of numerods 
and independent little rooms” so that they may be “ birds of passage 
able to emigrate and follow to all parts the sunshine of prosperity.” If 
human beings were machines, or if they had no higher powers and 
needs thgn the cat that basks in the warmth of sun or fire, the Société 
Mulhoustenne would indeed have made a mistake; for their chief object 
has been to.give to the hard-working man a real home—wholesome, 
airy, comfortable—-a place where he can have his children about him, 
and health of body and mind can take up their abode. 

_ The houses of the Cités Quuriéres are all built upon one plan; they 
are chiefly detached, and have each a garden, cellar, and loft. Each 
house contains four entirely separate dwellings, and is either one story 
or two, according to the requirements of the buyer. The second story 
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costs 25 per cent. more than the ground floor, andis only built in special 
cases. A house can be bought for £120 to #£140—a single dwelling 
thereforo costs but £40 or £45, and can be paid for by instalments. 
Out of 948 houses finished before June 80, 1877, all- but three were 
sold, and on the total price, 2,789,875 francs, there remained due only 
765,051 francs. The last twenty-eight of these houses had been sold 
within the year, so that probably only one payment had. been made upon 
them. Another twenty-eight were not two years ‘old. The table does 
not tell us what proportion was entirely paid for, but it must be very 
considerable. 

One of the philanthropic citizens of Mulhouse, feeling how great was 
the advantage to a working-man of being the owner of his own house, 
has placed in the hands of the Socidié Industrielle a sum of money 
. producing 1,200 francs yearly interest, to be given in three prizes of 
400 francs each, The candidates for the Priv Salaihé must be work- 
“men employed in a- factory, Alsacians by birth and parentage, married, 
not over thirty-five years of age, and of good character. They must 
either be able to produce a sum of at least 150 francs, or they must 
show good cause why, having to meet some extraordinary and inevitable 
expenses, they have spent these savings. Finally, they must bind them- 
selves to pay the amount of the prise, together with their savings, as the 
-first instalment for the purchase of a house in the Cités Ouvriéres—or, 
if none of these are available, for one approved by the Commission 
appointed to distribute the prises. The house must not cost more than 
5,000 francs (#200), including the garden. 

“T have visited,” says M. Edmond About, “the Cits Ouvridres, that chef 
d'aucre of a group of good men who are, moreover, men of talent. In no place 
in the world has so much been done, or done so well, to reconcile the lower 
classes to their lot, and to raise them gradually to a higher position, They can 
become proprietors in fourteen years of a convenient house and of a charming 
little garden in n quarter as airy as the Champs Elysées. And to raise them- 
selves into this higher rank they have only to pay regularly a rent of from 
. eighteen to twenty-three franca a month.” 

Now that we have seen how the people of Mulhouse are taught 
and lodged, it may not be uninteresting to spend a few minutes in in- 
quiring how they are fed. It is not too much to say that we in England 
may learn something from our neighbours’ experiences as to all the 
former subjects; but on the latter it seems very doubtful whether much 
profit is likely to accrue to us, except, indeed, in the one particular of 
how the working-man eats. What he eats would certainly not suit our 
labouring population. 

Tt can easily be understood that masters so alaus for the well- 
being of their servants as those of Mulhouse, would quickly perceive the 
inconvenience a workman suffers when his home is too distant from the 
factory for him to return thither for his midday meal. They did more 
than this, for they observed that their men did not like cold food; and 
that, moreover, they strongly objected to the public knowing what they 
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‘ate. To meet these wants and fancies, dining-rooms have been estab- 


lished in- connection with- the i one of which is used by 800 m 


workmen. 
This establishment consists of two large, lofty, and well-lighted rooms, 
-kept at an even temperature. The first contains three large stoves, so 
arranged that each man can find a place for tha vessel containing his | 
meal, and can either cook or simply warm it, as he pleases. In the 
‘second room are tables and benches; each table is numbered and holds 
eight persons. The workman chooses his table and keepe to it; very 
often his wife and children, if they work in neighbouring factories, join 
him; if this is not the case, seven or eight comrades share a table. Plenty 
of water for drinking, washing the dishes, &c., is supplied; and the re- 
-fectory is kept in good order by a man who is always in attendance. 
The food consumed at the midday meal, whether at home or in the re- 
factories, is thus described: —‘‘Maigre is eaten on Fridays and partially on 
Saturdays; the pot-au-feu forma the basis of the meal on the first four days 
~ of the week; flour dressed in all the different ways known in Alsace, to- 
gether with bread soup, on the two last. Potatoes are eaten every day, with 
or without fat, with or without fresh vegetables, such as turnips, carrots, 
cabbage, &c., with or without meat.” . Another writer says :—“‘When I 
consider that thousands of people at Mulhouse never eat meat, and are 
condemned to the eternal and enervating café au lait, I pity the small-. 
ness.of their resources.” A family of six persons, -it is stated, can be 
‘fed for 2s. per day, the food with which they provide themselves being 
: as follows :—Bread, potatoes, milk, butter, salt, coffee, and syrup—no 
meat whatever. In the Cité Ouvrière there is a restaurant, at which 
the prices, in 1878, were, for a breakfast of bread and soup, ld., and 
for a dinner of soup, bread, meat, and vegetables, 5d.; but it seems 
probable that the meat was much of it horseflesh, and whether it were 
that or beef, was of very inferior quality. In 1877 there were 161 
horses killed for food in Mulhouse, and the meat sold at about 8d, per 
pound. ‘ Horseflesh,” says the report, “is wholesome, and is at least 
equal in value to the bad beef killed abont Mulhouse, . . . . Hors- 
flesh, at any rate, deceives nobody, and is sold at its real value.” A 
great quantity of charcuterie, made up of all kinds of horrible mixtures of 
scraps of inferior or refuse meat, tendons, muscles, blood, onions, flour, 
bread, &c., is sold cheap, and eagerly bought; most of the horses killed 
when past work go tothe “ charcutiers, who turn everything t account.” 
It is curious to put against this statement the fact proved by the octroi 
accounts for 1881, that in that year, in spite of the taxes imposed by the 
Prussian Government, there was consumed in Mulhouse not less than 
eighty-three litres of wine per head, beside five litres of alcohol, and 
sixty litres of beer. 
Those who have followed the desorption of achetis after scheme for 
the benefit of the working population of Mulhouse, will naturally be 
tempted to ask, “ Is there not another side to the shield? Are there 
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no points, setting aside the matter of food, in which English operatives 
are better off than their Alsacian brethren?” It is no doubt true that 
there are such points, one or two of which may be briefly mentioned in 
conclusion. In the first place the rate of wages appears to be low. In 
the report presented to the Société Industrielle in 1876 is the following 
note :—“ In this table we have supposed the regular number of workmen 
im the establishment to be 1,000, and the wages of the participants, 
who are naturally the best workmen, to be 1,000 francs per annum.” This 
gives a little over 15s. a week as the wages of a first-class workman, in 
one of the largest and most liberal establishments in Mulhouse, but in 
another table the wages of a mécanicien are stated to be from 19s. to 24s. 
a week, and those of a labourer (mancewore) just over 14s. If such is the 
highest amount to Be earned by the father of a family, it is no wonder 
that children are largly employed in bread-winning, and “ although the 
age of children’s admission into the factories has, since 1871, been raised 
from eight years to twelve,” still the amount of hard work done by boys 
and girls must be very considerable. In 1874.8 law was passed in France 
that no boy under sixteen, or girl under twenty-one years of age should 
be allowed to work in a factory during the night, but this law, which had 
been earnestly desired by the Société Industrielle, came too late. Alsace 
was no longer French territory. In Mulhouse, it appears, a master 
can, if he pleases, keep his factory going night and day, and by 
, dividing his work-people into shifts, produce nearly double the quantity 
of merchandise, without much increasing his general expenditure. 
“Many,” says the report, “do not hesitate to adopt this ee 

. but this unnatural system is fatal to the workman, . . and 
the late ought absolutely to forbid it.” 

Space for more details fails us, and the patience of even the most 
forbearing readers has been perhaps already tried, so the question of 
“ participation in profits,” largely discussed by, the Soci¢ié Industrielle, — 
must be only so far mentioned as to say that the conclusion is rather 
against it than in.its favour. M. Lalance, the active manager of the 
house of Scheffer, Lalance & Co., however, says that, introduced in 
the very modified form which has been described, it has succeeded well 
with their workmen, “since the labourer is always.inclined to demand 
the highest possible price 'for the smallest possible amount of work, and 
the employer to require much work for little pay.” “ Strikes,” he adds, 
‘may be regarded as the witma ratio, but they play the part of civil 
wars, leaving behind them embittered minds and empty purses. Ex- 
perience proves that where participation of profits exists, there are no 
strikes, and the relations between masters and workmen are constantly 
improving. In Paris it has been proved that not one workman enjoying 
a a ala in profits took any part in the acts of the Commune.” 

A. L. WALKER. 
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N the present epoch of French history comes, to be critically 
l reviewed, a craving to esta s protectorates” will probably be 
noted as a curious characteristic. The word is a peculiar one, because w 
‘certainly implies, in its original meaning, a purpose of guarding some - 
weaker object against injury by a stronger; and this again presupposes s. 
wish to be protected; whereas the races which France has desired to bring ` 
onder her mgis have shown a marked unwillingness to accept the shelter. 
This was certainly the case in Tahiti; and notoriously so in Tunis. > 
Even those tribes of Madagascar for whom the privilege is at present 
destined, appear. to dislike the prospect. And though the French declare 
they have the support of a section of the population, decided opposition 


. is shown by the Annamese to the project-of establishing a protectorate ` 


in Tongking. Taken, however, in its political acceptation, the term is ` 
perhaps a convenient euphuism. The protectorate of France means 
practical subjection; and the fact, under any other name, would-be — 
neither more nor.less agreeable to the subject. The story of Tahiti- has 
been lately told in these pages by one who was present during © the 
elosing scenes.* The drama of Tunis has been acted before our eyes, 
and the by-play of the performers is still-fresh inour minds. But the 


F circpmætgnces of French intervention’ in Tongking -are perhaps less- 
. - familiar, and a narrative of the events leading up to this latest effort of 


French enterprise may not be devoid of interest. - 

_ The history of Tongking as a separate State may be said to 
. date from the early part of the fifteenth century. Till then it, 
had been at times a vassal, at times a virtual ’ province, of China. 
So. early, indeed, as the ninth century it seems to have made an - 
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effort to throw off the yoke, and succeeded in asserting a partial 
ndependence; but it was not till about 1428 that it extorted 
a final: recognition of its autonomy.* A general named Le then 
succeeded in expellmg the Chinese troops and founding a dynasty 
which endured, through various vicissitudes, for more than three 
hundred years. Though changed, however, the political connexion was 
not severed. The forms, customs, and prejudices of Chinese civilization 
still prevailed, and the sovereignty of the Chinese Emperor was still 
admitted; the kings of Tongking received investiture at the hands of 
his delegates on their accession, and sent tribute periodically to the 
Celestial capital, -Tongking was, then, the cradle of Annamese powcr; 
and the successors of the first Le sovereign appear to have gradually 
extended their rule along the eastern coast of the promontory. The 
dynasty received its first shock, and waa well-nigh overthrown, about a 
hundred years after the death of its founder. It was, however, 
re-established by a general named Nguyen, who forthwith assumed the 
title of Regent, the Le monarchs falling into the position of rois 
fainéanis, from which they never recovered. The death of this Minister 
was the signal for a division of power, which has since caused untold 
misery to the country and its inhabitants. He was followed in his 
dignity of Regent by a son-in-law named Trinh, whose descendants 
succeeded for nearly two centuries in retaining their hold of power ; 
while his son Nguyen Hwang was appointed governor of a district, 
conquered from the adjoining kingdom of Chiampa, which nearly 
corresponds with the metropolitan province of Annam at the present 
day. What ensued may be guessed beforehand. Chafing at the con- 
tro] of his brother-in-law, Nguyen Hwang threw off the yoke, and, 
' while admitting the nominal suserainty of Tongking, proclaimed him- 
self otherwise independent. Efforts to reduce the southern kingdom to 
submission gave rise to constant hostilities, but were fruitless in attaming 
their purpose. The Nguyen princes maintained their independence, ' 
and gradually extended their role over the remaining provinces of 
Chiampa, nearly represented by the present French colony of Saigon. 
Matters were in this position when, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, a formidable insurrection broke out, which overwhelmed Le 
Trinh and Nguyen in a common ruin. The last “ Le” sovereign fled 
to China, where he died after vainly endeavouring to reconquer his 
States by the aid of a Chinese army; while Nguyen-Anh, the reigning 
king of the Southern province, found refuge in Siam; and,’ at the 
instance of a French missionary, Pigneau de Behaine, Bishop of Adran, 
sent his son to solicit help from France. The Annamese prince and his 
sponsor reached the Court of Versailles during the closing days of 
the French monarchy. Louis XVI. lent a favourable ear to his pro- 
posals, and undertook to furnish seven regiments of soldiers, twenty men- ` 
of-war, half-a-million dollars in specie, and material of war to a like value, 
_ © “Lettres Ediflantes, Sorites des Missions Etrangères : Tableau Historique du Tunquin.” 
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in exchange' for certain concessions which would have made Annam 
an arsenal for France in Asia.* The revolution of 1789 pre- 
vented either the ratification or the execution of this treaty; but 
certain French officers accepted the adventure, and helped Nguyen- 
Anh to recover not only the provinces formerly subject to his sway, 
but to subdue also the Kingdom of Tongking, which had hitherto 
been the dominant State. The Tongkingese wished the restoration of the 
Le dynasty, in the person of a brother of the last sovereign, who had . 
sought refuge in the mountainous’ borderland of China; ‘but the 
conqueror was determined to retain the full measure of his success. 
He proclaimed himself sovereign ruler of the whole of Cochin China, 
and established his Court at his former capital of Hué, where his great- 
grandson reigns, with what power and prestige the French have left 
him, at the present day. It may be added, however, to show that 
the new departure involved no change of relations with the Suzerain ~ 
- State; that Nguyen-Anh sought and obtained the recognition of Peking. 
_ This brief sketch of Annamese history was necessary, to explain the 
circumstances with which the French have had to deal since their 
conquest and annexation of the Colony of Saigon involved them in the 
_web of Annamese politics. : Their first connection with the country was 
due to missionary persuasion; and their second advent was caused by 
similar influence, We have seen that it was to the Bishop of Adran 
King Gya-long+ was mainly indebted for his recovered throne ; and it is 
not likely that the bishop neglected the opportunity to gain extensive 
privileges for his colleagues and co-religionists. The obligation incurred 
by their ancestor, however, was insufficient to retain for the missionaries 

and their converts the favour of later rulers. During the reign of his- 
- gon and grandson the Christians were subject to cruel persecutions, which ` 
eventually led to the Franco-Spanish} intervention of 1858, and the'con— 
quest and erection of three provinces of lower Cochin’ China into a 
` French colony. The expedition is said to have been suggested by the Abbé- 
Huc, who took advantage of the presence of a French forcé at the close 
of the China war. ‘The allies experienced a vigorous resistance, but 
their ultimate success was, of course, only a question of time. Turon 
was occupied in September, 1858; Saigon was taken shortly after ; 


* Treaty of Louis XVL with Nguyen-Anh, King of Cochin Ohina, signed at Versailles the 
28th November, 1787:—In return for French assistance, the Annamese King undertook to 
furnish, as soon as tranquillrty had been restored in his States, all the for 
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the oonstrpction of fourteen ships of the line, and to admit, wherever the Frenoh chose to 
station them, Consuls who should be allowed to build ships wherever they chose, and 
take wood for the purpose from any forestin the kingdom. A oo ot rech fava 
officers was to be sent ott, in furtherance of this design, who should form a permanent 
establishment in Oochin Ohma. See SOA en OL TECE te ee te j 

islands were to be oeded to France, and the g of Annam waa to furnish an arm ot 
60,000 men if the French were attacked in these DA a let ba a tated A 

France was to have the right of levying and drilling 14,000 Annamese ers, 1f it chose, 
- for use in rbs Indian wars, 
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and a treaty, promising the free exercise of their religion to dative 
Christians, ceding the- three provinces of Mytho, Saigon, and Bienhoa 
to France, opening the ports of Turon,* Balat, and Quang-yen to trade, 
and guaranteeing an indemnity of $4,000,000 to the expeditionary 
powers, was signed in June, 1862. Itis beyond the scope of the present 
article to follow the fortunes of the new colony farther than is made 
necessary by their bearing on events in Tongking. We need only add, 
therefore, that the intrigues which disturbed the new possession led to 
the annexation of three more provinces by Admiral de la Grandiére in 
1867 ; while the establishment of a protectorate over Cambodia, a year 
later, completed the subjection of Southern Cochin China to French rule. 
Powerless though the Annamese Government had found itself to resist 
the allied arms, it might probably have held out longer against these con- 
ditions, but that it found itself attacked on two sides. The partisans of 
the former “ Le” dynasty had taken the opportunity to break ont m 
rebellion in Tongking, under a reputed scion of the ancient House.t 
Numbers of Tongkingese appear to have joined the movement; and 
within less than eight months the insurgent leader had overrun a great 
portion of the country. One army sent to annihilate him was utterly 
defeated ; and the Court of Hué was driven to make peace with France 
and Spain to save itself from overthrow. Relieved thus from pressure 
in the South, it was able to put forth its whole strength against the 
insurgents ; and partly by cajolery, partly by force, succeeded in crushing 
the movement. It was natural that the rebel leaders should make © 
overtures to the allies who were operating against the common enemy ; 
and, if the French had then cared to annex Tongking, here was no doubt 
an easy opportunity. In the days of his first success, the Pretender sent 
ambassadors to Saigon, offering to accept the protectorate of France. In 
addition to the prestige of his birth, he was supposed, as a Christian, to 
have the sympathy of the Christian population whom it was the avowed 
object of the expedition-to protect ;-and it was believed that. a simple 
demonstratidn would encourage a general rising in his favour. The 
‘Spanish commandant was inclined to espouse his cause, but Admiral 
Bonard refused assent to the proposal.{ The reputation of Saigon was 
then in the ascendant, and it was there the French flag was to be planted. 
The Red River was not yet known, nor could the importance its discovery 
was to give Tongking be possibly foreseen. The step which was to have 
this result was the despatch from Saigon, four years later, of an expedi- 
‘tion to explore the course of the Meikong.§ One of the problema of the 
day was to open up commercial intercourse with the western provinces 


* The port and bay of Turon are close to the Annamese capital, Hud, and were to have 
been er altogether by the Versailles treaty af 78. Balat and Quangyen 
are in Tongking. 
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of China; and it was hoped that this river, which descends from the - 
mountains of Thibet, traverses the whole length ‘of the IndoChinese 
peninsula, and discharges itself in French territory into the China Sea, 
_ might prove a practicable route. The result was disappointing’so far as 
the Meikong was concerned, as it proved to be unnavigable: but the 
travellers made an unexpected hit. Ọbliged by the presence of the 
Mahommedan rebels to diverge eastward from their intended course, 
soon after crossing the Chinese frontier, they reached, at Yuen-kiang, 
the banks of-a river coming out of Yunnan and tending’ towards the 
Gulf of Tongking, which promised a complete solution of the problem. 
Credit cannot be claimed for the discovery as a new one ina geographical 


sense, for the river is laid down in the native maps, and is described in an . 


_ account of Tongking by P. Richard, published in Paris in 1778 ;* but it 
Was certainly reserved for M. de Lagrée and his companions to call attention 
to its existence, and to ita capabilities as a commercial route. It is this river, 
known as the Hung Kiang, or Red River, in Chinese territory, and Song | 
koi, or Nhi-ha in Annam, which has created all the subsequent interest 
of the French in Tongking, and been the source of those disputes with 
Annam in which China has now begun to‘interrene. To hold Tongking 
is not only to possess a fertile province, but to control the natural 
highway of communication with Yunnan; and France is as anxious to 
obtain that hold-as China and Aunam are loth that it should pass into 
her possession. - 
The first-to explore the new route was, a Frenchman named Dupuis. 
At the time of its -discovery,.in 1868, the province of Yunnan was 
. still in the worst throes of the rebellion which had: so long defied 
the efforts of the Imperial Government for its suppression. Dupuis, | 
who was then residing at Hankow, resolved tò visit the Imperialist head- 
quarters, establish relations with the Mandarins, and endeavour ‘to 
ntilize the Red River for the import of arms and munitions of war 
which they were then procuring with difficulty from that city. Yunnan 
is famous for its metallic wealth, and he calculated on taking payment 
in ores which he would carry away by the same route to a foreign ‘ 
. market. It was not till the folowing year that he was able to make 
his way to Yunnan-foo, where he found the officials ‘ready to accept his. 
overtures. So far successful, his next step wes to ascertain by personal 
exploration that the river was really practicable for his purpose; ; and 
he succeeded in making his way down its course sufficiently far to 
satisfy himself on this point. The navigation becomes practicable atthe 
town of Manghao, which is well within the Chinese frontier. There 
are rapids of doubtful practicability for steamers between this and 
Laokai, some seventy miles lower down, but.none which cannot be 
surmounted by native boats. There are, however, other than physical 
difficulties to be considered, when it is a question of transit through 


` t It is also described in Baron's Ge hea of Tonqueen,” written about 1688, and 
i bhshed in Churchill's collection in 1782 writers speak of Tongking being in their 
y a kingdom of considerable wealth and power. 
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Asiatic kingdoms. ~ Nature may provide highways; but the obstructive- 
ness of the governing powers, or the existence of local disturbance, are 
obstacles nearly as difficult to overcome as natural barriers. Although 
the frontiers of China and Tongking are supposed to be contiguous, 
there exists apparently, between the limits of the strictly settled districts, 
a strip of territory inhabited by aboriginal tribes more or less submissive, 
but partially independent of either. The area of this doubtful border- 
land, and the degree of authority exerted over it by the neighbouring 
governments, depend, no doubt, to some extent upon the measure of 
tranquillity in the adjacent provinces, If these are in insurrection, or 
the hands of the authorities are otherwise weakened, the borderland 
escapes from control and becomes a field of refuge for.the scum that is. 
cast off in the turmoil of Oriental warfare. This was the case when 
Dupuis made his exploratory journey. The Taeping and Mohammedan 
rebellions had disorganized the adjoining provinces of China; the French 
war and insurrections in Tongking had seriously weakened the Govern- 
ment of Annam. Before the Mussulman insurrection, Manghao had 
been under the authority of a border chief, tributary to China, whose 
principal residence was at Laokai. Certain Cantonese excursionists 
appear to have profited by that outbreak to displace him at these two 
stations, but none the leas maintained order and successfully promoted 
trade. They were still in possession of Manghao at the time of Dupuis’ 
visit, but had been ousted in their turn from Laokai by a body of Taeping 
refugees from the Chinese province of Kwangse. These invaders, after 
much preliminary wandering and depredation, had been driven back 
into the borderland by a Chinese force which the Annamese had 
summoned to their aid, and had. apparently settled down in undisturbed 
possession of the district. Here they had divided their forces, the most 
important section making Laokai their headquarters; and these, under 
the name of Black Flags, on account of their distinguishing colours, 
eventually become the Kroumirs of the tale. 

His explorations ended, Dupuis returned by the same route fo complete 
his arrangements with his Chinese clients. By them he was commissioned 
to procure large quantities of arms and munitions of war; letters of 
credence were given him to the Annamese officials; and extensive com- 
mercial operations, having for their basis the metallic products of Yunnan, 
were, it is said, promised countenance and support as soon as peace was 
restored. So far, all seemed promising enough. Unfortunately, however, 
a very small error is sufficient to upset an elaborate calculation, and the 
error in this case seems to have been a grave misconception of the prob- 
able attitude of the Annamese Government. It was too much taken for 
granted that the letters of the Yunnan Manderins would smooth away 
obstacles, and that the fact of the’ arms being destined for China, a 
friendly and suzerain State, would ensure them against hindrance. The 
illusion was natural, perhaps, but it was complete; and the result proved, 
for the hundredth time, how unsafe it is to rely on Orientals acting in 
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accordance with Western logic. In the meantime, however, happily 
ignorant of the obstacles he was to encounter, Dupuis made his way 
_ back ‘to Hankow, and from thence to France, for the purpose of 
executing his commission. His endeavours to interest the French 
Government in his project appear to have been fairly successful; but, 
though favouring his plans, the Ministry. refused them any official 
support. One request only was granted. Dupuis wished to repair 
in person, on his return, to the Annamese capital, in order to obtain 
recognition of his character as a Chinese emissary. He was persuaded. 
that it would assist him in this object if he were allowed to make the 
visit in a French ship; and he’was promised that measure of support. 
But the Government could do apne further. He must act, in other 
respects, at his own risk. 
- Thus assured at least of the sympathy of his Government, Dupuis 
purchased and shipped the supplies of which he was in quest, and set 
out on his return, to make the necessary preparations for their trans- 
port. Hong Kong offered’ the greatest facilities for the purpose, and it 
was there he organized his expedition. As the extent of these prepara- 
tions is by no means an unimportant feature in the case, we may note 
that they involved the purchase of two discarded English gun-boats and 
a small steam sloop, besides the hire of a 400-ton junk to carry coal 
and a part of the munitions of war—the whole manned .by a crew of 
twenty-five Europeans and 150 Asiatica, armed with breech-loaders | 
The’ Annamese mandarins may well have been startled wher such’ 
a flotilla came to seek passage through the heart of Tongking. 
Having all in readiness, he went next to Saigon, to ask for the man-of- 
war which he had been promised should convey him on his visit to Hué. 
The despatch veasel Bourayne had, in effect, been designated for this 
service; but her commander, M. Senes, who had just returned from an 
exploring expedition along the shores of Tongking, and who spoke with 
the weight of considerable experience of the Annamese character, 
strongly dissuaded him from the project. His opinion was that, so far 
from seeking authorisation from the Court of Hué, the best chance of 
` success lay in anticipating any action the latter might possibly take. 
The expedition would, he considered, become unrealizable directly the 
Annamese Government wns informed of it, and more unrealisable still 
if the Government of Saigon recommended it.* It is important to 
nots that this advice tended materially to alter the scope of the 
enterprise, ‘and to reduce it from a pioneer expedition which was to 
prepare the way for the formal opening of the Red River, to a sort of 
dash past a blockade, which, even if succeasful, would be more likely to 
leave the Annameae authorities irritated at the intrusion than disposed 
to favour a'second attempt. From the point of view of an advénturer 
wishing to make a _ lucrative voyage, the more high-handed pro- 
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ceeding probably held out the best chance of success. From the point 
of view of the French Government, desirous of opening up Tongking 
and the Red River to foreign trade, there were two courses open, The 
more legitimate was to let Dupuis incur the opposition of the Court of 
Hué, and make that opposition a starting-point for diplomatic insistance., 

The alternative was to let him fare dd se, with the certainty that, if he 
failed, a complication would be created in which France would have to 
intervene, and which would give her an opportunity of dictating terms. 

The French Government would probably have preferred the former 
course. It was interested in the experiment, but was too mach under 
the influence of recent disaster to approve any procedure that might 
entail complications. The Saigon authorities, more absorbed in their own 
affairs, and looking on the reduction of Tongking under French influence 
as a vital object of colonial policy,* were probably less unwilling to see 
the waters troubled. Be this as it may, the advice of M. Senez was 
followed. The visit to Hué was abandoned; Dupuis was. to present 
himself unannounced off the mouth of the Red River, and endeavour to 
ascund it in his double capacity of merchant and Chinese emissary, 

offering to pay all legitimate dues and charges that would be exacted 
from a Chinese or Annamese trader. He returned accordingly to © 
Hongkong for his flotilla ; and the Bourayne, which by a happy coin- 
cidence was about to start on a second voyage of exploration, preceded 
him into Tongkingese waters. 

M. Senex’ instructions weré to visit the bay of Cua Cam, through 
which the Red River flows into the Gulf, and to ascend the river itaelf, 
if possible, as far as Hanoi, the capital city of Tongking. These objects 
were carried out. On November 1, 1872, he entered the estuary ; 
and on the 6th, having left his ship at anchor, arrived in a launch 
before the walls of Hanoi, Almost simultaneously Dupuis arrived off 
the port of Cat-Ba. M. Sener’ reception at the Tongkingese capital was 
not cordial, nor was it without a considerable display of firmness that 
he was able to exact the attention he considered his due. He 
succeeded however in the end; and, after also visiting the provincial 
cities of Bac-Ninh and Hai-Dsuong, made his way to Quang-yen, where 
Le Tuan, the highest Annamese official in the province, was at that 
moment residing. It was in the neighbourhood of this city that 
Dupuis’ flotilla was anchored; and when M. Senez and the Annamese 
Commissioner exchanged visits, his project naturally came up for 
discussion. What passed at the interview might haves been safely 
predicted. Le Tuan listened to M. Sener eee and seemed 


* “ Notre établissement dans oe riche pays limitrophe de la Chine et débouch6é naturel de 
sea riches provinoes sud-oocidentales selon moi, une uestion de vie ou de mort pour 
Pavenir de notre domination dans l'Erirème Orient. Nous devons y prendre pied soit 
comme alliés du roi Tu Duo, pour y retablr son sutorité et l'y faire respecter, sort par une 
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impressed by his enumeration of the advantages that would result from - 


the opening of Tongking to commerce ; “ but,” he asked, “ would they 
` appreciate all those advantages at Hué?” -He objected, moreover, to the 
authority with which Dupuis had been furnished by the Chinese Com- 


` mander-in-Chief, as seriously informal. A Viceroy only was in a posi- . 


tion to address the Annamese Government; and again, not the Viceroy 
of Yunnan, but the -Viceroy of Canton was the official with whom com- 
munication was always held when occasion arose. In short, nothing 
could now be done but to refer the question to Hué for decision; and 
if M. Senes assured him that the French Government took an interest 
in the enterprise, he would exert his personal influence in Dupuis’ 
fayour, Seeing him apparently. favourably disposed, M. Senez acquiesced. 
Highteen days was named as the time required for the receipt of an 
answer, and it was agreed that Dupuis should. anchor below the forts in 
the interval. ‘“ And suppose,” said Le Tuan, in conclusion, “ the King 
refuses aasent?”’ He was told the case was one which it was better 
not to foresee. He knew, as well as any, the cost of such vessels as 
Dupuis had bought, and could judge whether a man who had spent so 
much for an idea was likely to abandon it without strenuous resistance. 
If the King refused permission, he would commit one of those faults of 
which it is impossible to foresee the consequences | 

Having thus done all that lay in his power to promote the enterprise, 
M. Senez left on November 20 on his return to Saigon; but with his 
departure the spirit of obstruction and procrastination, which had been 
either over-persuaded or dominated during his stay, regained the ascendant. 
The natives were forbidden to have dealings with Dupuis or his people. 
~ He was given to understand that the answer from Hué might very 
likely be three months, instead of eighteen days, in arriving; and the 
advisability was suggested of his returning to Hongkong, and there 
awaiting the decision. To have acquiesced in these intimations would, of 


course, have been to abandon the enterprise. He replied that he would - 
wait the eighteen days; and then, answer or no answer, would proceed - 


on his voyage. The expiry of the term found the officials as far as 
ever from sanctioning his advance. He acted, accordingly, as he had 


declared, and made his way to Hanoi, which he reached exactly a_ 


month after the departure of the Bourayne for Saigon. It is needless 


to dwell on the turmoil which a step so unprecedented caused in the 
minds of the Annamese officials. The gates of the citadel were closed, - 


and the guand was placed under arms. Dupuis appears to have suc- 
ceeded in calming their fears, but not in allaying their opposition. He 
‘must still wait for the reply from Hué! And, in the meantime, they 
hid away ont of sight every native boat, that he might not be able to 
tranship his cargo for the river voyage. Dupuis, however, again got 
tired of waiting for the answer that never came. Having obtained a 
hint where he would find some of the hidden boats, he went the length 
of helping himself to three; and, transhipping to. these as much of his 
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cargo as they would carry, succeeded in making his way with them to 
the Yunnan frontier. The Annamese offered no actual resistance to 
his movements, but prevented his obtaining either food or labour along 
the route. Even the Black Flags did not-oppose his passage; though, as 
on the occasion of his firat visit, there was a lack of cordiality in their 
reception. The suthorities in Yunnan appear to have been pleased 
with his success. The Viceroy gave him fresh letters of recommendation 
to the chief Annamese officials, and moved the Viceroy of Canton also to 
write in his favour. He had started from Hanot on January 18. He 
got back there on April 80—to find his new letters as little efficacious 
as the first. Le Tuan had left, and his successor displayed uncom- 
promising hostility. Orders were issued forbidding the inhabitants to 
have any dealings with Dupuis or his companions, to sell them any kind 
of provisions, or to hire them boats for transport. The farther pre- 
caution was taken of barring the northern reaches of the river, to 
prevent any renewed attempt to ascend; and, this done, the Com- 
missioner threatened to burn his ships if he did not vacate Tongking. 
Dupuis, who had taken the precaution of bringing 120 Chinese soldiers 
as boatmen from Yunnan, enlisted 150 more who offered their services 
—a proceeding which raised his forces to 500 men—and awaited the 
attack. It is hardly necessary to add that the Annamese hereupon 
delayed execution of their threat. They appealed instead to the 
Governor of Saigon, to rid them of his contumacious subject.* And 
this brings us to the first act of French intervention—an episode which 
_resembles a chapter of Dumas’ novels, rather than a tale of modern history. 
. We have seen that the Government of Saigon, eager to strengthen its - 
position and extend its influence in the Far East, was inclined to a more - 
adventurous policy than its superiors. The question of Tongking was, 
in fact, not the only one pressing for solution. Althongh the king had 
been compelled to cede, in the treaty of 1862, the three provinces which 
formed the nucleus of the colony, he-had not recognised the subsequent 
annexations which had doubled its area. A new treaty was wanted, to 
settle this and other questions, but the king showed no inclination to 
sign one. The Saigon authorities were getting irritated at the delay. 
On his return from his voyage of exploration through the estuary of the 
Red River, M. Senex advised the use of Tongking as.a lever to extort 
the required document; and, whatever we may think of the morality of 
the scheme, he must be allowed credit for discernment. Jongking was 
the most vulnerable and most valuable part of the Annamese monarchy, 
and disturbance in Tongking always meant a compliant disposition at the - 
Court of Hué. A military occupation would be preferable; but, as such 
a project would have small chance of approval under existing circum- 


* It is right to add that the Annamese Government had already addressed Admiral 
Dupré on the subject, and had elicited the ial eile senmible advice :—‘' Mon avis est,” 
the Admiral wrote, ‘‘que le parti le plus ap MPa Ry serait de laisser M. Dupuis 
continuer son voyage, 811 consent À payer les établis, à ne pes susciter de tronbles, 
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stances, he suggested the encouragement of insurrection as an alternative 
—a “Le” Pretender to be placed at the head of the movement, and some 
mercantile house in Saigon to furnish arms under the secret guarantee 
of the colonial Government.* The insurgents had only succumbed in 
1872, he considered, for want of arms: if these were provided they had 
an excellent chance of recovering their independence, and would be glad 
to place themselves under the protectorate-of France. M. Senex appears 
to have found in Admiral Dupré a willing listener, and we shall see 
hereafter that the seed. did not fall on barren ground; though he himself 
was about to return to France, and destined to have no hand in the 
execution of his projects. 

In the meantime, the proceedings of Dupuis were > being made the — 
subject of urgent complaint by the Annamese Government ; and Admiral ` 
Dupré appears to have so far admitted the justice of the remonstrance as 
to point out to the former that the existing treaties forbad French | 
subjects to reside in the interior, and that he had therefore better with- 
draw. Dupuis refused. He was, he said, an emissary from the Govern- 
ment of Yunnan, to begin with; but he was entitled to do what he 
deaired, even as a Frenchman. The treaty gave Frenchmen all the 
privileges of the most favoured’ nation, and, consequently, the same rights 
as were possessed by the Chinese; whereas the Chinese traded and 
s travelled with full liberty throughout the kingdom of Annam. He sent, 
moreover, an agent and representative in the person of M. Milot, slo 
seems to have given the Admiral a more favourable impression than the 
Annamese had done, of his proceedings; the upshot being that His 
Excellency not only promised to endeavour, semi-officially, to obtain for 
- Dupuis an indemnity of $250,000 for the hindrance he had encountered, 
but gave the Government guarantee for a loan of $80,000 negotiated by 
M. Millot with a local bank to meet his immediate requirements.. It 
was natural that the political condition of Tongking should form a 
prominent topic of conversation; and M. Millot was able to report one 
fact of especial interest at the juncture. The partisans of the “ Le” 
dynasty were again agitating, and had even made overtures to Dupuis 
for help, which the latter, however, had refused, on the ground that 
politics were not within his province. It is evident that, to a mind 
impressed with M, Senez’s suggestions, the opportunity offered by- these 
complications must have been very seductive.t ` Admiral Dupré appears to 
have regarded it as too favourable to be neglected. The Court of Hué 
had begged him to send an officer with a small -escort to settle the 
Dupuis difficulty.t He would op go; and selected for the purpose 
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Francis Garnier, the senior surviving member of the expedition which 
had first brought the Red River into notoriety. He telegraphed to 
France a statement of his mtentions and his reasons, accepted all the 
responsibility, and asked to be let alone to do his best. 

The instructions given to M. Garnier appear to have left him wide 
discretion, both in regard to Dupuis and in regard to his own pro- 
ceedings. He himself,in a letter to his family, says he had full liberty 
to act as he thought best.* In an official letter to his Government, 
Admiral Dupré speaks of having told him to establish himeelf securely 
at the spot which he might consider most convenient for carrying out 
his mission. A despatch to the Court of Hué, written at the moment 
of Garnier’s departure, tersely recapitulates outstanding grievances,t and 
insists on the opening of Hanoi and the Red River to trade, “ Here I am,” 
Garnier himself wrote from Hanoi, “ en train de fonder soit un protectorat 
francais soit une nouvelle colonie, selon le dégré d’obstruction que 
montrera la cour de Hué” Indeed, the admiral frankly expresses this . 
threat, two months later, when even the capture of Hanoi had failed to 
induce compliance with his demands. “ Si yous ne vous håtez de faire 
le traité,” he, writes to the Annamese Government on the lst December, 
“notre séjour au Tongking se prolongera; nous serons forcés d’en 
compléter Voocupation pour administrer directement le pays, ou de 
chercher dans la famille royale ancienne celui de ses membres qui a le 
plus de droit pour régner sur le pays, à établir, et le soutenir de nos 
armes.” He was, in fact, resolved to establish French influence, either 
by treaty or annexation, and Garnier was to take the steps he thought 
most conducive to that end. The strength of his escort appears some- 
what inconsistent with the magnitude of the design. It comprised 
thirty soldiers under Lieut. de Trentinian, besides the crew, fifty-six in 
number, of the despatch boat D’Esirées, in which he sailed. Two more 
gunboats, however, were shortly sent after him, raising his total force to 
212 men, of whom twenty-four were Asiatics, and eleven guns. He 
reached Hanoi on November 5, 1878. There was little chance, from 
the gutset, of an amicable understanding. The chief Annamese 
authority in Tongking was Nguyen Tri-phuong, one of the principal 
Mandarins in the kingdom, and the general who had opposed the 
French in the campaign of Saigon. He had the reputation of being 
intensely hostile to foreigners, and his reception of Garnier was marked 
by supercilious discourtesy. Moreover, it became evident at once that 
the views of the two officials were hopelessly divergent. Gafnier said he 
had come to negotiate a treaty of commerce which should open the Red 


SE Annames 
Saigon, d. Sept. 22, 1878. 
* “ Gomme instructions carte blanche ! l’amiral se rapporte k moi.” 
+ “Démarches des Annamites auprès du gouvernement de Hongkong, mauvais 
aritemens infligés aux Chrétiens, mépris des erT rta delivrés aux missionaires,”—~ 
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River to navigation. -Nguyen declared he had no power to entertain 
that question, and requested him simply to judge and punish Dupuis. 
(Garnier posted outside his quarters a proclamation that, the Annamese 
- Government having sent to Saigon for assistance, he had come to see 
how things were going; and that the French intended to drive away 
pirates, foster commerce, and so bring wealth to the country. Nguyen 
immediately posted another, forbidding native or Chinese merchants to 
have any intercourse with the French Commandant, who had been sent 
to drive out Dupuis and had no right to meddle in the affaira of the 
country. The position, in fact, became so strained that, only three 
days after his arrival, Garnier had resolved to attack the citadel, but 
was dissuaded -by Bishop Puginier, who apprehended .that such a step 
would lead to reprisals on the Converts, to the abandonment of their 
posts by the Annamese officials, and the consequent access of serious 
disorders in the province. The delay, however, was only temporary, as 
Garnier-conceived an alternative measure which it was impossible the 
Governor could tolerate. Failing to persuade the latter to open Tong- 
king of his own motion, and dissuaded by the Bishop from a resort 
to force, he resolved to place himself alongside the Annamese authorities, 
and himself give the necessary orders! He accordingly issued a 
proclamation declaring the Red River and various ports open to trade ` 
under French protection, and fixing a customs’ tariff, Of course the 
Mandarins had the placards torn down as soon as they were put up. 
Garnier then presented an ultimatum demanding the disarmament of 
the citadel, the issue of orders to all the governors of provinces to obey 
the instructions of the French envoy, and permission for Dupuis to- 
enter freely into Yunnan. The ultimatum was ignored; and on the: 
following day the citadel was attacked and carried. 

Hanoi was taken on the 20th of November, and Garnier at once put 
forth a proclamation disclaiming any idea of annexation, and throwing . 
the responsibility of what had happened on the local Mandarins. He 
had been sent there by the Governor of Saigon to open up commercial 
intercourse, but the Mandarins were obstinate and regardless of the 
interests of the people; he was obliged therefore to depose them, and - 
was about to invite the co-operation of the respectable and intelligent 
classes in filling their places and maintaining order. He requested, at 
the same time, all the minor officials to remain at their posts, and 
caused fresh seals of effice to be prepared, which asserted the protectorate 
of France éver Tongking. Practically, at any rate for the time being, 
he was assuming the government of the province; and for the time 
being, also, M. Puginier’s prediction was fulfilled. The greater part 
of the officials ran away, others tried to. organize resistance, and 
bands of brigands scoured the country; anarchy reigned supreme.* It 
may seem strange that, having gone so far, he did nat play the card 
which M. Senez had indicated, and encourage a revolt in favour of some 

l x u I’anarchie etait à son comble.”—L’ Interrention Frangaise, do., p. 123. 
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“ Le” pretender. He did in fact take into his service, in ‘the capacity 
of adjutant-general, the chief of the “Le” party, who assured him he could 
dispose of four or five thousand followers; but M. Puginier appears to 
have dissuaded him from going farther, doubting the possibility of 
finding a “Le” who would fulfil the required conditions of capacity and 
descent ;. and Garnier seems to have abandoned the idea. However this 
may be, the insurgent card was not played, and respect for the king 
was blandly affirmed, while the royal fortresses were ry and the 
royal officers supérseded and imprisoned. 

It would carry us far beyond our limits to describe in detail the 
incidenta of the ensuing month. With feverish energy, but with 
resolution and success, Garnier set to work to organize the territory he 
had practically conquered, and to extend his authority over the neigh- 
bouring districts. With an audacity born no doubt of first success as 
well as. of conscious superiority, handfuls of men were aent off to 
destroy forts and coerce recalcitrant Mandarins. M. Balny d’ Avricourt, 
with the gunboat Espingole and seventeen marines, received the sub- 
mission of the governor of Hungyen, took the fortified town of Phu-ly,— 
if thet can be called “taking” where the defenders fly without firing a 
shot,—and on the 5th of December carried by assault the provincial city 
of Haidzuong. On the same day, by a course of procedure which 
may be described as unscrupulous and violent, or clever and dashing, 
according to the view taken of Garnier’s whole procedure, M. de 
Hautefenille obtained possession of Ninh-Binh. The successful officer 
. was, in each case, installed as governor of the province he had conquered; 
and the capture of Nam-dinh by Garnier himself, who placed Dr. 
Harman in charge, completed the subjection of the delta of the 
Red River. The Annamese authority had collapsed like a house of 
cards. 

Events had passed so rapidly that there had been no time as 
yet for the intervention either of the Saigon Government, or of the 
Court of Hué. Delegates from both quarters were about to arrive, and the 
French occupation of Tongking was about to terminate as quickly as it 
had been effected. Among other symptoms that some at least of the 
royal officers were beginning to recover breath, was the formation of an 
army in the province of Sontay, having in its vanguard the famous 
Black Flags of the Upper Red River, which began to advance ` 
menacingly in the direction of Hanoi. Garnier had made arrange- 
ments for attacking this army with-all the force at his disposal, when, 
`on the 19th of December, there came an ambassador from Hué, whose . 
instructions gave promise of an understanding being come to, in the 
sense desired by the Saigon Government. He refrained accordingly 
from carrying out his design; issued a proclamation announcing thes 
suspension of hostilities; and, relying on the promise of the Ambasaa- 
dor that this should be forwarded to the Annamese camp, relaxed the 
vigilance which séemed now unnecessary. He was actually exgeged 
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in discussing the terms of a treaty with the royal enyoy, when the 
-= alarm was given that the Annamese army was advancing, and the 
‘Black Flags were actually firing on the ramparts. The attack was 
repelled, but, in attempting to followup his success, Garnier found 
` that he had to deal with opponents less contemptible than- the 
Annamese who had -hitherto fled in crowds before him. Firing 
occasionally, from under shelter, as they retreated, the Chinese eventu- 
ally halted behind an earthwork, and faced then” pursuers. Garnier ` 
attacked them with a handful of men at the point of the bayonet; 
but it was his last act of daring. He stumbled and fell while ranning 
forward in advance ; and in an instant the Black Flags were upon him; 
and stabbed him with their spears, while his followers fell back to escape 
a similar fate. Rallying, at a short distance, the latter succeeded in again 
compelling the Chinese to retire, by the superiority of their fire, and 
recovered the bodies of their leader and of another soldier who had 
fallen; but both had been decapitated, and their ‘heads carried off 
in triumph. Nor was this al. M. Balny d’Avricourt, having also re- 
pelled: the assailants on the mde of the, citadel which had been 
entrusted to his care, sallied out, in ignorance of what had happened, to 
support his chief; and again the contempt of the enemy which the 
French had learnt during the first days of their succeas, was to prove fatal. 
He found the Black Flags in position behind an entrenched village, 
, wWhich’he, like Garnier, thought to carry with a rush. This time, 
however, they did not even-wait for his attack. After a volley 
which killed one of their assailants, they sallied forth to meet the 
remainder. M. Balny was surrounded and killed; and his handful of 
followers, powerless in the face.of numbers who had- the. courage to use 
their strength, were obliged to. beat a rapid retreat. These successive 
disasters at length taught discretion. M. Bain de la Coquerie, upon 
whom the command now devolved, confined himself to strengthening 
his position in the citadel, and awaited the reinforcernents which, he 
had already heard’ were on their way. , Three hours had not elapsed, 
in fact, after the events described, when a letter was brought from the 
Commander of the Décrés, announcing his arrival with 100 marines 
and a supply of food and munitions of war, which removed all apprehen- 

_ ion for the safety of the- garrison. 
' We must glance back a few weeks, at the negotiations which had been 
taking place between Hué and Saigon, for an explanation of the next 
move on the political board. Thoroughly alarmed by Garnier’s pro- 
ceedings, the Annamese Government had followed up its written remon- 
strances by sending ambassadors to endeavour to arrange matters with 
the Government of Saigon. These had been met, as the local authori- 
«ties in Tongking had been met, by a declaration that the Dupuis affair 
was a matter of detail; the first and essential thing was the conclusion 
of the required treaty. Negotiations had thereupon been entered into, 
. and terms practically arranged, when the envoys declared their powers 
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insufficient to bring matters to a conclusion. One of them, Nguyen- 
Van-tuong, accompanied by an attaché of the Saigon Government named 
Philastre, returned to Hué for further instructions ; while the other, Le 
Tuan, remained at Saigon. The king seems to have given the required 
assent, subject to the settlement of affairs in Tongking; and as 
Nguyen Van-tuong declared he must first go North, to bring about 
this arrangement, M. Philastre still accompanied him. They arrived in 
the Bay of Cua-Cam on the 24th of December; Garnier had been killed 
on the 21st; and into their hands the conduct of affaira now fell. 

We fail to discover what were M. Philastre’s precise instructions, or 
whether he was the bearer of any which -would have controlled the 
action of his predecessor; but it is not hard to divine the motives 
which influenced his proceedings. The French Government had sent 
out orders forbidding a military occupation of Tongking. He had a 
promise that the treaty should be signed directly affairs in that province 
were settled; and he appears to have been in haste to terminate a 
situation which his own judgment condemned. -He seems, indeed, 
to have tried to undo as quickly as possible everything Garnier had 
done; and, whatever view may be taken of the latter’s proceedings, 
it needs no very deep knowledge of oriental character to perceive the © 
error of such precipitancy, or the disastrous effect on Tongking itself 
of another sudden change, at the moment when order was beginning 
to be evolved out of the first chaos. 

M. Philastre and Nguyen Van-tuong arrived, as we have seen, in the 
bay of Cua Cam on December 24th. They reached Haidsuong on the 
29th. Three days later, the French garrison of that town was with- 
drawn, and the citadel restored to the Annamese. They reached Hanoi 
on January 3rd, and immediately orders™ were issued for the vacation of 
Ninh-binh and. Nam-dinh with equal promptitude. A conventiont for 
the surrender of Hanoi’quickly followed ; and in this, provision was made 
for the movements of Dupuis. He and his expedition were to withdraw 
to Haiphong, whither the French troops were also to retire, and where 
they were to remain pending the formal conclusion of the treaty. -If 
Dupuis wished to pursue his journey into Yunnan, he was to be at 
liberty to do so, but with a limited escort and sufficient armament only 
for his personal defence in the districts which were beyond Annamese 
control; nor was he to return till the Red River had been formally 
opened to foreign commerce. A French resident was to be stationed at 
Hanoi; Garnier’s tomb there was to be respected; and a plenary 
amnesty was promised to all who had been compromised during the 
French occupation. The evacuation took place on February 12, and M. 
Philastre returned to Saigon in company with the Annamese delegate. 
Garnier’s labour, however, had not been lost. His action, to quote the- 
words of a letter written to him by Admiral Dupré’s aide-de-camp, had 


+ «(Oonvention du 5 Janvier, 1874, relative à T'avacuation de Ninh-binh et de Nam-dinh,” 
+ “ Convention du 6 Fevrier, relative à l’cvacuation de la citadelle de HanoL” 
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simplified everything. M. Senex’s advice to use Tongking as a lever had 
been followed, and had been successful. The tréaty. wis assured. The 
worst sufferers were the unfortunate Tongkingese who had accepted 
Garnier’s overtures, or been otherwise compromised or suspected during 


_ the French occupation. M. Philastre had exacted, it is true, a promise 


t 


of plenary amnesty for the past and a guarantee against persecution for 
the future. But, as might have been foreseen, the promise was hardly 
worth the paper it was written on. Massacres and persecutions of 
Christians ensued immediately on the withdrawal of the French troops ; - 
and the temporary officials whom Garnier had appointed were driven 
to seek safety in flight. A number petitioned to be taken to Saigon.* 
Some were massacred with their families. Mr. Rheinart, indeed, 
who had been appointed in the new capacity of French Resident 
at Hanoi, found his position so intolerable, in consequence of these 
events and of the unfriendly attitude of the Viceroy, that he with- 
drew to Haiphong, and subsequently resigned altogether a post he found — 
to be untenable. 

We have seen that the terms of-a treaty had been nearly arranged 
before M. Philastre’s visit to Tongkmg. That visit had been paid on 
the assurance that; when things had been settled there, the treaty should 
follow. It remained now to exact fulfilment of that promise; and 


eventually, after some further demur, on March 15th, 1874, the docu- 


ment was signed. Two days later, the chief ambassador, Le Tuan, died 
—it was suspected -by his own hand, in dread of the reception that 


_might await him on his return to Hué. By this treatyt the annexation 


of the three provinces absorbed by Admiral De la Grandiére, in 1867, 
was formally recognized. Chinese suzerainty was tacitly set aside by a 
clause recognizing the entire independence of the King in respect of 
every foreign Power; and the supremacy of France was practically sub- 


_ stituted, by a promise on his part tọ conform his foreign policy to that 


of the Republic. He was promised, in return, any help he might require 


` to maintain internal order in the kingdom, to defend it against foreign 


attack, or to put down piracy on the coastas, He was to have an im- 
mediate present of five gunboats with a quantity of munitions of war; 
and France was to place at his disposal drill-instructors, engineers, experts 
to organisé a Customs Service, and professors to found a College. What 
remained unpaid of the indemnity exacted in 1862, for expenses incurred 
in the conguest of Saigon, was remitted: full tolerance was promised 
to teachers and professors of the Christian religion ; three ports in Tong- 
king and the whole course of the Red River were to be open to foreign 
trade. And then follow certain clausest designed to assure French 


supremacy, but which, by establishing a ESEA without the name, 


E “ Requête de Mandarins de la Province de Nam-dinh nommés, par M, Francis 

arnier.” 

“+ “Traité coonala & Saigon le 15 Mars, 187 entre Is France of le Royaume @’ Annaz.”” 
$ Arta, 15, 16, and 17 of the an A 
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have been found exceedingly inconvenient in application. By these 
claases French Consular agenta were to be sppointed at the 
several open ports, and given authority over foreign residents of 
whatever nationality. French subjects or other foreigners desiring 
to- settle at any of the aforesaid ports must register themselves with 
the French resident. Frenchmen or other foreigners desiring to 
travel in the interior must procure a passport to be granted by a 
French authority. Disputes between Frenchmen and other foreigners, 
or between foreigners and foreigners, were to be judged by French 
tribunals; and disputes between foreigners and Annamese, by a French 
and Annamese magistrate sitting together; while crimes committed 
by Frenchmen or other foreigners on Annamese territory were to be 
judged at Saigon. This treaty was followed six months later by a 
second, designed to regulate commercial intercourse; and in which* 
France explicitly renewed “the promise made to the Annamese 
Government in Art. 2 of the Treaty of March 15th, to make 
every effort to destroy both land and sea pirates, especially in the 
vicinity of the towns and ports opened to foreign commerce.” Some 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining the assent of the Annamese to 
this supplementary treaty; but the event again proved the wisdom of 
M. Sener’s remark that in Tongking was to be found the lever to move _ 
the Court of Hué. A fresh insurrection, which followed the French 
evacuation, reduced the Government to submission, but placed the 
French in the disagreeable position of having to fight those who were 
most friendly to their presence. However distasteful some of the con- 
ditions imposed by Admiral Dupré may*have been to the King, he 
promptly showed his appreciation of others by claiming the help pro- 
mised to maintain order in the State. The help was given; the “Le” 
flotilla was captured or destroyed, and the insurgents were driven back 
into the mountains of Cat-ba. It is superfluous to add that the dis- 
inclination of the Annamese Court to give effect to the treaty revived 
with the disappearance of the danger, and that it was with difficulty 
Admiral Dupré exacted the exchange of ratifications. Eventually, how- 
ever, the formality was accomplished. Consuls were appointed, and 
Custom officers sent to Haiphong and Hanoi in pursuance of its terms; 
and on September 16th, 1875, Tongking was declared open to foreign 
commerce. 

The Treaty of 1874 was to settle all pending questions, and to place 
the relations between Saigon and Hué on a clear and definite footing ; 
it was to assert French influence in Annamese politics, and to maintain 
French supremacy in Tongking. As a matter of fact it has failed in two 
cardinal points; and a fresh expedition is now requiring fulfilment of 
essential provisions and revision of important clauses. It was obvious 
no power could allow its subjects-residing in a country recognized as 
independent, to be subjected to the jurisdiction of French agents; 

* Art, 28 of Treaty of Comméroe, &., d. Aug. 81, 1874. 
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or, in the case of graver accusation, to be carried off into French 
territory to be judged; and more than one European Government . 
tefused to recognize it on those grounds. A new treaty is therefore 
now required, explicitly asserting a protectorate, if that position is to be 
maintained. But that is not all. Though seven years have elapsed 
- since the Red River was declared open to the frontiers of Yunnan, its - 
waters are still closed to foreign commerce. The unsettled state of the 
country appears to be the chief cause of difficulty, and the Black -Flags 
are alleged to be head and front of the offending. Whether these 
remarkable intruders, who appear st one time as invaders, at another as 
allies, and seem really, at present, to be paid mercenaries of the 
Annamese Government—-whether the obstruction be really of their 
creating, or whether a general state of lawleasness be the cause, there 
seems no doubt the country is unsafe for foreign travel.* Nor is it 
surprising this should be the case. The disorganization caused by the 
operations of Garnier and the repeated insurrections in Tongking: 
would tax a stronger Government than that of Annam to repair. We 
have seen that insurrection followed immediately on the withdrawal 
of the French in ’74. So lately as 1878, a force coliected in China 
, by a general named “Le” who had previously held a commission in 
the Chinese army, overran four provinces, penetrated to Bac Nish, 
within twenty miles of the capital, and was only suppressed by 
the help of a Chinese contingent. Obviously, however, the French 
could not be expected to let the clauses affecting the: Red River lie 
dormant. Ifthe Annamese Government had not been able, in seven 
years, to restore order, they might fairly urge that the time had come 
for them to undertake the task, By the Treaty of 1874 they had 
promised to do all in their power to put down piracy and disorder, . 
and they were willing to fulfil the pledge. 

The motives which prompted a new expedition are, den, clearly ` 
manifest. The course of events which led up to it is succinctly described 


by a Saigon correspondent of the République Française :— 


“Tes Chinois, ove ou irréguliers, impériaux ou drapeaux noirs, prenant 
de plus en plus dd sur le territoire tonkinois, y gênant de plus en plus le com- 
merce et t déaidément en maitres, on a prié Hué d'agir et de se dé- 
harrasser de oes hôtes gênanta, de oea intrus, les souls qui tirent profit de nos 
traités de 1874. La cour de Hué, qui d'ailleurs est de connivence aveo tous ces 
Fils du Ciel, cela n'est douteux pour personne, répondit qu’elle était trop faible 
et à elle seulg impuiasante,”” 


. And, as the omnipresent and ever-active Black Flags, who seem to 
be the spear-head of the Annamese army, showed an inclination to close 
up rather than relax their lines, it was resolved to despatch reinforce- 
ments: to ensure the safety of Hanoi against possible attack, and to give 

*A French subject named Francelli was murdered near Hanoi in 1880, Àn in- 
a sea se get Emile Plauchutin the Revus des Douw Mondes, of Bopt. 15, Ei 


o situation, and concludes by a strong appeal for renewed inter 
su 
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the Mandarins more confidence and energy. The Mandarins, however, 
em to have viewed the matter ih a strangely different light. If 
France was bound to afford help when asked, Annam was not bound to 
ask it, nor to accept it unasked. So far from welcoming the French 
troops, they closed the gates of the citadel, while the Commander-in- 
chief of the province drew his forces together as though to resist their 
action. Considering that these preparations went beyond the limits of 
precaution, and constituted an actual menace, the French resolved to 
precipitate the crisis. On April 2 last, Hanoi was bombarded and 
carried by assault. The Viceroy and Commandant committed suicide ; 
the Governor was held a prisoner in his palace. The French Com- 
mander-in-chief at once took possession of the Custom-houses, where 
the duties were ordered to be collected for the benefit of the French 
treasury ; and, if left to its own resources, Annam will of course have no 
option but to acquiesce in whatever terms may be imposed. 

So far ás between France and Annam, ‘There is, however, a third 
Power, which the French have shown a disposition to ignore, as they 
ignored the claim of Turkey to suserainty over Tunis; but which seems 
disinclined to let itself be similarly effaced. : We have seen that China 
claims Annam as a vassal and tributary State; and there can be no 
doubt that the claim rests on centuries of recognition and on the posses- 
sion of a very real influence in the country. The kings of Annam are 
still invested, on their accession, by delegates of the Emperor of China ; 
' and the ceremony takes place in the very city of Hanoi, which has now 
again passed into French occupation, Once in four years an embassy 
bearing tribute is sent to Peking—the last one having made its appear- 
ance only last year at the Celestial capital; and we have seen more than 
once, in the course of this narrative, an appeal made by Annam and granted 
by China, for. help in cases of emergency. The contest is, then, really 
between French and Chinese influence in the country, and events are 
tending to define that position. Nor is the tie of suzerainty and 
vassalage the only one which would lead China to espouse the cause of 
her tributary. Just as France would consider an aggressive movement 
by Germany on Belgium a menace to her own safety, or as England 
would oppose Russian encroachment in Afghanistan, so is Chma 
interested in the threatened supercession of Annamose authority on 
her southern frontier. The substitution of a powerful and militant 
for a weak and submissive neighbour might indeed disturb a leas 
conservative nation than the Chinese; and when to this consfderation is 
added the avowed object of obtaining control over the cotirse of a river 
which rises in Chinese territory and constitutes a channel of communica- 
tion with the sea, it would be strange if Chinese statesmen acquiesced 
calmly m the change. It would have been wiser, perhaps, if they had 
taken up sooner the decided attitude they have now assumed. But 
they are slow to move, and notoriously indifferent to danger while 
it is remote from their doors, When the treaty of 1874 was com- 
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municated to China, in common with other Powers, a ‘protest was 
made that its provisions affected her suzerain rights; but it was 
not till the preparations of the French, last year, gave evidence of 
rénewed activity, that the Peking authorities showed themselves fully 
alive to the urgency of the question. The great vicetoy, Li Hung- 
chang, then memorialized the throne on the subject ; and the. Marquis 
Tseng was instructed to remark, at the French Foreign Office, that 
China had not cebsed to regard Annam as a vassal State; nor, either in 
_ her character as suzerain or neighbour, could she view with indifference 
anything which might alter the international relations of the country. 
THis representations are said to have been received with some degree of 
coolness at the moment; but, judging from the fact of the French troops 
haying recently restored the citadel of Hanoi to the Annamese, it would © 
_ appear that they have not been without ultimate effect.* It has so long 
_ been the fashjon to regard China as an inert’mass, devoid of energy or 
impulse, that it was no doubt thought ‘in the last degree unlikely she | 
would be moved to active-interference on behalf of her tributary. But 
the manner in which, two years ago, she wakened up when threatened 
by Russia in Central Asia, shows that on occasion she can assert her 
dignity, and might even prove a troublesome neighbour to the French in 
Tongking, should they persist in a policy of aggression. There are, how- 
‘aver, not wanting indications that the Ministry of Marine is inclined to 
moderate the energy of its subordinates; so that a solution may yet be 
found which will conciliate all susceptibilities while satisfying the legi- 
timate requirements of French enterprise. The complete and effectual | 
opening of the Red River to foreign trade will moat certainly be insisted 
on; and China will’ no doubt have the wisdom to perceive that her 


‘_ guarantee for the fulfilment of that provision, and for the free develop- 


ment of commerce with Yannan, would be an essential feature in any 
possible arrangement. - It, remains to be seen whether, if the fulfilment 
of these conditions can be ensured; the aspirations of the Saigon Govern- 
ment to political supremacy would still be sustained, or whether it might 
not be judged wiser to discourage a claim for which there would ‘then 
be less motive, and which China seems clearly indisposed to let pass 
unchallenged. a = : eo> 
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* The Freech appear to have withdrawn within the Emits of their concession ab Hanol, 
which they have fortifled; and the Blaok - acoording to late accounts, are mud: to 
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` Red River with a view to select stations for the protection of trade. On the other hand, 
there is an evident hesitation to carry out the extreme policy which has always been 
advocated at ete L Indo-Chtne Française (a newspaper ished in tho, colony 
deplores the halt which ib descries in the forward policy on which the-Government seamed . 
fairly laonched. The Debats (Rept. 10) appears similan y apprehensive lest a Th Pr : 
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PROGRESSIVE JUDAISM. 


W BEN the Science of Religions has been further developed, it will 

probably be recognized that the character of each is determined, 
not only hy its own proper dogmas and spirit, but by those-of the reli- 
gion which it has superseded. Men do not, as they imagine, tear up 
an old faith by the roots, and plant a new one on the same: ground. 
They only cut across the old, and graft the new on its stem. Thus it 
comes to pass, for example, that much of the sap of Roman Paganism 
runs through the pores of Latin Christianity, and much of that of Odin 
worship through those of Teuton and Scandinavian Protestantism. Still 
more certainly does the faith held by an individual man in his earlier 
years dye his mind with its peculiar colour, so that no subsequent con- 
version ever wholly obliterates it, but makes him like a frescoed wall on 
which yellow has been painted over blue, leaving the result, green. 
The tint of Anglican piety may be discerned even beneath a pervert 
Cardinal’s robe. A Romish acolyte, transformed into the most brilliant 
of sceptical essayists, still boasts that the ecclesiastical set of his brain 
enables him “ alone in his century” to understand Christ and St. Francis.” 
A Jew, baptized and become Prime Minister of England, writes novels 
and makes history in the vem of the author of the Book of Esther. 
Beneath the wolf's clothing of the whole pack of modern Secularists, 
Agnoastics, and Atheists, friction reveals (for the present generation, at 
all events) a flock of harmless Christian sheep. 

For this reason, hasty efforts to fuse religious bodies which happen to 
manifest tendencies to doctrinal agreement seem predestined to failure. 
Much else beside mere readiness to pronounce similar symbols of faith 
is needed to gather men permanently into one temple. Amalgamation 


+ “Crest pourquoi, seul dans mon mècle j'ai si comprendre Jésus Christ eb St. Francois 
a’ Ansine.'—Af, Renan, in the Revue da Deux Mordes. 
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attempted prematurely can only result in accentuating those diversities 
` of sentiment which have stronger power to dissever than any intellectual 
affinities have charms to unite, Ecclesiastical schisms are much easier to 
-effect than ecclesiastical coalitions. 

Nevertheleas, the Jevelling of the fences oie have for ages kept 
men of different religions apart is, per se, a matter for such earnest 
Tejoicing that we may well exult at any instance of it, dependently of 
ulterior hopes or projects. Especially must our sympathies with those who 
are thus clearing the ground be quickened when the faith to be dis-immured 
is an old and venerable one, the nearest of all to our own; a faith 
whereof any important modification must be fraught with incalculable 
consequences to the civilized world. The new Reform among the Jews 
is emphatically such a movement—an effort to throw down the high and 
jealous walls behind which Judaism has kept itself m seclusion. The 
gates of the Ghettos which for a thousand years shut in the Jews at 
night in every city in Europe, were not more rigid obstacles to social 
sympathy and intercourse than have been the nation’s own iron-bound 
prejudices and customs, But just as these Ghettos themselyes, so long © 
“ little provinces of Asia dropped into the map of Europe,” have been 
thrown open at last by the growing enlightenment of Christian States, 
so the Jewish moral’walls of prejudice are being cast down by the 
advanced sentiment of cultured Jews. 

The article in the September number of this Ravusw, by Mr. Claude 
Montefiore, entitled “ Is Judaism a Tribal Religion?” gave so lucid and 
temperate an account of this Reform movement that the reader is in 
possession of nearly all that need be known of it within the Jewish 
_ body. Of its bearing on’ the Christian world outside, however, 
Mr. Montefiore has said nothing; and, with some hesitation, I venture 
to take up the subject where he has dropped it, In the following 
‘pages, after briefly re-stating Mr. Montefiore’s position from my own 
point of view, I shall endeavour to trace out some of the consequences 
which may be expected to follow to Christendom should we actually 
behold in our time Judaism emancipated from its tribal limitations, and 
a portion of the Jewish race, with all its marvellous gifts and influences, | 
coming forth as an organised Theistic Church, possessing that which 
the Theisms which have sprung ‘out of Christianity have always sorely 
lacked, a root firmly planted in the deepest soil of history. ; 

It is the speciality of the higher religions to unfold continually new 
germs of tfuth, while the lower ones rémain barren and become over- 
. grown with the rank fungi of myth and fable. I do not speak now of the 
results of external influences bearing on every creed, and tending to 
vivify and fructify it. - Such influences have done much, undoubtedly, 
even for Christianity itself, which has been stirred by all the agencies 
of the Saracen conquests, the classic Renaissance, modern ethics and 
metaphysics, modern physical science, and at last in our time by’ the 
extension of the theological horizon over the broad plains of Kastern 
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sacred literature. I am speaking specially of the prolific power of the 
richer creeds to go on, generation after generation, bringing forth fresh 
golden harvests like the valleys of California. If we look for an 
instance of the opposite barrenness, we shall find it in the worn-out 
religions of China, ice-bound and arid as the desolate plains and craters 
of the moon—the Tae-ping rebellion having been perhaps a solitary 
development of heat caused by the impingement on them of the orb of 
Christianity. If, on the other hand, we seek for a supreme instance of 
fertility we find it in the religion of Nazareth, which seems to enjoy 
perpetual seed-time and perpetual harvest. 

The question is one of more than historical interest : Is Judaism like- 
wise a religion capable of bearing fresh corn and wine -and oil for the 
nations? We know that’ both Christianity and Islam are developments 
of the Jewish idea: the Semitic development (Islam) carrying out its mono- 
theistic doctrine in all its rigidity, but losing somewhat on the moral and 
spiritual side; the Aryan development (Christianity) abandoning the 
strictly monotheistic doctrine, but carrying far forward the moral and 
the spiritual part. But both these Banyan-like branches have struck 
root for themselves, and their growth can no longer be treated as derived 
from the trunk of Judaism. Our problem is: Can Judaism farther 
develop itself along its own lines? Or is it (as generally believed) 
destined to permanent immobility, with no possible future before it, 
save gradual dismemberment. and decay? Shall we best liken it to 
Abraham’s oak at Mamre, whose leaf has not failed after three thou- 
sand years of sun and storm, and when the very levin-bolt of heaven 
has blasted its crown,—-or to the hewn and painted mast of the heavy 
argosy wherein float the fortunes of Israel ? 

There are, it would appear, three parties now existing among modern 
Jews. There is, first, the large Orthodox party, which holds by the 
‘verbal inspiration of the Old Testament and the authority of the 
Talmud.* 

Secondly, there is the party commonly called that of Reformed Jews, 
which separated about forty years ago from the Orthodox by a schism 
analogous to that which cut off the Free Kirk from the Kirk of Scot- 
land. The raisons d'étre of this reform were certain questions of ritual 
(the older ritual having fallen into neglect), and the relinquishment by 
the reforming party of the authority of the Talmud. The progress so 
effected occasioned great heartburnings—now happily extinguished— 
and proceeded no further than these very moderate reforms.t ° 


* The heads of sha sie in England are the venerable Rabbi Nathan Adler and his son 
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- Lastly, there is a third Jewish party, existing chiefly i in Germany and 
America, and amongst the younger generation in England,. of whose 
views Mr, Montefiore is the expounder and advocate. For convenience’ 
‘sake, I shall distinguish it from the older Reformed party by calling it 
the party of the New Reform, or of Broad Church Jews, the analogy 
between its attitude towards Orthodox Judaism-and that of Dean Stanley 
and his friends to the Church of England being singularly close. 
The attitude even of the Orthodox and older Reformed Jews (alike 
for our present purpose) is, theoretically, not wholly unprogressive, not 
necessarily purely tribal. As Mr. Montefiore. has diligently proved from 
their authoritative utterances, they have admitted principles inconsistent 
with stagnant tribalism. They believe that though the ceremontaiem 
of Judaism is for Jews alone, yet the mission of Judaism is to spread 
through all the nations its great central doctrine of the Unity of God. As 
_ Philipsohn (who, it is said, has since somewhat receded om his position) 
observed in his Lectures so far back as 1847 :— 
“ Judaism has never declared itself to be in ita specific form the Teligion of all 
m&nkind, but has asserted itself to be the religion of all mankind in and by the 
religious idea... .. Talmudism iteelf admits that he even who no longer 


observes one law, but who utters as his confession of faith the words ‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God the Eternal is One,’ may be considered still to be a Jew,” 


—Development of the Religious Idea, p. 258. 

As Mr. Montefiore remarks, the saying of the Talmud, “ The pious 
among all nations shall have a place in the world to come,” has become 
a stock quotation, and has been of the utmost value to modern Jewish 
orthodoxy. Thus even this most conservative party amongst the Jews is 
not without a certain expansive principle. It must be admitted, however, 
that it does little or nothing to make that principle practically efficacious, 
and is content to wait for the advent of Messiah to convert the nations by 
miracle without any trouble to Jews to strive to enlighten them before- 
hand. Considering what the Jews for ages have had tobear from those: 
who vouchsafed to try to convert. ‘hem, we may pardon this lack of zeal 
for proselytism as far from unnatural; yet the consequences have been 
. deplorable. He who holds a precious truth concerning eternal things, and 
' fails to feel it to be (as Mrs. Browning says) “like bread at sacrament,” 
to be passed on to those beside him, loses his right to it, and much of his 
profit in it. It is “ treasure hid in a field.” The attitude is anti-social 
and misanthropic of a people who practically say to their neighbours: | 
“We possess the most precious of all truths of which we are the divinely 
commissioned guardians and witnesses. But we do not intend to make 
the smallest effort to share that truth with you, and generations of you 
may go to the grave without it for all we care. We are passive wit- 
nesses, not active apostles. By-and-by, the Messiah will appear and 
convert all who are alive in his time, whether they will or not; but 


distinguished places, have only one synagogue m London, that in Berkeley Street. The 
itargy, di fring cially by amis portant congregation is the Rev. D. Mar A special 
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for the present Christendom is joined to idols, and we shall let it alone.” 
The faith which speaks thus stands self-condemned. If a creed be not 
aggressive and proselytizing, like Buddhiem, Islam, and Christianity, it 
coufeases either mistrust of itself or else misanthropic indifference to 
the welfare of mankind. Thus the Orthodox and the elder Reformed 
Jows have tacitly pronounced their own sentence. 

Turn we now from these to the vigorous new Reform, of which Mr. 
Montefiore speaks in the concluding pages of his weighty and well- 
weighed article. This last is a development of Judaism truly on ifs own 
lines, but yet extending far beyond anything contemplated by the elder 
bodies. ‘To measure it aright we must cast back a glance over the 
path which Judaism traversed in earlier times, and note how completely 
this new and vast stride is a continuance of that march towards higher 
and wider religious truth. 

From the earliest conception of Jahveh as the Tribal God,—a con- 
ception which even Kuenen admits to be native to the race of Israel, and 
untraceable to any other people,—from this conception, which plainly 
assumed the existence of other and rival gods of neighbouring nations, 
it was an enormous step in advance to pass to the idea of One only 
. Lord of all the earth, whose House should be a “ House of prayer for 
all nations,” 

Still vaster was the progress from anthropomorphic and morally im- 
perfect ideas of the character of the tribal God, to the adoration of 
Isaiah’s “ High and Holy One, who inhabiteth eternity,” who dwells in 
the high and holy place with the pure in heart and the contrite. 

Again, there was made a bound forward by Judaism when the earlier 
simple secularism and disbelief of, or indifference to, a future world 
vanished before the belief in Immortality, which grew up in spite of the 
teachings of Antigonus and Sadok, and, after the Dispersion, never faded 
out again. 

And finally, with the Geeta of the Prophetic spirit, Worship 
assumed more its trne forms of praise, confeasion of sin, and thanks- 
giving; and, at the fall of Jerusalem, the bloody sacrifices (long 
limited to the sacred enclosure) came to an end for ever amid the 
smoking ruins. 

These were truly great steps of progress made by Israel of old. But 
the last ‘of them left the nation to carry into ita sorrowful exile an 
intolerable burden of ceremonialism and dusty superstitions, whereof 
the ‘l'almud is now the lumber-room ; and possessed also by an® unhappy 
demon of anti-social pride, which forbade it to extend to, or accept from, 
other nations the right-hand of human brotherhood. The Jews did not 
go out from Jerusalem as the little band of Christian missionaries had 
gone, eager -to scatter their new wealth of truth among the nations, 
and, though stoned and crucified by those whom they sought to 
bless, yet ever after by their children’s children to be revered and 
canonized. The Jews went out as misers of truth, holding their fall 
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bags of treasure hid ir their breasts, Nor in the ages following the 
Dispersion, while Christianity diverged further and further from pure 
Theism, and through Mariolatry and Hagiolatry sank well-nigh to, 
polytheism and idolatry, do we ever once hear of an attempt by any 
Jewish teacher, even by such a man as Maimonides, to call back the 
wandering nations by proclaimmg in their ears the. “ schema 7. 


a The Lord your God the Eternal is One.” Before the expulsion kom - 


Palestine, for a brief period, Judaism (as one of its bitterest enemies has 
recently remarked) showed promise of becoming a proselytixing creed, 
“when under the influence of Greek philosophy and other liberalixing 
influences it was tending’ from the condition of a tribal to that of a 
universa] creed. But Plato succumbed to the Rabbins. Judaism fell 
back for eighteen centuries into rigid tribalism ; and, as Lord Beacons- 
field cynically said of it, has ever since ‘no more sought to make converts 
than the House of Lorda? ”* ` 

At last the long pause in the progress of Judaism, considered as a 


. religion, seema drawing to an end, and we may hail its present advance- 


as the continuance of that noble niarch which the Jewish race began to 
the music of Miriam’s timbrel. 
This last step forward of Reformed Judaism consists, according to. 


| Mr. Montefiore, in “the struggle now consciously and now unconscionaly. 


maintained to emancipate the Jewish faith from every vestige of tribalism, 
and to enahrine its wholly catholic doctrines in a wholly catholic 
form.” This end is to be pursued through “the DENATIONALIZATION of 
the Jewish religion by setting aside all the rules and‘ceremonies which 


~ do not possess an essentially religious character, or are maintained merely 


for the sake of the national, as distinct from the religious, unity.” 
The following are the modes in which he proposes to follow a this- 


programme :— 
1. Reformed Judaism gadoni the Messianic hope. Tt neither 


` desires nor expects the coming of Messiah; and the re-settlement of the 


Jews in Palestine as a nation it regards as a retrogression towards 
tribalism.t 2. It rejects the theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
Old Testament, nor. does it recognize the perfection and immutability of 
the law contained within the Pentateuch. 8. It rejects the theory of a 
Divine tradition recorded in the Mischna, and does not admit the 


` authority of the Talmudic laws. 4. It puts aside as no longer binding 


all the legal, hygienic, and agrarian ordinances of the Pentateuch, to- 
gether with the laws relating to marriages and to the Levites. 5. It. 
cuts down the feasts and fasts to the Sabbath, the Passover, and four 
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others. 6. It adopts the vernacular of each country for a larger or 
smaller part of the service of the synagogue, instead of retaining the 
whole in Hebrew. ` 

Beside these six great changes there are, we find, two others looming 
in the distance. Mr. Montefiore tells us that Reformed Judaism still 
- regards the rite of circumcision as binding, though several distinguished 
reformers (notably Geiger) have recommended that proselytes should 
not be required to adopt it. Of the change of the Sabbath day from 
Saturday to Sunday Mr. Montefiore does not speak, but I am informed 
that the transference of the holy day has already been made by one 
synagogue in Berlin, which holds its servicos on the Sunday, and by 
many independent Jewish men of business; and that it is very much 
desired in some other quarters. The difficulty attendant on this change 
obviously is, that it would prove so favourable to the interesta of Jews 
in a worldly sense that, if adopted, the charge of worldly motives is 
certain to be brought against those who advocate it. 

These then, m brief, are the negations of Reformed Judaism. On 
the positive side, it reaffirms those dogmas which are the kernel of 
Judaism -—“‘the Unity of God; His just judgment of the world; the 
free relation of every man to God; the continual progress of humanity ; 
the immortality of the soul; and the Divine election of Israel” (under- 
stood to signify that the Jews, under the will of God, possess a specific 
religious mission not yet entirely fulfilled). As to the observances of 
Reformed Judaism, the framework of life and habit under which it pro- 
poses to exist, “they will.remain distinctively Jewish, and must not bear 
the mere stamp of nineteenth century religious opinion.” The Jewish 
Reformer thus, like many another Radical, is an aristocrat at heart, and 
shrinks from descending to the level of a parvenue faith. In my humble 
jodgment, he is entirely right in this decision. So long as he places 
the interests of truth and honesty above all, he cannot do better than 
hold fast by everything which reminds himself and the world of his 
glorious pedigree through a hundred generations of worshippers of 
Jehovah. 

The extent to which such reformation as that now sketched prevails 
at this hour amongst Jews is dificult to ascertain. The movement has 
been going on for some time, and yet counts but a moderate number of 
adherents, chiefly, as I have ssid, German and American Jews. Nay, 
what is most unhopefal, the disease of religious indifference, that moral 
phylloxera which infests the choicest spiritual vineyards, i$, as Mr. 
Montefiore tells us, working its evil way amongst the broader-minded 
Jews, as it works (we know too well) amongst the broader-minded 
Christians. To unite depth of conviction with width of sympathy has 
ever been a rare achievement. “Tout comprendre sera tout pardonner,” 
may be rendered in intellectual matters, “to find truth everywhere is to 
contend for it nowhere.” 

There is good room to hope, PONENT, that if some fall out of the ranks, 
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tho Reformed party will yet possess enough energy, vigour, and cohesion 
to make its influence ere long extensively felt; and we may welcome 
as of excellent omen the adhesion of so important a young champion 
as the writer of the article which has furnished the subject of these 
comments. Mr. Claude Monteflore’s announced intention of ‘entering 
(if accepted) the Jewish Ministry, and thus devoting his manifestly high 
abilities, his calm judgment, and his ripe scholarship, with all the in- 
fluence of his position, to the cause of such a reform as he has described, 


<- can scarcely fail to prove an immense addition to its chances of success. 


“Great religious movements are not the work of one man; but they rarely 
succeed till the soul of one man enters into them and leads them. 
Poasibly—but it is far too soon to speculate—the hour for the oe 
tion of Judaism has come; and the Reformer. 

It is a startling prospect this which has been opened before us. If any- 
thing sesmed fixed in-the endless flux of nations and religions, it was the 
half-petrified religion of the Jew. That the stern figure which we have 
beheld walking alone down the long procession of history, should come 
at last and take a place beside his brothers is Bard to pionta; We live 
im a time when— 
| apie oe a 
Every solid body is“threatened with disintegration, and the new 
powers of cohesion, if such there are to be, have scarcely | come into play. 
But of all changes fraught with momentous consequences none could well 
be more important than that of a stripping off of its tribal gaberdine 
by Judaism, and its adoption of “a law fit for law universal.” The old 
fable is realized. The wind and hail of persecution blew and pelted the 
Jew for a thousand years, and he only drew his cloak closer around him: 
The sunshine of prosperity and sympathy has shone upon him, and lo! 
his mantle is already dropping from his shoulders. 

Let us for the present treat the matter as a grand project standing 
on a certain basis of accomplished fact, and let us endeavour to 
estimate the value of a Reformation of Judaism, such as Juther 
accomplished for Christianity. In the first place, it is, I conceive, 
the sole chance for the permanent continuance of the Jewish religion ~ 
that it should undergo some such regeneration. If the proposed 
Reform perish in the bud, Orthodox Judaism will doubtless survive for — 
some generations, but according to the laws which govern human 
institutiofis its days are numbered. In former times, when every nation ` 
in Europe held aloof from its neighbours in fear and jealousy, it was 
‘possible for alien tribes, like the Jews and gipsies, to move among all, hold- 
ing rigidly to their own tribal alliances and observances; hated and 
mistrusted indeed, but scarcely more so than their Christien next-door 
neighbours. But now that Christian nations are all blending together 
under the influence of perpetual intercourse, and their differences of 
belief, governments, costumes, habits, and ideas effacing themstlyea year 
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by year, the presence of a non-fasing, non-intermarrying, separatist raco, 
.—a race brought by commerce into perpetual friction with all the rest,— 
becomes an intolerable anomaly. 

For once Mr. Goldwin Smith was in the right in this controversy, 
when he remarked that “the least sacred of all races would be that 
which should persistently refuse to come into the allegiance of 
humanity.” 

The Jews have shown themselves the sturdiest of mankind, but the 
influences brought to bear on them now are wholly diferent from those 
which they met with such stubborn courage of old. Political ambition, 
80 long utterly closed to them, but to which from henceforward Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career must evermore prove a spur; pleasure and self- 
indulgence, to which their wealth is an ever ready key; the scepticism 
and materialism of the time, to which their acute and positive minds 
seom to render them even more liable than their contemporaries,—these 
are not the elements out of which martyrs and confessors are made. A 
reformed, enlightened, world-wide creed, which a cultivated gentleman 
may frankly avow and defend in the salons of London, Paris, Berlin,or New 
York, and in the progress of which he may feel some enthusiasm,—a creed- 
which will make him free to adopt from Christianity all that he recog- — 
nizes in it of spiritually lofty and morally beautiful,—such a creed may ` 
have a future before it of which no end need be foreseen. But for 
unreformed Judaism there cau be nothing in store but the gradual 
dropping away of the ablest, the most cultured, the wealthiest, the men 
of the world and the men of the study—the Spinozas, the Heines, the 
Disraelis—and the persistence only for a few generations of the more 
ignorant, fanatical, obscure, and poor. 

Again, besides giving to Judaism a new lease of life, the Reform 
projected will undoubtedly do much to extinguish that passion of 
Judenhasse which is the disgrace of Eastern Christendom, and the 
source of such manifold woes to both races. The root of that 
passion is the newly awakened sense (to which I have just referred) 
of impatience at the exigtence of a nation within every nation, having 
separate interests of its own and a solidarity between its members, 

- ramifying into every trade, profession, and concern of civil life. Were 
this solidarity fo be relinquished, and the mutual secret co-operation 
of Jews® reduced to auch natural and fitting friendliness as erists 
between Scotchmen in England, and were it to become common for 
Jows to marry Christianst and discuss freely with Christians their 


+ Asan example of this I can mention the following fact, All the Jewish journals in 
Germany Pona nine out of ten of eIl the n pers in the oountry) support « oe tam 
cruel practicos. And why? It has nothing to do with religion, nothing to do with finance, 
nothing to do with any matter wherein Jews have a different interest from other people. 
The key to this mystery is mmply that seven or eight of the most guilty persons are Jews. 
This ‘‘clandestine manipulation of the pres’ and tribe-union for purposes disconnected 
with tribal interests, constitutes a obal, and necessarily creates antagonism and disgust. 
Nothing of this kind oan be laid at the door of English Jews, and it is much to be wished 
that they would expostulate with their brethren on ita embittering effects abroad. 

+ It is said that quite recently at least twenty Unitarian women hare married Jews in 
Manchester, and haymg ado Judaism, have taken a realcus part in the affairs of the 
synagogue. 
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respective views,—were this to. happen, mutual respect and sympathy 
would very quickly supersede mutual prejudice and mistrust. After two 
generations of such Reformed Judaism the memory of the difference of 
race would, I am persuaded, be reduced to that ‘pleasant interest wheré- 
with we trace the ancestry of some of our eminent statesmen to “ fine 
old Quaker families,” or remark that some of our most brilliant ‘men 
‘of letters have in their veins the marvellous Huguenot blood.* - 

It is superfluous to add that the Jewish people, thus thoroughly 
adopted into the comity of European nations, and Judaism recog 
nized as the great and enlightened religion of that powerful and ubiquitous 
race, the true mission of Judaism, as taught by Bible and Talmud— 
that of holding up the torch of monotheistic truth to the world—would 
‘begin its practical accomplishment. The Latin nations in parti- 
cular, to whom religion has presented itself hitherto in the guise of eccle- 
siasticism and hagiolatry, and who are fast verging into blank ‘materialism 
as the sole alternative they know, would behold at last, with inevitable 
respect, a simple and noble worship, at once historical and philosophic, - 
without priestly claims, and utterly at war with every form of monasti- 
cism and superstition, The impression on ‘these, and even on the Northern’ 
nations, of such a spectacle could not be otherwise than elevating, and 
possibly, in the Divine order of the world, might be the means whereby 
the tide of faith, so long ebbing out in dismal scepticism, should flow 
once more up the rejoicing shores. 

Even if this be too much to hope, I cannot ‘doubt that many 
Christian Churches will draw valuable lessons from the presence 
amongst them of a truly reformed Judaism. Especially in these days 
of irreverence, of finikin Ritualism on one side, and Salvation Army 


* J cannot but think that too much has bean made, particularly under the inflnenge of 
the modern mania for “heredity,” of the exceptional character of the Jewish race. Of 
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rowdyism on the other, it would be a measureless advantage to be 
summoned to revert in thought to the solemn and awe-inspired tone of 
Hebrew devotion which still breathes in the services of the synagogue. 
Tt has been a loss to Christians as well as to Jews that these services 
have hitherto been conducted in Hebrew.* Had the synagogue 
services in London been conducted in the English language, I believe 
thet many of the popular misapprehensions concerning Judaism 
would never have existed, and the impression of profound reverence 
which the prayers convey would have reacted advantageously on 
Christian worship—too liable to oscillate between formalism and 
familiarity.+ 

I am bound to add, on the other side, that it appears to me there ~ 
are some very great advantages on the side of Christianity of which it 
behoves reforming Jews to take account. These are not matters of 
dogma, but of sentiment; and not only may they be appropriated by 
_ Jews without departing by a hair’s-breadth from their own religious 

platform, but they may every one be sanctioned (if any sanction be 
needed for them) by citations from the Hebrew Scriptures themselves. 
The great difference between Judaism and Christianity on their moral 
and spiritual sides, in my humble judgment, is, that the piety and 
charity, acattered like grains of gold through the rock of Judaism, 
were by Christ’s burning spirit fused together, and cast mto golden 
coin to pass from hand to hand. Jews have continually challenged 
Christians to point to a single precept in the Gospel which has 
not its counterpart in the Old Testament. They are perhaps in the 
right, and possibly no such isolated precept can be found differentiating 
the two creeds; but both by that which it left aside, and by that 
which it chose out and emphasized, has Christianity become, practically, a 
new system of ethics and religion. 

To these three things in Christianity I would direct the attention 
of Jewish reformers :— 

The Christian idea of love to God. 

The Christian idea of love to Man. 

The Christian sentiment concerning Immortality. 

For the first, far be it from me to wrong the martyr race by a 
‘doubt that thousands of Jews have nobly obeyed the First Great 
Commandment of the Law (given in Deuteronomy vi. 4, as well as 
repeated by Christ) and “loved the Lord their God with all their heart 
and soul and strength,’ even to the willing sacrifice of their lives 
through fidelity to Him. The feelings of loyalty entertained by a Jew 
in the old days of persecution to the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob” must have been often a master-passion, as fervid as it was deep- 


* The congregations use Prayer-books with the vernaoular in columns. 

+ I refer especially to the magnifioent service forthe Day of Atonement as used in the 
Reformed § 6. ‘There are also many noble prayers in the collection of Sabbath and 
other services for various festivals, The whole liturgy is majestic, though mene rane de- 
flolent as regards the expression of spiritual aspiration. 
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rooted. But alongside of this hereditary loyalty to the God and King 
of Israel, it seems might well grow somewhat of that tender personal 
” piety which springs- from the Evangelical idea of God as holding 
personal relations with each devout and forgiven soul. _ Let me explain © 
the difference as I understand it. 

Religions are all either endogenous or exogenous,—growing from 
"without or growing from within. There are religions which start with 
‘the idea of a Tribe, a Church,—a corporate body of some kind,—which 

is supposed to have entered into a certain relation or “ covenant”: 
with God, or to have been divinely chosen or ordained by Him, From 
this tribe, or church, or body-corporate, each member is supposed to 
‘draw his spiritual life and privileges; and if excommunicated, he suffers 
spiritual death. On the other hand, religions of an opposite character 
start with the idea of the individual Soul, The man or woman is, first 
and before all things, by birth and nature a child of God, and capable 
of entering directly into personal relations with Him by prayer and 
penitence. Then the soul joins with other souls, its brothers of the 
` game tribe, or the same church, or even the same humanity, in the 
‘worship of the common Father of all,’ The life of the soul is nourished 
and aided by such social worship, but it is not supposed to have been 
derived from it, nor to be liable to perish without it. The man may be 
utterly alone; he may be denounced, forsaken, and excommunicated, 
and yet he may be able justly to say: “I am not alone, for the Father 
is with me.’ 

.. Of these two .theories ‘of religion Judaism has hitherto held the 
former. It has been essentially a corporate religion; and to be “ cut 
- from the congregation,” like Spinoza, has been deemed tantamount 

to spiritual destruction., It is surely time that Reformed Judaism 

should now adopt the far higher theory of religious individualism, and - 
teach men to seek those sacred private. and personal. relations with 
the Lord of Spirits which, when once enjoyed, cause the notions of - 
any mere corporate privileges-to appear childish, Had the deep 
éxperiences which belong to such personal piety been often felt by 
modern Jews (as they certainly were by many of the old Psalmists), it 
could not have happened’ that modern Jewish literature should have 
been so barren as it is of devotional works and of spiritual poetry. Toa. 
serious reverential spirit (a sentiment far above the level of that of the . 
majority of Christians) Jews too rarely, I infer, join those more ardent- 
religious affections and aspirations which it is the glory of Christianity 
to inspire- in the hearts of her saints. Had they known these feelings 
vividly.and often, we must have had a Jewish Thomas à Kempis, a 


` Jewish St. Theresa, a Jewish Tauler, Fénélon, Taylor, Wesley. It will 


not suffice to say in answer that ‘Jews did not need such treatises - 
of devotion and such hymns of ecstatic piety, having ‘always possessed 

the noblest of the world in thoir own Scriptures. Feelings which really” 
rise to the flood do not keep in the river-bed for a thousand years. — i 
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Again, the Christian idea of Love to Man seems to possess a certain 
element of tenderness not perceptible in Jewish philanthropy. Jews are 
splendidly charitable, not alone to their own poor, but also to Christians. 
Their management of their public and private charities has long been 
recognized as wiser and more liberal than that of Christians at home or 
abrdad. ‘They are faithful and affectionate husbands and wives; peculiarly 
tender parents; pious children; kindly neighbours. The cruel wrongs 
of eighteen centuries have neither brutalized nor embittered them. 
Well would it be if whole classes of drunken, wife-beating Englishmen 
would take example by them! But of certain claims beyond these, 
claims always recognized by Christian teachers, and occasionally 
practically fulfilled by Christian men and women—the claims of the 
erring to be forgiven, of the fallen to be lifted out of. the mire— 
Jews have not, it would seem, taken account. ‘The parable of the Lost 
‘Sheep is emphatically Christian; and among Christians only, so far as 
I am aware, are there active agencies at work to seek and save ruined 
women, drunkards, criminals, the “ perishing and dangerous classes.” 
Mary Magdalene did well to weep over the feet.of Christ. Only Christ 
brought into the world compassion for her and for those like her, And 
for the forgiveness.of enemies also, the Christian spirit, if not absolutely 
unique, is yet supreme. ‘The very core of the Christian idea fitly found 
its expression in the words on the Cross, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” That divinest kind of charity which 
renounces all contest for rights, and asks not what it is bound to do, but 
what it may be permitted to do, to bless and serve a child of God—that 
= charity may, I think, justly be historically named Christian. Of course, 
every pure Theism is called on to teach it likewise. 

With regard to women the attitude of Judaism is peculiar. It has 
always recognized some “ rights of women,” and has never fallen into 
the absurdity of cherishing mental or physical weakness in women as 
honourable or attractive. As Mrs. Cyril Flower (then Miss Constance 
de Rothschild) showed in an interesting article published some years 
- ago, the “ Hebrew Woman,” so magnificently described in the last 
chapter of Proverbs, has always been the Jewish ideal: “ Strength and 
honour are her clothing. She openeth her mouth with wisdom.” No 
jealousy, but on the contrary, joyful recognition, awaited in each age 
the vigorous actions of Miriam and Deborah, of Judith and Esther, and 
of the mother of the seven martyrs in the Book of Maccabees. Jewish . 
marriages (till quite recently formed always on Eastern rather’ than on 
the Western system) are proverbially faithful and affectionate, and the 
resolution of Jews never to permit their wives to undertake labour . 
outside their homes (such as factory work and the like) has undoubtedly 
vastly contributed to the health and welfare of the nation. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, something appears to be Jacking in Jewish feeling 
concerning women. ‘Too much of Oriental materialism still lingers. 
Too little of Occidental chivalry and romance has yet arisen. In this 
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respect, strange to say, the East is prose, the West pottry. The rela- 
tions of men and women, above all of husband and wife, cannot be 
ranked as perfect till some halo of tender reverence be added to sturdy 
goodwill and fidelity.* ` 

And beyond their human brethren and sisters, Christians have found 
. (it is one of those late developments of the fertile Christian idea of which 
I have spoken) that the humbler races of living creatures have also 
élaims upon us——moral claims founded on the broad basis of the right 
of simple sentiency to be spared needless pain; religious claims founded 
on the touching relation which we, God’s often-forgiven children, bear 
to “the unoffending creatures which He loves.” This tender develop- 
ment of Christianity, and the discovery consequent on it, that “ he 
“prayeth well who loveth well, both man and bird and beast,” is assuredly 
worthy of the regard of those Reformers who would make J udaism an 
universal religion. Semitic literature has hitherto betrayed a hardness 
‘and poverty on this side which it is needful should now be remedied, if 

- Judaism is to ride on the full tide of Aryan sympathies. 

And, lastly, the Christian sentiment concerning Immortality deserves, 
perhaps, some special attention from Reforming Jews. The adoption of 
the dogma of a Future Life has scarcely even yet, after some fifty gene- 

` vations, imprinted on the Jewish mind the fall consciousness of 


“That greab world of t which lies 
Behind all Muman is 


Jews have, it would appear, essentially the esprit positif. They are 
. content to let the impenetrable veil hang between their eyes and the 
future world——-that veil which the Aryan soul strives impatiently, age 
after age, to`tear away, or on which it throws a thousand phantasms 
,from the magic-lanthorn of fancy. Millions of Christians have lived 
with their “treasures” truly placed in that world where moth atd. rust 
‘do not corrupt, nor thieves break through and steal. Especially have the , 
bereaved, amongst us dwelt on earth with their hearts already in heaven 
, where their beloved ones await them. To too great an extent, no doubt, 
has this “other-worldliness” been carried, especially amongst ascetics;. 
but on the whole, the firm anchorage of Christian souls beyond the tomb 
has been the source of infinite comfort and infinite, elevation. Of this 
sort of projection of tho spirit into the darkness, this rocket-throwing 
of ropes of faith over the deeps of destruction, whereby the mourner’s 
sinking soul is saved and reinstated——the Jewish consciousness seems 
yet scareely cognizant. Perhaps these days of grey mental fog, are 
not those wherein any one is likely to find his faith in immortality 
.quickened. Aa Dr. Johnson complained that he was “injured” 
.by every man who did not believe all that he believed, so each of 


us finds his hope of another life chilled by the doubts which, like ice- -- 


bergs, float in the seas of thought we are traversing. But for those 
Jews who thoroughly accept the dogma of immortality, it would surely 


* See this affectingly brought out in that charming book, “The Jews of Barnow.” 
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be both a happiness and a source of moral elevation to give to such a 
stupendous fact its true place in the perspective of existence. There is 
infinite difference between the mole-like vision which sees nothing beyond 
the grass-roots and the worms of earth, though dimly aware of a world 
of sunlight above, and the eagle glance which can measure alike things 
near and afar; between the man who counts his beloved dead as lost to 
him because he beholds and hears and touches them no more, and the man 
who can say calmly amid his sorrow :— 


‘* Take them, thou great eternity ! 
Our little life is but a gust, 

Which bends the branches of thy tree, 

And trails its blossoms in the dust.’ 


Turning now from the results on Judaism itself and on Christianity 
at large, ofa great Jewish Reformation, we may indulge in some reflec- 
tions on the possible bearings of such an event on that not inconsiderable 
number of persons who, all over Europe, are hanging loosely upon, or 
dropping silently away from, the Christian Churches. ‘J am not speaking 
of those who become Atheists or Agnostics, and renounce all interest in 
religion, but of those who pass into phases of belief which may be broadly 
classed under the head of Theism. These persons believe still in God 
and in the life to come, and hold tenaciously by the moral and spiritual 
part of Christianity, perhaps sometimes feeling its beauty and truth more 
vividly than some orthodox Christians who deem the startling, miraculous, 
and “apocalyptic” part to constitute the essence of their faith. Bnt this 
“apocalyptic part,” and all which Dr. Martineau has called the “ Messianic 
mythology,” they have abandoned. Of the number of these persons it 
is hard to form an estimate. Some believe that the Churches are all 
honeycombed by them, and that a panic would follow could a census of 
England be taken in a Palace of Truth. Not a few in the beginning 
and middle of this century quitted their old folds, and under the names 
of “Unitarians,” “Free Christians,” and ‘‘Theists,’” have thenceforth 
stood confessedly apart. * But of late aah the disposition to make any 
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ie and were Hepp afterwards an to warship a maisertblo littl Pri of a 
and told, ‘‘These be thy Gods, O Israel!” cag, one would think, have felt the same 
sense of bathos which we experience when we are solemnly assured these dciences and arts 
are henoetorth our ‘‘Religon.” A drowning man proverbially eae at straws, and 

people who feel themselves winking in the oọoœan of Atheism seize on every spar whioh 
oaa andar tielt hana and ory, ‘‘ Wo may float yet awhile by this” Noone can blame 
them for trying to do ac; Fee ee ene apet all the world to recognize as an 
ironclad the area hich they nit astride. 

Among the ‘‘ ee as he is pleased to call them, of which he has brought 
us in (some of which are not res p and none of which are proporly Religions), 
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y selected, and belong indeed to an archaio théal ilies & But they ware 
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external schism has apparently died away. The instinct, once universal, to 


build a new nest for each brood of faith seems perishing amongst us. The 
Church-forming spirit, sọ vigorous of old in Christianity and in Buddhism, 


is visibly failing, and making way for new phases of development, of | — 


which the Salvation Army may possibly afford us a-sample. Among 
cultivated people subtle discrimination of differences, and fastidiousness 


_ as regards questions of taste, are indefinitely stronger than that desire 


for a common worship which, in the breasts of our forefathers, who- 


. “rolled the psalm to wintry skies,” and dared death merely to pray to- 


gether, must have amounted to a passion. Englishmen generally still 


“cling to public worship, but it_is chiefly where an ancient liturgy 


supplies by old and holy words a dreamy music of devotion, into which 
each feels at liberty to weave his own thoughts. Where the demand is 
made for prayers which shall definitely express the faith and aspirations 
of the modern- minded worshipper, there the subtleties and the fastidious- 
ness come into play, and instead of being drawn together, men sorrow- 
folly discover that they are made conscious by common worship of a 


_ hundred discrepancies of opinion, a thousand disharmonies of taste and — 
- feeling. In all things we men and women of the modern Athens are, - 
= not “too superetitious,” but too critical; and.in` religion, which neces- 


sarily touches us most vitally, our critical spirit threatens to paralyze us 
with shyness. The typical English gentleman and lady of to-day is at | 
the opposite pole of sentiment in this respect from’the Arab who kneels 
on his carpet, on the crowded deck for his evening orison, or of the 


‘Italian contadina, who tells her beads before the wayside Madonna. 


Doubtless, here is one reason among many why such multitudes remain 
without any definite place in the religions of the land. They hang 
` languidly about the old hive, feebly humming now and then, but feeling © 
no impulse to swarm, and finding no queen-spirit to lead them to an- 
‘other home, where they might build their proper cells and make theis 
own honey. : 

But whether embodied in any religious sect or Church, or hanging loosely 
upon one, the persons of whom we have been speaking, as believers in God 
and in the spiritual but not the apocalyptic side of Christianity,— 
Chrisitan Theists, as we may best call them,—are of course nearer in a 
theological point of view than any others to those Reformed Jews-—Jewish 
Thetsts—of whom Mr. Montefiore has informed us. The intellectual 
creeds of each, in fact, might, without much concession on either side, be 
reduced to identical formule, Now Christian Theists have hitherto wanted 
a fallying point, and have been taunted with the lack of any historic 
ser rea e A, 


super-mundane, intelligent, and teous Persen—in other words, of GOD. It 
contented God “mainly above Nature,” ata the author of A book says must henoc-- 


bo aan “ y m Naturo” (‘Na ipo, pals 160). or &dmirable 
‘potas, however , of the modern artist, who would rather ve paijted a good picture than. : 
his duty, and of the modern «man of science who, ‘‘oansumed by the passion oE, 


research,” “righi and wrong become meaningiess worda,” see p 120. 
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basis for their religion. Why (it will be asked by many) should not 
this Reformed Judaism afford such a rallying-point, and the grand old 
foundations laid by Mosés support a common temple of Christian and 
Jewish Theism ? i 

It may prove that such a consummation may be among the happy 
re-unitings and reconstructions of the far future. But for the present hour, 
and for the reasons I have given in the beginning of this paper, I do not 
believe it can be near at hand; and I am quite sure that it would be the 
extreme of unwisdom to hamper and disturb the progress of Reformed 
Judaism along its own lines by any hasty efforts at amalgamation with 
outsiders, who would bring with them another order of religious habits 
and endless divergencies of opinion. 

Let Reformed Judaism re-light the old golden candlestick, and set it 
aloft, and it will give light unto all which are in the house—not only 
the House of Israel, but in the House of Humanity. A glorious future 
may in God’s Providence await such purified, emancipated Judaism. It 
is true it may not exhibit the special form of religion which one party 
or another amongst us altogether desires to see extended in the world. 
Some radical reformers who sympathize in its general scope, would wish 
to find it stripping off altogether its Jewish character, and torn up from 
the root of Mosaism.. Many more, orthodox Christians, mill undervalue 
it, because it shows no indication of a tendency to adopt from Chris- 
tianity such doctrines as the Trinity, the Incarnation, or the Atonemcnt, 
even while on the spiritual side it is imbued with the essential ideas of 
him whom it will donbtless recognise as the great Jewish Rabbi and 
Prophet, Jesus of Nazareth. But it is not for us to seek to modify, 
scarcely even to criticize, such a movement as this. A respectful 
interest and a hopeful sympathy seem to me the only sentiments where- 
with Christians and Christian Theists should stand aside and watch this 
last march forward of that wondrous patriarchal ‘faith, whereof Chris- 
tianity itself is the first-born son, and Islam the younger, and which now 
in the end of the ages prepares to cross a new Jordan, and take 
possession of a new Holy Land. 

Frances Power Conse. 


“SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS.” 


A REJOINDER * 


‘ FTER two months of incubation an endeavour has been made to ` 
farnish the public with an antidote to the baneful disclosures 
regarding the conduct of British officials in Egypt contained in the 
pamphlet with the above title published last July. The reply comes 
from one who from short residences in Egypt knows all the views, and 
accepts all the sophisms, of the European officials, and neither knows nor, 
in sooth, appears to care to know, anything as to the opinions of the 
Egyptians themselves, At the same time the honesty of his convictions 
is conspicuous. The unsupported assumptions of which. the first part. of 
his essay consists, and from which he proceeds to reason as if they were - 
 axiomatit truths, are merely an echo of the specious fallacies by which | 
our Officials abroad endeavour only too successfully to deceive both 
themselves and the British nation, by throwing a moral gloss over their . 
self-interested dealings with native races. That his own fellow country- 
"men in Egypt generally hold certain views of the advantages secured. to 
Egypt by their presence is to Mr. Amos completely convincing of the 
fact. The difference in judicial value between interested and disinterested 
testimony does not occur tb his mind. Hence he gravely lays a charge 
of unfair suppression of valuable evidence (page 628), because a enloginm 
by an official on himself and his department has not been quoted in the 
pamphlet? 

From the reviewer's complete acceptance of the views current among 
his countrymen in Egypt, it.is obvious tHat, in his opinion, a British 
official need not even be suspected of the ordinary weaknesses of human 
nature. Probably he would consider it quite an irrelevant fact that 
every European from whom, when in Egypt, he drew his inspiration, 
occupied a falss position, the pay, patronage, and power of which were 

* Beo CONTEMPORARY Ravusw for October, 1882. 
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directly enhanced, the more the European Powers who supported him 
could be convinced of the corruptness of the Egyptians, from their roler 
downwards, and of their total incompetence to manage their own affairs. 
He would not admit that it is unnecessary to impute dishonesty to such 
officials—that it is enough to remember that they are human—in order 
greatly to discredit their views, when given in support of a policy in 
which they are personally so vitally interested; whereas, on the other 
hand, their admiasions adverse to such policy will, on the ordinary prin- 
ciples of evidence, be entitled to all credence. 

Our reviewer’s opening sentences show that he deems it in the last 
degree improbable that British officials would ever wish to suppress 
evidence that told against themselves. If they do hide away evidence 
of their own doings from the knowledge of the public, it is not to screen 
themselves, but from a justifiable desire to teach meddlesome pam- 
, phleteers a salutary lesson.. Officials are themselves the best judges as 
to how much of their conduct should be submitted to public scrutiny. 
If Parliament would like to know what they detemnine to place beyond 
ita ken, so much the worse for Parliament ! 

It is only necessary to summarise, on the one hand, the points dealt 
with in the pamphlet, and, on the other, those dealt with in Mr. Amos’s 
review of it, in order to see how few of its main positions he has even 
alluded to, and consequently how few of its conclusions would be overset 
were all his assumptions and criticisms accepted as gospel truths. The 
leading points held as demonstrated in the pamphlet, are :— 


1, That a debt of about £90,000,000 has been imposed on Egypt by 
European speculators, in consideration of which ‘only about £45,500,000 were 
even nominally recaived. : 

2. That all the money received has already been .repaid by Egypt, together 
with interest at 6 per cent. OS igs tiers | 
8. That nevertheless, even under the reduced terms fixed by the Khedive’s 
Law of Liquidation in the year 1880, the people of Egypt have still to pay 
annually about 8 per cent. interest on the amount of money actually received 
and iy ee and that this burden has to be borne substantially in perpetuity, ns 

no sinking fund exists for the reduction of the greater part of the debt. 

4. That, with the exception of £16,000,000 spent on the Suex Canal, no part 
of the £45,500,000 above mentioned has been spent in the improvement of the 
country, the whole of the remainder having been lost or paid away as interest, 
and thet consequently the annual abstraction from the country of something like 
half its revenues, in payment of interest, without a return of any kind whatever, 
is an object diametrically opposed to the good of the Egyptian people. 

5, That the European Control was established solely to carry wut the above 
injurious object. 

6. That the action of the Controlin making the poor cultivators provide the 
vast sums required, while allowing their own countrymen to remain exempt 
from taxation, and providing them with highly-paid posts all over the country, 
has given the tian people grave cause for discontent. 

7. That ial cause of discontent has been given to the cultivatora of t 
by their having been, with only a mere mockery of compensation, deliberately 

eted by a European Commission out of the valuable right to a perpetual 
reduction of 50 per cent. of their land rant, which they had purchased under an 
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énactment called the Law of Moukabala, at a cost of 217,000,000 in hard cash, 
~ all of which was paid to the bondholders and never refunded. ~ 

8..That the sole ground’ on which England and Franoe have based their 
claim to interfere with the finances of Egypt—vix., that International Engagements 
exist, which bind the tian State to commit its revenues to the churge of a 
' Eúropean Control, is false in fact. 

9. That, nevertheless, resting solely on the pretenoe of such Torsion 
Engagements the two Powers, in Jahùary of the`present year, absolutely refused — 
to allow the Egyptian Chamber of Delegates to vote their own Budget. - 

10.. That although the Chamber, with great moderation, pledged themselves 
to axclude altogether from their cognizance the one half of the Budget—viz., 
_ that which deals with those revenues which have been essignad for the payment 
of the interest on the Debt, the two Powers would not allow them even to voto 
the other half, which provides funds for the internal Administration, lest the Dele- 
gates might thereby be enabled to dismiss some Europeans from the service of the 
` State, or to reduce thar enormous salaries. ; 

11. That this most unreasonable refusal caused the Chamber to force the 
Khédive to appoint a National Ministry in February last. 

12. That the two Powers thereupon ted an ultimatum, demanding the 
resignation of this National and the exile of Arabi Pasha, with a full 


~~ 


£ 


knowledge that its terms would be rejected, and that hostilities would follow; -- 


and that therefore the recent armed intervention. by the Britiah nation was really 
directed against the Parliament of Egypt for voting its own Düdget, and not 
against Arabi Pasha for any military action whatever. 

18. That. our- officials in. Egypt have systematically deotived the Home 
Government as to the real state of National feeling in that country, being bent ` 
chiefly on maintaining their hold on ita internal administration, and retaining lucra- 
tive salaries, patronage, and privileges, and that the blame ‘which attaches both 
to the present Government and that of the late Lord Beaconsfield chiefly oon- 


', gists in thbir haying allowéd themselves to be thus deceived by. interested" 


officials. 
- The points urged in Mr. Amos’s review are as follows :— 


1. That Parliamentary Blues Books, including those: from which the facts . 
given in the pamphlet are all drawn, are bad evidence, 

2. -That the action of British officials in supporting the arrangements of 
Messra. Goschen and Joubert’s mission, and all that followed, from 1876 to 1880, 
were all parts of “ a consistent scheme,” evincing “a paternal concern for the 
well- -being of the country,” and that all the preasure put by them on the- 

tian Government for the payment of each successive coupon to the ee 
' holders “ only entered incidentally” into that paternal policy. | 

8, That the Khédive Ismael’s private estates were ill-gotten and ill-managed, 
and that, therefore, there were grounds for stripping him of them “ sufficiently 
TREA to deserve something i than Bet sympathy with the ‘ wretched 

4. That misreprosentations occur in the phlet relative to the history of 
the Moukabela, and that the compensation y granted to the cultivators in 


lieu of their 17,000,000 (which compensation was not of an amount sufficient -~ . 


even to furnish 1 per cerit. interest on their claim) was, “ however inadequate,” 
secured for them by an Engliah member of a Commission whose colleagues: 
would otherwise have made them “ fere even worse than they did.” - 

5. That the author of the pamphlet is under “a are hallucination” in 
holding that the Dearee of the Khédive, dated 17th July, 1880, called the “ Law 
of Liquidation,” is not an International Engagement, 

6. That inaccuracies or serious misrepresentations occur in ‘the pamphlet 


regarding the four following points :— : i 
(a) The exemption of Europeans i in Egypt from taxation. g 
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(b) The reason why the British Consul-General insisted on the Khédive 
allowing an inquiry into the State Rxpenditure in 1878. 
(c) An anecdote about Ismael Sadyk Pasha and Mr. Goechen. 
(d) A letter from Mr. Rowsell. 


In support. of his theory that Blue Books are in some respects “ the 
worst of all evidence,” the reviewer makes a series of unsupported asser- 
tions on which he proceeds to found half the conclusions of his essay. 
He asserts, in substance, that the evidence of a Blue Book ia only really 
of use as an argumentum ad hominem against the author or receiver of a 
despatch contained in it, or in order to help a Minister of the Crown to 
defend himself or to attack an opponent. He holds that for these reasons 
“the quantity and the subject-matter -of the correspondence published 
are nothing more than a reflex’ of the direction and intensity of Parlia- 
mentary debate.” History, therefore, drawn from Blue Books only, ` 
“may only have a very subordinate connection with the real stream of 
events.” In fact, in his view, Her Majesty’s Government issue Blue 
Books merely with the object of colouring matters in their own favour, 
and own to no duty to Parliament and the nation to place before them 
papers giving proper particulars of events which have transpired. The 
charges made against our officials in the pamphlet itself are grave enough, 
but not half so bad as that here levelled at them by the reviewer. It is 
an insult alike to their honour and their judgment—to their honour, by _ 
accusing them of betraying the trust reposed in them by the nation, and 
to their judgment by asserting that they have so unwisely selected their 
materials as to have published a series of facts which tell sadly against 
themselves, while they have concealed another set of facts, which, if 
published, would have explained everything to their crédit. 

Having thus postulated that the Blue Books conceal broad lines of 
history, the reviewer essays himself to supply the deficiency. He cannot 
deny that, as the case stands in the records, “the seemingly severe 
determination of the British Government that the successive coupons 
must at all hazards be paid,” despite their full knowledge of “ the hard- 
ships suffered by the population through oppressive taxation,” looks very 
ugly. How does he seek to change its complexion? By making the 
extraordinary assertion that the whole policy of our Government and its 
officials towards Egypt, from 1876 onwards, had “ only an incidental” 
concern with either coupons or bondholders, and really embodied “ a con- 
sistent scheme” for the regeneration of that country. It is not alleged 
that this “consistent scheme” is shadowed forth in the Blue Books. 
On the contrary, our reviewer admits that “ in the published despatches 
the two sole constantly recurring topics are the necessity for the punctual 
payment of the half-yearly coupons and the sufferings of the over-taxed 
and cruelly-taxed peasantry.” But then, Blue Books are worthless 
as historical evidence, and their history “ may only have.a very subor- 
dinate connection with the real stream of events.” 

The whole position taken up by our officials during the years in 
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question, as revealed in the public records, is the exact opposite of what 
is claimed for them by Mr. Amos, They wrote plenty of despatches _ 
showing sentimental sympathy with the cruelly-taxed, beggared,; and 
tortured cultivators, but the very last thing for which they held them- 
selves responsible was the abolition of the abuses practised on them. Their 
position was simply this: they exercised all the pressure on the Khedive 
which was necessary to make him produce the money for the coupons, 
and completely disowned all responsibility with regard to the’ measures | 
he took to extort it from his subjects. It was, indeed, only by a device ` 
such as this that European officials, or even European bondholders, ` 
could, with common decency, appropriate the vast sums thus wrung from | 
- a starving and tortured people. The European Controllers and- their 
supporters, the Consuls-General, were, in fact, enabled to extort 
£40,000,000 from the Egyptian peasantry during the five years under 
remark, solely by maintaining that they had -no responsibility whatever 
to the Egyptian nation, and had no duty beyond receiving the money . 
for the coupons,—in short, by maintaining that there was in existence 
no “scheme,” “ consistent” or otherwise, such as the reviewer assumes: 
If such a “ consistent scheme” were in force between 1876 and 1880, 

its operation as a gradual regenerator of the people was, to say the least, 
of a peculiar character. The reviewer himself tells us how, as a part 
‘of it, “ Consuls-General and Foreign Secretaries pressed with insistence 
forthe payment of the successive coupons, though they lamented, all 
the while, the hardships suffered by the population through oppressive 
taxation.” The “hardships,” they well knew, consisted of eviction, 
hunger, and nakedness, the frightful Kordach, or whip of hippopotamus 
hide, with its weala and gashes on the ‘miserable peasant’s back; and 
on his feet the still more frightful bastinado, after a hundred> blows of 
_which the swollen limbs of the victim refused to bear him from the 
place of torture, and five hundred strokes whereof reduced strong men 
to helpless cripples. Here is Consul-General Vivian’s report, dated 
July 12, 1877, showing the progress made by the scheme of mercy 
(into which the Bondholders’ claims entered “ only ney after | 
it had been a whole year in operation :- = 


“ Egypt has made payments amounting in round puiien to £6,000,000 in. 
these eight montha All this speaks well for the efficiency of the new Control, 
but I fear that these results must have been achieved at the expense of -ruinous 
gacrifices to the peasantry, by forced sales of growing crops, and by collecting 
the taxes in gdvance; while the native employés, whose regular payment is an 
essential condition of reformed administration, have been ene to the exigency 
of meeting the coupons, and their pa i in arrear. 

“I maintain that the European tors do not yet jo any sound 


-< information on the all-important questions of the condition of the peasantry in 


- the provinces. I fear the European administration may be unconaciously sanc- 
tioning the utter ruin of the peabantry-creators of the wealth of the country. I 
should be glad “to see the Controllers occupying themselves seriously with this 
vital question. 

- “ Heavy differences have to be made good bétween the actual price of Egyptian 
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stock and the price at which bonds have to be lodged abroad as security for ad- 
vances ; the war-tax must be paid; and all this must be wrung, in some shape 
or other, and in excees of the ordinary taxation, within the next few years, from 
& country already orushed by taxation.” 

The above report is hardly couched in terms to indicate that a “ con- . 
sistent scheme” for the regeneration of the people of Egypt had already 
in twelve months advanced one-fourth part towards completion. The 
European Controllers, acting under instructions, clearly viewed the 
state of the people as no concern of theirs. The Consul-General con- 
cludes his report, not by the expression of a hope shortly-to he able to 
record some amelioration of the condition of the people, but by a 
“ fear that those in power will find out, possibly too late, that they have 
ignorantly destroyed the working bees that produced the honey.” 

On November 80, 1877, the “consistent scheme” having now been 
sixteen months in operation, the Conbul-General thus reported on the 
benefits which it was bringing to the Egyptian people :— 

“The troops and Government employés are many months in arrears of pay, 
and among the latter class the greatest distreas and misary prevails. The whole 
administration of the country is at a dead-lock from the financial crisis 

“The Government explain that those who are in arrears are the poorer 
classes of the peasantry, from whom the taxes can only be wrung by the gale 
of their lands and cattle. Otherwise, if a portion of the taxes of 1878 (that 
is, one year in advance) could have been collected, the coupon might easily 
have been paid.” 

After the “scheme’’ had had a further trial of four months, the 
Consul-General again reported, on the 13th of April, 1878, as follows :— 

“ There is another class of claims, namely, the heavy arrears of pay dug to the 
employés of the Government, many of whom are literally starving. The accom- 
panying letter, which I received to-day (and I have many others), will show your 
Lordship the intenss suffering and misery that is being caused by the non-payment 
of these poor people. 

“My French colleague strongly holds that the next coupon should be paid before 
anything elss.” 

A few days afterwards, Lord Salisbury instructed Mr. Vivian to 
join with his French colleague in urging on the Khédive the 
preferential payment of the coupon. Our Consul-General duly 
. communicated this decision to the Khédive, who replied in these 
words ;— : 

“The large deficit of about £1,200,000 cannot be covered without ruinous 
sacrifices; but, as the English and French Governments require that the 
coupon should be paid, I will do all that lies in my power to meet it, at what- 
ever cost to the country; but the responsibility for the consequencés will not 
rest with me.” 

The Khédive promptly authorized new refinements ofi. torture 
òu his miserable subjects,—the Korbach for the back, and the 
bastinado for the feet,—and our Consul-General was enabled exultingly 
to telegraph twelve days later as follows :— ` 


“ The coupon, amounting to a little over £2,000,009 narling, was paid on the 
lst inst, when it fell due.” 


me 
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Nine months later, on 8th and llth January, 1879 (for the scheme 
. of mercy to’ this‘ suffering people ripened very slowly), ‘Consul-Gene ral 
Vivian reported thus :— 


“With an empty treasury, and a ghastly amount of debt, heavy demands 
impending, a serious deficit on the year, and taxes coming in very slowly, the 
prospect is anything but hopeful. The poverty of the receipts as com ‘with 
previous years is mainly attributable to two suocessive years of great disaster, 
arising from a low Nile and nanan falling upon a country already: exhausted 


by over-taxation. . 

“ The taxés are coming in very slowly, in gpite of pressure. Large depucations 
of Sheikhs have arrived from the provinces to protest Agmina any pressure for’ 
the payment of taxes at this moment.” 

A month later an inhuman decree was issued by the Egyptian 
Cabinet, headed by an English Minister, extending the liability to 
forced labour ta large numbers of fellahs who had formerly been 
exempted from it. At the same time “ reductions in the army were 
- made on a large scale, by which 2,500 officers were placed on half-pay 
without receiving the heavy arrears due to them.” “These arrears,” 
the Consul-General further reports, “ were not liquidated, the sufforers 
being ‘thus left in great distress, and many of them in a state of © 
destitution.” 

The deposition of ‘the Khédive Ismail did not stay the progress of 
the scheme of mercy towards the Egyptian cultivators. On October 25, 
1879, the Consul- General made the following confession ;— - 


“ In the eg. the revenues of which are pledged to the Gnana of 
the Public Debt, it has deen found necessary to exert some pressure to gett the 


= taxes, in order to prepare for the payment of the coupon of let November.” 


-_ 


The Consul-General had before him at that moment official reports 
fally descriptive of the nature of the above “ pressure.” Here are a few 
of them, dated July to October, 1879 :— > ' 


t The corvee (forced labour) is still carried on in the usual barbarous manner.” 
“The demands upon the fellah are so numerous that he is at a logs which to 
first.” i 
Pe Taxes and other items are levied with much ill-treatment.” 

“ The ill-treatment and cruelty to which the tax-payers are subjected haye 
exceeded ‘the usual bounds.’” 

“The collection of the taxes has been attended with rather more than the 
customary severity and cruelty.” 

“Tt would be imposable adequately to deacribe the wretched state of the 
poor persons driven with their cattle to the market, and followed by their 
families.” : 

‘‘ Innocent persons ure kept in prison aimply because of their having applied 
for redrem.” 

“ The natives are very severely whipped.” 

“ The fellaheen are oppressed and severely and cruelly treated, the whip and 
S ‘being the Recor) concomitants of every demand for the payment of 


* 


as eer ne few persons are imprisoned for failing to pay their taxes, the 
use of the whip being found more expeditious and effective.” 


But in truth our reviewer claims a lofty mission for British officials 
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in Egypt from 1876 to 1880, which they never dreamed of claiming 
for themselves. Sir Stephen Cave in his original report thus plainly 
described the crisis which alone caused the appointment of the Con- 
trollers, but which Mr. Amos holds to have been only an incident of that 
appointment :— 

“ Every security of real value is pledged, and, without the means of meeting 
the floating debt, a very serious crisis in the financial affairs of Egypt must take 
place, which would be fatal to the interests of the Bondholders under the various 

On the same occasion Lord Derby, when writing to Lord Lyons for 
the information of the French Government, expressly declined to have any- 
thing to do with any more general scheme, but pointedly added “ that if 
& workable plan for a Commission to receive revenues, and apply them 
to payment of debt were proposed, Her Majesty’s Government would 
give it their consideration.” The French Government eagerly accepted 
the proposal, and urged that it should be instantly carried out, for the 
reason described by Lord Lyons, as follows :— 

“ The Duc Decases expressed great anxiety that no time should be lost. 
The Khedive’s Treasury Bonds were, he said, falling due daily, and if 
measures were not taken at once His Highness might any day be unable to 
meet them.” 

The Goschen arrangement (which it must be remembered lasted, with 
the support of the British Government, from 1876 to 1880), by which 
the Control was definitively established, was absolutely and avowedly 
for the same object. Mr. Goschen himself took special care that there 
should be no mistake on this head. Before proceeding to Egypt he 
wrote to Lord Derby as follows :—- l 

“I should be glad if your Lordship would communicate to Her HER 
Consul-General in Egypt that I have undertaken to represent the interests of the 
English bondholders, so that if he should be asked any questions by the Hgyptian 
Government as to my position, he may not be ignorant of what has taken place.” 

Likewise, in 1880, the date when our reviewer asserts that the 
“consistent scheme” of regeneration “had been brought to complete- 
ness,” the history proves that the occasion for the Commission of 
Liquidation itself was because it waa recognized that the people of 
- Egypt were eo much worse off than before, consequent on the ruinous 
sums extorted from them during the four years in question, that any 
attempts to enforce farther payments on the same scale must lead to the 
destruction of the tax-paying power of the peasantry altogether, and 
probably to the depopulation of the country. Thus the Commission of 
Liquidation itself, though it was “ incidentally’ of some advantage to 
the beggared people, really held its sittings solely in the interests of the 
Bondholders. The goose was ceasing to lay the half-yearly golden egg, 
and required careful tending. It was necessary, in the words of our 
Consul-General, to prevent “the utter ruin of the peasantry-creators 
of the wealth of the country.” “The working bees that produced the 
honey must not be ignorantly destroyed.” © Lord Salisbury, the chief 
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author of the Commission -of Liquidation, claimed for it no such 
- philanthropic duty as the reform of the general condition of Egypt. On. 
the contrary, on November 18, 1879, he warmly repelled a suggestion 
of the Austrian Government, that it should take an administrative part 
in “the government of-the natives of Egypt.” -This he characterized 

as “a policy to which the objections appear to us manifest and indis- 
ie ” At the same time he pointedly described ho actual fanctions 
of the Commission as follows : — 


“Tt is their businéss to uerai what debts the debtor has incurred, what 
assets he has wherewith to meet them, and if, as in the present case, the assets 
are insufficient, in what propértion eaoh creditor should be paid. 

“ The sole end of a Commision of Liquidation is to liquidate, pan when that 
task is done its mandate is exhausted.” 


` From all the evidence now given a E may be formed as to the 
soundness or otherwise of the unsupported assertion, that it was “the l 
` general condition of Egypt” that British policy had chiefly at heart, and 
that “ the monetary claims of private persons only entered incidentally 
into that policy.” It.is, of course, open to the reviewer to’hold that, 


` though all the actions of British officials showed that they were labour- -— 


ing hard in the interests of the-Bondholders, they possessed all the 
while certain finer feelings, not carried into practice, which made them 
dwell with, great delight on any trifling benefits they were able to confer 
on the Egyptians, in spite of the false position in which they stood, and 
even persuade themselves, as they have evidently persuaded - our 
. Teviewer, that these formed the main object of their policy. So felt 
the burglar, who entered the house of an old woman, bedridden with 
ague fever in the American States. ‘Having packed"up. all her farni- 
ture, he humanely turned ‘aside -to, administer to her a dose of quinine. 
Asked by the hapleas patient as to: the: reason of -his presence, it is 
narrated that he replied that he was there to-administer-to, her a-dose - 
_ of the healing febrifuge, and. that the appropriation of all: di pees and- 
chattels was only an incident.. 
-> With no better evidence to bring forward than the E in 
support of the merely “ incidental’* character of the spoliation of Egypt 
by. British officials, a diffeult task obviously. lay before-our reviewer in 
harmonising’ in his own: mind: the fact of the spoliation with his theory 
of the’ “consistent scheme” of regeneration... To~do this it was 
necessary to grasp the nettle, to make a virtue of necessity, to admit 
‘the spolistions to their fullest extent, aud to-point to them and to belaud 
them as the very weapons. by which the salvation of me people was to 
be worked out! l 
It may seem as if such a statement weie a TEN of our reviewer's 
meaning, but it is_nothing of the kind.“ He fully admita that the 


British Consuls-General in their despatches “ with one hand, describe - ~ 


the sufferings incurred by the people by the load of taxation, and the 
_ means resorted to of collecting the taxes, and, with the Sine record. 
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the pressure they remorselessly bring to bear on the Khédive and his 
Government in order to extort the payment of the half-year’s coupon.” 
Yet he has the courage plainly to describe the perpetual calls by our officials 
on the Treasury as “measures of reform” which it was felt should be 
“vigorously insisted on in their entirety.” The tight drain kept up on 
the Treasury he euphemises. as a “tight rein on the administration,” 
and thence arrives at the amazing conclusion that, if the pressure for 
coin for the bondholders had been relaxed, there would, in some unex- 
plained way, have been “a consequent return to misgovernment,” 
whereby “the fellah would bear the chief share of the loss.’ Absard 
as this argument may appear, the reviewer leaves no doubt as to his 
meaning. He reiterates it in varied phraseology to secure its compre- 
hension, concluding one of his most important paragraphs with the 
deliberate statement : “The seemingly severe determination bythe British 
Government that the successive coupons must at all hazards be paid, was 
based on well-founded apprehension for the country generally if the 
slightest show of indulgence was admitted. - The rule was an iron one, 
but it was exerted in the interest of Egypt, far more than in that of 
the European creditors.” The interests of the bondholder in spoliating, 
and of the wretched cultivator in being spoliated, were thus one and 
the same, but the balance of advantage was clearly in favour of the 
latter. The Egyptian peasant was to be made perfect through sufferings. 
Poverty, eviction, hunger, and nakedness were working together for his 
good. The dreaded Korbach and the torturing bastinado were but 
‘Blessings in disguise, No wonder our reviewer adds: “ Few of these | 
momentous considerations could find place in the Blue Books i” 


It is only. fair to state, however, that the reviewer has-a method by 
which he has succeeded in convincing his own mind of the credibility of 
the above extraordinary proposition. The question for solution is this: 
How could it by any possibility be to the interest of the people of Egypt 
to have £7,000,000 out of the £9,000,000 which formed ‘the gross 
revenue of the country forcibly extorted from them every year, and paid 
over to usurious foreign creditors? Our reviewer shrinks not from an 
answer, “It was impossible,” aays he, ‘fto leave- the country to in- 
solyency and anarchy.” 

Mr. Amos is not personally responsible for this answér. The sophism 
suggested by thus coupling together two words having no kind of con- 
nection with each other has no doubt been sedulously instilled into his 
mind by the Europeay officials in Egypt, till he is quite convinced of 
its cogency. It is the self-same reply which our Consul-General was 
wont to make to the Khédive, when he ventured to hint that his subjects 
were bemg reduced to beggary and starvation by the extortions of the 
Bondholders. Backed by the power of England, any answer, however 
meaningless, sufficed to silence the perplexed and quaking monarch ; but 
it is too’ bad of the reviewer to seek to palm off such nonsense on the 
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English people. -He repeats it again and again in various forms. “The - 
complicated interests of European Statea in Egypt would at least prevent 
it being left to insolvency and ruia.” England insisted on the payment 
of the coupon, because she was specially “ responsible to Egypt herself” 
for “ order, security, and just government.” If the payment of the 
coupon had ‘not been insisted on, there would have been “a consequent 
return to misgovernment.” ‘The people of Egypt were forced to pay 
the coupons out of “a paternal concern for the well-being of that 
country.” “Solvency and good government were, or were honestly 
believed to be, inextricably intertwined.” 

When ‘our officials threatened the Khédive Ismail with “ anarchy,” 
as following hard upon the heels of “insolvency,” they carefully 
avoided giving any explanation as to the conhection between the two. 
Our reviewer is possessed of a like discretion. The “iron rule” of 
` which he speaks, which took from the Khédive seven-ninths of his 
whole gross revenue, and paid it over to alien creditors, might well 
produce anarchy among his beggared subjects and the starving em- 
ployés of his Government; nay, it threatened to do so on various 
occasions. Had Egypt been a strong power, and her Kuler in a posi- 
tion to argue the point, he might pertinently have inquired how the 
same disastrous effect could be produced by the cessation of this annual 
drain of upwards of £7,000,000, squeezed by distraint, eviction, and 
torture, from a starving population of 5,000,000, The Bondholders 
bemg .all foreigners could clearly cause no anarchy, while the reduction 
of their extortionate demands would have enabled the Khédive to 
meet all local claims to the satisfaction and contentment of all classes 
of his subjects. Moreover, no serious mischief was to be apprehended, 
from without,—-the sole penalty, according to the practice of nations, even 
for au act of bankruptcy, consisting in exclusion ever afterwards from 
the Bourses of the civilized world. On the other hand, the Khédive 
might have pointed out that a “slight show of indulgence” in the 
matter of the coupon would enable him to pay up the arrears of wages 
due to the army and the starving employés of the State, and to apply 
the whip and the bastinado less freely to the impoverished cultivators— 
reforms which must, to all appearance, conduce to increased contentment 
and security, instead of anarchy. 


The argument from “ anarchy” being possibly not sufficient to con- 
vince every one, our reviewer adds another. He adduces the extra- 
_ vagance of the Khédive Ismail, and states that in it is to be found “ the 

key” which will solve the enigma as to how the spoliation of a people ou 
become a weapon for their regeneration. 

The Khédive Ismail was undoubtedly. a sorry -fellow in his habite, 
` and spent a large income, besides squandering an immense fortune. But 
in asserting that, since the time of the establishment of a British Control 
over the finances of Egypt, he ever showed signs of a desire to purloin 
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the fands of the State for his private expenditure, the reviewer has once 
more to travel outside the Blue Books, and trast to the statements of 
interested persons. He does not condescend upon figures. It does not, 
apparently, occur to him that the private expenditure of a profligate 
prince might be very large, and yet bear no comparison to the amount 
of the public revenues of the State, or the yearly total of interest paid 
from those revenues to usurious creditors. Condensed into one sentence, 
Mr. Amos’s extraordinary theory is this, that Ismail’s personal expendi- 
ture was so extravagant that, had the British Government not extorted 
from him £7,000,000 out of the £9,000,000 which formed the whole 
revenue of his State, he would have spent the £7,000,000 annually 
upon his own indulgences, extorting, all the same, from his wretched 
people that sum, or, we must assume, a greater one, as the people were 
to be positive sufferers by the change. 

It seems almost trifling with the reader’s intelligence to reply to 
such an argument, which, even if true in fact and in arithmetic, and 
relevant to the subject, would at beat furnish the British Government 
with the excuse which decided the poet Cowper's schoolboy to join 
his wicked companions in robbing the apples from the old man’s 
orchard— ; 

` “t Sino they will take them, heart o 
Ho will lose none by me, altho’ I get a few.” 
- As, however, Mr. Amos lays great stress on the point, even so far as to 
aay that, by its omission from the pamphlet, the Blue Books have been 
made to tell “the reverse of the trath,” some little space must be 
devoted to its consideration. 

Our reviewer unfolds his argument by using regarding Ismail’s 
extravagance inflated terms, which would not bear translation into 
_ arithmetic. His “ need for money” is described as “insatiable.” His 
“taste for Oriental pomp and appetite for sensuous indulgence called 
for endless gratification, and involved limitless expenditure.” In default 
of the Blue Books, Mr. Amos quotes at length the evidence of an 
anonymous writer, in support of his view of this “ limitless expenditure.” 
The bouffe opera was transplanted to Egypt. Afda was brought out at 
Cairo at his Highness’s expense. Showy hospitality was extended to 
literary people, savants, and artists. M. Viollet le Dac was taken up 
the Nile in Royal State. Pretty actresses and bouffe singers were not 
the worst treated. French dinners were given to English Viceroys, the 
bills being paid by his Highness, and a lunch awaited them,when they 
descended the Pyramids. Finally, a new palace was bought and furnished 
to receive Lord Napier, at an expense of £80,000. 

Now, without in the least denying the personal extravagance of the 
Khédive Ismail, let it be asked, Has the reviewer any idea how small, 
when put into figures, the whole of such expenditure would look, as 
compared with the amount of £90,000,000 already extorted from Egypt 
for the Bondholders, in the shape of interest alone? The Khédive’s own 
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income from his private estates amounted to helf-a-million sterling a 
year, even after the half of his lands had been mortgaged under the 
scheme of the Goschen Commissioners. No tittle of evidence is produced 
that Ismail’s own income did not provide for his expensive pleasures . 
and courtesies to strangers, including the French dinners to Indian 
- Viceroys, their lunch at the Pyramids, and even the brand-new lodging 
for Lord Napier. Moreover, the reviewer forgets that, whatever may 
‘have happened before 1876, no such “limitless expenditure” was pos- 
sible to him after that date, for two reasons: firat, because all the 
Egyptian revenues being already mortgaged to the Bondholders, no 
further loans could be raised, as there was no security or visible means 
of paying the interest; and, second, because the Controllers, backed by 
England and France, were so fully masters of the finances, that he 
could not have appropriated the public revenues to his own use except 
by driblets. 

The credit of the Egyptian State and of its Ruler, so far as the 
possibility of issuing fresh loans was concerned, was completely gone 
by the year 1875, “the loan of 1878” having, Di the words of Sir . 
Stephen Cave, “swallowed up ‘every resource,” Even with two 
European Ministers in the Egyptian Cabinet, it was found netessary , 
in 1878 to mortgage the last of the Khédive’s private estates, in order 
to procure any farther advances whatever. Stripped of all his ancestral 
property, his very cattle and ploughs confiscated, the furniture of his 
palace only withheld from seizure by eluding the bailiff’ watchfulness, 
Mr, Amos nevertheless represents the Khédive as being, all the while, a 
standing danger to the Control and the Bondholders, because he still- 
possessed “unlimited credit,” and could procure “new loans to any 
extent.” “Thus new loans,” the reviewer proceeds, “ were in -danger . 
of being endlessly added to existing ones.” Indeed, according to our. 
reviewer, all sympathy for Ismail in the hands of the money-lenders 
was ridiculously misplaced. Ifa tear were dropped, it should have been 
for Shylock himself, instead of for his victim, who, when the Jew came 
for his pound of flesh, with “a subtle, not to say winning skill,” cleverly 
turned the tables on him, so that “ even the practised speculator who 
came to be paid remained to lend afresh”! This new danger to the 
money-lendera, had it existed elsewhere than in the imagination of the 
reviewer, was certainly a thing to guard against; but its existence, 
were it only from the financial condition of the country, was entirely - 
mythical. „An equally unsupported allegation follows, to the effect ; 
that Ismail “daily increased the floating debt of the State,’ as a. 
means of satisfying his private wants. This is denied by abundant . 
official evidence. Whenever the floating debt is spoken of in official 
papers, -it is as created and increased in order to find money 
to pay the half-yearly coupon. Whenever the embarrassments of the. 
State are mentioned, they are pointedly traced to the malpractices of 
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foreign usurers. Sir Stephen Cave, in his report of 1876, recorded the 
_tesult of his careful investigations on this head as follows :— 
a’ Lhe immediate pressure arises from the Khédive’s inability to take up the 
bonds of his unfunded floating debt, estimated at £18,248,076 at least. This 
unfortunate"position is due in great measure to the onerous conditions of the 
loan of 1878." R 
In another part of his report, the same officer emphatically traces the 
crisis to causes other than the Khédive’s extravagance : 
“t The present crisis may be attributed almost entirely to the ruinous condi- 


tion of loans raised for pressing requirements, due in some cases 30 causes over 
which the Khédive had little control.” 


Mr. Amos himself, in a paper contributed to the Labour Standard, 
on the 22nd of April last, for once coincides with the Blue Books in the 
admission that it was to satisfy the usurious interest on foreign loans, 
and not to support his own personal extravagances, that the Khédive 
‘Ismail extorted money from his subjects. -‘ Ismail,” he writes, “ suc- 
ceeded in loading the country with £90,000,000 of debt, and in nearly 
grinding the working-classes to death in his vain attempts to pay the 
interest of tt.” ; ; ` 

But even granting, in its fullest sense, all that the reviewer asserts, 
as to Ismail’s extravagance being so great as to be “a rival to the claims 
of the creditors,” the admission will not help him one step towards the 
extraordinary conclusion which he would have his readers draw from if 
—namely, that “the pressure remorselessly brought to bear on the-. 
Khédive, in order to extort the payment of the coupons,” was exerted 
“in the interest of Egypt,” from “a well-founded apprehension for the 
country generally if the slightest show of indulgence was admitted!” As 
already said, the absolute absurdity of this aseertion is so palpable that 
it is difficult to deal with it seriously. To drain the Treasury of an ex- 
travagant prince, as fast as he could replenish it by extortions on his 
miserable subjects, might be sensible enough if the object were, by stint- 
ing his supplies, fo reform the prince himself from those “sensuous in- 
dulgences” which, the reviewer states, “called for endless gratification 
and involved limitless expenditure.” The drain could not, however, by 
any possibility advantage his people, but the reverse. Over and above 
the £7,000,000 taken yearly for the coupon, he would clearly only be in- 
duced to wring a further sum from the peasantry, to satisfy his private 
wants. 

The next point touched on by Mr. Amos is a very subordinate one— 
viz., the forced surrender by the Khédive Ismail of all his private estates, 
in 1878, for the purpose of furnishing the Bondholders for a year or two 
longer with interest on their loans at usurious rates. He quotes from a 
work by Mr. E. Dicey (who boasts that for five years he has consistently 
advocated a British annexation of Egypt), a statement to the effect that 
these estates were ill-gotten, and he adds unsupported statements of his 
own to the effect that they were alao il-managed. Both statements 
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may be allowed to pasa. Probably they are both perfectly true. It will 
not much weaken the case‘ against the European Control to admit that . 
- they only robbed a robber. 
? 7 
_ The ere then proceeds to notice the important matter of the 
Law of Moukabala. He correctly describes this Law as one “by which 
the Khédive Ismail, in the days of his autocratic independence, had 
guaranteed to land proprietors a permanent exemption from one-half of 
‘the land-tax, in return for the payment of six years’ tax in advance.” 
This engagement is admitted on all hands to-have been a ruinous one 
- forthe State; as under it the revenue was to fall to one-half, after 1885. 
' In the pamphlet it has been shown that the European Commission of 
Liquidation, of which the two principal members were Englishmen, not 
only revoked this Law, ‘depriving the cultivators of their right to a 
reduction of land- tax, but cheated them out of £17,000,000, which they 
had advanced’ by way of consideration money, allowing them only a mere ` 
mockery of compensation. 

The broad and shameful fact above given the reviewer ‘substantially 
admits. He, however, distinctly charges the author of the pamphlet 
with “ misrepresentation” with regard to certain details, and with having 
been too brief and “ sketchy.” ‘A very doubtful discretion is shown in ` 
thus challenging a rejoinder on this subject, as ampler treatment will 
only show the crime of British officers, with regard to the Moukabala, 
to have been even worse than revealed in the pamphlet. 

- The reviewer states that “ by i ingenious selections from Parliamentary 
papers, and by still more ingenious omissions,” the pamphlet “ contrives 
to allege or suggest that it was the British Government or British specu- ` 
lators who originally devised and recommended the Moukabala arrange- 
ment.” No such allegation or suggestion whatever is contained in 
the pamphlet, which is mlent as to any British responsibility for having 
originally got the cultivators to advance the £17,000,000, out of a repay- 
ment of which the Commission of Liquidation eventually cheated them. ` 
A very similar allegation ought, however, to have been made; and it will 
now be made very strongly. 

Mr. Amos is quite right in saying that, from its nature; this Moukabala 
Law ‘must have sooner or later called for a revision.” It did call for 
a revision, and from the Khédive himself, who awoke to a knowledge of 
its ruinous’ character in April, 1876. Untrammelled as yet by a Euro-. 
pean Control, he at once took the manly and decisive step of issuing a 
Decree, dated the 7th of the following month, revokiag the law of Mouka- 
bala, and granting full compensation to the cultivators for their advances. 
In the words of the Decree, the Khédive pledged himself “to take ` 
equitable measures either for the restitution of these anticipatory pay- 
ments, or for a proportionate reduction of taxes.” The Khédive's “ resti- 
tation” was of an equitable and substantial character, consisting, a8 
certified by Sir Rivers Wilson, of 7 per cent. annuities payable for sixty- 
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five years—that is, more than ten times the pittance eventually granted 
by the Commission of Liquidation (Parliamentary Papers, 1484 of 1876, 
pp. 59 and 64). 

This Decree immediately elicited an angry letter to Lord Derby from 
Messrs. Frohlings and Goschen, avowedly written on behalf of “the . 
Bondholders of the Egyptian Government Loans of 1862 and 1864, 
which we issued to the public.” The avowed reason of their indignation 
was that the parting with the £1,500,000 of revenue received yearly in 
the shape of the cultivators’ Moukabala advances, would cause a post- 
ponement in the date of repayment of the loans of 1862 and 1864, in 
which they were specially interested, thereby lowering their price in 
the market (Parliamentary Papers, 1484 of 1876, p. 58). Mr. Goschen 
had, on the previous day, laid his case personally before Lord Derby, 
and, in reply, he received a written promise of the “ unofficial assistance” 
of the British Government. ‘Three months later Messrs. Goschen and 
Joubart arrived in Egypt, the former being presented to the Khédive by 
our Consul-General as a “member of the late Cabinet,” who would 
“hold the scales evenly between Egypt and her creditors.” 

Mr. Goschen’s firat concern, on his arrival in Egypt, was to set him- 
self to secure the Khédive’s acceptance of the now famous arrangement 
whereby the European Control was established. The very first clause 
of that arrangement ordained the cancelment of the Khédive’s Decree 
of the 7th of May, and the re-establishment of the Moukabala Law, with 
the additional proviso that all its proceeds, raised from the confiding 
cultivators, to the amount of £1,500,000 yearly, “ should be applied 
to paying off the short loans of 1864, 1865, and 1867” (Paremeajiry 
Papers, 2,288 of 1879, p. 12). 

- The calculation placed before the Khédive by Mr. Goschen, in order 
to justify tho re-establishment of the Moukabala, showed that by the year 
1885, when its advances would cease, and the land revenue would drop 
50 per cent., the debt of #£90,000,000 would be reduced to £85,000,000, 
by the application to it of the Moukabala proceeds. The soundness of 
this calculation may be judged of from the fact that, though the 
Moukabala payments were duly applied as arranged, the debi was never 
reduced af aul. 

It will now, probably, be admitted that the Moukabala, having been 
re-established by direct British influence, and the yearly advances by 
the cultivators having been appropriated by British Controllers, a 
special responsibility lay upon our officials sitting on the Liquidation 
Commission, in 1880, to secure that the cultivator was not wholly 
sacrificed to the Bondholder. But'no such responsibility was felt. The 
reviewer truly says that the Commission of Liquidation, with Sir Rivers 
Wilson at its head, represented the creditors, and the European Con- 
trollers represented the Administrative wants of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. But no one represented the cultivators, whose £17,000,000 of 
hard-earned coin were deliberately confiscated, in order that the Bond- 
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-holders might receive interest on the proceeds of their usurious loans a 
- the rate of 8 instead of 6f per cent. 

It is dificult to understand on what theory of duty and honesty the: 
Controllers proceeded to take from the wretched cultivators, year by `- 
year, their Moukabala instalments from 1876 to 1880, though they 
saw that Mr. Goschen’s figures were being falsified. As the debt, even 
with the Moukabala payments, was not being reduced at all, did they . 
. not see, with’our reviewer, that the arrangement “ must sooner or later 
call for revision?” Sir Rivers Wilson, the chief confiscator of the 
Moukabala in 1880, was himself Finance Minister of Egypt in 1878—9, 
and he continued to receive the advances on account of it, tendered by 
“the cultivators in firm expectation of receiving full consideration. A, 
most unpleasant‘fact, moreover, is revealed in the record. The numetous 
body of European landholders had clearly no faith in the arrangement, 
: for they had for years used every means to evade paying the advances. 
No sooner did Sir Rivers Wilson become Minister of. Finance, than 
he “ gave orders not io recover the Moukabala tax on the lands pos- > 
sessed by Europeans or their protegés |” (Parliamentary Papers, 2,549 of 
1880, pp. 22 and 26). It is for that distinguished officer himself to 
- explain on what honest theory of repayment he took these advances 
from the native Egyptians while exempting Europeans, and, having © 
done so, why, as Président of the Liquidation Commission, he voted 
for, if, indeed, he did not frame the project by which the former were 


, Cheated out of £17, 000,000 of their hard-earned substance, 


. The reviewer ‘next proceeds to challenge the statement in the paraphiet 

. that the Law of Liquidation (which consisted ‘not of a Treaty between 
Egypt and any other Power, but of a Decree issued by the Khédive him- 
self to his own subjects) is a Municipal and not an International. 
Engagement, He characterizes this statement as a-‘ strange hallucina- ` 
‘ tion.” The only method, however, by which he attempts to combat it... 
is by reciting the admitted fact that the terms of the said Decree were >` . 
communicated to (and, we may add, drafted by) the representatives of ` 
the Powers, who, of course, accepted the same before the Khédive pro- 
mulgated it, This fact might go to show that a moral obligation was 
thereby laid on the Government of Egypt to adhere to a Decree so 
commùñicated, as long as its terms were compatible with the well- -being: ( 
- of the people of Egypt. But the reviewer forgets that all this is irre- 
levant to. the point at issue, which is,—not, Did the Decree create a 
moral obligation ? but,—Did it constitute . a legally SONNE Treaty be- 
tween Egypt and the Powers? ` 
. -From their replies to questions in Parliament last Session, it was' 
evident that Her Majesty’s Ministers were far from ‘being so certain as © 
our reviewer, that the Khédive’s Law of Liquidation is an International 
Engagement, On August 8, Sir Charles Dilke declined to give the. - 
dates and particulars of the documents which Her Majesty’s Government - 
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held to be International Engagements, or to lay them on the table, On 
the 14 th of August the same Minister enumerated five different documents 
which he held as constructively forming “an international obligation ;” 
but he declined to say, in answer to Mr. O’ Donnell, “that any complete 
document existed, having within the four cornera of it” an obligation 
binding Egypt to the Powers. No authoritative statement from the 
Law Officers of the Crown was produced, and, until such is done, it 
may well be doubted whether these high authorities consider the doctrine 
of the pamphlet to bo the “ strange hallucination” which it appears to 
the mind of the reviewer. ‘ . 

The impossibility of a Decree of the Khédive constituting an Inter- 
national Engagement » virtually confessed by Mr. Amos himself. He 
admits that Egypt was “not a Sovereign Power,” and consequently that . 
its “ Treaty-making power was strictly limited by the wording of the 
' Turkish Firman of 1878.” This Firman, in point of fact, only confers 
on the Khédive the right “to make internal regulations and laws as-often 
as tt may be necessary.” And yet our reviewer holds that, by merely 
consulting with certain Sovereign Powers as to the contents of his 
Decrees, the Khédive was able validly to do what the Firmans, from 
which alone he derived his powers, specially prevented him from doing. 
In short, his argument is this:—The Khédive was legally incompetent 
to contract an International Engagement. He, however, attempted to 
contract one. Therefore he legally contracted one, Q. E. D. 


The next charge brought by Mr. Amos relates to the abuses practised 
by Europeans in Egypt—namely, smuggling and refusing to pay taxes. 
He accuses the pamphlet of “serious misrepresentation,” because it 
quotes “only a scrap of a letter from Colonel Stanley, which really 
occupies two pages in the Blue Book.” This defect he supplements by 
extracting sundry other passages, showing that the reality of the. 
grievances of the Egyptian Government with regard to these abuses was 
fully admitted, and declaring that “ Her Majeaty’s Government would 
not support or shelter persons secking to evado their liabilities.’ But 
this mere neutrality, Colonel Stanley well knew, was not what. was 
required. Our Consul-General had plainly informed him, in a letter to 
which he took seven months to reply, that the Egyptian ‘“ authorities 
were powerless to. interfere” against the high-handed conduct of the 
Europeans, adding the significant words: “ Woe betide the authorities 
if they dare to touch them.” It was the aclive interferegce of the 
Consul-General which was necessary, and this Colonel Stanley declined 
to authorize. The short quotation in the pamphlet, which the reviewer 
atigmatizes as “only a scrap,” consists, in fact, of Colonel Stanley’s 
official decision refusing the necessary active aid, unless under impossible 
conditions. The result is that most of the abuses in question are 
unchecked to the present day. It is obvious that the more quotations 
can be made, showing Colonel Stanley’s conviction of the justice of 
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claims to which he refused redress, the more the case will be aggravated 
against him. The same remark applies to the long extract given 
by Mr. Amos on page 528, expressing, no doubt quite sincerely, 
Colonel Stanley’s “deep and serious concern for the welfare of the 
“Egyptian population.” The Commission of Liquidation itself was not 
one whit behind him in this respect, even when recording their decision 
to cheat the cultivators out of the £17,000,000 advanced for the Mouka- 
bala. ‘It would be an act of injustice,” they wrote, “ to break ‘the 
contract entered into without compensation, and, the Commissioners 
feel strongly the responsibility which attaches to them.” Thoy con- 
- cluded by reporting that “the claims of these creditors have been 
admitted in principle,” and then at once proceeded to confiscate them 
in practice. Had the pamphlet contained all the fine moral sayings, 
followed by unjust decisions, which appear in the Blue Books, it wonld 
havo attained three times its present size. Is it not enough for our 
reviewer that space has been found, at the close of each ofits two 
chapters, for passages breathing still finer sentiments than any he has, 
quoted ?—“ Her Majesty’s Government have pursued no other policy 
than developing the resources and securing the good government of the 
country ;” “ Her Majesty’s Government has pursued objects of no selfish 
character, and has no interests inconsistent with those of the Egyptian 

people.” 


A few words will dispose of Mr. Amon’s purely negative stricture on 
a statement in the pamphlet—vis., that the strong pressure put on the 
Khédive, in 1878, in order to induce him’ to allow an inquiry into the 
expenditure of his State, “ was solely in order to get at new sources of 
reyenue for the Bondholders.” This is stigmatized as “a purely 
gratuitous imputation of a narrow motive, based on no sort of positive 
or negative evidence.” The shortest way to dispose of this is to point 
out that the same despatch which demanded the inquiry iuto the expen- 
diture itself contained the reagon, almost in the very words used in the 
pamphlet. On 5th February, 1878, Lord Lyons, after reciting the urgent 
desire of M. Waddington to secure “a full and searching inquiry into 
the expenditure of Egypt,” immediately added the reason as follows :—` 

“Tt was time, M. Waddington thought, for the French and English Govern- 
ments- to bestir themselves to prevent the sacrifice of the interests of the 
numerous French and English holders of Egyptian Bonds.” 

To this Lerd Derby replied: “ Her Majeaty's Government will be 
happy to co-operate with that of France.” 

Two more “ inaccuracies” are. alleged against the pamphlet. The first 
of these relates to the story of the downfall of- Ismail Sadyk Pacha, the 
Khédive’s Finance Minister in 1876, just fifteen days after Mr. 
Goechen’s arrival in Egypt. On the strength of a “ rival tale,” told 
unofficially by M. de Leon, the reviewer alleges that that Minister’s 
downfall and summary banishment to the White Nile, “a sentence 
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equivalent to death,” were not because of his standin g in the way of 
_ Mr. Goschen’s schemes, but because he had “rendered his own removal 
necessary to the Khédive.” Mr. Amos considers the tale in the 
pamphlet unduly “ curt,” and would like freer quotations from the Blue 
Books. It is easy to gratify him in this respect. In a letter dated 
llth of November, 1876, our Consul-General, after dilating on the 
power, wealth, and royal connections of Sadyk Pacha, and added that 
the Khédive himself “had strong reasons for not daring to dismes him,” 
writes as follow :— 

“ But since the arrival of Mesra. Goschen and Joubert, the ex-Minister, not- 

withstanding his great power, has bean more or less upon his trial. Holding him 
responsible for all the financial malvermtion, they refused from the first to treat 
with him.” 
The Consul-General goes on to narrate that, becanse Messra. Goschen 
and Joubert had brought his alleged bad conduct to the Khédive’s 
notice, “he had, therefore, for some time past, felt the ground trembling 
under his feet.” He was suddenly arrested and banished, as above 
narrated, not on any charge of malversation, but on a charge of 
“ fostering agitation in the provinces and conspiring against the Viceroy, 
whom he accused of plundering the country tn concert with Europeans.” 
The nature of these charges, and the jubilation of our Consul-General 
over his fall, on the express ground that it removed the ‘‘ great stumbling- 
block” to the success of the Goschen scheme, certainly favour the idea 
that the outrage was committed, not for the Khédive’s own ends, but 
rather to paye the way for the schemes of the European Bondholders. - 


As anticipated by our Consul-General, Ismail Sadyk Pacha died a 
few months after his banishment, and the above anecdote might readily 
have been passed over as having no present political bearmgs. Not so 
the case of Mr. Rowrell, to which our reviewer at the close of his essay 
indiscreetly challenges attention. Like the Moukabala, this case, only 
lightly touched upon in the pamphlet, is liable to become much more 
instructive when dealt with at greater length. Last February our 
Consul-General considered it urgently desirable to show that the inter- | 
ference of the Egyptian Chamber of Delegates, which had curbed the 
power of the European Controllers, was at the same time bringing the 

` country to rnin. He accordingly asked Mr. Rowsell “ to furnish him 
with a memorandum as to the effect the late changes of Government 
have had upon local authority.” Mr. Rowsell was no mean person. 
Formerly Director-General of Navy Contracts in England, he had (no 
doubt from his knowledge of agriculture acquired at the Admiralty) been 
appointed in January, 1879, Head of the Administration of the Crown 
Lands, and as such, practically, Governor of a fifth part of the land of 
Egypt. Doubtless never dreaming that his memorandum would ever 
pass outside the bureaucratic circle, he replied to Sir E. Malet, bewail- 
ing that the Chamber of Delegates (whom he called “ impracticable 
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idealists”) had produced on his authority “ the same effect that is: pro- 
duced by water upon a lump of salt,” and that the drift-of the move- 
ment had been “ to possess the peasant with the idea that he‘can arrive 7 
at what he is told is ee by ll ” The pamphlet procerus ‘aS 
follows :— 

“ By way of illustrating this undue yearning after liberty, Mr. Rowsell pro- P 
'oseded to complain, in a highly injured strain, that, whereas in former times, 
when strikes occurred among his labourers, he had alwaya been accustomed to 
puta stop to them by ordering the Mudirs to imprison the leaders of the move- 
ment, he now found he could not ‘doso. ‘To-day,’ he wrote, ‘I asked a Mudir 
to imprison two most troublesome. Sheiks, on my demand, as persons who 
vented tho villagers from working. He admitted that he did not like the mission ; 
for this reason—vixz., that ‘if a man is arrested, he telegraphs to the Chamber, 
and ths Mudir 1s required by tslograpaA to explain.’ ‘This,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Rowsell, ‘is in itself an illustration of the extent to which the naw born freedom 
of the fellah can be carried l” 


‘Mr. Amos is very severe regarding the non-insertion as alabie 
evidence, of a panegyric which Mr. Rowsell has recorded on himself 
. and his department; yet he omits all notice of the above important 
quotation from that ‘gentleman’s memorandum. ` He is so zealous; 
however, in Mr, Rowsell’s vindication, that. he loudly demands “some - 
faller account of this important letter,” declaring that it’ is hardly 
possible for him “to remat the temptation of dispelling the whole illu- 
sion by compléting every extract, and adding in each case the context.” 
Let us yield to the temptation which our reviewer has with difficulty 
resisted, and add to Mr. Rowsell’s encomium on -himself the context of 
which Mr. Amos has, from “nothing but want of space,” deprived 
his readers. : 

By dint of persistent though de assertion,-the Controllers 
have hitherto managed to convince the English public that the Kor- 
bach and false imprisonment had altogether ceased under their rule. 
- It has already been proved, however, from Mr. Rowsell’s own mouth, 
that he had been in the habit of grievously abusing his power of im- 
prisonment, during the long period of the unfettered action of the 
Control. It only now remains to show that, until restrained by the 
Chamber, he had a similar affection for the use of the Korbach upon 
the persons of the helpless population. Here is a: British Consular 
report, descriptive of the nse.of the Korbach in Egypt generally, under 
the Control, three years ago (Parliamentary -Papers,. 2549 of 1880, 

“The taxes are never collected without the aid of the Korbach, which, as a 
rule, is administered very freely, and withòut which the tax collection makos 
little progress. ` 
-  “ Failing to pay, itis also a very common occurrence for a man to be thrown 

into prison, where the Korbach is again brought into play, until the amount 
ai ada: is ‘forthooming. 
eyond the Korbach and imprisonment, no other cruelty or torture attends . 
the collection of the taxes.” 
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It will be remarked that, in’ these earlier days, the Korbach aud 
imprisonment, were the two forces relied on to support authority. 
It will now be established that Mr. Rovwsell’s practice, as lately as - 
last February, was precisely mmilar, and that such was well understood 
to be the case by the Consul-General, who received his report without 
remonstrance. Mr. Rowsell, after inveighing against the Chamber for 
haying put a stop to arbitrary imprisonment “on his demand,” 
proceeds thus in the sentence immediately preceding that quoted by 
Mr. Amos— 

“ Deprived of has Korbach, and of his power to imprison, the Governor of an 
Eastern province can do little with a population accustomed for centuries to strong, 
personal, direct government.” 

“No wonder that, as lately as January last, Gordon Pacha wrote as 
follows :— 

- “Tt is reiterated over and over again that Egypt is prosperousand contented. 


I do not think it is altered at all, except in improving the finances for the Bond- 
holders. Zhe prisons are as full of unfortunates as ever they were.” 


Though, unlike Mr. Rovwsell, the Heads of the European Control 
might not positively approve of the weapons of false imprisonment and 
torture, the fact remains that, from first to last, they possessed no 
machinery adequate to secure a reform in the method of collecting the 
taxes. Nor had they much interest in inventing such machinery. The 
amount of taxes collected from the people was always so much outside 
their means, that it was deemed advisable to let the Egyptian Mudirs 
realize them, and to wink at their doing so in any way they could. It 
is well to recognize at once that such cannot be done without grievous 
oppression till the claims of the Bondholders on Egypt are reduced, say, 
from 8 to 4 per cent. on the proceeds of her vanished Loans, so as to be 
fairly within the means of her toiling people. It is to be fervently 
hoped that, in arranging the fature administration of Egypt, Her 
Majesty’s Government will lay these facts to heart, will collect inde- 
pendent testimony as to the “inestimable blessings” conferred on the 
people by the late European Control, and will not, as hitherto, accept 
as conclusive its own interested verdict in praise of a system which 
events have shown that the people of Egypt unanimously and justly 
condemn. 

J. Szymourn Kray. 


“PROGRESS AND POVERTY.” 
A ORITICISM, 


Progr and Poverty. An into the Cansds of 
Industrial pangs ote 
with Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. By Hager 
Grose. London, K Kegin Peal Tida oe 


HAT witty and learned writer, Cliffe Leslie, whose early death 
acience so deeply regrets, used to reproach American economists 

for patting forward religion in their economic researches, and for 
seasoning their theories on the production of riches. with Biblical- 
citations. Mr. Henry George’s book, the title of which heads this 
article, fully merits such a reproach ; for evangelical sentiments penetrate 
it from beginning to end, and its pages at times bear marks of pulpit 
eloquence. For myself, however, I do not consider Mr. Leslie’s opinion to . 
be well founded. Political economy is not like the natural sciences, inde- ` 
. pendent of philosophical and religious belief; and Mr. George is wrong 
in thinking that it may,in a certain sense, be looked upon as “ag exact 
a science as geomeiry.” -For instance, the economic march of ‘our . 
Western States has been very conaiderably modified by the idea of the 
equality and fraternity of all men which the (tospel spread abroad in 
the. world. In olden times society was based on slavery. At the 
present day slavery is looked upon as a crime, It has been abolished, 
and now the production of wealth is accomplished by free labour; and 
aspirations towards equality are the cause of the social uneasiness 
which affects at the present time all countries where it obtains access, — 
Again, the population question, which, according to Mill, is far above 
all others jn this category, must be answered quite differently, accord- 
ing as the famous precept, “Increase and multiply,” is accepted or 
rejected. ; 
Geometry is an exact science, because it argues on abstract and 

‘ perfectly defined notions: two and two make four alike for the Atheist 
and the Deist. Political economy, on the contrary, treats of the- pro- 
duction of richee—that is to say, of the things that satisfy men’s | 
wants; and men’s wants, and their working activity, vary in accord- 
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ance with their ideas of happiness and duty, or concerning their destiny . 
in this life and the next. The Neapolitan lazzaroni is happy basking 
in the sunshine, ‘with two pennyworth of maccaroni; but his happiness 
is wholly different from the American dollar-hunter’s. Consequently, 
Mr. George is by no means wrong when he gives great importance to 
the religious element in his study of social questions. 

The German jurist, Immanuel Fichte, foresaw a complete transforma- 
tion of society under the influence of Christianity :— 

“Christianity,” he says, ‘yet carries in its breast a renovating power of 
which we have no conception. Hitherto it has only acted on individuals, and 
through them on the Stute indirectly. But whoever can appreciate its power, 
whether he be a mere believer or an independent thinker, will confess that it 
is destined some day to become the inner organizing power of the State, and 
then it will reveal itself to the world in all the depth of its ideas and the fall 
richness of its blessings.” 

The problem Mr. George purposes to study is this: How is it that 
riches on the one hand, and misery on the other, make equal progress ; 
and whence does it arise that,- the more opulent the city, the more 
extreme are its poverty and pauperism? 

“ Just as a community realizes the conditions which all civilized communities 
are striving for, and advances in the scale of material progres, just as closer 
settlement and a more intimate connection with the rest of the world, and greater 
. Utlization of labour-saving machinery, make possible greater economies in 
production and exchange, and wealth, in consequence, increases, not merely in 
the aggregate, but in proportion to population, so does poverty take a darker 
aspect. The ‘tramp’ comes with E locomotive, and almshouses and prisons 
aro as surely the marks of ‘material progress’ as are costly dwellings, rich 
warehouses, and magnificent ohurchea. Upon streets lighted with gas and 
patrolled by uniformed policemen beggars wait for the passer-by, and in the 
shadow of college, and library, and museum, are gathering the more hideous 
Huns and fiercer Vandals of whom Macaulay prophesied.” 

It was the spectacle of the rapid development of San Francisco and 
other cities in California which suggested this problem to Mr. George. 
When the best house was but a cabin of logs, and every man was forced to 
daily work, he saw no beggars around him; there was no luxury, but no 
destitution; no one had an easy nor a very good living, but every one 
could make a living, and no one willing to work was oppressed by 
the fears of want. Now that the cities of the Golden State are as 
peopled and as rich as those on the coasts of the Atlantic, men in rage 
and barefooted and half-naked children are to be seen there, just as in 
New York or London. 

One of the initiators of the Socialist movement in Germany, Professor 
Winkelblech, was led by a similar impression to write a very curious 
book, which he published under the name of “ Marlo,’ and entitled 
“Untersuchungen über die Organisation der Arbeit oder System der 
Weltwirthschaft” (“Inquiries into the Organization of Labour, or 
System of Universal Economy”), 1853. Daring a visit to the North of 
- Europe to study the progress of industry, aud on leaving the factory of 
Modum, in Norway, he pauses for a moment to gaze once more on the 
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.valley in which this city risa. While he stands thus absorbed in’ the 


lovely scene before him, a German workman approaches and begs him 
to be the bearer of a message to his native land. Converaation-strikes 
up. The workman relates his history, and tells how small his wages are, 
and what privations he has to endure to make them suffice for mere 
subsistence. ‘This leads Marlo to reflect. How comes it, he thinks, 
that this charming valley, which looks like a corner of Paradise, is the- ` 
seat of so much misery ? Is it the fault of man or of Nature? Nature 


' is fruitful, machinery is powerful, resources unlimited ; why, then, does 
_ poverty not only exist, but ifcrease? Is not this the result of bad 


laws, and would it not be possible to find better? He forms at once 
the resolution to search the depths of this mystery; and the result of 
his meditations wes a book which death prevented him from finishing. 
The volume “ Progress and Poverty” was similarly inspired. - 

The following are, in few words, the conclusions Mr. George arrives 
at. If misery develop simultaneously with riches, it is because the 
soil has become unduly the property.of private individuals, and the 
proprietor is enabled to retain an ever-increasing share in the pro- 
ducts of labour, as the population increases and the means of production 
are brought to perfection. In order to put an end to this iniquity, and to 
insure to the producer the full enjoyment of his produce,-it would be 
necessary for land to become collective national property. This -plan 
has already been advocated: in- England under the name of “ the Nation- 
alization of Land.” 

In order to give a scientific’ basis to his system, Mr. George com- 
mences by submitting certain economic principles—generally admitted 
to be fundamental—to a most severe, subtle, and specious criticism, 
Although Mr. George may. partially trmmph over the incorrect defi- 
nitions and contradictions unfortunately to be met with too often in 
the classical works of our, science, I maintain that his criticisms are, - 
at the bottom, without foundation; and I may add that I am con- 
yinced this is not the right way to bring abont any radical reforms. 
No social order can be changed by “straw splitting.” Two eminent 
socialists, Proudhon and Karl Marx, overwhelmed economic doctrines 
with their brilliant and cutting dialectics ; and science did not advance 
one single step in consequence, If the doctrine of Christ has trans- 
formed the world, and if it still continue to influence it more and 
more, as it gains greater sway, it is because it places before humanity 
a higher ideal of right and justice. Do you advocate a more per- 
fect organization of property? Prove that this organization will be 


- more favourable to the general welfare and more in conformity. with | 


justice. . Considerations similar to these induced Mr. Gladstone. to deal ` 
to' property in Ireland the heaviest blow it has ever suffered, and led 
Prince Bismarck’s economic counsellor, thé learned Berlin professor, Dr. 
Adolf: “Wagner, to recommend the placing of houses and building lands 
in ‘large towns in the hands of the corporations. 
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The first great error for which Mr. George reproaches official political 
economy concerns the theory of wages. In accordance with this theory, 
wages are drawn from capital, and the more abundant the capital the 
higher the wages. Quite the contrary is the truth, says Mr. George: Wages 
tnstead of betng drawn from capital are drawn from the product of the 
labour for which they. are paid ; and where interest is high, indicating a 
scarcity of capital, wages are high also. Wages and interest go up and 
down simultaneously, and not in inverse ratio, In California, when 
interest was at 24 per cent., wages were 4 and 6 dollars a-day; when 
interest fell to 7 and 8 per cent., wages were at 2 dollars; and in 
Europe, where interest is at-2 or 8, indicating a plethora of capital, 
wages are at half a dollar. It is not difficult, either, says Mr. George, 
to prove that wages are drawn from the product of. the labour for 
which they are paid. Indeed, when wages are paid in kind, that is to 
say in wealth of the same species as the labour produced,—as, for 
instance, if I hire men to dig potatoes, agreeing to givé them in wages 
a portion of the potatoes dug,—it is evident that no capital is required 
for the payment of wages which come directly from the produce of the 
labour. When I engage to pay them in money, the phenomenon is 
the same at the bottom. The workman gives first the fruit of his 
labour ; he gives even ordinarily a week or a fortnight’sadvance, and 
when he is paid, he merely receives the equivalent, slightly diminished, 
of the produce created, and then given out by him, from day to day. 
It is not otherwise even with regard to undertakings which last for 
years—as, for instance, the construction of an ironclad, or the piercing 
of the St. Gothard Tunnel. Each time a workman is paid, he gives in 
exchange a portion of the work he has already accomplished. So it is 
evident that everywhere, as in the case of the potato-gatherer paid in 
potatoes, each labourer, in performing the labour, really creates the fund 
from which his wages are drawn. 

In each part of his thesis, Mr. George has been misled by an insuff- 
cient analysis. Let us examine the first point, the case of California, 
where, he says, wages were high when capital was scarce, while in 
Europe capital is abundant and wages low. The rate of wages depends 
on the connection existing between the number of workmen seeking and 
finding employment on the one hand, and the amount of capital on the 
other. Mr. George omits this last clause, which is decisive. True, there 
is More capital in England, but there are also many more workmen. 
I do not hesitate to say, that relatively to the amount of wages paid, the 
amount of capital advantageously employed in California far exceeds that 
in England. In California every field labourer or small proprietor 
possesses his tools, his land, his timber, or his mines; and there are 
scarcely any hired workmen because every one sets up on his own 
account. In order to induce an able man to work for wages, you must 
offer him a very large share in the produce, which is considerable ; wages 
are therefore, of necessity, high. In England, capital employs workmen 
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only when they are to be had cheap, for the profit to be made is much 
reduced by competition. The demand for a labourer at two dollara a 
day, which was unlimited in California, could not exist in England, for 
his labour there would not be worth two dollars. Interest is also high 
in California for the same reason as wages. If, in cultivating the soil, 
or turning a forest to account, I can gain 80 or 40 per cent. on my 
outlay, I can well afford to pay 16 or 20 per cent. on my loan, and to 
give good wages to those'I employ to assist me. We ses, then, that in 
California capital demands hands at any price, and in unlimited number ; 
whereas in England the demand is limited, and at a low price. ane 
theory of economists therefore holds good. 

Isit true that wages are drawn from the product of labour, and not 

from capital? Here, again, Mr. George has not bestowed sufficient care 
on his analysis, ‘Certainly, wages, like everything else consumed in a 
country, are the ‘proceeds of labour; but capital itself also proceeds 
from labour. For what is capital? ' Tti is the produce of previous work 
consecrated to a fresh enterprise. It is invariably the produce of this 
previous labour—t.e., capital, which is the means employed to pay 
the wages for the present undertaking. Let us take the simplest 
possible example-——Robinson Crusoe on his island, In the first instance, — 
while‘awaiting his harvest, he lives on the provisions he brought from | 
the ship; in other words, his wages are drawn from a previous capital. 
The harvest gathered, he puta aside the provisions, which are a new 
capital, and lives on them until his labour has procured him fresh means 
| of subsistence. Thus Robinson draws his wages from his capital. 
. Mr. George defines capital as wealth in course of exchange, and he 
_ comprises under this heading all riches handed over to others, but not 
wealth employed by the person to whom it belongs. The result of this 
singular definition would be that in primitive countries,—among the 
Slavs of the Danube, for instance,—where each family provides enough 
for its own wants without haying recourse to exchanges, there would be 
no capital at all. 

Even if I pay a workman by giving him a share in the harvest, 
capital has made the advance to him of the food and nourishment 
necessary to enable him to plant and gather it in. IfI pay him at the 
expiration of a week or a fortnight, he has been obliged to live in the . 
meantime, and he has lived either on provisions of his own, or, as is 
more frequently the case, he has purchased on credit. Either he.or 
the tradesmgn, therefore, has advanced capital, and the wages paid go 
to replace the capital advanced. ‘The master also, as a rule, advances 
the raw material which the workman’s labour turns to account, and this 
also is capital. To be brief, Mill’s aphorism,-the more we reflect on it, 
strikes us the more and more forcibly as indisputably trae: “ There 
can be no more industry than ts supplied with material to work up and 
food to eat.” The strength which the worker expends on his work has 
been drawn from the produce of previous labour; that is to say, from 
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capital. No one can possibly upset these truths, which are clearly 
- evident. It does not follow that the theory of the wages-fund is true; 
for if the total riches produced in a country is a fixed quantity, the 
shdre in the sum total which would fall to each agent of production, 
either in land, labour, or capital, is not fixed. It varies with different 
customs, with the result of competition, convention, or the exactions 
of one or other of these agents. If the workman be master of the market, 
he obtains a large share as wages. If land or capital have the upper 
hand, the rate of wages falls. 

Mr. George next attacks the theories of Malthus and Ricardo, even as 
they were formulated by Stuart Mill. He will not admit that pauperism 
may spring from an excess of population; nor will he allow that it is neces- 
sary to make what use you can of poorer and poorer soil as the popula- 
tion continues to increase. The productive power of labour, he says, be- 
comes greater as mankind increases in number. ‘There is nowhere such 
great riches as in England, which is full of avery great and ever-increas- 
ing population. It is proved by statistics, that if population double 
in the United States every twenty-five or thirty years, capital accumu- 
lates, and the annual revenue per head increases, with still greater ` 
rapidity. The richest countries in the world are not those where Nature 
is most prolific, but those where labour is most efficient. The 
Malthusian theory, which attributes want to the decrease of the productive 
power of labour, is utterly inconsistent with all the facts observed. It 
is really a gratuitous attribution to the laws of God of results which 
certainly spring from the misinterpretation of them. I think that 
Mr. George is right when he speaks of present facts, but wrong when 
he tries to upset Mill’s theories in principle. When he denies the appli- 
cation to the societies of men of the Darwinian theory of the struggle 
for life, his pages are at the same time just and eloquent. Agassiz 
spoke of Darwinism as “Malthus all over;” and Darwin himself says the 
struggle for existence “is the doctrine of Malthus applied, with manifold 
force, to the whole animal and vegetable kingdoms” (“Origin of 
Species,” chap. iu.) The Malthusian and Ricardian doctrines, that poverty 
is due to the pressure of population against subsistence, and that the 
tendency to increase in the number of labourers must always tend to 

reduce wages to the minimum on which labourers can reproduce, are thus 
' supported by this doctrine of natural science concerning the law of evo- 
lution which is so generally accepted now. But there is a great distinction 
between man and all other living beings, which destroys the analogy so 
readily and so lightly accepted. Animals take only what they find, and 
their increase is at the expense of their foud; but the increase of man 
involves the increase of his food. He alone gives play to reproductive 
forces more powerful than his own. “ Man and hawk eat chickens ; 
but the more hawks the fewer chickens, while the more men the more 
chickens. Both seal and’ man eat salmon; but when a seal takes a 
salmon there is a salmon the less; and if seals increased too rapidly, 
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salmon must diminish, while by placing the spawn of the salmon under 
favourable conditions, man can so increase the number of salmon as 
to more than make up for all he may take.” As long 4s man lived on 
the produce of* his hunting and shooting, like beasts of prey heas 
limited by the amount of game to be found; but since he has called 
into play, to his advantage, that mysterious power of multiplication, 
which is life, in plants and in animals, he himself may increase in 


number without being tempted to slaughter his fellow-man. 


Mr. George i is right in maintaining that present misery is not due to 
the niggardlinéss of Nature and to certain inevitable laws, but to the im- 
perfections of our institutions. When the Irish cottier eats only potatoes, 


‘and is even unable to add to this frugal repast the flesh of the pig who 


shares his dwelling ; when the Egyptian fellah is reduced to pauperism, 
in spite of his ceaseleas labours on the most fertile soil the world can 
boast of; when the Italian contadino falls a victim to the pellagra 
from the exclusive use of maize; when in India the peasants die from 
famine, it is perfectly certain that it is because rent and taxes have 
taken all the net profit from their industry. Had the food been léft to 
those who raised it; had the cultivators of the soil been permitted to. 
retain the use of the commodities their labour produced; had security 
stimulated industry, they all would live in sufficient comfort, In 
countries where poverty is deepest, the forces of production are now 


` evidently “strong enough, if well employed, and well directed, to provide ` 


for the loweat a boundiess satisfaction of all their wants. How different 
would be the condition of the labouring classes if they were not obliged 
to provide out of their hard earnings for the millions expended on the 
maintenance of a permanent army and navy, for war debts, and the 
squanderings of luxury and false wants. 

But in spite of all Mr. George’s just remarks, Mr. Mill's theory is as 


„true as ever :~— 


“Tt is in vein to say that all mouths which the increase of mankind calls into 
existence bring with them hands. The new mouths require as much food as the 
old ones, and the hands do not produce as much. all instruments of pro- 
duction wete held in joint property by the whole people, and the a 
ee with perfect equality between them, and if in a society thus constituted, ` 

ae as energetic and the produce as ample as in the present time, there 
would be enough to make all the population extremely comfortable; but 
when that population had’ doubled itself, as, with existing habits of the people,’ 
under such an encouragement it undoubtedly would in little more than trent 
years, what would be their condition ?”-—-Principles of Polit. Econ., i. 18, § 2. 


~ The only reply to this is, that general well-being, far from increasing 
the multiplication of species, diminishes it,—an example of which- 
this in France,—always, be it understood, on the condition that there has_ 
been responsibility, and that ease is the result of diljgenoe and not of 
laxiness. It must be remembered that Mill’s calculations are true, not 
only for the distant future, but for the present time. When in parts of ` 


-the globe, like Flanders, for instance, there are 280 people to every 240 - 
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acres of land, or more than a head per acre, the soil can no longer 
furnish to all sufficient animal nourishment for the preservation of 
health. If the United States farmer pay his workmen one, or even two, 
dollars a day, it is because the soil yields sufficient to repay him. If, 
here, in Flanders, we give but a shilling to our agricultural labourers, 
it-is because the work he accomplishes is not worth more. If we 
were obliged to pay him a dollar, all the land would lie waste. Even 
after 1878, when wages rose slightly in Belgium, a great deal of arable 
land was replanted with timber, because cultivation would, have been 
dead loss. The agricultural economist, Von Thiinen, explained it 
thus. The-rate of wages, he said, is determined by the amount the last_ 
piece of usefnl labour that it was advantageous to have executed brought 
in. If labour be too dear, the work is not done, and the labourer has 
but to disappear. .If he wish to gain a livelihood, he must lower his 
wages till a master can employ him with profit to himself. Capital 
earning small profit can only pay low wages. i 

I come now to the essential part of Mr. George’s work. If misery 
and riches spread simultaneously, the cause, he says, is the defectivencas ` 
of the laws with regard to the distribution of property.. The rent of 
land, entirely monopolized by proprietors, increases with every step in 
the path of progress, and thus a heavy tax is placed on the net produce 
of all social ameliorations, and this at the cost of wages and interest. 

Ricardo’s law of rent, as formulated by Mill, may be looked upon 
as a demonstrated truth, in spite of the attacks to which it has been 
subjected. Here is this law expressed in few words :— The rent of land 
is determined by the excess of its produce over that which the same appli- 
calion can secure from the least productive land in use. Thus, asa conse- 
quence, if all of the produce beyond the amount which labour and capital 
could secure from land for which no rent, is paid must go to landowners 
as rent, then all that can be claimed by labour and capital as wages and 
interest is the amount which they could have drawn from land yielding 
no rent, or, as Mr. George putsit in algebraic form—as Produce= Rent + 
Wages + Interest, therefore Produce— Rent= Wages + Interest. This 
is the reason why in new countries, although production of wealth is 
not very large, and the rate of wages and interest is high, no tribute.is paid 
to the land. In old countries much more wealth is produced, but 
wages and interest are low, because they pay a heavy proportion to 
the soil. l ; 

Mr. George here proceeds to analyze all the causes whjch induce a 
rise of rent. The first of these is an increase of population. He 
describes very vividly the results of this, because he has witnessed it in 
California, and given the subject very close study there. So long as 
an acre of good land is to.be obtained for a dollar, no rent is paid. 
Soon, however, a village is formed, and land there and in the neigh- 
bourhood attains a higher value; this rapidly increases as the village 
spreads, and when it has grown to the proportion of a town, the fortune 
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of the landowners becomes suddenly enormous, and many of them are 
millionaires before they know it. This is evidently because the growth 
‘of national riches is concentrated in their hands. -At the samé time 
wages fall, because the workman can no longer find so advantageous 
an employment for his labour as before. When land has but to be 
taken, if I wish to induce a labourer to work for me, I must give him | 
the fall value of the produce he could have procured for himself; but 
when remunerative employment is more difficult to bé obtained, I need 
only pay him the wages to be gained at the lowest point of cultivation. 
This is Von Thiinen’s law in another form, and it is also Ricardo’s and . 
Mill’s law of population, which Mr. George has denied. At all events, 
it is quite impossible to dispute the truth of this :— 

“Tt is an universal fact that where the value of land is highest, civilization 
exhibits the greatest luxury side by side with the, most piteous destitution. -To 
see human beings in the most abject, the most helpless and hopeleas condition, 
you must go not to the unfenced prairies and the log-cabins of new clearings in 
the backwoods, where man single-handed is commencing the struggle” with 
Nature, and land is yet worth nothing, but to great atei where the ai i of 
a little patch of ground is a fortune.” 

It has been remarked that all agricultural progress, tending to diminish 
the cost of production and of provisions, raises rent, for it increases the 
farmers’ profit. Improved roads, railways, quicker and less costly means 
of exchange, produce the same effect; for the cost of transport and 
exchange is either directly or indirectly a charge on the producer. Mr. 
George maintains that all that abridges labour and renders it more pro- 
ductive is gain for the rent. Wealth, he says, in all its forms being 
the product of labour applied ‘to land, or the product of land, any increase 
in'the power of labour will be utilized in procuring more wealth, and 

. thus increase the demand for land. ‘This proposition, I think, cannot 
be assailed. ' If the means be found for manufacturing cloth or linen 
at a cheaper rate, more wool and more flax becomes necessary, and con- 
‘sequently, unless’ fresh sources for the production of these raw materials 
„open up, wool and flax rise in price, and at the same time the soil which 
produces them. According to Professor Rogers, in his admirable book, 

. History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” rent is fourteen times 
as great as it was five hundred years ago. 

‘The Government statistics published in Belgium show exactly what 

“has been the zise in the prico of land and in rent there. since the year 


t880 :— ; 
e ` Increase per ceni. in value of Land Rent. 
From 1880 to 1846 `. . . 22°20 le 80°18 
» 1846 to 1850 . . . 1214. wee OS, 
| 5, 1850 t01856 . . . 1680 ..  .1714 
7 » 1856 to 1860 . . . 2668. ... _- A89 
i » 1860 to 1866 ... . 4:40 ÖBB 


There j is & constant increase until 1878, when rent had doubled since 1880; 
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and at the same time the average price of corn had scarcely risen. If 
rent has increased to this extent, it has of necessity absorbed the greatest 
part of the net profit of all the material improvements that have taken 
place during the last forty years. Since 1873 the rent of land has con- 
siderably diminished all over Europe, on account of the competition of 
America; but this is a mere passing phenomenon, which in no way 
attacks the law of the continud increase of rent regarded in its entirety. 
Thanks to free trade, the soil of Europe and of America forms one great 
country, and what Europe has lost in the way of rent, America has more 
than gained. It may therefore be affirmed that, considering all lands 
together as one great market, rent has not ceased to increase, and 
that it will continue so to do so long as riches and population also 
augment. 

But I think that Mr. George is wrong in stating that this increase 
is the sole cause of the inequality-of conditions. There is another, no 
less important,—vis., the constant increase of capital- One of the 
German “fathers” of scientific Socialism, Rodbertus-Jagetszow, proved 
beyond a doubt that the share in the total production absorbed by 
capital increases as the means of production are improved, while the 
relative portion received by wages diminishes. It is true, the workman 
_ gains somewhat by industrial progress, for as the use of machinery 
lowers the price of many wares, he is better provided for than formerly, 
but the forestalments absorbed by capital are far more rapid. When 
corn was ground by hand, as in old times, nearly the full value of the 
grinding was paid in wages. If, to grind by steam only one-third of 
the hands previously employed are necessary, their wages will absorb 
but one-third of the profit on thé operation of the grinding ; the other 
two-thirds will become the remuneration of realized capital, The hands 
whose employment machinery rendered no longer necessary will find 
work elsewhere: but at what? At manufacturing articles which 
the capitalist proprietor of the steam mill will buy by means of the 
profit obtained on his capital. Take another example : when provisions 
are transported on men’s backs, as at the present time in Central Africa, 
the full cost of the transport goes in wages. A railway is opened, and 
almost all the profits go to cover the immense outlay of capital employed 
in its construction, for two men suffice to manage a train capable of 
transporting at least as many goods as a thousand men could carry. 
One glance round suffices to confirm this fact. Inthe Middle Ages the 
number of persons living on the interest of capital was excegdingly few. 
Nearly all the rich, with the exception of some few usurers, lived on 
the product of land. Now, in countries where civilization is advanced, 
as in England, more than half of this class of persons live on the in- 
terest of their capital, which is placed in loans of different States, in 
debentures, and ‘in securities, incalculable in number, and of all kinds 
and descriptions. Who occupies the pretty houses and villas which are 
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springing up in every direction in all prosperous towns? Certainly 
more than two-thirds of these occupants are freah capitalista. The 
value of capital engaged in industrial. enterprises, mines, railways, 
manufactories, telegraphs, &c., exceeds that of land itself; and-its power 
of accumulation is far greater than that of ground-rents. The immense 
fortunes amassed so rapidly in the United. States, like those of- Mr. 
Gould and: Mr. Vanderbilt, now proverbial, were the results of railway 
speculation, and not of the greater revenues or value of land. We 
seo, then, that the increase of profits and of interest takes a much larger 
proportion of the total product of labour, and is a more general and 
powerful cause of inequality, than the increase of rent. 

Mr. George next proceeds to examine the different means aos 
to remedy this excessive inequality and to improve the condition of the - 
labouring classes: greater economy in government, better education of 
the working-classes, and improved habits of industry and thrift, combi-’ 


_nations of workmen for the advance of wages, co-operation of labour 


and capital, Government direction and interference, more general dis- 


tribution of land; and he endeavours to demonstrate that all these 


remedies would be wholly inefficacions, and would produce but one 
effect—vis., an increase of rent, which is the necessary result-of all © 
social anieliorations. In point of fact, Mr. George here reproduces the 


arguments which induced first Turgot and afterwards Ricardo to say .. | 


that the wages of the workman are, of necessity, reduced to -what 
strictly suffices for his maintenance and perpetuation ; but this can only 
be true when every social amelioration leads to an increase in their 


‘number, and thus again reduces them to strict necesaaries.. Unleas 


their numbers increase, there is no reason why they should not benefit - 
by the advantages brought to them by social. progress. At all events, 


' I cannot admit that a more general distribution of land would not 
‘ ameliorate the condition of agriculturalists. In support of his theory, 


Mr. George does me the honour of quoting what I -wrote in the - 
_ Cobden Club volume on’ Tenure of Land, referring to the small pro- 

- prietors in Flanders, I stated there that small Flemish farmers 
were far more rack-rented than the tenants of English landlords, even in 
Ireland ; but this, of course, does not apply to small proprietors who 
have a share in all the advantages that economic progress may bring. 
. to the, possessors of the soil, 


I now reach the most important point of all,—the point which led — 


Mr. George to take.up his pen: the question of private property in land. - 
He contesta even its legitimacy, and maintains that it isa downright . 
injustice. He devotes many eloquent. pages to the development of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's coc which it is necesa to nee here ih 
his own words :— 

. “Given a race of beings having like claims to pursue the objects of ‘their 


m 
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desires—given a world EE to the gratification of those desires, & world into 
which such beings are similarly born, and it unavoidably follows that they have 
equal rights to the use of this world. For if each of them ‘has freedom to do all 
titat he wills, provided he infringes not the equal freedom of any other,’ then 
each of them is free to use the earth for the satisfaction of his wants, provided 
he allows all others the same liberty; and conversely, it is manifest that no 
one, or part of them, may use the earth in such a way as to prevent the rest 
from similarly using it; seeing that to do this is to assume greater freedom than 
the reat, and consequently to break the law. Kquity, therefore, does not permit 
Popei in land. For if ons portion of the earth's surfaco may justly become 

the possesion of an individual, and may be held by him for his sole use and 
benefit, as a thing to which he has an exclusive right, then other portions of the 
Fa may be so held; and our planet may thus lapse altogether into private 

anda. 

“Observe now the dilemma to whigh this leads. Supposing the entire habitable 
globe to be so enclosed, it follows that if landowners havea valid right to its 
surface, all who are not landowners have no right at all to ita surface. Hence 
such can exist on the earth by sufferance only. They are all treapassers—save 
by the permission of the lords of the soil they can have no room for the soles 
of their feet. Nay, should the others think fit to deny them a resting-place, 
these Jandleas men might equitably be expelled from the earth altogether. If, 
then, the assumption that land can be held as property involves that the whole 
globe may become the private domain of a part of its inhabitants, and if, by con- 
sequence, the rest of its inhabitanta can then exercise their faculties, can then exist 
even, only by consent of the landowners, it is manifest that an exclusive 
possession of the soil necessitates an infringement of the law of equal freedom. 
For men who cannot ‘live and move and have their being’ without the leave of 
others cannot be equally free with these othera.... . We find that, if pushed 
to its ultimate consequences, n claim to exclusive atts of the soil involves 
a landowning despotism.... . And we find, lastly, that the theory of the 
coheirahip of all men to the soil is consistent with the highest civilization; and 
that, however difficult it may be to embody that theory in fact, equity sternly 
commands it to be done.”——Social Statics, chap. ix. 


A. French philosopher, F. Huet, in a very remarkable book, too little 
known, —“ Le Règne Social de Christianisme” (1850), book i. chap. 5, 
—expressed the same ideas as Mr. Herbert Spencer many years before 
he did. The eminent German professor Zachari@ says, in his work, 
“ Büchern vom Staat,” “ Property in land is a reduction of the wages 
which might belong entirely to the labourer, if the soil were not the object 
of an absolute monopoly. All the sufferings against which civilized 
nations have to struggle may be referred to the exclusive right of pro- 
perty in the soil as their source.’ The philosopher Krause, in his 


“System der Rechtsphilosophie,” and his disciple, Profeasor Ahrens, 


author of the best book on “ Naturrecht,” regard property as a natural 
right belonging to every one as a necessary condition of man’s liberty 
and individual development. 

Locke, who has formulated the theory of property ee accepted 
by the economists, starts from this general principle: “ Every one ought 
to have as much property as is necessary for his er ;’ and he adds 
this :— 


“The measure of property Nature has well set by the extent of man’s labour 
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and the ognveniences of life. No man’s labour sud subdue or appropriate all ; 
nor could his enjoyment.consume more than a small so that it was impos- 
sible tor. any man this way to entrench upon the right of another, or acquire to 
himself a property, to the prejudice of his neighbour, who would still have room 
for as and as large a possession. This measure, we see, confines every 
man’s possession toa very moderate proportion, and such as he might appro- 
priate to himself without injury to anybody.”——Ctmil Government, chap iv. 

- These arguments of Huet, Herbert Spencer, Zachariæ, Krause, and 
Locke, are exceedingly forcible, and, as far as justice is concerned, it is 
difficult to find any sound reasoning against them; buf if it were proved ` 
that private property in land is necessary for the advance of agriculture, 
_ 4t would impose itself in spite of every theoretic objection; for men 
"instinctively seek what is most profitable to themselves. Mr.-George 
will probably recollect that in my book on “ Primitive Property” I 
showed that collective possession of land was an ancient avd universal 
custom, whereas private property was recent; but if private property 
has gradually everywhere replaced collective possession, it must present 
some advantages, and indeed so soon as improved culture necessitated 
the employment of capital on land, private and perpetual property 
became the natural and necessary reward of these labours, I am dis- 
_ posed to believe, with Stuart Mill, that a better form of collective 
possession, sufficing to determine all schemes for amelioration, might be 
discovered ; and I think that, notably, leases of eighty or ninety years 
would suffice to this end, asin England half of the houses in London, 
‘and on the Continent all the railways, are coustructed on lease. I here 
wish merely to remark that in studying economic institutions their 
ntility.must before all be considered and compared. 

Mr. George, holding that private property in land is at once unjust 
and contrary to the happiness of mankind, advocates its abolition, which, — 
he states, would be the infallible remedy for the present social suffering 
and evils. It will be argued that this is the revolutionary Utopia of 
, extreme Communists. Mr. George is not only no Communist, but he 

` is not even a Socialist -of ‘the school of the Katheder-Socialisten, the pro- 
fessors in German Universities. He is opposed to all extension of State 
power, the abuses of which he has clearly seen in the United States, 
and he proposes to realize this radical reform, the nationalisation of 
land, in the most simple manner—by increasing ground-rents so as 
entirely to absorb the rentals. In support of his system, Mr. George 
' can appeal to very important authorities. This is what Mrs. Fawcett 
. says on the subject, in her little compendium of the writings of her 
husband; ‘‘ Political Economy for Beginners” :— . 

“The land-tax, whether small or great in amdunt, partakes of the nature 
of a rent paid by the owner of land to the State. In a great part of India the 
land is owned by the Government, and therefore the land-tax is rent paid direct 
to the State. The economic perfection of this system of tenure may be Aasi 
perceived.” ` 
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That the plan of Mr. George is not a wild vagary is ahown by no less 
eminent a thinker than Mr. Herbert Spencer, who (“ Social Statics,” 
chap. ix. sect. 8) says of a similar system :— 

“Such a doctrine is consistent with the highest state of civilization, may be 
carried out without involving a community of goods, and need cause no very 
serious revolution in existing arrangements. The change required would simpl 
be a change of landlords. Separate ownership would merge into earn 
ownership of the public, Instead of being in the possession of individunla, the 
country would be held by the great corporate Lda apenas E Instead of leusing 
his acres from an isolated proprietor, the farmer would them from the 
nation. Instead of paying his rent to the agents of Sir John or His Grace, he 
would pay it to an agent or deputy-agent of the community. Stewards would 
be publio officials instead of private ones, and tenancy the only land tenure. 
A state of things so ordered would be in perfect harmony with the moral law— 
under it all men would be equally landlords, all men would be alike free to 
become tenanta. Clearly, therefore, on such a system, the.earth may be enclosed, 
occupied, and cultivated, in entire subordination to the law of equal freedom.” 
When we see such a staunch “ individualist” as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
endorsing this system, we may be sure that it has not the least flavour 
of Communism. ‘The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as cor- 
porate bodies, are in possession of large plots of land, the revenue of 
' which is devoted to the public good. Generalize this system, and the plan 

of Mr. George is accomplished. The State owns the Saarbruck 
collieries in Germany, and in Belgium the railways. Ownership in 
both these cases presents many more difficulties than the mere possession 
of the soil, 

The eminent forerunners’ of Adam Smith, the Physiocrats of the 
eighteenth century, the great upholders of the landlords of their time, 
demanded the abolition of all taxation, and its replenishment by a single 
tax on land. Ami des Hommes, the father of Mirabeau the orator, 
pretended that the proposal of the Physiocrats was a discovery equal in 
utility to the invention of writing or the substitution of the use of money 
for barter. 

Mr. George pushes the Physiocratic notions to the extreme, for his 
tax on land would entirely absorb the rent. He could therefore sup- 
press all other taxes, either direct or indirect. He finds no difficulty 
in demonstrating that his “rent-tax’ would fulfil all the conditions 
insisted upon by economists—ease and cheapness of collection, certainty 
of proportionability, &c 

.Mr. George next draws a brilliant and seductive aketch of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue from an application of the system he so 
ably advocates. The State revenue would in no way affect prices, for 
rent is the result of an increase in prices, but an increase in prices is 
not produced by increased taxation on land. The suppression of all 
taxation, of all customs, and especially of obstacles and impediments of 
all kinds therefrom engendered, would lead to an extraordinary develop- 
ment of enterprise and of the production of riches, and, consequently, to 
a marvellous accumulation of capital. No doubt on this point is possible. 
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_ Moved by considerations such: as these, I myself wrote against those 
Governments which, like the United States and Australia, possess largo 
tracts of land, which they sell freehold, instead of letting it on very long 
` lease, thus deliberately robbing the fature. ‘If they would let their land 
on lease, all culture and building thereon would proceed just as it now 
does. The splendid mansions built in the West-end of London, on land 
belonging to the ground landlord, are sufficient proof of this. At the 
end of ninety years, on the falling. in of the lease, the State would ` 
be in possession of all the land, with all that has been constructed 
on it, just as the Governments on the Continent will i all the 
railways after sixty or seventy years. 

While willing to admit the advantages of the tax-rent, which Mr. 
George so ably explains, } do not see in it the complete solution 
of the social problem.: In the first place, Mr. George does not suff- 
ciently consider the important question as to what use the revenue 
thus placed at the disposal of the State would be put. to. This point 
is ‘carefully examined by M. Agathon de Potter, in “La Philosophie 
de l'Avenir,” in which he strongly’ defends the views of a Belgian 
reformer, the Baron de Colins, who, since the year 1850, has 
_ demonstrated, in a great number. of books published by his disciples, 
the principle of the return of land to collective possession ; and this 
with less talent, it is true, but with as much precision as Mr. George.* 
If the revenues be expended fruitlesaly by the State, the economic 
-situation becomes worse instead of better. In Egypt, although a small 
shadow of property is considered as belonging to the fellahs, all the net 
‘profit goes to the State. The extreme poverty of these honest labourers 
of the banks of the Nile, so hard-working and. docile, and always so 
oppressed, is well known. In the Bombay province, where the soil 
certainly belongs to the State, the lot of the peasants is better than in 
the other Indian provinces, where the Zemindars have to be kept.t But - 
even there we do not by any means find the Eden Mr. George dreams of. 
Apply his system in France. As the budget of public expenditure, in- 
cluding the communal and departmental expenses, exceeds £160,000,000, 
and as the revenues of land do not attain this sum, the rent would, 
of course, be entirely absorbed, while the workman’s condition would 
not be improved ; at all events, not directly. For the State to. be able . 
to do as M. Agathon de Potter proposes—vis., give gratuitous instruc- 
tion to all citizens, and even a small capital, as an instrument of labour, 
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to every adult, it would be necessary to efface from the budget almost 
every item now contained therein. 

But I must present another still more serious objection, because it 
affects the very basis of Mr. George’s economic theories. He takes no 
note of the sums which capital absorbs under the forms of interest and 
dividends, nor of the influence exercised by the increase of population. 
The enormous impetus which would inevitably succeed the suppression 
of all taxation would certainly multiply the number of industrial enter- 
prises, increasing at the same time their -profits, and consequently the 
remuneration of the capital therein engaged. The larger share of the 
benefit realized by the nationalisation of land would therefore, we 
see, go to capitalists. Workmen would also gain by it in the begin- 
ning, for there being a larger demand for hands, they could ask for 
and obtain higher wages, but on condition they did not increase in 
proportion with their increased well-being. Otherwise the competition 
for employment would lower their wages to their former level, and the 
benefit would all go to the State in an increase of revenue, and to 
capitalists as an increase of interest and deposits. In my opinion there 
is but one true cure for the social evil: it is individnal property gene- 
ralized and assured to all. : 

I do not think it possible that any of ns can now accurately foresee 
what will be the legal and economic institutions of the future. It is 
on this account that all plans for reformation appear to us Utopias ; 
but we must not speak ill of Utopian schemes. They are “the leaven 
that leavens the lump,” the seed of all progress. Can there exist a 
more sublime Utopia than that of the Gospel? The dream, the hope of a 
better and higher ideal, is the cause of all reformation. It is not difficult © 
to form a pretty true idea of what is Right and Justice, although it may 
be hard-to determine in what manner they will be realised. In my 
book.on “ Primitive Property,” I endeavoured to show that all the best 
established and most generally accepted theories on property arrived at 
the same conclusion, that every one should be possessed of a share. It 
is commonly said that property is the condition of liberty, and that is true. 
But then, as every man must be free, every man must also have some 
property. ‘‘ Property, it is said, isthe condition of personal dignity and 
of individual development.” Certainly, but in that case it is not allowable 
to make a privilege of it, unless we wish to see the mass of mankind 
degraded snd enslaved. 

The doctrine that property is a natural right is commonly adopted by 
those who are against all plans of social reform. But they donot ses to 
what this system leads. If property is a natural right—that is, a right 
resulting from the very nature of man—it follows that we can deprive 
no man of it. In order to support himself by labour, they say, man 
should be able to appropriate a portion of the soil to cultivate by his 
labour. Precisely ; but by man we must understand all men; for all, 
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in fact, are unable to exist, except by appropriation of some kind. 
Hence it follows that the right of appropriation is general, and that as 
every one must work to live he must have something to work upon. 
-The great German philosopher Hegel says in his “ Rechisphilosophie,” ' 
$ 49: “Jeder muss Eigenthum haben”—‘‘ Everyone ought to be possessed 
of property.” Schiller has rendered the same idea in two-verses which 
- contain the whole philosophy of ety: — 
‘Etwas muss er sein | 
Oder der Mensch TORIA ad banar 

—“ Man must have something that he may call, his own, or he will Gata 
‘and slay.” Vide Ireland: ` l 

By natural law is understood either, as in the seventeenth and 
eighteonth centuries, the sum of the laws which human instinct follows 
in the “state of Nature ;’ or, as nowadays, the-laws which are in con- 
formity to the nature of man, and- which reason discloses. Natural law, in 
both these acceptations, senctions the right of property recognized in all. 

I think I proved in “ Primitive Property,” from history, that the 
natural right of property was spontaneously admitted, by a sort of > 
common instinct, in all primitive societies, and was not only-recognized 
but practised. -Every head of a family possessed his share in the col- 
lective domains belonging to his tribe,—in the first instance, to hunt and 
shoot over them, then to tse them as pasture for his cattle, and finally, 
when agriculture was introduced, to cultivate them. For a great length 
of time, and even at the present date, in many countries, as in Russia and 
Java, arable land belonging to the commune is regularly divided between 
` the different families, so that none. should be left without any land, and 

' obliged to live on the boynty of the others, When I explained this system, 

with some care, I did not at all foresee its establishment in our societies, 
based as they-are on the division of labour; nor did I wish, as has ~ 
been more than once stated, to claim for each inhabitant of London 
or Paris half an acre of land ; but I endeavoured to -prove by facts 
that humanity has long realized and believed in the natural right of 
property. I may add, that this is the only way of escape from the - 
sad results of Ricardo’s laws concerning rent and wages, and from the 
' simultaneous advance of riches and misery of which Mr. George speaks. 
The end to be gained is this—~To every man the means for carrying 
on his daily labour: land for the cultivator, implements and raw 
material for the artisan. In this manner every individual would enjoy 
the full fruits of his labour, and the formula of justice, “ To every one 
according to his work,” would be generally applied. The future will 
reveal to-tis the manner in which this ideal will be reached; but we 
can already see that if- each rural family owned its farm, as in Norway- 
or in the Alpine cantons -of Switzerland, and each industrial labourer 
posseased a share in the factory in which he is employed, as is the case 
in the co-operative societies of Rochdale and Oldham, the end would 
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be very nearly attained. Generalise these facts in such a way that the 
progress of social order may assure to each labourer’s family a share 
in the general domain, so as to give to him the integral produce of his 
labour, and the social problem will be almost solved. 

I have also explained the ancient institution which still exists in the 
Alpine cantons of Switzerland under the name of Allmend, and which, 
to a certain extent, brings into effect the natural property law. The 
commune possesses forests, pasturage, and arable land. The forests 
supply the inhabitants with the means of building, repairing, and 
warming their houses ; the pasturage feeds a certain amount of cattle ; 
and the arable land is given in lots, one to each father of a family 
for life, so that he may obtain from it potatoes, fruit, and vegetables. 
The traveller who takes the road from Interlaken to Bénigen passes 
by the Allmend of this commune, which is cultivated like a garden. 
In this manner the peasant is bound to the mother soil—the alma 
mater—by the strongest economic ties. All the moralising influences of 
the possession of property act upon him. He feels himself free, for 
he owns land, and need therefore never fear absolute pauperism. 
What could bé easier than in new countries, like Australia and the 
United States, to set aside part of the public lands as an dulmend? In 
several communes of Switzerland and of Belgian Luxembourg the 
revenue from the communal properties covers all public expenses, and 
there is no local taxation. I visited recently in Italy the commune 
of Possagna, the birthplace of Canova. The great artist willed to it 
his entire fortune, £80,000 sterling. Tho revenue of this has enabled 
the commune to build admirable schools, a college, hospitals, a museum, 
~ public promenades, fountains, &c, It is a real Garden of Eden. The 
population is more civilized, better educated, a happier and a finer race 
than in the surrounding district. Suppose that in Ireland each village 
possessed a communal fund like Possagna, of say a hundred thousand 
pounds, and an Alimend, as in Switserland, assuring thus to each 
family a patch of pasturage and an acre of land for potatoes, what o 
transformation would be effected | 

In the latter years of his life, Stuart Mill devoted much of his time 
and energy to the defence of the idea that it is both just and of utility 
to attribute to the State every increase of rent which is the result, not 
of the proprietor’s lahour, but of the general progress of society. Under 
this form Mr. George’s plan might be applied in a certain measure, for 
it ia unassailable from both the economic and the judicial point of view ; 
but if it became a question of taxation absorbing the entire rent the 
oppdsition would be enormous. It is perhaps possible that a reform 
of this kind may be one day voted in such a country as England, where 
the soil is in the possession of a limited number of families, and where 
the principle of the right to property in Jand has already been radically 
modified, and even suppressed, as id the Irish Land Bills; but such a 
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step could not be even thought of in France, where five or six million 
small proprietors constitute the great majority of the electoral body. We 
must not forget that the 85 centimes increase in ground-rent, levied as . 
-an exceptional tax for the public weal, was the loss of the Republic in 
1848-; and that the Republic of 1870, far from raising the land taxation, 
Uses all the means in its power to reduce it. 

I can but unreservedly approve the elevated’ views of the fature in ` 
store for modern society which terminate Mr. George’s book. I also 
believe that if Democracy do not succeed in effecting a more equitable 
distribution of property and of the produce of men’s. labour, it will 
perish amid corruption and anarchy, and finally end in Cresarism. The 
picture which the author draws of the vicés which growing inequality 
is developing in the noble institutions of America is really fearful, and, 
I suspect, not in the least exaggerated. A philosopher and economist, 
Destutt de Tracey, proves clearly that the evolution H i oa! leads 
to decadence. 

“Bociety,” he says, “ being a security for our persons and possessions, dev ; 
also our faculties This development increases wealth, and this increase aie 
more or lees rapidly to an unequal division.of property; this is followed by in- 
equality of power, which saree) begins by restraining, and was indeed created to 


suppress: but which, triumphing, dnfeeblee society, and sometimes even ornses its i 
complete dissolution.”— iene d Iddologie, iv. 10. 


- The destiny of modern democracies is already written in the history 
of ancient democracies. It was the struggle between the rich and the 
poor which destroyed them, just as it will destroy our liberties, unless 
we guard against this danger. The ancient legislations did not fail to 
recognise the fundamental truth, so constantly repeated by Aristotle, 
that liberty and democracy cannot exist without equality of conditions ; 
and consequently, to maintain this equality, they had recourse to all 
kinds of ‘measures ;—inalienability of patrimonies, limitations on the right 
of. succeesion, maintenance of collective ownership as applied’ to forests 
and pasturage, public banquets in which all took part—the sussi#ia and 
copis. But all these precautions were insufficient to check the progroes 
of inequality, and then the social. struggle began, putting against each 
other the two classes, almost as far separate in their’ interests as two 
rival nations, just as in our societies now. As Plato said (Rep. iv.): 

Each of the Greek States ia not really a single State, but comprises at 
least two: one composed of the rich, the other of the poor.” - “The 
Greek cities,” says M. Fustel de Goulanges (“La Cité antique”), “were 
always fluctuating between two revolutions, the one to despoil the rich, 
- the other to reinstate them in possession of their fortune. This lasted 
from the Peloponnesian war to the conquest of Greece by the Romans.” 
Boeckh, in his celebrated work onthe -Political Economy of. the 
Athenians, expresses himself in nearly the same terme (“Staatsk. der 
Ath.,” i. p. 201). Polybius sums up this lamentable history in a sen- 
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tence: “In every civil war the object was to displace fortunes.”* No 
writer has understood better than Aristotle the startling problem which 
the constitution of a democratic society involves. “Inequality,” he says, 
“is the source of all revolutions, for no compensation can make amends 
for inequality” (Polit. L.” v, œ 1.). To prevent insurrections 
and revolutions, it is therefore necessary that every citizen should have 
some property. “ Make even the poor owners of a small inheritance,” 
he says. “A State, as Nature intends it, should be composed of elements 
approaching as nearly as possible to equality.” Then he goes on to show 
that in a State composed of a rich class and a poor class struggles are 
inevitable. “The conqueror regards the government as the prize of 
victory,” and turns it to account to oppress the vanquished. Montes- 
quieu, summing up the doctrines of the ancients, reiterates again and 
again that equality of property is the only basis of democracy. 

Inequality was also the cause of the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
In vain Licinius Stolo, the Gracchi, and other Tribunes of the people, 
endeavoured by means of agrarian laws to re-establish equality. On 
one hand extended the great domains, and on the other slavery. A dis- 
inherited proletariat replaced the class of small citizen proprietors who 
were the very marrow of the republic. ‘There was no longer a Roman 
nation. Out of the extreme inequality rose, as is always the case, 
despotism. Pliny sums up the whole drama in one sentence, which 
explains all ancient history : “ Latifandia perdiderteItaliam et provincias.” 
At Rome, as in Greece, inequality, often stifling liberty, destroyed the 
State itself, 

In modern States the social difficulty is immensely greater. Formerly, 
as labour was executed by alaves, dissensions between the rich and the 
- poor were no hindrance to the production of wealth. But nowadays 
the labourers themselves come down into the arena, and the battle is 
fought out on the field of labour. Social struggles could not, therefore, 
be prolonged without entailing the disorganization of -society. Then, 
again, the ancients not admitting the natural equality of men, the slave 
had.no claim either to suffrage or property. But with us the equality 
of all men is an accepted dogma, and we graut to all the same political 
rights. The slave has become a citizen; he votes, and may enter Parlia- 
ment. What is even more than that, Christianity is an equalizing and 
even a communistic religion, The Gospel is the good tidings brought 
to the poor, and Christ was not the friend of the rich. If the ancient 
republics, reposing on slavery, did not succeed in maintaining demo- 
cratic institutions side by side with inequality of conditions, how 
much more difficult will it not be for us, with a philosophy, a conception 
of right, and a religion, admitting and breathing equality for all? 

Modern democracies will only escape the destinies of ancient demo- 


* Vide the important work :ecently published by an H ian writer, Julius Scbvarez, 
‘* Die Demokratio von Athen.” Leipaig: Dunoker & Humbist. 1882, l 
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cracies by adopting laws which will realize the supreme maxim of 
justice—To every one according to his work; so that the well-being of 
each may be proportioned to the co-operation which he gives to pro- 
duction. To attain this result, quiritary ownership, such as the 
Romans, men of conquest and masters of slaves, have bequeathed to us, 
is not sufficiently flexible and human. Without returning to the forms. 
of primitive property, I believe we may borrow from the Germanic and 
Slavonic system of possession principles more consonant with the 
requirements of democracy and. Christianity, because they recognize ‘in 
every man the natural and individual right of property. Mr. Gladstone, 
the great lover of justice, has shown in his Irish Land Bill what can 
be done in this direction. 
EME pr a. 


DEAN STANLEY AS A PREACHER. 


ORE than a year has now elapsed since that disastrous morning 
when we looked for the last time on all that was mortal of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley. He has left in our hearts a void which only seems 
to grow more blank as time goes on. More than once since then I have 
tried to say something respecting him, or about some part of his work; 
but each time I have stopped short. “ Bis conatus eram—bis cecidere 
manus.” 

But in this paper I should like to say a few words about his greatness 
as a preacher. It may be that he will be more remembered by posterity 
for his other services, but I think that he can hardly fail to take his 
place also among the classic homilists of the English Church. 

If this expectation should be falsified, it can only be because another 
generation will be wholly unable to judge of the potent, and to those 
who loved him almost indescribable charm which his sermons derived 
from his personality. Few men have ever furnished a more perfect 
illustration of the extent to which the power of rhetoric (using that 
word in its true,. and not in its degraded sense) depends on the 7@o¢ 
—the personal character, the individual bearing—of the orator, and 
the impression which this producea upon the minds of his hearers. As 
a speaker, for instance, Dean Stanley was by no means fluent. He spoke 
slowly and hesitatingly. He often paused to find the right word. He 
often deviated into the most unadorned and colloquial English. And 
yet, though I have heard him speak at many gatherings which 
differed as widely from each other as a feast of the little choristers at 
Westminster differs from an agitated assembly of hostile ecclesiastics, I 
never heard him utter one word which was unworthy of him, or make one 
speech which did not leave behind it a sense of charm and satisfaction. 
The topics were always apposite; the observations were never common- 
place; the sentiments were always noble and sincere. 
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The warm affection, of which so extraordinary an outburst was 
witnessed on the day of his funeral, must have been due in large- 
measure to the effect of his sermons. The thousands who thronged into 
the:-Abbey on July 26, 1881, were composed of men of every class from ' 
the highest to the lowest, and men who represented every possible shade 
af knowledge and of ignorance. Among the poorer mourners there were 
probably hundreds who had never read a line of the Dean’s books; but | 
‘most of them had seen him at some of the meetings in the neighbouring 
„parishes, or had listened to his sermons amid the throngs which often 
filled his vast cathedral to its utmost capacity on the days when he was ` 
anngpunced to preach. The influence thus gained over the people of 
Westminster who grieved over his untimely death was probably deeper 
than any other which he had exercised, except by his personal kindness, 
and the invariable honour which he ahowed for man as man. Nor did 


. he by any means confine his preaching to the Abbey. On the contrary, 


he accepted requests to speak, to preach, and to lecture, with more 
facility than any man ma similar position.. It was, he thought, part 
of his duty, as Dean of Westminster, to assist the clergy of London, and 
of the provinces, to the utmost of his power. -He was often engaged to 
preach for many consecutive Sundays in London parishes separated -from 
each other by long distances; and I think that he preached; with 
more pleasure and with greater frequency to the poor at Shoreditch or 
_ Bethnal Green, than to the wealthy in the fashionable churches of the 
West End. Even during his holiday excursions, his Sundays were 
frequently engaged. There is probably no preacher of the day whose 
voice has been heard by so many and such varied audiences, and in ag ` 
many regions of the world. Nor did: his countrymen ever grow tired of 
him. The publication of his nanie was sufficient to secure the presence 
of large congregations in any church throughout the agi and breadth ` 
of the United Kingdom. 

' The number of manuscripts the Daa has left behind him does not 
arani his incessant activity. He constantly preached old sermons, ` 
or sermons on old themes. In the Abbey he did not scruple to preach 
the`same discourse, or parts of the same discourse, again and again. He 
was extremely fond-of recurring to the same topica. On one occasion, 
_ when he had preached; I think at Oxford, on the story of Jacob and 
Esau, an old friend remarked that he had been preaching on that story 
ever since he was ordained. ‘There were favourite thoughts, favourite 
passages, favourite stories and illustrations, with which his habitual 
hearers became familiar. Often, however, his sermons on the same text 
were #0 allered. by additions and omissions that they were hardly recog- 
nisable. They. were written over and under, within and without, on 
one side of the page and on both sides. Mysterious marks and counter- 
marks, in pencil or in red ink, indicated what portions were, on any 
particular occasion, to be used or to be omitted. - Sometimes two ser- 
mons were rolled into one’; sometimes one sermon was expanded into 
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two. The result, so far as the manuscript was concerned, was often a _ 
chaos, rendered yet more chaotic by the handwriting, which few but 
the Dean’s intimate friends could decipher, and which often led to the 
most grotesque misprints. Constantly, and especially of late years, he 
lost his way amongst these combined passages of variously truncated 
addresses, and he would pause to turn over loose pages until he resumed 
the manuscript at the intended point. In these cases, too, the func- 
tura was sometimes anything but levis. Hence those who only heard 
him preach an old or rehabilitated sermon were uuable to judge of his 
powers, for the difference of manner with which he preached old and 
new matter was very noticeable. Whether he was personally conscious 
of it, I cannot tell; but he was so transparently genuine—it was so 
impossible for him to speak or look otherwise than as he felt—that the 
mere fact of having preached the same thoughts before, and possibly to 
some who had previously heard them, invariably told upon his fervency. 
If the sermon was new, it was delivered with a vivacity and earnest- 
ness which doubled its power; if the feelings from which it had 
emanated were no longer recent in the writer’s. mind, the resultant 
loss of freshness manifested by the preacher made itself so obvious 
that, before two sentences had been delivered, I was generally able 
to detect whether the sermon had been written for the occasion or 
chosen from the stock to which his incessant . public avocations 
made it necessary for him frequently to resort. All preachers, I 
suppose, occasionally repeat old material. Some of the greatest 
preachers who have ever lived-—as, for instance, Wesley and Whitfield 
—never considered a sermon to be perfect till it had been delivered 
many times. The Dean rightly felt that he added to-his usefulness by 
falling back on what had already been carefully written. When asked by 
a friend, “Supposing the Deanery were on fire, what should you wish 
to be first rescued from the flames?” he replied, without a moments 
hesitation, “ My sermons.” But, as I have said, those hearers alone 
were able to estimate the fulness of his powers who heard a new sermon 
the first time it was delivered. Jt was among the minor advantages in 
these cases that the Dean knew his manuscript better. Therhythm of the 
` sentences was more familiar to his mind, for he made it a habit to read 
a new discourse aloud to friends or relations before it was preached. 
Nor was he delayed by undecipherable hieroglyphics ; for of late years it 
became his invariable practice to dictate his thoughts to a reporter, who 
took them down in shorthand, and on the following morning furnished 
the Dean with a copy fairly written out in-a good bold hartd. 

l. The Dean’s sermons, among many other merits, always had an 
almost unique appositeness and felicity of allusion. His genius was 
eminently graphic. The late Harl of Beaconsfield never gave a happier 
proof of his power of sketching character by a word than when he spoke 
of the Dean’s “ picturesque sensibility.” He associated scenes and 
places not with their external aspect, but far more with their historic 
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reminiscences. Even in travelling by rail he would have his guide- 
books with him, and would-never pass cathedral, or dismantled castle, 
or crumbling abbey without refreahing his memory with the incidents 
for which it was famous. If he took a drive in his carriage to High- 
' gate, he would not be content till he had visited the tomb of Coleridge, 
and seen the house of Mr. Gilman, and stopped at the legendary site 
. where Whittington heard the inspiring message of Bow Bells. In Weat- 
minster Abbey, the architecture, the music, the-sculpture were to him 
indefinitely less interesting than the events and histories which well-nigh 
every stone recalls. Ib was by reviving these memories in his admirable 
book upon. the Abbey—a specimen of. the best work done in the best 
way—that he has flung over the building that glamour of imperishable 
interest which we trust that henceforth it may always retain. - 

- It was this same quick realisation of the interest which great events 
derive from the vivid Fepreducuon of their surroundings which made . 
his “Sinai and Palestine” the most delightful and instructive of guide- 

-books. It also laid the foundation of that which was, perhaps, his 
most important work in life. In his sermons and in his writings, he 
‘enabled us to feel that the scenes of Scripture were actual human events 
belonging to that human history in which there are no real distinctions 
between What is sacred and what is secular. Many, in reading his 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church,” realized for the first 
‘time that the men and women of Scripture were not the abnormal pro- 
ducts of an exceptional epoch, but were in every sense ouoiowabeig huiv— 
living, breathing men and women, tempted as we are tempted, suffering _ 
as we suffer, fallible as we are fallible, sinning as we sin. He taught us 
to feel that the Jews were under a Theocracy, because all mankind is 
under a Theocracy; and that all history is guided by the Providence 
of God, though the history of one nation has been specially recorded in 
our sacred books, in order that we might more easily be enabled to trace 
God’s footsteps amid the light of the darkest ages, and in the sea of the 
most tumultuous events. He restored to the narratives of Scripture that 
sense of reality which is the great key to their due comprehension. Until 
his books were written there were multitudes who practically shared the 
views of the old Scotch woman, who, on being told that some one had 
visited Jerusalem, replied, “ You will na make me believe that, There 
_ is na such a place as Jerusalem on airth.” If any one should think - 
this an exaggeration, let him bear in mind that almost within living 
memory the majority of English Churchmen were shocked and scanda- 
- lised becaus the late Dean Milman had alluded to Abraham as “an 
Eastern sheykh.” 
-~ , This power ‘to appreciate and reproduce events in connexion with 
their local surroundings is seen in the most marked manner in his 
“ Sermons in the East.” But we trace it again and again in his other 
sermons and addresses. Thus, during his visit to America, at Salem he 
at once spoke about George Peabody, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the 
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sculptor Story. At the Union Seminary he drew an admirable sketch 
of a former Professor, Dr Robinson, author of “ Biblical Researches.” 
At Boston he illustrated the historic law that ‘ Westward the course of 
Empire takes its way.” At New York he recalled the connexion of 
Bishop Berkeley with the Western world. At Quebec he allied at 
dength to the popularity of Lord Dufferin, At Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, he spoke with deep sympathy about the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Hence, wherever he travelled in that great continent, he evoked the 
keenest interest, and, as a distinguished American orator observed 
to we this morning, “wherever he went he seemed to leave 
behind him a trail of light.” In his Scotch sermons we find the same 
endeavour to awaken intereat by apposite and sympathetic allusions. At 
Glasgow he takes as his text, “ And the bush was not consumed,” 
‘because the Burning Bush had been chosen by the Church of Scotland 
as the symbol of its history, At St. Andrew’s he founded his inaugural 
address on the Aiéy aptorebery inscribed in the University Library ; and 
after reference to Lord Campbell and Bishop Wordsworth, went .on to 
speak of other good and great men who had been connected with the 
University; of Henry Ogilvy, of: Buchanan, Melville, and Rutherford, 
of Patrick Hamilton, of George Wishart, of Alexander Stuart. At 
Bristol he speaks of Bishop Butler and Edmund Burke. At Jarrow his 
whole thoughts seemed to be absorbed by the story of the Venerable 
Bede. At Islip he can talk of nothing but Hooker. Preaching at St. 
Petersburgh, just before the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
he reminds his audience how Vladimir Monomachus had married ` 
~-Gytha, daughter of King Harold, eight centuries before. 

Sometimes, if a local allusion was wanting, he took advantage of ad 
anniversary. Preaching on August 25, 1872, his subject is suggested by 
the fact, that it was the tercentenary of St. Bartholomew, and he would 
‘sometimes begin a sermon by saying, “on this day so many years ago,- 
this or the other great man died,” or “such and such an event took place.” 
He’ seemed always the happier in preaching if he could connect the 
present with the past, or either with the church or town in which his 
message was being delivered. 

2. Another unfailing element of charm in the Dean’s sermons was the 
pure and beautiful English in which they were written. Other preachers 
might be more eloquent and more impassioned; they might have 
greater power to lead up their hearers to the overwhelming effect pro- 
‘duced by some breathless “climax ;” they might have a greater rush of 
words, and & wealthier profusion of images, or a force of cl&arer logic, 
or a more impressive unction, or more power to move the heart by 
personal appeal; but there was no preacher trom whom you were more 
certain to hear something fresh and rememberable, expressed in words 
of more quiet and finished grace. About all the Dean’s writings, and 
all his utterances there was the indefinable stamp of genius, of distinc- 
tion, and of culture. . 
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He was’ once asked by.a friend what he considered to be the best 
written passage in his works. He replied at once “ the description of 
-the colossal atatues at Thebes, in my ‘Sinai and Palestine.’ ” It is indeed 
` avery fine passage. He is speaking of the Rameses, and relating what 
it must have been before it was flung down by some extraordinary 


catastrophe, and R the Arabs had scooped their millstones out of 
its face.- 


“ It was,”.ho seid, “the largest state in the welds Farang wida that enor- ' 
mous head must have been es, mouth, and ears. Far and wide you must ` 
have seen his vast hands resting on his elephantine knees. You mt on ‘his 
breast and look at the Osiride statues, which support the portico of the, Temple, 
and which anywhere alse would put to shame even the statnes of the cherubs 
in St. Peter’e—and they seem pigmies before him. His arm is thicker than 
‘their whole bodies. The only part of the temple or palace at all in proportion 
to him must have been the gateway, which rose in pyramidal towers, now 
broken down, and ro-ling in a wild ruin down to the plain. Nothing. which now, 


axists in the world oan give any’ notion of what the effect must have been when 


he was erect. . . No one who entered that building could’ have thought of 


anything else but that stupendous being, who thus had raised himself up above 
the whole world of gods and men.” 


Then, speaking of the two other statues of Amenophis, he adds :— 


“ The sun was setting; the African range glowed'red behind them; the green 
plain was dyed with a deeper green beneath them; and the shades ‘of evening 
veiled the vast renta and fissures in their aged framed. As I Iquked back on 
them in the sunset, and they rose up in front of the re haa of the moun- 
tam, they seemed indeed as if they were part of it. And yet... . the human 
charkovar is never lost. Their faces are dreadfully ‘mutilated ; ‘indeed the 
- largest has no face at all, but is, from the waist upwards, a mass of stones and 
rocks piled together in the form of a human head and body. Still, especially in 


that dim light, and from their lofty thrones, they seem to have faces, only of > 


hideous and grinning ugliness.” 


The whole passage is too long to quote, and it iio from abbre- 
viation. Nor indeed were there any purpurei panni in the Dean’s 
~ writings and sermons. Their charm was in their uniform felicity. 
Still I may perhaps be suffered to quote a few lines by way of specimen. 


Of the unbroken. union,” he says, “ between Bngland. and America there’ 
seemed to be a likeness, when, on the beautiful-shores of Lake George, the - 
Loch Katrine of America, I saw a maple and an-oak treo growing together from - 
the same stem, perhaps from the same root—+he brilliant fiery ee ee 
emblem of America; the gnarled and ‘twisted dak the emblem of Hnglan 
may the two nations always. rise together, so different each from each, and 
representing so distinct a future, yet each springing from the same ancesttal 
root, each bound together by the same healthful mp, and the same vigorous 
growth. j ° È 


-Here is another sentence :— 


í Not only in war, but on every day of every , in some household or other’ . 


. that tread of death may be felt, the rustling of ose wings’ may be ‘heard. But 


wer 


e the - 


am 


‘the angel of death is also tho angel of life, for if death divides he may also ` 


reunite. The angel whose visits are of judgment and destruction invites and ` 
provokes us to works of charity and kindness. The angel who sits within the 
shadow pf the sepulchre is also the angel of the resurrection of our immortal soul” 


"e 


mo o oa 
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‘ And here are the last words which he ever uttered from any pulpit, 
the close of the last sermon on the Beatitudes which he lived to deliver :— 


“ Nothing presents so coarse and thick a veil as, on the one hand, u false, 
artificial, crooked way of looking at truth; and, on the other hand, the indul- 
gence of the brutal and of the impure passions whicb cloud our sight. And 
nothing can have so clearing an effect upon our better thoughta, nothing leaves 
our minds so open to receive the impression of what is good and noble, as the 
single eye and the upright conscience which we may not perhaps be able to attain 
for ourselves, but which are an indispensable condition of having the doors of our 
mind kept open, and the channel of communication kept free between us and the 
Supreme and Eternal Fountain of all purity and of all goodness.” 


8. It is almost unfair to look for special felicities when felicities are 
to be found on almost every page. But if I were asked to single out 
one passage of the Deap’s writings which is among the most beautiful, 
I think that I should select the last words of his last book, which 
illustrate another characteristic of his teaching, and one which occurred 
most frequently in his sermons—his perfect catholicity. 


“ Love one another,” he says, “in spite of differences, in spite of faults, in spite 
of the excesses of one or the defects of another. Love one another, and make the 
best of one another, as He loved us, who, for the sake of saving what was good | 
in the human soul, forgot, forgave, put out of sight what was bad—-who saw and 
loved what was good, even in the publican Zacchwus, even in the penitant 
Magdalen, even in the expiring malefactor, even in the heretical Samaritan, even 
m the Phamsee Nicodemus, even in the heathen soldier, even in the outcast 
Canaanite. Make the most of what there is good in institutions, in opinions, in 
communities, in individuals. It is very to do the reverse, to make the worst 
of what there is evil, abeurd, erroneous. By so doing we shall have no difficulty 
_ in making estrangements more wide, and hatred and strife more abundant, and 

errors more extreme. It is very easy to fix our attention only on the weak points 
of those around us, to magnify them, to irritate them, to aggravate them; and by 
po doing we can make the burden of life unendurable, and- can destroy our own 
and others’ happiness and usefulness wherever we go. But this was not the new 
love wherewith we were to love one another. ‘That love is universal, because in 
its spirit we drive out evil simply by doing good. We drive out error simply b 
telling the truth. We strive to look at both sides of the shield of truth. We 
strive to speak the truth in love—that is, without exaggeration or miarepresenta- 
tion ; concealing nothing, compromising nothing, but with the effort to under- 
stand each other, to discover the truth which lies at the bottom ofthe error; with 
the determination cordially to love whatever is loveable, even in those in whom 
we cordially detest whatever is detestable. And in proportion as we endeavour 
to do this, there may be a hope that men will see that there nre, after all, some 
true disciples of Christ left in the world, ‘ because they have love one to another.’ ” 


I have ventured to quote these words at length, because, as forming the 
last page of his last book, they are as it were the Dean’s cycnea oratio—his ` 
last legacy to the Church, many of whose accredited representatives were 
often so unjust to him, but which yet he so dearly loved. The lessons of 
catholicity and toleration were, however, lessons which he urged again 
and again. There were no stories of which he was more fond than | 
those about Archbishop Ushers Eleventh Commandment—“ that ye 
should love one another ;” and the answer of the Eastern patriarchs to 
the Pope of Rome, “ Let us love one another, in order that we may be 
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able with one ` T to worship God ;” ‘and the dream of Wealey in 
which he found no Catholics, Calvinists, Baptists, Anglicans, or Metho- 
dists sither in Hell or Heaven: but discovered that in Heaven no one 
was known by any other distinction than that of being a Christian, and 
in Hell no one but by a want of the Christian spirit. Again, no 
passage in ecclesiastical literature was dearer’ to him than that in which 
Baxter tells us how hé had outgrown the hardness and intolerance, the 
“ controversies and curiosities” of his youth ; nor any hymns dearer to 
him than those of Charles Wealey—which he so often quoted, the know- 
ledge and high estimation of whith he reviyed, and one of which was 
‘read in his dying ears—the now famous hymn of“ Wrestling Jacob,” 
with its recognition that God’s nature and His best name is “ Love ;” 


and the other hymn which begins— 


‘* Weary of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and and names, 
To Thes, the Way, the "Truth, the Lafe, 
Divinel ARTE tan 
a ; 

With Thee and ‘Thine to live azid die.” 
Nor was his tolerance only a tolerance of divergent opinions. He 
l recognized as few recognize, and acted up to as few have ever fulfilled, 
the great rule to take men at their best, and to judge of human nature ` 
. by its crown of spiritual fire.and not by its feet of aly: Quoting the 


- remark of a living Scotch divine— 


‘With Samuel Rutherford; the bitter and bigoted contioversialist, let us have 
no fellowship. To Semuel Rutherford, the devout and spiritual pastor, let the 
full sympathies of our soul'be given” [he adds] “ That is a judgment which must 
be often and often repeated, Milton, the sublime, unearthly poet, and Milton, 
the pavage antagonist of Salmasius; Wesley's Christiun wisdom and Wesley’s 
eccentric folly; Boasuet, the magnificent Christian orator, and Bossuet, the per- 
‘secutor of the Huguenots; the grace of the Middle Ages and their hideous’ 
-atrocities; the splendour of the Reformation and its deplorable failures; Benedict 
Arnold, the hero of Saratoga, and Benedict Arnold, the traitor of West Point; 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the restorer of order in France, ‘and Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
mean and selfish despot; all these we must alike recognise, alike admire, and alike 
lament. Refuse the evil and choose the good, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. © Avoid that dismal fatalism which insista on accepting the orimos and 
follies of men as though they were the a aa condition of great deeds or 
gront charactar.” 


During his lifetime the Dean gave not a fa proofs that he desired 
to live in the spirit of these his constant: admonitions. When he was 
-appointed to the Deanery, an estimable scholar who had been for many” 
years a Canon of Westminster, and is now a Bishop, thought it his duty- ` 
to- take the strong step of protesting publicly against the appointment. - 
The revenge which the Dean took was admirable. In his very first 
_-sermon at Westminster he found an opportunity to pronounce a glowing 
. eulogium on the virtues and active beneficence of Canon Wordsworth. 

I have selected these three characteristica of felicitous appositeness, 
exquisite style, and large-hearted catholicity as being among the many 
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high merits of Dean Stanley's preaching. But even in a sketch so slight 
and imperfect as this, there are three distinct classes of his sermons 
respecting which I should like to say a word. 

1. First I will speak of his Funeral Sermons. Whenever a man of very 
great eminence died, the Dean felt it to be a duty that some of the lessons 
of his life should be indicated, some of the value of his work be expressed, 
from tbe national pulpit of Westminster Abbey. These discourses awoke 
a very special interest. In commemorative addresses of this kind the Dean 
had no rival. Some of them are collected in a posthumous volume, called 
“Sermons on Special Occasions.” On such occasions a natural warmth of 
feeling, a natural keenness of sympathy, and the recent sense of general 
loss, may easily lead a preacher of strong sympathies to speak with more 
unmixed and unguarded encomium than he might feel able to endorse in 
a calmer and later review. Yet of ull the Dean’s funeral sermons— 
some of which were spoken, as it were, by the yet open graves of men 
with whom he had very few personal, political, or religious relations— 
there was only one which he forbade to be published, because there was 
only one in which his feelings had, he thought, hurried him beyond his 
deliberate judgment. His funeral sermons will have a permanent 
historic yalue. They express the contemporary judgment of a most 
kindly and competent observer upon the lives and works of many who 
have played a prominent part in the events of recent years. The volume 
is full of delightful reading, and it is impossible not to admire the breadth 
and tenderness of the treatment. In speaking of Lord Palmerston, he 
calls attention to his marvellous use of gifts, none of which seemed to 
be specially shining; of his cheerful geniality; of his unfailing elastic 
hope ; of the noble pride which he took in his country. In speaking of 
Dickens, he seizes on two main points—-his recognition of “the vast 
outlying mass of unseen human suffering,” and how, in the stories of 
the pure-hearted little workhouse boy, and the little cripple, and the 
little orphan girl, “he laboured to tell us all in new, very new words 
the old, old story, that there is even in the worst a capacity for good- 
neas, a soul worth redeeming, worth reclaiming, worth regenerating.” 
The funeral sermon of Sir John Herschel enabled him to dwell with 
graphic force on “that miserable antagonism which later ages have 
imagined between Religion and Science.” In Frederick Denison Maurice 
he saw a type of the gifts of large-heartedness and peace. He spoke 
with deep sympathy of Livingstone’s insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
indomitable fondness for adventure, and deep love for man in general, 
for the poor persecuted outcasts of Africa in particular, ° Kingsley’s 
eye for Nature, his manliness, his impatience of a sickly and senti- 
mental theology, his righteous indignation against wrong, are lovingly 
dwelt upon. “As he lay,” says the Dean, “the other ‘day, cold 
in death, like the stone effigy of an ancient warrior, the fitful 
fever of life gone, the strength of immortality left, resting after the 
toils of a hundred battles, this was himself idealized.” In Bishop 
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Thirlwall he saw the type-of immense learning and judicial wisdom, In 
Lord Lawrence he recognized the wise and true Proconsul, in Thomas 
Carlyle the impassioned prophet of his age. The late Sub-dean of the 
Abbey, Lord John Thynne, was affectionately described in his life-of 
quiet usefulnese—‘ that stately figure, those courtly manners, that high 
. bearing, that grand form and fashion as of the antique world.” And 
almoat every one of these sermons were brightened by touches of 
personal reminiscence. Thus, in the sermon-on Carlyle, he told how 
having met him in St. Jameés’s Park, and heard one of his stormfal 
denunciations of the management of the Crimean war, he asked the 
prophet of Chelsea, “ What under the circumstances is your advice to 
the Canon of an English Cathedral?’* “He grimly laughed at my 
question. He paused for a moment and then answered in homely and 
well-known words, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” In the sermon on Lord Lawrence, the Dean quoted those. 
words of a friend about “ Iron John” which are now happily inscribed 
- upon his bust, “ He feared man so little, because he feared God so 
much.” He told how Maurice on his death-bed had drawn himself up . 
in the extremity of weakness, and pronounced, as his last words, the 
Eucharistic benediction. He quoted, before it had been made known 
to the world, the will of Charles Dickens :—“ I commit my soul to the 
mercy of God through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and I © 
exhort my dear children humbly to try to guide themselves by the ` 
teaching of the New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put no faith 
in any man’s narrow construction of its letter here or there.” 

ti. It is impossible to recall or define the charm which breathed 
through the Dean’s annual sermons to children on Innocents’ Day. TIt 
cannot. be explained or imitated. It depended in no small degree 
upon the place and.the man. The darkening December afternoon, the 
chandeliers simply wreathed with masses of ivy, the dim religious light 
of the choir, the beautiful shining faces of hundreds of little children, 
boys and girls, from the schoolboy home for his holidays to the child in 
the nursery, the simple and appropriate music, the brevity of the service and 
sermon, the gentle voice and loving manner and homely words of the 
speaker, made up a scene never to be forgotten, never to be reproduced. 
Childless himself, the Dean loved children with an almost pathetic ten- 
dernesa, and it was delightful to witness his manner when he was 
speaking to them or conducting a few of them over the Abbey. He 
was fond of quoting the quaint remarks which little boys and little 
girls had sometimes made to him. Nor did he at all feel that he was 
condescending when he addressed to them’such simple words- as these :- — 


“Love honest work. Love to get knowledge. Never forget to say your 


prayers morning and evening. Never be ashamed to say them. It will help you 
to be good all through the day. Always keep yqur promises. Do not pick up 


* Dean Stanley was, at that time, a Canon of Canterbury. 
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foolish or improper stories. Never tell a lie. Be very kind to poor dumb 
animals.. Remember always to be gentle and attentive to older people.” 

On one occasion he spoke to them of “ the Children’s Psalms ;” on 
another of “the Children’s Creed.” In 1878 he delighted the little 
ones with the story of St. Christopher, told as only he could tell it. In 
1877 he preached about sick children, and illustrated his sermon by the 
Heir: of Redclyffe; and by the different effects which a club-foot had 
produced on the minds of Byron and of Sir Walter Scott; and by 
Wordsworth’s “ We are seven,” and Moultrie’s “ Three Sons.” He was 
sure to introduce into these Innocents’ Day sermons any recent event 
and anecdote which would interest his juvenile listeners. In 1875, it 
“was the heroism displayed by little Billy Button at the burning of the 
Goliath. In-1876, it was the courage of a modest little fellow named 
Hammond Parker, in saving four drowning comrades on board the 
Exmouth. In one sermon he told how he had come into possession of 
an old tattered grammar, which had belonged to Adam Sedgwick when 
he was a little boy, and how the boy’s hand’ had written on the first 
page the lines. 

ip et cr pote ae 

Can any one who was present ever forget the broken voice and streaming 
tears with which he told the story of two little Scotch boys—Reuben and 
Sandie? The story was as follows:—-On a cold winter day, & gentle- 
man in Edinburgh had, out of pity, bought a box of matches of a poor 
little shivering boy, and, as he had no pence, had given him a shilling, 
of which the change was to be brought to his hotel. Hours passed by, 
and the boy did not return. Very late in the evening a mere child 
came to the hotel. ‘‘ Are you the gentleman that bought the matches 

frae Sandie?” “ Yes.” “ Weel then, here-s fourpence out o’ yer shillin’; 
' Sandie canna come. He’s verra ill A cart ran ower him, and knocked 
him down, and he lost his bonnot and his matches and ver sevenpeuce, 
` and baith his legs are broken, an’ the doctor says ho'll dee; and that’s a’.” 
And then, putting down the fourpence on the table, the poor child burst 
into great sobs. “ So I fed the little man,” said the narrator, “and I went 
with him to see Sandie. The two little things were living almost alone ; 
their father and mother were dead. Poor Sandie was lying on a bundle 
of shavings. He knew me as soon as I came in, and said, ‘I got the 
change, sir, and was coming back, and then the cart knocked me down, 
and both my legs were broken, and oh! Reuby, little Reuby ! Iam sure 
I am dying, and who will take care of you when I am gohe? What 
will ye do? I took his hand, and said I would always take care of 
Reuby. He understood me, and had just strength enough to look up 
as if to thank me; the light went out of his blue eyes. In amoment— 


He lay within the light of God, 


Like a babe upon the breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at reat.” 


-_ 
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The Dean had read the story, I believe, in the pages of an American 
preacher ; but his power of intense feeling made it his own, and no one | 
Will forget the effect that it produced. a 

iii. The sermons on the Beatitudes weré the last he ever preached. 
They were unique, alike in method and in conception, and were meant - 
especially for the simple and the poor—such as form the ordinary staple 
of our congregations at Westminster Abbey on a week-day afternoon. 
- His special wish was to illustrate the Beatitudes and bring them home to 
the minds of the people by connecting them with the lives and deaths of 
some of those who lay buried under the feet of the listeners in that 
_ sacred soil. 

-The work was not undertaken without much thought and many mis- 
givings. He had several times talked to me about it. It is known to 
many that often during late years, and since the heavy bereavements 
which had befallen him, he was liable to passing fits of despondency. He 
sometimes talked as if he thought that his work was done, his life over. 
He was liable—as most eminent and truth-loving men are, and especi- 
- ally if they live habitually superior to the noisy and bitter atmosphere 

‘of ecclesiastical parties——-to incessant and most unscrapulous attacks; 

‘unscrupulous, with the utter absence of all sympathy and all chivalry, 
which are the special mark of party religious controversialists. It is of 
no use to revive the memory of old follies and old sins, or, perhaps, a 


blush might be brought to the cheek of some living writers, were I here ` 


to record the words which, both publicly and anonymously, they never 
hesitated to apply to him. It was chiefly, I suppose, in ‘consequence of 
these incessant attacks and sneers, in which many of the secular reviews 
and journals joined, that the volumes published by the Dean’ in late 
years received hardly any attention. Until his death revived an interest - 
= in all he had said and written, some of his last works fell<~so at least. 

he fancied—aealmost dead from the press. His “ Christian Institutes,” dis- ` 
pleasing as they were to many, were yet so full of brightness and: learn- 
ing, and were so fine a specimen of kindly wit and irony, that it was 
astonishing to sce them for months almost totally neglected and over- ` 
looked. A contemptuous and bitter notice of them, marked by all the . 
petty conceit of imaginary anonymous superiority, appeared while he 
was lying on his deathbed ; but this, happily, he never saw. He is far 
beyond the reach of all bitterness now, bnt it undoubtedly caused an 
occasional depression or sense of discouragement to his closing years. 

«Everything I do is sure to fail,” he would say at such moments; “the 
public have ceased to read or listen to anything. which I can tell them.’’, 
But though party attacks had succeeded in clouding at times the brightness 
_ of his joy and the buoyancy of his hope, he happily persevered in his 
beautiful design ; and being at that time in residence as Canon, I heard | 
these his last discourses, They were very short and simple, and not 
more than four or five hundred persons listened to them, But when ~ 
death had cut short his plan, these very sermons, so little noticed, and’ 
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as he thought at the time so ineffectual, reached an audience of hundreds 
of thousands, who eagerly bought them up as they were printed in 
pamphlet-form by the Christian Age. To me, even apart from the 
circumstances which give them so pathetic an interest, they are the most 
unique and the most charming of all his discourses. They are inimitably 
natural, simple, and unconventional, and there breathes throughout them 
such a peace that we might almost fancy it was a foreshadowing of 
heaven, When he began to deliver them on Saturday afternoon, June 
18, he was in perfect health. There was nothing to give us the least 
warning that within a month of that day he would be at rest in death, 
But there may have been in his own spirit an unconscious foreboding. 
The officers of an Arctic expedition, hemmed in by vast hummocks of 
ice, could read on the sky each morning an indication that an open sea 
lay at no great distance. “The atmosphere over the water was of a 
deeper blue than the sky over the ice.” Even so it may be that a soul 
which is ready to depart reads on the horizon the sign of a sea-change. 
At any rate there are in these sermons frequent allusions to death and 
parting, There were but four of them delivered, and in the first he 
SAYS — 

“Often, at revivals, in confession, or on death-beds, people ask us, ‘Are you 
happy? ‘Are you saved?’ Christ gives:us the answer. You are happy, you 
are saved, if you seek the happiness of modesty; of compasion with sorrow ; 
of gentleneas; of an eager desire for justice; of purity and singleness of pur- 
pose; of kindness to man and beast; of pacifi conciliatory courses; of per- 
severance in spite of diffoulty.” 


In the second he said :-—~ 


" “ The whole Abbey is filled with the shadow of those that mourn, Every- 
faneral, even the most splendid, that takes place within these walls, has some 
sincere ‘and heartrending sorrow involved in the separation of death. Almost 
always I have observed that there have been sad faces in the long funeral proces- 
sion which accompanied the great and famous to their end; sad faces, indifferent 
to the splendour of the soene around them, and lost in the thought of him who 
had gone down into the dark grave.” 


In the third, in a singularly beautiful passage, he wrote :— 


“ Like as a hart—like as a stag—desireth the water-brooks, so longeth m 
soul after Thee, O God. We know how a stag, a stricken solitary deer, wit 
the tears down its silent cheeks, goes panting, heaving with its weary - 
toil at the end ofits day’s long chase, and rushes to plunge in the mountain 
torrent, to bathe its worn-out limba, and to revel in the refreshing lake. This 
is a likeness of what in common life we all recognize. .... The early Ohurch 
representation on the Catacombe, or Christian tombs, of the first tign of the 
Christian life was the stag drinking eagerly at the silver stream. This is the 
likeness of hungering and thirsting after righteousness. When we toil towards 
the closs of our earthly course or any special period of tt; when we fesl stifled 
by the suliry and suffocating sense of the hardness and selfishness of the world about 
us; when dur breath is as tt were choked by the dust and passion of the world we hive 
tn, or by the endless chattering whirl of tts vas machinery, we may well join in the 
ery, ‘I Hura for the sight of any pure upright generous epuit; I thirst for the 
day when I may drink freely of God's boundless charity ; I thirst for the day when 
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I shall hear the sound of abundances of rain from a higher heaven than that which 
now encloses us around,” 

In the first of these perfect little sermons, . after speaking of the Beati- 
' tudes as the Commandments of Christendom,he made some general remarks 
upon them, and spoke-of his wish to illustrate them from the characters 


of those who were buried in the Abbey. In speaking of the.“ poor in . | 


Spirit,” he took the examples of Edward the Confessor and Jeremiah 
Hlorrox. The beatitude of the mourner was illustrated by the touching 
gravestone in the Cloisters with the inscription, “Jane Lister, deare 
child, died Oct. 7,1688.” As a specimen of one of the meek, he chose 


-` Margaret of Richmond, who used to say that.“ if the princes of Christen-_ 


dom would combine against their common enemy, the Turk, she would. 
undertake to go as their washerwoman.”. In speaking of the merciful, 
he mentioned Mr. Martin’s Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and Charles Dickens’ sympathy with the outcast and the suffering. He . 
. illustrated the blessedness of the pure in heart by Sir Isaac Newton, , 
whom his friends called “the whitest soul they had ever known ;” and., 
by the writings of Milton, óf Addison, and of Wordsworth. 
At that point the -series was abruptly terminated. As we left the 
Abbey together after that last sermon, he told me that during the service 
he had felt so ill that he had léft his stall. He came back for the sermon, 
looking pallid and stricken, and he delivered it in a very feeble voice. 
- But he made light of his indisposition, and said that he soon hoped to 
get over it. But on that day, July 9, he took to the sick-bed, which 
he never after left. On the following Saturday, July 16, I conducted | 
round the Abbey a large party of working-men to whom he had pro- 
mised to show the building, as indeed he was in the habit of doing conb 
_stantly during the summer months. . It was a lovely afternoon, and 
' he had provided tea for them (as he almost always did) in the court- 
.yard of the Deanery under the very windows. where he lay a-dying. I 
shall not soon forget the deep and respectful sorrow with which they 
received the announcement of his serious illness. On the evening of the 
next day, his illness took a most dangerous turn. Before the Tuesday 
morning he was dead. 
I must leave to others, if they care “to undertake it, the uncongenial 
task of speaking of the deficiencies in the Dean’s sermons. To the readers 
of the Contamponany Ruvrew, it will be needless to do more than notice 
the ignorant and bigoted stupidity which wrote and preached about his 
Mii soul-destroying doctrines.” All who cared for truth knew that when 
& profoundly irreligious and immoral religionism talked of him as “a 
_ sceptic,” and even as “an infidel,” it did but speak lies according to its, 
wont, And if even his friends sometimes desired in him the more frequent, 
definite, and formal statement of the great Christian Verities, they knew 
that, so far as this was absent, the absence was due partly to the horror 
of the religiosity which makes light of the elementary graces, while it 
gives exclusive prominence to a verbal and conventional (orthodoxy ; T 
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partly to the deep sense that our knowledge of God and of Christ cannot 
be adequately expressed by abstract technicalities and scholastic formule; 
` partly to the feeling that on many even of those points of doctrine which 
are dcemed essential, men of profound holiness and most saintly purity 
had taken very different views; partly to the unalterable conviction 
that the weightiest matters of the Law were justice, mercy, and truth, 
and that the way to inherit eternal life was “to keep the Commaud- 
ments ;” the way to come before the high God was to love mercy and 
to do justly, and to walk humbly with Him. Some of his thoughts on 
this subject—be they adequate or inadequate—were expressed in an 
ordination sermon preached at St. Paul’s in 1864 :— 


“There have been diplomatists (he said) who have accomplished their 
objects by unexpectedly using no concealments, no disguises. Why should not 
the clergy take the world by surprise in like manner, and convert mankind by 
spenking, thinking, and saying exactly what they think ; and appearing to be ox- 
actly what they are; by having their loins girt about, not with set phrases and 
artificial forms, but with that one only girdle which the Apostle recoommends—the 
girdle of Truth; trath in action, ae in speech, truth in manner, truth in heart, 
tiuth in thought? We hear a great deal said for and against dogmatic religion, a 
great deal concerning positive and negative theology, concerning definite and in- 
definite teaching. There may be those who are called. upon to increase or diminish 
the stock of our-existing doctrines. But for the vast maas both of those who hear 
and of those who teach what we want is not more or lesa doctrine, but rather 
that we should understand the full meaning of the doctrines which we already 
have. Hold to each and all of these; but if you cannot define them, be aware that 
you cannot do so. The silence of the clergy is often as instructive as its speech.” 


In the last edition of the “Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” the Dean 
had written these words to describe the grave of Lady Augusta Stanley, 
his beloved wife :—‘ Close beside that tomb, (the tomb of the Duc de 
Montpensier) by the gracious desire of the Queen, and with the kindly 
approval of the gifted chief of the Orleans family, have been laid the last 
remains of one whose name will be ever dear to Westminster—mourned 
in France hardly less than m England—followed to the grave by the tears 
of all ranks, from her Royal Mistress down to her humblest and poorest 
` neighbours, whom she had alike faithfully sarved,—by the representatives 
of the various churches, and of the Science and Literature both of 
England and America, whom she delighted to gather around her—en- 
shrined in the Abbey which she had so dearly loved, and of which, for 
twelve bright years, she had been the glory and the charm.” 

Read seventeen for twelve; alter the gender; intensify the force and 
meaning of every expression in this paragraph, and it may stand with 
curious accuracy for a memorial of what happpened five yeara later when 
the mortal remains of the Dean were laid beside those of the wife, of 
whom he had spoken so touchingly, and whose death left him an altered 
and a broken man.* 


* The Dean's foe Soon ee veached on Jan. 10, 1864. Lady Augusta was buried 
on March 9, 1876. o Dean on July 95 , 1881. 
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He is gone. How can I more fitly end these few words about him 


than by the close of his sermon on Kingsley :— 

“The lamp has fallen from that hand; it is for us, for you, to hand 
it on, with increased light, to the generations yet to come.” 

Or, by the words with which he ended his sermon on Thoms 
Carlyle ;— 

“ God’s will, not ours, be done. Yea, God’s will be done for us and 


À i him, The Lord gave; and the Lord taketh away.” -` 


E W, Fannar.: 


To the EDITOR of Tax ConTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


BIR, i 
A. word of an you will kindly admit it) seems due to your readers 
with reference to Dr. ow ‘* Reply” in the ourrent number of the Corramrorary. He 


takes for that the allusions and quotations in my refer to his Hesgyin the - 


‘Nature ” Unfortunately, I have never seen ik. I In view simply an article in 
the Fort , which contained ne ay sentences as Dr. Romanes 
oe touch f the argum 
yas itis 8 0 ent—nam 
"Bs of We argument na ey are abtaited rather 
than weakens the But this is for your readers to judge.. 
‘ Your obedient servant, 

Leeds, October 19, 1882. Kusrace R Comper. 


hich I am tnoapsble. do not pen tn Binoy, 


ENGLAND'S DUTY IN EGYPT : 


UR purpose to-night is not to consider whether the armed inter- 
vention of England in Egypt has been justified, but what itis our 

duty to do now we are there. Those who are responsible for giving a 
practical answer to that question have to take into account the duty of 
England to hersel{, to Egypt, and to other Powers; and the answer to be 
given must depend on many particulars of which the Cabinet, and more 
especially the Foreign Office, must have a much better knowledge than 
any outsider. Onur duty to Egypt turns on the condition of that 
country, material, intellectual, and moral, as affecting its capacity for 
self-government ; and with this the consuls and other officers who report 
to the Government must have a truer acquaintance than any traveller or 
commercial resident, because they are brought into personal contact 
with the men and the classes who must play the most important part in 
any Egyptian assembly or administration. Our duty to other Powers 
does not turn only on the letter of any diplomatic arrangements which 
may have been concluded with them, and which are more or less patent 
to the world, but alao on the degree in which the Powers they have been 
concluded with may be inclined to insist on their exact performance, or 
to accept othor arrangements in substitution for them ; and on the mode 
and degree in which other Powers may claim satisfaction for interests, 
as legitimate as ours, for which diplomacy has not yet provided. These, 
I need hardly say, are points on which the latest and the best informa- 
tion is not only possessed by the Government but is almost confined to 
it, Outsiders can seldom do more than follow these topics in Blue 
Books,from which the most confidential despatches and parts of despatches 
_ are omitted, the publication of which is always a little behind the actual 
date, and which at best cannot tell you what a Minister learns by 

l * A Lecture, delivered November 9, 1882. 
VOL. XLIL , 8 
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conversing ‘with an ambassador face to face. You must not therefore 
expect that I shall presume to offer a complete solution of the problem. 
What it appears to me useful to do at present is to review the various 
_ elementa of it, so far as we have the materials, in order to fit ourselves 
- as well as we can to judge of the solution which the Cabinet wilk ` 
sooner or later have to propose. 

''Of these. elements the first to be considered is our duty to other 
Powers, because, however desirable we! might think a particular course 


` to be with reference to our own interests or to those of Egypt, ‘it is , 


of no use to dwell on it or to yearn after it if it is plainly fraught with 
the seeds of a European war. All our duties are limited by the possible, 
by the morally as well as by the physically possible. , No amount of 
happiness which we may think it in our pdwer to obtain for' the popu- 
' dation of Egypt, and no amount of security which we may think we'can 
obtain for our communication with India by the Sues Canal, either 
ought to be purchased, or can usefully be purchased, at the cost of any 
bad faith or overbearing conduct by which the general I peace and 
security of Europe would be shaken. Let us then, before considering 
whether Egypt ought to be annexed, or what kind of government ought _ 
to be set up there, review how we stand TR řegard to foreign Powers ` 
in the matter. 

The Treaty ‘of Paris, concluded in 1856, at the close of the Crimean 
war, contained this’ clause: that the sovereigns of England, Austria, 
France, Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia “declare the Sublime Porte ad- ` 
mitted to participate in the advantages of the public law and concert of ' 
‘ Europe. Their Majesties engage, each on his part, to respect the inde- 
pendence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire ; guarantee , 
in common the strict observance of that engagement; and will, in conse- 
quence, consider any act tending to its violation as a question of general , 

interest.” Here were three things stipulatéd, the bearing of which on 
our subject is obvious, when we remember that Egypt was then and stil} 
remains a part of the Ottoman empire: first, the admission of that empire 
to the European concert; secondly, respect for its independence and in- 
‘tegrity ; thirdly, a common guarantee of that respect. And by the Treaty 
of Berlin, concluded in 1878, at the close of the late Russo-Turkish war, 
it was agreed between Turkey and the same Powers, the only difference ’ 
being that Sardinia had in the meantime become Italy, that the Treaty 
of Paris was maintained in all such of ita‘ dispositions as were not 
abrogated, or modified by that Treaty of Berlin. Now it is true-that 
nothing was concluded at Berlin which expressly abrogated or modified 
. the clause I have read to you from the Treaty of Paris. Still I believe 
it will not be disputed that an indirect but necessary effect of the Treaty 
of Berlin was to abrogate the guarantee stipulated dt Paris.’ The 
‘integrity guaranteed at Paris suffered an enormous breach at Berlin by: 
the ‘separation of large provinces from the Ottoman empire, and by the 
very qualified terms of subjection on which it was arranged that other 
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large provinces should continue to form a part of that empire. But a 
guarantee applies to an existing state of things. When that state of 
things has been profoundly modified by the unanimous consent of the 
parties concerned, it is common sense and good diplomatic law that the 
old guarantees will not apply to the new state of things unless it is 
expressly renewed. The motives which induced the Powers to undertake 
a guarantee for Turkey, as she was in 1856, cannot be presumed to 
apply to the very different state of frontiers and interests connected 
with the diminished Turkey of 1878. But the other two stipulations of 
1856 to which I have drawn your attention, namely, the admission of 
Turkey to the European concert, and respect for her independence and 
integrity, as a bare stipulation without a guarantee, must be considered 
to have been renewed in 1878. Now these are points on which we 
have heard much, and shall hear more; and a minute or two may 
therefore be profitably spent in examining what they really mean. 

- When we were lately at war with Afghanistan, neither Germany nor 
Austria made any remark, except perhaps with regard to the possible 
effect which an embroilment between England and Russia in Central 
Asia might have on the peace of Europe. If they had made any 
diplomatic remark——for newspapers, of course, may say what they please 
' —on the justice or expediency of the war as between England and 
Afghanistan, then not only Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, but every 
English Government, would haye told them in some diplomatic phrase, 
and probably in a rather curt diplomatic phrase, that it was no business 
of theirs. But let a war arise, or even be threatened, in any part of 
Europe, and the European Power most remote from its scene and cause 
may express and even urge its opinion, without being exposed to any 
such answer. Its opinion may be heeded or not; but no one questions 
its having what, before parliamentary committees, is called a locus standi 
to express it, Now this difference shows you what\is meant by the 
European concert, and by being or not being admitted to it. The 
European concert or system (for that term is also used, and indeed is 
used in the official English text of the Treaty of Paris, though the word 
in the French text is concert) is like the solar system, a set'of bodies 
whose motions and mutual attractions ‘and repulsions are important 
enough to be recognized as matters of common interest, while the 
universe outside may be practically ignored. The: Ottoman empire, for 
centuries after the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks, was no 
more a part of that system than Afghanistan is now. When Prince 
. Eugene, the Eugene who fought by Marlborough’s side at’ Blenheim, 
used to be fighting the Turks on the Danube and the Save, the Western 
Powers claimed no right of interference, though the greater or less 
number of troops that the German Emperor had remaining, to use 
against Louis XIV. and the French, might provoke an occasional refer- 
ence to the subject. Of course this indirect effect of an Austro-Turkish 
war on the relations between Austria and France illustrates the way in ` 
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which the European concert: js continually extending itself, so .as to 
include States that were formerly outside it. At a still earlier period a 
war between the- King of Hungary and the Grand Turk excited no 
political interest at all in Western Europe. On the other hand, the 
fibres which connect Turkey with Europe have become so numerous 
since the days of Prince Eugene, that the Ottoman empire had really 
become a member of the . European system before the Treaty of Paris 
consecrated the existing, fact. Now at all events, there is no doubt 
about it. 

But what is the nature R extent of the fetter which i is thus imposed 
on the free dealing of any European Power in matters which concern 
Turkey? For Turkey, neither admision into the European concert, 
nor the direct promise of respect for her independencé and integrity, 

_can be understood as being a pledge of that independence and integrity 
further than as she performs the duties attached to them. It is not 
otherwise as between the oldest members of the system. There was no 
older member of it' than the kingdom of Naples, nor would any Power 
have said that it was the less. bound to respect the integrity and inde- 
pendence of that kingdom because it might have been difficult to point ` 
out a treaty in which the obligation was expressed. But when the: 
government of King Bomba had become intolerable to his subjects and 

a scandal to Europe, Sardinia, joining hands with Garibaldi for its 

suppression, met with general approval, and with distinct countenance 

from England. The case of the Sultan’s government has long been as 
bad-as that’ of King, Bomba.- Perhaps it might have been better if after 
the Crimean war the other European Powers had sought to exert a 
united influence for good. But that opportunity was allowed to pass 
away, and there is no use now in referring to it, except for the purpose ' 
of ‘suggesting a wholesome scepticism as to the reality of any united 
influence for good which Europe may undertake to exert on the future 
government of Egypt. As it stands, the case against Turkey is so 
strong that it is hot for her sake, but for the sake of what is due to the’ 
other Powers, that there is any need to examine the Treaty of Paris. 

What, then, was due from us to the other Powers in the mattèr of - 

Egypt, by reason of the Treaty of Paris? I answer, first, that by no 
act of ours should we push the Ottoman power down the incline along . 
which it was slipping to perdition, to the impossibility that its integrity 
_ and independence’could any longer be respected. That obligation has” 
been amply fulfilled. If good advice and moral support could have 
saved the Ottoman ryle at Cairo, it has had them loyally from England. 
But the end’ was ‘anarchy, recognized by the representatives of the 
Powers, met in conference ‘at..Constantinople, as requiring forcible 
repression. Secondly, it was and is due to the Powers that we treat the 
' new ' circumstances which have thus’ arisen as'a question of general 
concern. So it is put in the Treaty of Paris, its own best mterpreter as 
to what was meant by the European concert; and, in terms substan- . 
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tially the same, Lord Dufferin informed the conference at Constanti- 
nople, on July 81 this year, “ that, once the military object in view 
hes been attained, Her Majesty’s Government will invite the aid of the 
Powers to make provision for the future and good government of 
Egypt.” 

The particular relations between Egypt and the rest of the Ottoman 
empire, as distinct from the general stipulations concerning the in- 
dependence and integrity of that empire, have only to a very limited 
extent been made the subject of international arrangement between 
Turkey and the Christian Powers. In 1840, Mehemet Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, was carrying on a successful war against his sovereign the 
Sultan, with the moral support of France, while England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia were opposed to him. These four Powers signed 
with Turkey the: Convention of London, by which it was agreed that 
Mehemet Ali should be restricted to Egypt and the southern part of 
Syria, and the Sultan was to secure him, and his heirs according to the 
Mahomedan rule of succession, in those pashaliks, by a firman the form 
of which was annexed to the convention. Mehemet Ali refused these 
terms; the English fleet, under Sir Charles Napier, operated against his 
forces on the coast of Syria; and in the following year he was obliged 
to accept a similar security for the pashalik of Egypt alone, by a firman 
which was not made part of any convention, but which was formally 
approved before its issue by the representatives of the four Powers at 
Constantinople. Since that time the position and powers of’ the 
governor of Egypt have been repeatedly modified, usually but not 
always to his advantage, by a kind of letters patent called firmans. 
These the Sublime Porte has usually, but not always, discussed before 
issuing them with the representatives of the Powers supposed to be most 
concerned; and it has been the practice officially to communicate the 
` firmans, after their issue, to the representatives of the Powers, but not 
to make them the subject of any international arrangement. When 
they have been discussed beforehand, the advice of any of the Powers 
respecting thém has been received merely as advice, however strongly 
and successfully its advice has been urged; and the occasions on which 
the firmans have not been communicated beforehand have been sufficient 
to establish for the Porte a considerable claim to independence in their 
issue. In 1866 a firman was granted to Ismail Pasha, elevating him 
to the rank of Khedive or Viceroy, raising to 80,000 men the limit of 
the Egyptian army, which in 184] had been fixed at 28,000, and 
raising his annual tribute from 400,000 to 760,000 pounds Turkish. 
By the same instrument: the order of succession was changed from the 
Mahomedan, the eldest male of the family, to the European, the 
‘eldest son. In 1867 a firman empowered the Khedive to make 
laws for the internal government of Egypt, and to. conclude con- 
ventions with foreign Powers as to customs duties and the police, 
postal, and transit services. In 1869 a firman, this time restrictive, 
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forbade the Khedive to contract any loan without the Suitan’s 


authorisation; and Lord Clarendon demanded the official communication E 


of it, “as due,” he wrote, “to the Powers who have a treaty right to 
intervene, at all events to'a certain extent”—observe the vagueness— 
“in any matter which in its consequences might tend to disturb the re- 
lations between thé Porte and Egypt, as‘ established by the firmans. of 
184] and 1866.” The Khedive, on the same occasion, remarked to the - 
British agent in Egypt, Colonel Stanton, that he thought it a dangerous 
. precedent that the late firman had not been communicated beforehand 
to the great Powers; and Colonel Stanton, with Lord Clarendon’s ap- 
proval, assured him that “the great Powers would not consent to any. 
undue interference”—again observe the vagueness—" on the part of the 
Porte with the internal administration of Egypt.” A firman of 1872 | 
conceded to the Khedive the power of contracting loans ' without the 
Sultan’s authorization, and one of 1878, which Ismail obtained by bribery 
at Constantinople on a more’than ordinary scale, removed all limit 
from the ‘numbers of his army, and’ empowered him to conclude con- 
ventions with foreign States concerning all internal and other affairs. of 
Egypt in which foreigners might be concerned. I shall have to return 
to this power, on account of the great importance of what was done. 
under it. At present I remark that neither of the two last-mentioned. 
firmans was communicated beforehand to the Powers, and that, on the 
occasion of the latter one, Lord Granville approved of Sir Henry Elliot’s 
telling Nubar Pasha, the Egyptian Minister, that England would’ never 
` countenance any attempt to curtail the Khedive’s privileges, but would 
_ disapprove any attempt:on the part of the Khedive to weaken the ties 
‘binding him to the Ottoman empire. The last re-arrangement was 
made in 1879, when the Sultan deposed Ismail in favour of the present 
Khedive Tewfik, and issued a firman which, among other things, renewed 
the limitation of the arfny to 18,000 men, and restricted the power of 
contracting loans to what might be necessary in order to settle the then 
‘existing financial difficulty. This was done after negotiation with 
England and France, and notes were exchanged between the Porte’ on 
the one hand and the English and French representatives on the other 
- hand, in order to explain certain passages in the firman; but the other . 
Powers do not appear to have been consulted. 
' J have gone into these details because it is commonly state’ that the 
peculiar position of Egypt does not merely depend on the laws of the 
Ottoman efnpire, but has an international character by virtue of the 
transactions of 1840 and 1841, .If this were so, the duty of England 
towards the other Powers of Europe, with relation to the ‘settlement of ` 
Egypt, would. be complicated by the neceasity of having to obtain the 
consent of those Powers to any settlement proposed, on pain of lying 
open to the reproach of breaking specific engagements. But the facts 
appear to show that any claim which the Powers might have had to 
insist on the arrangements of 1840 and 1841 not being altered without 
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their assent, has long been allowed to lapse into desuetude, and that the 
particular documents concerning Egypt leave the question just where it 
was left by the general documents concerning the Ottoman empire, . 
namely, as one of policy, in which the diferent Powers have only that 
vague check on each others action which results from their common. 
membership of the European system. 

According to the promise which I have read, “ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will invite the aid of the Powers to make provision for the future 
and good government of Egypt.” This is our duty to them, and this 
wé must perform. The conference may or may not re-assemble, for the 
aid of the Powers can be invited either at a conference or by corre- 
spondence between the Courts. But it must be honestly invited, with 
a desire to give its just weight to every interest, and their reasonable 
satisfaction to every apprehension and to all legitimate self-esteem. 
Further, if we may draw an inference from the helplessness of the late 
conference at Constantinople, the preparation of a scheme beforehand 
to be submitted to the Powers by the English Government, so far from 
being an encroachment on their liberty of suggestion, will be the neces- 
aary condition of their deliberating to any practical effect. But when 
the scheme lias been submitted and the Powers have deliberated, there 
are no United States of Europe, with a constitution enabling them to 
decide such questions by majorities, nor is it likely there will be in our 
time. If heads were counted among the Powers it would still remain 
to count fleets, armies, and revenues. If these too were counted, 
there would still remain a most weighty element, force of will or 
character ; so impalpable as to defy being taken into any reckoning, 
and to which for another reason also no graduated scale of voting could 
do justice—namely, that it varies with every particular question, as the 
sentiment or interest of each nation leads it to throw more of its energy 
into one question than into another. Every State therefore enters, and 
can oly enter, into international discussions on the terms of absolute 
freedom as to the result. It can only be bound by its own vote, 
although of course that vote may be most imperatively dictated 'to it by 
circumstances. England, in military occupation of Egypt, endowed 
with a force of character second to none, and with interests leading her 
to concentrate her attention on the Canal, will certainly enjoy, and that 
as a matter of international right, not merely her formal liberty of ` 
decision, but the preponderating influence on the actual solution. 

I now come to the duty of England towards Egypt. According to 
Mr. McCoan, from whose work, published in 1877, I take Iny statistical 
data, the population of Egypt is five millions and a half, of whom four 
millions and a half are Mahomedans of the race known as settled Arabs. 
These derive their name, and a part of their blood, from the Arab con- 
querors who introduced the Mahomedan religion in the seventh century 
of the Christian era; but in the main they are thé descendants of the 
ancient Egyptians, the subjects of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, who 
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submitted to forcible conversion. There are about half a million Copts, 
_ the ancient Egyptians who persevered in their Christianity, and whose 

blood has been preserved pure from Arab admixture by the difference of 
religion, There are 800,000 ‘Bedouins, the pure and wandering Arabs 


_- of the desert, from whom the mixed people that I first mentioned are 


distinguished by the name of settled Arabs ; and there is the governing | 
class of Turks, only 10,000 in number. ' There are some Jews; some 
„Nubians and others from the interior of Africa, mostly slaves; and. lastly, 
about 180,000 Christians of various nationalities other than the Copts.. 
Nearly all the peasantry belong to the settled Arab, part of the po 

tion, for the Copts are oftener to be found as artisans or tradesmen in- 
the towns and villages. The term fellah, which we so often hear, 
-and of which the plural is fellaheen, is practically eee to- ele 
Arab and to peasant. 

I have never been in Egypt, but I must confess to a great tiking for 
the fellaheen ever since reading those two charming volumes of Lady 
Duff Gordon’s Letters. - Their simplicity and goodness, the warmth with 
which they took to their hearts the English lady who devoted herself to 
' their benefit while living among them for her health, the liberality with 
which they recognized the unity that lay behind their veneration for 
‘the Lord Mahommed and hers for the Lord Jesus, their every-day life, 
_ and their opinions and feelings, into the communication of which she 
was -admitted with such rare freedom, all make up one of the most 
beautifal idylls, told in the most unaffected style. It is exactly what 
we should have expected from this that, as Mr, Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 
, has since told us, the great body of the Egyptians belong to the least 
. bigoted of all the schools of Mahomedan teaching. Must we say that 
the massacres of last June are inconsistent with it? We may put that 
_ question, as one affecting our idea of the Egyptian character, without ' 

‘prejudging any accysation on which Arabi Pasha and his alleged ac- 
complices ere now being tried. If the massacre of Alexandria was made 
to order, there must have been a large number of willing instruments to 
execute that order, and the case for the fellaheen is not much better 
than if it was a result of their. spontaneous fanaticism. Well, then, since 
the question must be put, as one concerning the nature of the people 
whom we have to reorganize, I do not think there is an inconsistency. 
Tenets which are illiberal in themselves may be held for long in a liberal 
spirit, but there is never.a security that, while they are held at all, the 
bitter stock -may not suddenly produce its appropriate fruit. Then, too, 
the most violent outbursts oftener spring from an hahitual background 
of the gentler virtues than of the manlier ones. We have learnt of 
what the mild Hindoo is capable; and if Lady Duff Gordon’s villagers 
would have won the heart of Rousseau, we must remember that. the 
teaching and ee of ae were not altogether foreign to the Reign. 
‘of Terror. on 
- It has been sometimes said that Mahomedanism unfits a. State for 
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international relations, because the Koran makes it a duty to suppress 
idolatry by the sword, and offers to the unbeliever who is not an 
idolater the alternative only of conversion or subjection. We are told 
that, with a State professing these principles, no peace can be other 
than a truce, and that the unbelieving merchant or traveller can never 
be secure from insult and ill-treatment on its soil A religion, how- 
ever, must be judged by what it is, and not by what according to its 
sacred documents it ought to be. No religion extends over many gene- 
_ rations, and over a great part of the world, without adaptations and 
compliances which an outsider can never foresee and seldom appreciate ; 
and if a religion, as actually held in the daily life of any people, admits 
of international relations, and the circumstances are otherwise favour- 
able to the continuance of those relations, it does not appear to me that 
we can fairly refuse to recognize the fact and act on it, because a bitter 
fruit may still possibly spring from a stock buried deep beneath the soil. 
But in this point of view also the favourable circumstances are singularly 
wanting in Egypt. Nothing is a greater corrective to the peculiar 
intolerance of Islam than the existence of historical associations and 
tribal ties, which all the world over are the great sources of national 
feeling, giving to the life and imaginations of a people a secular and 
independent side, that would only lose by absorption into a universal ' 
Caliphate. The Afghans are fall of historical associations and tribal 
ties, and Afghanistan is geographically distant from any Caliphate pre- 
tending to universality, and from the religious fermentation of Mecca. 
Hence true international relations have been possible with the Afghans. ` 
When in the last century they swept over a large part of India, their 
conquests resembled those of Napoleon more than those of the Caliph 
Omar, and in our own dealings with them religious differences have 
never been important. 

‘But these circumstances are entirely wanting among the Egyptian 
fellaheen. For thousands of years a down-trodden race, who have 
borne the stick from one master to another-ever since that instrament 
of government was depicted on the monuments of the Pharaohs, they 
are pulverized atoms beneath the Turkish heel, devoid of the connecting 
threads out of which the substance of a nation is woven, and feeling no 
dignity but in the equality which Islam allows ‘in theory to all the faithful. 
Still nominally within the Caliphate, and on the high road from half the 
Mahomedan world to the sacred places, the din of religious controversy 
is always in their ears. A good natural disposition, and a tpuch of the 
scepticism which is seldom absent from the neighbourhood of great re- 
ligious centres, as the history of Italy has so conspicuously shown, may 
preserve the fellaheen from bigotry in the long ran; but whenever 
there arises among them a loftier spirit, as I am willing to believe Arabi 
Pasha to be until the contrary is shown, there is asad want of any other 
direction for his activity than that of seeking to realize the wildest 
dreams of his faith. It is not likely that a stable and orderly govern- 
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ment should arise out of such elements as these, unless they can : 
receive a large admixture from other sources. 
The Christian population of Egypt belonging to the various European: 
nationalities, and accordingly enjoying European protection, is stated at’ 
$0,000 ; and although the largest part is to be found at Alexandria and , 
Cairo, between 15,000 and 16 ,000 are scattered throughout the country. 
Very’ many of these are managers, engineers, and other superior.. 
employés of the public works of all kinds, and -great agricultural and 
industrial enterprises, with which during the last quarter of a century 
Egypt has been perhaps too rapidly filled. .The impulse was given by 
Ismail, not: without great intelligence of conception, but with the reck- 
_ iesmess and impatience in execution characteristic of Eastern despots. 
The examples set by the State, and on the Dairas, or family property of 
the, Khedive and his family, were followed by other large landowners. 
When the American civil war. interrupted our usual supply of cotton, 
cotton sprang up in, Egypt as if by magic. Sugar and other industries 
were similarly multiplied. Many millions were. spent by the Khedive 
on the Suez Canal, with no other, effect for Egypt than to allow a great 
stream of traffic to pass: through the country without benefiting it, 
which formerly employed labour and gave intermediate profits at 
Alexandria, and along all the route thence to Suez. Works of storage 
and distribution of the Nile water have cost many millions more, but 
with advantage. And without enumerating all the kinds’ of employ- 
‘ment, it may be ssid in a word that Eygpt, from being a country of 
which the interior was little known, has become within our own times, 
and even within what to middle-aged men are recent times, that one of 
all Eastern lands which is most thoroughly permeated ‘in every part 
with Europeans and their peaceful labours, No region of India is so 
saturated with HKuropeans; if the British troops with which the `` 
, peninsula is garrisoned could suddenly turn their swords into plough- 
shares, not even so would the European population of India be anything 
like that of Egypt, either in total proportion or in general diffusion. 
One is tempted to exclaim that here are the intelligence and governing 
power which, in combination with the good qualities of the fellaheen, 
might make an orderly State of Egypt. It is of course an idle dream, 
for the differences are too great to allow of the combination. The 
Europeans in Egypt might consent to become Egyptian citixens on the 
terms of being the masters of the country, but to put them in that 
position wopld be an injustice to the fellaheen, who would merely have 
to feel’ the whip of their new masters, including many of the worst, 
- characters of the Levant, instead of that of the Turks. On any other 
terms than those of mastery, it must be long, and much must have 
changed, before the Europeans will relinquish the protection of their 
respective States for Egyptian citizenship. 
. This protection is applied through the consuls of the different Powers, 
and the most important part of it is that which relates to jurisdiction. 
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A European in Egypt can be tried for crime only in the court af his 
own consul, and until lately he could be sued only in the court of his 
own consul for any civil claim. But Nubar Pasha, an Armenian. 
Christian, ‘and Ministet of the Khedive Ismail, after long negotiation 
and immense trouble, obtained the consent of the European States to 
abandon a large part of the privilege of their subjects in the case of 
civil suits. It was in order to enable this to be effected that the firman 
of 1878, as I have mentioned, empowered the Khedive to conclude con- 
ventions with foreign States concerning the internal and other affairs of 
Egypt in which foreigners might be concerned. Under that authority 
conventions were concluded between Egypt and the several Powers, by 
which mixed courts were established, composed of judges of whom the 
majority were to be nominated by ‘the Powers, in certain fixed propor- 
tions among them, and the minority were to be Egyptians. These 
courts were to have jurisdiction over civil, including commercial, 
matters arising between Egyptians and foreigners, or between foreigners 
of different nationalities, or, if the matter related to real property in 
Egypt, then even between parties of the kame nationality. They were 
also to have jurisdiction over foreigners in the case of simple police 


|. Offences, and a jurisdiction for their own protection analogous to what 


we call in England contempt of court; but the old jurisdiction of the 
consuls was allowed to remain for crimes, and for one or two other 
matters which, through the illiberality of France, were specially exempted. 
from the power of the new courts, one of those exemptions, that of 
fraudulent bankruptcy, being greatly regrettable, considering the character 
of many of the Levantines. The law to be administered by the new 
` courts was comprised in codes drawn up for the purpose, and which, as 
was natural, mainly followed the French codes. These reforms came 
into operation on January 1, 1876, and by universal consent have 
worked admirably. The native population has in some degree partici- 
pated in the benefits, even where foreigners are not concerned. Thus 
the new code of land law was promulgated from the first for the whole 
of Egypt, irrespective of the European or native ownership of any © 
particular estate. As to tHis, indeed, it was scarcely possible to do other- 
wise without excluding the natives from obtaining the loan of European 
capital on mortgage. But a beginning was at once made of introducing 
the new codes, even in other matters, into the native courts; and as 
early as 1877 Mr. McCoan could write that Christian evidence was 
almost everywhere received. 

I must now, however, explain to you a circumstance connected with 
the mixed courts which has contributed in no small degree to the 
calamities of Egypt, and which is one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of reorganizing the country in a satisfactory manner. It is the 
bondholders that we are to consider. The ruler of Egypt having grown 
into a great potentate, one is led to ask why his bondholders should not 
undergo the common fate of those who lend 'to foreign Powers. It is 
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not usual with arail States to send out expeditions to enforce 
payment to them. Their leverage i is the respect which the borrower is 
likely to pay to his own credit;` and if that respect is small, his credit 
is qmall too, and they have had ‘the compensation in high interest. But, 
when the ruler of Egypt began to’ borrow, he was not a big Khedive, 
in a position of what may be called semi-sovereignty. ‘If he had stood 
on his dignity, and said to lenders, “Trust me as you would trust a ` 
‘sovereign”—he, a mere pasha, a provincial governor within the, 
Ottoman empire—he would have been about as likely to get a loan as 


|, a municipality in England or France would be, if it was tmadé a con- 






dition of the loan that the municipality should not be. sued for it. 
_ Accordingly the pashas, being, ,of course, not subject to the consular 
jurisdiction, issued special commissions for the trial of claims against 
themselves. This was a proceeding analogous to a’ petition of right in 
England, by means of which claims are asserted against the Queen-or 
the Treasury ; but a necessary consequence was that, when the mixed 
courts were established, suits against the Khedive, as he had then 
become, were transferred to them. Now place in connection with this- 
the fact that the mixed courts were established by international con- 
vention, and you will see that the bondholders have been distinctly . 
placed in another category than the common one of lenders to Sovereign 
States, that they have become creditors with a treaty right to queen 
in case of default. 
`. The Khedive Ismail stopped payment in April, 1876, three months 
after the judicial reform had come into operation; and in May he 
issued the first decres for the unification of ‘the debt, at 7 per cent. 
interest, But so far as this decree could give him any relief from the 
‘strict performanes of his engagements, its validity. depended on. the 
powers waiving for their subjects the treaty right I have mentioned ; 
and.hence there was a legal basis for the series of interferences which 
followed, by means of English and French controllers-general—com- 
missions of the public debt with English, French, Aystrian, and Italian 
missioners——a commission of liquidation. with English, French, 
man, Austrian; and Italian commissioners, &. &c. It would-be. 
. beside our purpose to go through the shifting scenes of this four 
years’ nightmare, or the haggling of certain Powers about the shares 
‘to be allotted to those portions of the debt in which their subjects were 
most interested. The important point for us is that in March, 1880, all 
_ the great poyrers except Russia, the subjects of which had little or no 
‘interest in the question, came to an agreement to accept the decisions of 
the Liquidation Commission as binding on ‘the mixed courts, and to 
invite the other Powers who were parties to the establishment of those. 
courts to do the same. ‘The scheme which the commission accordingly - 
prepared was embodied in July, 1880, in the law.of liquidation, whereby 
among other things the interest of the unified debt was reduced to 4 per 
cent. Those facts I must ask you to bear in. mind when the claims of 
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the bondholders are spoken of. To the extent of the law of 1880 they 
are not mere purchasers of bonds issued by a foreign Government through 
its own agent on a stock exchange, buf creditors having a treaty right 
to the assistance of the regular courts in enforcing their claims; and 
there is not the least probability that any Government in Europe will 
without adequate compensation give up that right for such of its subjects 
as may be found among those.creditors. If we annexed Egypt, we 
should, of course, take the country subject to its debt, and then the 
right in question would for all practical purposes merge in the liability 
for the debt which the British Government of Egypt would incur. But 
if we do not annex Egypt, then, whatever government may be set up 
there, and whether:the country continue or not to forma part of the. 
Ottoman empire, it must; as things now stand, remain liable to the 
interference of all Europe if any career of extravagance should prevent 
its meeting its reduced engagements of 1880. It is an awkward result 
of the gradual way in which Egypt has been developed from a province 
into something like a State. 

The chief institutions by which effect was given to the rights of Enrope 
in Egypt, immediately previous to the late insurrection, were the 
Control, as reconstituted by the decree of November 15, 1879, and the 
Commission of the Public Debt, as its functions are defined by the various 
decrees of 1876 and by the law of liqnidation:in 1880. The former con- 
sisted of two controllers-general—one English, Sir Auckland Colvin; 
and one French, Monsieur Bredif. They had the most unlimited powers 
of investigation into the receipts and expenditure of every department of 
Government, but certain large powers of actual financial direction, which 
had been given them at their original institution, were temporarily sus- 
pended, with the consent of England and France. They had the right 
of sitting and advising at the Council of Ministers, but not of voting 
there; and although they were in theory Egyptian officers, it was stipu- 
lated that they could not be removed by the Khedive without the 
concurrence of their respective Governments. ‘Thus, the share which 
. each of the two States, England and France, had in the control was dis- 

tinctly guaranteed by an engagement between such State and Egypt: 
but there was no engagement between England and France for the 
maintenance of the control, except so far as an honourable understand- 
ing may be deemed to result from the fact that the two States had 
carried on the negotiations with the Khedive with mutual knowledge 
_ and approbation. The Commission of the Public Debt, which, as I have 

mentioned, includes English, Freneh, Italian, and Austrian nembers, is 
charged, so far as concerns the administration, with the more modest 
functions of receiving and applying the revenues specially pledged for 
the service of the debt; but it has the important power of suing the 
Government before the mixed courtsin case of need. Like the Control, 
it is nominally an Egyptian department ; and it would be difficult to say 
that the arrangements for it constitute a formal international engage- 
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ment, even between Egypt and each’ particular State concerned. 
Moreover, England, unlike the Continental Powers concerned, has slways 
declined to name a commissioner, though invited to do so by the Khedive; 
` and the position of the English Commissioner is therefore unofficial, so 
far as relates to this country. But there is something very like an in- 
formal engagement with the Powers that have named commissioners, 
and what is wanting in form! -is practically supplied by the force of the 
situation, the Khedive being subject to the mixed courts through 
arrangements which are certainly international. Substantially, then, the 
questions of ‘the Control and the Commission fall into the. general. 
question of the Egyptian debt. If England annexed Egypt, or if,’ 
without annexing it, she made herself liable for the Egyptian debt, as 
France, under somewhat similar circumstances, is said to propose doing 
for the debt of Tunis, the institutions which have been devised as 
securities against Egyptian insolvency would naturally fall to the ground. 

But whatever merely Egyptian Government may be set up will take 
over the country subject to the stipulated securities for the debt ab well 
as to the debt itself. France, in particular, may claim, as we learn, from 
the’ newspapers that she now does, that her Controller-General shall 
sit in the Council of Ministers and exercise his other functions ; A 
‘and the retirement of England from the Control, which we'also learn 
from the newspapers, im no answer to the claim, either in law or in 
common sense. If the Khedive, supported by- British troops, should 
decline to admit thé claim, it would be legitimate for France to say to us: 


“Very well; we shall not attempt to maintain the Control by force, since - -` 


that would bring us into collision with your troops; but since you prevent 
our demanding our stipulated securities from the Khedive, we shall hold 
you liable for the Egyptian debt, so far as due to our citizens,” 

The contingency of, ‘England’s annexing Egypt, to which L T: 
alluded, appears to me to be one that should be immediately distnisaed, 
on the ground of duty as well to that country as to ourselves. It would 
be contrary to all the principles which Englishmen, and especially the 
Liberal party among Englishmen, invoke in their application to them- 
selves, if we were to refuse Egypt a chance of learning the art of self- 
government, and proving that it had been learnt. . There is no want of 
promise in the materials. The native population is quick-witted, as all 
are who have any, considerable share of Arab blood, and must rapidly 
learn much from the Europeans who are so widely diffased among: them. 

‘Those Europeans, though not likely to merge in our time in fall 
Egyptian Citizenship, may, perhaps, be available to work municipal 
institutions, and still further aid thereby in schooling the Arabs and 
Oopta. The Arabs, for the reasons already given, do not seem likely - 
to give much assistance in stable government; but their deficiency in 
' that respect may be supplied by the small body of Turks, a race who 
have always exhibited considerable governing qualities, if only they can 
be cut off from the corruption of Constantinople and the seductive 
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dreams connected with the Ottoman caliphate, and obliged to throw 
themselyes on the people of Egypt as its natural leaders. For that 
purpose it seems to me essential that Egypt should at least be raised 
into the condition secured to Bulgaria by the Treaty of Berlin, as a 
principality absolutely free from all interference by the Sultan in its 
internal affairs. Whether a further step should be taken, and the 
Sultan deprived even of suzerainty, does not appear to me to be of great 
importance in the interests of Egypt; but I should not consider that 
the total loss of his suzerainty and tribute was at all too severe a punish- 
ment for the violation by the Sultan of all his duties as a ruler, in con- 
nection with the late insurrection, if that solution should beat suit the 
general interests of Europe. The experiment of self-government tried 
in Egypt under these conditions might not succeed. I only urge that 
it is promising enough to make it our duty to do our best to get it 
tried; and that annexation, even could we obtain the consent of 
Europe to it, would provide us with an Ireland in Africa ten times 
more troublesome than the Ireland we have. If there be one 
thing certain about the Egyptians, it is that they are so much more 
advanced than the population of India, both in general intelligence and 
in the knowledge of European ways, that we should never meet from 
them with the acquiescence in our rule that we meet with in India, 
while the European interests in the country would be constantly 
employed in fanning discontent into a flame. 

But self-government may be granted, and yet the last state of Egypt 
may be worse than the first. This will happen if there should be any 
more reckless borrowing, as there may well be before the lesson of self- 
government has been learnt, and if then the different Powers, strong in 
the diplomatic rights which they hold with regard to the debt, should 
pull the country to pieces, as they have nearly done already, half in 
mutual jealousy, and half in performing what most of them really 
consider to be their duty towards their own subjects. Grant that, 
rather than join in such a scramble, we would bny up and tear in pieces 
every Egyptian bond held by a British subject, we could no more keep out 
of it in the fature than we have been able. to do in the past, for this 
simple reason, that, to secure our use of the Suez Canal in the 
contingencies that may arise, it is not necessary that we should be the 
masters of Egypt, but it is necessary that no one else should. What, 
then, is to be done? I'shall be sincerely glad if the Government or 
anybody, else can find a better solution, for the only one that occurs to 
me is not one that I like, but I can devise nothing else than that England 
should propose to the Powers to guarantee the existing Egyptian debt, 
if they will accept that guarantee in place of all their rights of interfer- 
ence, whether by the Control, the Commissien of the Public Debt, 
or otherwise, including the right of the bondholders to sue the Egyptian 
Government in the mixed courts. Of course England would have to 
secure herself by a convention with the Khedive, binding him to con- 
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tract no new loans without her assent, and giving to the British 
agent the most stringent powers of inquiry into the financial ad- 
ministration, whenever he might deem it necessary to -exercise them. 
That agent, I think, should not be a standing functionary in the routine 
of Egyptian government, as the. controllers-general have been, but 
` should be our diplomatic representative, who would have his eyes wide 
open, but yet, being a diplomatist and acting under the Foreign Office, 
would not he likely to forget that Egypt was after all a foreign country, 
not to be interfered with without real cause. . 

The great’ difficulty in the way of such a plan would of course be 
France, for whom its acceptance would be the abdication of one of her 
most cherished ideas. Next to her there’ might be a difficulty with. 
Russia, who might possibly think that no compensation elsewhere would 
bë a real equivalent to her for an exceptional position being secured to 
England in Egypt. With the other Powers I do not apprehend there 
would be much difficulty, and on fhe whole I`incline to think that a 
general acceptance of the plan might be obtained, if the opportunity of 
our being in military occupation of Egypt is used with determination. 
The financial risk would scarcely be more than nominal, for the Unified’ 
Debt, with the interest as last settled at 4 per cent., is well within the 
ability of Egypt to bear. What. I most dislike in the idea I have 
broached is the increase in our sphere of public action, the reqnire- 
ments of which already tax the resources of this country in available’ 
intelligence. But if we should not be content to see Egypt pass virtually 
under other Powers, it has to be pointed out what other means 
. there are of getting them to abandon the field. The Pall Mall Gazette, 
for the principles of which I have in general a high admiration, suggests 
an international agreement fo respect the autonomy of Egypt.’ Hitherto 
there has been,- practically, an international agreement to allow Egypt 
no autonomy, except the shred of it which may remain after exacting 
' the last-tittle of security for the debt; and it would be hard to show 
that Egyptian autonomy has been popular in Europe on political grounds, 
as distinct from financial, Being no believer in sudden conversions, I 
greatly doubt under these circumstances whether a European agreement 
` to respect Egyptian autonomy could be obtained, and if it were obtained 
‘I should put no faith in its sincere observance. The best way to pre-- 
vent a void from being filled by a disagreeable occupant is not to leave: 
it a void; and so I submit that the best way to prevent that arising in 
Egypt which we could not endure, is to establish there for ourselves ` 
such an exceptional position as I have described, while we have some 

consideration to offer the other Powers for it, in the evacuation of the 
country and the guarantee of its debt. As at present advised, I believe 
that in this manner we may beat pérform our duty both to Egypt and 
to ourselves, ` 

"OFf course there are abuses to be remedied, for which the present 
seems the most favourable time. The Europeans in Egypt enjoy in 
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fact an éxemption from all taxation, though the right which they have 
under the Capitulations is only to exemption from the capitation tax. 
In no’ resettlement of the country should a privilege, as odious and 
onerous to the rest of the community as that of the French nobility 
before the Revolution, be allowed to continug. Again, the security for 
order is imperfect, and unworthy of a country pretending to some kind 
of civilization, as long as Europeans accused of crime remain subject 
only to the jurisdiction of their consuls, instead of being placed under 
the mixed courts. But it is not necessary here to dwell on details. 
My object will have been: accomplished if we have been led to take a 
fairly accurate view of the general situation, and if our tentative efforts 
towards a solution have in some degree prepared us to appreciate, when 
it is completed and disclosed, the solution which our Government must , 
at the present moment be working out with the Great Powers. 


J. WESTLAKE. 
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O rise from a lesson and offer to one’s teacher new lights upon the 
' subject which he, for the first time, has just made clear, is doubtless l 
. a strange proceeding. And this proceeding is mine in attempting to 
suggest to the author of “ The Power of Sound” a further development of 
his own ideas, a necessary historical application of ‘those-principles ‘of 
- musical psychology which, to the best of my belief, he has been the first 
irrefutably to establish. A strange, a very strange, proceeding on my” 
part ; yet not in reality so strange, nor unique of its kind. For once 
upon 8 time there lectured at the University of Bologna, or of any other 
place you may prefer, a distinguished anatomist, who, by a quite mar- 
vellous intuition of the place and property of bones and muscles, was 
wont to describe the shape ‘and habits of beasts from the sight of a mere 
skull or jawbone that might be brought to him. Some persons said he 
was rash, and disputed his conclusions; but no vone, as far as I know, . 
denied that in his line he understood much more than other folk. Now 
one day after he had been demonstrating (to the admiration, but by no’ 
means the entire conviction, of all who heard him) that certain bones 
upon “his table belonged to an animal such as no creature had ever seen; 
and few people would admit could exist, there made his way through 
the throng an eager man, not habited atall asa scholar, but rather as a 
merchant from foreign parts. “ Who is this impudent varlet?” exclaimed ` 
alt the doctors and students ; and perhaps ao thought also the professor.’ | 
But the stranger was nan beshed, and, standing before the magisterial 
desk, he said: “I am an ignoramus, O learned profesor; I know 
nothing of bones and tissues and tendons: I have had the traveller's staff 
-and not the scalpel in my hands ; but I understand and confirm thee, while 
these wise men can only mistake and contradict, for, verily during r my 
‘travels I HEIR son an animal (and all my a refused to 
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believe in my statements) even such as the one thou describest ; and I- 
have watched its flight through the air, and seen it swim deep below water, 
although these wise men say that fish can never fly and birds never swim 
underwater.’ What was the answer of the professor of anatomy, whose 
name was no matter what, to this magisterial ignoramus no one has 
ever recorded ; perhaps he agreed to accompany him, with all his acientific 
apparatus, on his travels; perhaps he had him driven out of the lecture- 
room by the ushers. l 
` Analogous to this is, as far as may be, my position towards Mr. Edmund 
. Gurney. Iam neither a psychologist nor a scientific musician; I am 
merely one who has been led in the course of various historical and 
æsthetic studies, in the pursuit of my own purposes or my own fads, into ' 
the presence of certain phenomena of. musical history and. philosophy ; 
phenomena which, proved beyond doubt to my own mind, have been 
scientifically explained to me by what I must be permitted to call Mr.’ 
Gurney’s brilliant psychologico-musical discoveries ; phenomena, on the 
other hand which have not come under Mr. Gurney’s own notice, and 
which, if ascertained to be true, prove beyond contradiction the truth 
of his discoveries. Mr. Gurney has seen a cause, and partially guessed 
at the effect; I have seen an effect, and partially guessed at the cause. 
He has examined the bones, and concluded therefrom the habits of the 
animal; I have watched the movements of the animal, and his anatomical 
analysis has confirmed me that I have not been watching a mere kraken 
or hippogriff of my own imagination. And if I succeed in pointing out 
the haunts and ways of the creature, will he study its structure and mode 
of life as the psychological naturalist can, but the mere historical way- 
farer cannot? It is with this hope that I am about to compare the 
results of Mr. Gurney’s psychological analysis with those of my own his- 
toric observation, and to show how mutnally dependent and explanatory 
are our respective conclusions——his, that music of all arts is the one which 
deala most with abstract form and least with personal emotion; and 
mine, that of all arts music is the one which has developed least under 
the influence of personal character, and most tinder the pressure of the 
inherent necessities of artistic form. 

Mr. Gurney’s psychological analysis of music has completely destroyed 
all the artistic hierarchies which have ever been framed, has scattered 
to tho four winds those cherished systems of art classification, of 
symbolic, classic, and romantic arts, which every art philosopher and 
every æsthetical coxcomb has expounded or implied in his ériticisms. 
For music has always been thought of, reasoned about, as the particular art 
whose interest is least an interest of form, whose influence is most purely 
emotional, whose connection with human interests and real life is the 
greatest ; in Hegelian language, as the most romantic of all non-literary 
arts, that is to say, as the art which strives most after an extra-artistic 
effect, and which departs farthest from the normal mission of art to 
engross the attention upon mere intrinsic qualities of form. And Mr. 
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- Gurney has undertaken to prove, and (to my mind) has succeeded in 
‘proving,that the real state of matters is the exact reverse, and that music. - 
is of all arts the one ‘most exclusively interesting in form, most inde- 


' pendent of non-artistic interests, most isolated from real life—in short, ` < 


`. the very archetype of self-concentrated art, the very standard of classic 
art towards which all other arts have always, in their periods of perfection, 
most tended. And in so doing he hes shown the extraordinary com- 
bination of ‘quite fortuitous circumstances, the coincidences which’ 
have necessarily seemed causal relations, the equivocations of words , 
which, hdve seemed connections of sense, the inevitable series of mis- 


understandings, blunders, false premisses, wrong conclusions which have ae 


led mankind to think that music is quite a different thing from what it is 
_ and has effects wholly unlike ‘from those it produces. ‘The romanticism 
_of music is proved to be a complete myth ; and the genesis of this myth 
‘is shown to be only a more complicated instance of the combination of 
wrong observation, confused expression, and hasty reasoning, which ‘has’ 


given rise to every other sort of myth, And, as in the case of every . - 


other kind of myth, so also in this myth of the extra-artistic effects and 
- ¢hé romanticism of music, our instinctivd ‘disbelief in the possibility of so- 
complete and universal a delusion, diminishes little by little, perhaps 
half unwillingly,” as we look on while blunder is stripped off after 
blunder; as’ we gradually understand how easily the' confusion arose,. 
` how ‘inevitably the falee conclusions were drawn, how logically the de- 
lusion was accepted. And when onco the confusion has been under- 
stood and studied by one or two men, as this musical one has been by 
Mr. Gurney and ono or two-others, it becomes remarkably easy to ex-. 
plain, as did Satan’s invention of, musketry to the rebel angels, who- 
_ wondered why each had not been the inventor of this one thing 
" The musical myth is in the main a delusion of the same sort as that 
’ which makes’ us think that the river bank is sliding rather than the 
boat; that the moon is making its way through clouds, and not the 
clouds making their way across the moon. For the mythical art of 
music-—not the art of music which really appeals to the hearing sense ‘and 

' mind, but the one which apparently presents: itself to the intellect—is an’ 
.. art which is distinguished by the fact that, in it the form, the audible 
combination or concatenation of sounds, is a mere uninteresting mecha— 
nism, something ‘analogous to the wire arches, the wooden wheels, the- 
paper fustes of fireworks, required for the production of certain emotional 
effects; while the real art of music—the one which delights ua. not . 
the one which we talk.abouf—is an art distinguished by the fact that- 
in it the form, the audible pattern, is entirely ideal and abstract, without 
prototype in reality, and therefore without emotional association, but at ~ 
' the same timé is moulded out.of rough material..which happens pre- 
viously to have served, or been connected with, extremely vital functions, 
. and therefore to: be fraught with emotional associations. In a the: 
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artistic prodaction, the form is emotional only in virtue of noioa 
qualities existent in its rough materials long before it ‘or any other form 
had ever existed; according to the myth, the emotional effect is the 
object and eal: of the artistic production. For we mentally register 
only that which we can recognize, and we recognize only that which 
resombles the already known. And the qualities of musical form exist 
only in musical form—they are specific, unique; we perceive them, but 
can describe them by reference to no other existing thing, since they 
resemble no other existing thing, even as we perceive the specific pecu- 
liarity of the number ten, but cannot describe those numerical peculiarities, 
because they are possessed only by numbers. But the qualities of the 
material out of which musical form is created do exist as completely in 
other things as the qualities of the blue sky in a picture exist in the 
blue sky of reality—they are emotional qualities which we have met 
elsewhere, which we can therefore specify, describe—that is to say, 
compare to something elsewhere existent. l 

So, in speaking and reasoning about music, we naturally mention not 
‘ those inherent form peculiarities which resemble nothing else, and must. — 
be perceived in order to be understood; but, on the contrary, those 
peculiarities of the form’s material which do resemble something else:: 
we describe of a piece, not the farm, but the emotional character. Hence, 
it has come to pass that although the artistic attraction of a piece is 
not an emotional effect which may have no attractivencas, and which 
may be possessed by the piece, whether good or bad; every one talks, 
and has talked, as if the form, which is the real attraction, were there 
merely to produce an emotional effect in itself, perhaps quite unattractive. 
Music, I have said, expressing a deduction of my own, which Mr. 
Gurney has inductively satisfied meis correct—music is an art of emotional 
material, of material intimately connected with the realities of things, 
and of abstract, ideal form—of form unlike anything outside itself of 
which we have any experience. The material is that which has always 
existed, always will exist, and exists entirely apart from the art and its 
deyelopment, as it has existed before the art ever appeared. The form 
is that which has existed as a class only a comparatively short time, and 
as an individual not before the advent of a given school of composers ; 
it is that in whose production the art consists, and in whose evolution 
the art develops. The artistic portion of music is therefore the unemo- 
tional; the inartistic, pre-artistic, is the emotional. ‘This point I wish 
to bring home more forcibly than has been done by Mr. Gurney, because 
it is my object not to give an account of Mr. Gurney’s Various dis- 
coveries, but to show what to me is the final conclusion to be 
drawn therefrom, the basis which gives unshakeable solidity to my 
own theory respecting not what music is, but how music exists. I must 
therefore explain why I draw so, complete a distinction between the 
character of musical form and of the elements of which the ae is 
composed. 
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If we try to explain our eee in the plastic and graphic arts, 
we are met by a number of reasons, which although each quite insuff- 
cient, yet suffice in their unity, to give us the why and wherefore of 
our. likings and dislikings. Certain combinations of lines and certain 
combinations of colours respectively please or displease -the mere’ 
organ of sight.;. the first according to the muscular adjustment required 
for their perception, the second according to the stimulation or fatigue 
which these cause: with their impression. Moreover, certain combi- 
nations of lines and colours, first perceived only as constituting various ` 
animate and inanimate objects, and then grown familjar even when met 
in’ different relations, become agtegable or disagreeable from an’ associa- 
tion, engrained 1 in. our remotest ‘ancestors and become wholly ungon- ` 
scious in ourselves, with’ vital usefulness, or inutility or danger, form a 
_sense,.long since grown into an unintelligible instinct, of connection 
either with the normal or with the abnormal condition of things. This 
combination of physical impression with engrained association, although 
as yet insufficiently understood’and therefore insufficient’ to explain all 
the details of‘our graphic and plastic preferences, is already more than 
sufficient to explain the large principles of these preferences. The 
shapes of the painter, sculptor, and architect were dear to our remotest 
ancestors long before, painting, sculpture, om architecture existed. « Not 


tnerely the sense impreesions, but the intellectual habits, had been long 


since „registered in consciousness. There was not a form, linear or 
coloured, which when firat hewn out of stone or stained on to wood, 
was not familiar to mankind: the comely, man, the beautiful woman, 
the well-grown tree, were no inventions of sculptor or painter; nay,’ 
the most seemingly abstract and ideal combinations of lines and tints in 
architectural outline or tapestry colouring, were all familiar to `man-' > 


- kind in other places and under other circumstances; ‘our earliest 
progenitors had learned to love them in the leafless twig gr the moun- 


tain flank, in the sunset mists or the variegated spring meadows. We ` 
can understand why we are pleased by the Phitian statue, or the 
picture by Titian, the Persian ‘carpet or Lombard brick-moulding; we 


` can understand our preferences in the highest and the humblest of the ` 


atts which address the eye. But in music it is totally different., We 
enter into a sphere of artistic form analogous to all appearance to that 
of.the other arts; but when we try to account for our likings and dis- 
likings, and seek for ‘the equivalent of what has explained our plastic 


. and graphic preferences, we discover that we are surrounded by phe- - 


nomena of*a totally different sort, and of which, in the present condi- 
tion of westhetical psychology, it is futile to seek an explanation. The 
woman of Titian, seated on the well brink,- half leaning, with gold- 

moulded flesh and gleaming white and burning purple linen against the- 
greenish-blue evening sky, gives us æsthetic delight which, in its physi- 
Cal. and associative causes, we can understand and analyze; our natures 
have been shaped by long experience and familiarity. into love for such. 
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superb limbs, for such strong and easy movement, for such abstract 
harmonies of line and tint. We have, for thousands of years, loved 
‘not this picture of Titian, but the effects, the sights which in it appear 
in threefold glory. But the case is different in music. The forms of 
a song by Gluck, of a symphony by Mozart, did not exist before song 
or symphony was composed; forms in the least resembling them did not 
exist fifty years before; form which could be classed with theirs as 
musical scarcely existed two thousand years earlier; this kind of form 
differs entirely from that of other art, inasmuch as it has not, and 
never has had, any ‘sort of prototype in Nature; it is of a special 
sort, evolved by man, and a liking for which can be due only to 
itself; familiarity with which means experience of itself; a sort of 
form which, if it finds a correspondence in our Nature, has estab- 
lished that correspondence itself within comparatively recent times; | 
our instinct of musical form, and consequent likings and dialikings, 
presenting, as it seems, the unique phenomenon of having been evolved 
long after every other, when other artistic instincts of quite equal 
perfection had already yielded their finest fruit, when much higher 
moral and social instincts had already attained to very great develop- 
ment. And how the instinct of musical form was evolved out of the — 
instinct for the mere materials of this form, is a psychological problem 
as difficult as the problem of how consideration for others grew out 
‘of consideration for self. But, it may be objected, although the 
particular combination of smaller forms constitutmg, say a melody 
phrase of Moszart’s, has no prototype in Nature, offers no external 
reason for our liking it, is not this also the case with the patterns of 
plastic and graphic art? and does not the composer, like the designer 
of abstract ornament in stone or stuff, merely put together fragments: 
of musical form which, like thb lines and tints in moulding or carpet, 
are already familiar to ua among the things of Nature? The objection 
seems important, but it is founded upon an analogy between the arts ad- 
_ dressing the eye and those addressing the ear which does not really exist. 
For Nature is fall of forms, rudimentary and complicated, composed ` 
_ of lights and-colonrs; but Nature contains no combinations of musical 
notes—nay, Nature, in her myriad noises, produces musical tone, tone 
such as can be made into melody, only very rarely and as it were by 
fluke; the strata of tints, the circles, half-moons, lines and curves of a 
Persian carpet are referable to the shapes and tints of clouds, hills, 
plants, and animals, in which we equally love them; but in what 
rustle of leaves, or rushing of water, or twitter of birds, Or speech of 
man can we find’ the rudiments of those forms which delight us in a 
fugue by Bach, in a psalm by Marcello, in a motet by Cherubini ? 

Yet we have a large array of facts, facts of physiology and 
psychology, which primd facie seem destined to explain our musical’ 
preferences even as certain other physiological and psychological facts, 
of nerve. irritation and of ‘idea association, explain our preferences in 
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painting and sculpture, But these facta all refer to the mere form 


before any musical form was ever dreamed of, and’ which exist equally 


in musical form which is valuable and in musical form which i is worth- - 


leas ; thé examination of these facts, offered as’ more or -less: partial 
explanations of musical. preference by physiology, physics, and psycho- 
logy will, while it shows how entirely they fail in their object, 
bring home to us the second half of Mr. Gumey’s and my own 
proposition, namely, that whereas the really artistic portion of music, 


‘the portion which artistically pleases or displeases, the form, is purely’ 


abstract, ideal, : unconnected with reality and life, and governed by its 
own inherent necessities; the absolutely unartistic portion, on the 
contrary, that which existed long before, and can exist quite separate from, 
any musical: art, namely, the material; in the ‘shape of nerve impres- 
sion and association, out of which musical form and its perception hare 
been evolved, is intimately connected with life, and is entirely realistic 
and emotional. By material I mean something more than meré sound : 


I mean, besides the physical elements and their’ specific nerve | 
‘impressions, various engrained habits and preferences, of mental and ` 


bodily organization, which are connected ‘not with music as an art, but 
with the! elements of pitch, tone, pace, rhythm, and movement, out of 
which musical pattern is woven.” > . 

' Summing up and formulating the result of Mr. Gurney’s researches, 
i (for detail of which my space obliges me to' refer the reader to “ The Power 
of Sound”), we return to the statement that the conception of music as 
the art in which form is a mere mechanism to produce emotion, is a 
myth due to centuries of confusion between the material and the pro- 
' duct of the art, between causal’ and: accidental relations; and that 


‘beyond itself—that it is pre-eminently an art of pattern, and that the 
‘only thing it can clearly convey to the mind is that the pattern is 
` beautiful or ugly, the art perfect, or immature or overblown. 


. I 


.. Thus has Mr. Gurney demonstrated the real nature of music, 
proving, by admirable intuition and careful analysis, that music is not 
the mythical monster described by-all metaphysicians and sstheticians 
from Plato to Hegel. : We have come to the part of the question which 
has been negletted by Mr. Gurney, but which most mterests me, to the 
inquiry: How does this art of music live and develop, what determines 
the pattern to be one rather than another, upon what depend the. 
peculiarity, the character, the whole perceptible nature of any’ given 
piece of music ? 


. material, variqus sorts of sound which existed thousand of years.. 


D 


-~ music is, on the contrary, the most formal and ideal of all arta, unique ` 
in the fact that. the form it .creates resembles and signifies nothing. 


The answer to this queen was clear as s long as We believed music. 
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to be the art whose forms, like the shape of letters or the. sound of 
words, were of value merely as the symbol, the vehicle of some particular 
frame of mind. If.that which distinguished one piece from another 
was expression of emotion, it was evident that all differences between’ 
pieces were due to the difference of the emotion which they expressed, ' 
and the emotion which seemed nearest to the composition was’ the 
emotion, actually real or merely imaginatively, dramatically conceived, of 
the man who had composed it. Hence, a composer was to give vent to 
his emotions, not only, as would other men, in cries, sobs, or words, 
spoken or written, but also, and indeed mainly, in pieces of music, the 
conception of whose theme, and the careful elaboration thereof, was 
wholly incompatible with any very engrossing thoughts or feelings. 
Anecdote collectors diligently strove to show that a particular melancholy 
piece was written immediately after some family misfortune, and that 
a particular cheerful piece was the production’ of a moment of social 
hopefulness. e 

To these purely personal, explanations have gradually been added 
others more suited to the generalizing tèmper of our days, and to our 
fondness for historical types, currents of thoughts, and similar fantastic 
philosophical commonplaces. Composers no longer merely expressed 
their own individual character and personal pleasures and pains, but 
became the exponents of the hopes, struggles, and disappointments 
of the time or nation to which they belonged. Mozarts operas 
became, in the eyes of German critics, a sort of appendix to Lessing’s 
“ Hamburg’sche Drammaturgie.” 

Music, we have learned from Mr. Gurney, is an art which uses 
. materials fraught with emotional associations thousands of years older 
than itself, in the creation of ideal forms, patterns’, having no proto- 
type in Nature, resembling only their individual selves, unknown to us 
before their own creation, and consequently unable to possess associa- 
tions with any interests of existence or emotional realities; the 
emotional suggestion of the material being neutralized by combination, 
and deadened by subordination, in the creation of the form. Hence it 
is that the difference between various pieces of music is really in the 
form, wherein each really exists, and only quite secondarily -in the 
emotional suggestion, which is a mere property of some of the 
materials of that form. Hence also that a hundred pieces contdining - 
‘some particular emotion suggesting element, may be identical in 
emotional suggestion, and yet utterly different in form; the similarity 
of pieces being a matter of form, and it’being by form, and not by 
emotional suggestion, that we identify a piece, as is proved by the fact 
that after the most exact description (indeed a much more exact one 
than is at all possible) of the various emotional suggestions of a piece, we 
might find that it differed totally from what we imagined it to be, while 
only the actual hearing or seeing of the notes of a piece can settle 
whether we are speaking of the same piece, or of two wholly different 
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ones. Whenca it is Sasa that the’ identity, the real existence. of the 
composition, is entirely in the form ; that what the composer creates is 
not an emétional suggestion (which might exist equally in some quite 
different thing created at the other end of the world), but the form. 


‘Now; how can a form be due to the pressure of an emotion, personal or ` 


' populer? how can the identity of a piece be due to an emotional condis 
tion which is connected only with those quite rudimentary materials which 
‘may exist equally in totally different forms, maybe the concomitaut of 
ever so many wholly dissimilar musical identities ?. The mistake is due to 
the complete blindness of even the subtlest critics to the unique position 
of music, to their assigning to this‘art, which differs essentially from ‘all 
others by the fact of its materials only laving already existing proto- 
types, while its forms, its real creations, are purely ideal—that is to say, 
resemble no other existing thing ; the mistake is due to having assigned 
to this exceptional art the nature, functions, liabilities of those other 
arts whose forms are all more or leas directly copied from real existences, 


‘long familiar and deeply fraught with suggestion. For the poet, a large ' 


propartion of whose work is the representation of mental conditions, 
naturally seeks the objects of this representation nearest at hand, and 
describes those, emotions which afe best known to himself—his own, 
those’ also which are most vividly perceptible—that is to say, those 
occupying ‘him at the moment; whence it comes that the works 
of a lyric poet usually indicate with great accuracy the various 
phases of his real inner life ; while if the poet be epic or dramatic, he 


will again seek nearest to himself for those additional characters and | 


incidents not afforded by his personality ; he will write about his neigh- 
bours, his fellow-countrymen, his contemporaries, expressing their 
tendencies and habits’ of mind. ` While, on the other hand, the painter or 
sculptor, whose work is the representation of living figurea and. their 
‘actions, will also seek the.objects thereof nearest himself, and will paint 
òr model men and ‘women of his own time or raco, or such as mentally 
preoccupy his. people and _ generation, and will leavo behind him a 
correct, indication of the appearance, external mode of life, dress, action, 
visible expression, either of his own time and nation, or of the types, 
imaginary , or otherwise, in which his fellow-men are most interested. 
Hence it is that the artist of words and the artist of living forms are 
-really the expounders, not only of their own condition and preferences, 
_ but of the psychic.and physical being of. their time and conntry ; thus it 

_is that their works are 80 largely explicable by the realities of surrounding 
‘life; thus it’ is that the passion of a post, the modelled. figure of a 


‘doulptay: are forms largely dependent in their identity on the temper of `- 


' the artist and on the nature of his times and country. When we speak 
of personal or national characteristic in poet or painter, or sculptor, ‘we 
‘speak of something intelligible, of a peculiarity which is perceptible it 
their creations, the production of which by the mental and physical 


peculiarities of the man and the race is logically feasible; but wher we. 
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speak of personal and national character as inflpencing and explaining, 
the creations of the musician, we simply apply to ond art the facts of 
another—-we forget the difference between music and the other arts, 
forget that the characteristics of individuals are characteristics of visible 
appearance and moral condition, and that the characteristics of musical 
form, the distraction between one form and another, are somcthing quite 
separate, are purely formal and musical. 
AN this Mr. Gurney has felt: he has understood that music such as it 
really is, such as he has proved it to be, does not live as a kind of obscure 
speech, does not owe its distinctions of form from form and style from 
style to the character of a composer, or the ‘moral cravings of a com- 
poser’s contemporaries. But how music does really live, and what does 
determine the peculiarities of form which can no longer be referred to 
the personal character of the composer or the moral condition of his 
contemporaries, Mr. Gurney has not attempted to tell us, nay, has ap- 
parently not asked himself. The myths having been cleared away there 
seems to have remained in their place only a mystery ; a question vague, 
inscrutable, ar perhaps not even perceived as a question at all. I wish 
my impression to run no risk of misinterpretation, of leading any one to 
suppose that I depreciate or censure Mr. Gurney in any way. I believe 
that Mr. Gurney is more capable of fully thinking out this portion of 
the subject than any other person; but I think that his thoughts have 
been diverted from it, and that while he is far better fitted than I to 
elucidate the laws which regulate the evolution of musical form, he re- 
quires some one who, like myself, has accidentally struck upon a vein of 
ideas from which he has been accidentally shut out, to suggest to him 
the existence of that musical evolution which he is most capable of 
demonstrating and establishing. For such veins of thought are sometimes 
` found by those who,donot seek them, and perhaps cannot work them, while 
they remain hidden to those who might turn them to the greatest profit. 
Mr. Gurney’s investigations have dealt with the intrinsic natute of music 
with its physical and psychological identity; and he has therefore not 
only overlooked, but has had hidden from him, the historical aspect of the 
art. For in his study of musical right and wrong, he has naturally com- 
pared compositions with reference merely to their excellence or badness—— 
fostered, it would seem, upon the higgledy-piggledy concert programmes 
of our eclectic days, which juxtapose pieces of all countries and centuries. 
He has classified all music asjsuperior and inferior; and comparing 
Mozart with Pinsuti, and Handel with Verdi, he has recognized only 
that one man was a genius and the other a mediocrity, arf has ascribed. 
all the difference of. style in their works to the superiority of the one 
and the inferiority of the other, thus masking from himself the fact that 
the same difference of style would exist between a_third-class contem- 
porary Of Mozarts and a first-class contemporary of Pinsuti, because all 
the most differently endowed composers of a given period resemble each 
other more than any of the most equally endowed composers of two 
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diferent EE that the greatest genius of one epoch is far further 

removed from the’ greatest genius of the very next epoch than he is from 

the meanest mediocrity of his own geheration. The accident of Mr. 

Gurney’s method of study'has prevented.his perdeption of this fact ; the . 

`- ‘accident of my own method of study, which tended not to any philosophy 

-of music, but ‘merely to a superficial acquaintance with the works of 

certain composers who ‘collaborated with Metastasio in the opera of the 

- eighteenth century, which at that time interested me; this accident of: 

examining the compositions of men of one single generation, and with 

whose personal character I was in no way concerned, brought home to 
me'the fact that five or six composers flourishing between 1780 and | 
4750, some of whom were Italians and others Germans, wrote music s0  ' 
extraordinarily similar that it was almost impossible to remember which | 
piece was by the one and which by the other, and led me to seek and 
find a repetition of the same phenomenon in groups of- contemporary 
composers ; and then, when I could scarcely doubt of- the accuracy of - 
my impression, to compare’ this phenomenon in musical history with the 
phenomena of the plastic arta, where, with a few differences referable to` 
disturbing effects of physical requirements and suggestions which do not 
affect music, I again found (and this time more or less openly recognized 
by critics) the same homogeneity of style, the same community of. forms 
among all the artists, great and small, of a definite period. — ` ; 

-And as, while our great-grandfathers talked of churches without 

conceiving that a church could be described as anything more definite 
than a church, we immediately recognize, and convey to others an im- ` 

_ pression of specific form by saying a church of the fourteenth century or 

a church of the fifteenth century; so also, when once musical history - ` 

has ceased to be a mere stringing together of bibgraphical anecdotes 

and ornamental criticisms; and become an account of the evolution’ of 
musical form, we shall have, when we say an ‘air of the year 1720, or | 
an àir of thé year 1780, as clear an expectation of certain musical forms 
as we now have of the solid mouldings, fhe rounded arches, the massy 
little colonnades of a Pisan cathedral, and of the giddy spires, the 
embroidered stone porches, the lace-like open work of a flamboyant 
church. Before this can become an even distant probability, before the 
evolution of musical form can be recognized even by a few members of 

a class of which (as distinguished from the students of single masters and ` 

the critics of apocryphal effects who now pass muster as musical ` 

sestheticians) ‘Mr. Gurney is perhaps the sole existing representative, it 

is necessary to clear up confusion existing perhaps even in Mr. . 

Gurney himself, respecting the menung to be attached to the words 

“ musical form.” 

_ By musical form I mean the equivalent of pictorial; plastic, or ane 
tectural form——that combipation of the merely sensorily or emotionally ' 
‘perceptible single:elements of art which can be perceived by the mind 

- ' as a'separats unity, and which can awaken, the specific æsthetic sense 
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of beauty or ugliness, whether perceived in combination with certain 
other such forms, or detached from the general subordinating plan of 
the whole individual work of art. By musical form I mean that phrase, 
movement, or portion of a phrase or movement, which, like a moulding, 

an arabesque, a single limb or fold of drapery, is admirable and valuable 
- in itself, and can be separately enjoyed, but „which inevitably brings 
with it the consciousness that it has been removed from an aggregate of 
other forms, all bearing to each other certain relations constituting a 
whole impression, which the mind can reproduce. In short, by musical 
form, inasmuch as equivalent to visual form, I’ mean not that which pro- 
duces only a momentary impression, which is registered and remem- 
bered as having been sach or such, but which leaves behind it in our’ 
consciousness a perfect image of itself; not that’ which we prepare and 
expect as we prepare, and expect as the result of a certain recipe, but ` 
that which erists actually in our mind before it becomes audible to 
others, and which exists actually in our mind long after it has ceased to 
be audible to every one; I mean the something which is the identity of 
the conception, and which, once presented through the sense to the 
mind, continues there to exist with the same clearness of identity as if 
the sensuous perceptions were still presenting it to us. This, which I 
mean by musical form, this which exists in the mind, and persists . 
in it, long before and after the audible performance, this ‘wherein 
is the identity of music, has been shown by Mr. Gurney to exist 
in the melodic portion of music, in the sequence of notes, as distin- 
guished from-the joint clang of notes and from the quality of timbre or 
volume which may belong thereto. For Mr. Gurney. has shown, what 
indeed was evident to every thinking mind, that the identity of a 
composition remained the same as long as the melody remained 
untouched ;, and in whatsoever way, and with whatever additional sense 
Impressions and emotion suggestions, harmony or orchestral ,colour, or 
_ vocal timbre or strength, or weakness of actual resonance, might invest 
it in its presentation: showing, on the other hand, that these various 
accessories of harmony, timbre, or resonance, remained as mere single 
sens impressions, wholly without that artistic identity which alone lives 
on in the mind, if separated from the melody in which the veritable 
musical form resided, or, more properly, of which the veritable musical 
form consisted. Hence it is that Mr. Gurney will, I think, agree with 
‘me thet if, as I believe, there exist musical forms common to all the ` 
composers of a given epoch, forms which they slightly alter and rearrange 
without removing the sense that such forms have been heard before, 
even as when we see a hitherto unknown member of a family whose 
face gives us the sense of having been seen before; this common form 
is a melodic form, and can be recognized whatever the differences of 
harmonic arrangement with which it is presented by different men and 
in different pieces ; and that although the movement of musical develop- 
ment is not only double, but manifold, melody and harmony, with all 
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‘their accessories savtaday gene and reacting on one anothers evolu- 
tion of form, if it exist, must be sought, not in orchestral dombnak 
and polyphonic amplification, but ia melodic phrasing, in what he has - ’ 
himself admirably ‘denominated as musical contour.. ` He will be ready 
to admit that musical identity and resemblance reside neither in the-- 
more scientific and mechanical accessories of.the art, nor in the emotion - 
‘suggestions of its mere brute materials, but in that musical'form which, 
does not meraly please the nerves and excite the-emotions, but which 
exists and pérsists.in the mind.’ 

I have said that in my belief this musical form is not invented by - 
any particular man, but ‘is evolved by a necessary process.of alteration ` 
due to the wear and tear of repetition and the consequent readjustment 
of form fragments; and. that evéry musical form (as, long as music’ 
-continues to produce spontaneously, and ‘not to make eclectic mosaics 
or revivdlist imitations) i is the inevitable product of a previous form, 
because ‘it represents the readjustment beginning upon the smallest 
.degree, of disadjustment ; because, in short, there is always one new, 

- moye which can be made. most imperceptibly when the old move is 
abandoned, I have spoken of disadjustment and readjustment, of old ° 
and new moves, of giving up and adopting; but these-expressiona, due 
to the completely personal character of .our vocabulary, must not mis- 
- Jead the reader into the notion that I suppose that there is ever a- 
' pause in change, an, adjusted. form, a repetition of exactly the same 
movement; or that there is anything conscious in the alteration or any 
perceptible moment of alteration. As, in the case of every other 
evolution, so in this of form, the supposition of a'type and its alteration 
is a'mere logical fiction to facilitate study ; and instead, of the life of’ 
forms being an alternation between fixity and ‘disselution, it is in 
reality a. perfectly unbroken stream of change, of change perceptible’, 
` only after an accumulation thereof. “Hence it must be’well understood 
that there is in this evolution a contmuous giving and taking, an 
eddying of old and new, and that every typical: form is at once the 
change from a previous and the change into a succeeding one. „It is | 
necessary, that is to say it inevitably takes place in a given “way, 
because in every. process there is a next step which is the’ next, and 
being the next is next taken. Why the human mind is constituted in” 
_ such a way as to take the next step, any more than why the world is 
sọ constituted that bodies move in, the simpler manner, it is absurd to 
ask ; but why a given step should. be the next step; why one movement 
should be the most convenient and natural after another, we are now, ` 
„in the study of other kinds of evolution, at-least beginning ‘to guess ; 
and similarly, I do not doubt that the principle of the inevitable trans- 
“mutation of musical forms once established, the reasons of this trans- 
mutation will gradually be learned; and with the understanding of 
why mind and ear necessitate one particalae mode of transmutation, - 
may perhaps eventually come thé» comprehension of that specific 
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faculty of E form which no bne to mere eternally exusting 
physical or logical phenomena can explain, but which may be explained 
by watching its gradual evolution in the evolution of its own products. 
For, since musical form hag not always existed, why should there have 
always existed a faculty for its special cognizance? Be this as it may, 
these special laws, that is to say, necessities, of musical form evolution 
are entirely beyond my studies and my aptitude, and in indicating their 
probable existence one of my chief objects is that some competent 
mind attempt to reason them out. All that I can bring forward by 
way of explanation is the law, apparent in other intellectual develop- 
ments, that the more complicated follows upon the simpler, and that 
for a long time at least evolution must consist in’ mere adding on to 
and.subdividing the original extremely rudimentary form: that such 
evolution there is in music I wish, if possible, empirically to prove, 
leaving others to explain it. I therefore take the period of musical 
evolution, which first came under my notice, and with which for 
various reasons of personal preference and convenience of study, I 
_ am best acquainted, namely, the eighteenth century, including therein 
a certain portion of the previous and a certain portion of the succeeding 
centuries. I have broadly formulated, in a paper on artistic evolution 
in general,®* and partially detailed in a chapter of my “ Studies of the 
_ Eighteenth Century in Italy,” the stages of melodic development during 
this period, and must be forgiven‘if L now. repeat several of my previous 
statements. Melody, ther, after issuing from the tutelage of: the har- 
monists of the sixteenth century, provided with a distinct system of 
tonality necessary to its full development, is at first, with Caccini, Cesti, 
Monteverde, Viadana, Peri, and the other earliest composers for one 
` voice, not much more than a single part of the great’harmonic structure 
of the Hispano-Flemish Italian school, culminating in Palestrina, 
separated therefrom, slightly altered, and arranged so as to obtain by 
other means a little of that real interest, of that necessity of movement, 
which existed in the combination and balance of several parts. It is, 
so to speak, a rather shapeless mass of melodic protoplasm, gradually 
attempting to differentiate itself into various portions, to obtain a 
beginning, middle, and end. ‘This procéss of differentiation of melodic 
organs proceeds rapidly in the succeeding generation of composers; so that 
with Cavalli, Legrenszi, Cesti, but especially Carissimi, the melodic shape 
is not only very appreciable, but often remarkably beautiful; and with 
their successors, Scarlatti and Stradella, in the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, has already high artistic merit. Yet, if one analyze 
ane’s feelings towards even the finest songs of the second half of the ' 
, seventeenth century, one perceives in oneself a certain dissatisfaction, | 
a doubt, a sense of. imperfect comprehension, which corresponds in the 
compositions with an ever and anon recurring moment when the move- 
ment of the piece seems suddenly troubled, uncertain, as if there were 
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no one particular manner of continuing it rather than. another, or as if 
it might almost at option be cut short altogether. The composer 
fumbles, hesitates how to goon; ho rarely knows when to leave off. 
Beautiful as is much of the internal shape of the phrase, the exterior 
_ contour is vague, bewildering, sometimes unmeaning. Of this we 
have a proof in one of the musical forms which, being easiest 
to’ discover in a piece dnd easiest to detach, subjected to’ more 
wholesale alterations, and from its position epitomizing the charaeter of l 
all the foregoing, I shall most frequently bring forward to demon- 
strate my theory of evolution—namely, the close, that is to say, the 
concluding phrase or phrases of a piece. ‘Throughout very nearly the 
whole seventeenth century the close scarcely exists. The differentiation 
of parts is, so to speak, still insufficient, and pieces are made to finish 
with phrases taken at random out of their centre. After the word finis 
one could nearly always begin again at various pomts and break off 
almost anywhere. With the generation of composers born in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century and attaining maturity in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, Bach, Handel, Bononcini, Caldara, 
Astorga, and Marcello, the piece appears for the first time as a homo- 
geneous whole, made up of well differentiated parts, subordinated to a 
general conception, enjoyable and rememberable also as wholes, without 
those uncomfortable points where the hesitation, the random movement 
of the composer confuses and-paralyzes the performer. ’ The forms of — 
this generation of composers are large, even weighty.- The music flows 
on smoothly, or pours out in even torrents, or swells and subsides in 
massy waves. The vocal part is all engrossing, sustained by the mere 
chords harmonically derivable from it, either in solid blocks or 
broken into a running accompaniment, or by a, counterpoint cunningly 
arranged out of the indications of the vocal part, as in a great 
many songs by Bach, Astorga, and Marcello. Voices of heavy 
quality and low pitch are especially sought for this kind of music, 
whence the great prevalence of contraltos, which ceased to be 
cultivated altogether at a later date in the century. The closes are 
strongly defined, weighty,-and brief. ‘These forms are gradually ex- 
changed for very different onea’by a new generation of composers, men 
born about the year 1700, and flourishing between 1780 and 1750: 
Pergolesi, Leo, Hasse, Graun, and a number of lesser ones. Their forms 
` differ very notably from those of the older generation, which continues, 
as something well-established, respectable, slightly old-fashioned, by their . 
side. The voice is still the main, nay exclusive, interest, the accom- 
paniments being, as before, of mere string instruments, and mere chords 
solid or broken; the little symphonies, when the voice pauses, are still 
mere repetitions of the voice part, or lappings over of an accompani- 
ment; the phrases still move, as it were, by their own development, are 
carefully delivered as distinguished from being broken up and from being 
whirled along by a strongly rhythmical accompaniment. But the forms 
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are ‘different, In elancig over a collection of songs by the generation | 
of whom Pergolesi was the most gifted and Hasse the most prolific ` 


representative, the eye is caught by the, odd look of so many uneven, ` 


punetuated notes, linked in groups of twos or threes, seemingly jdlty, 
with strange leaps of difficult intervals, and closes in which the princi- 
pal part is, as it were, puckered into a little rosette of sound, freaked ' 
with its inevitable shake. After this comes a body of men born about 
the year 1714, which produced their two greatest contemporaries, Gluck ` 
and Jommelli. They creep up by the side of the Hasses, Leos, and 
Grauns, under the shadow even of the now very venerable Handel, 
whom Gluck attempts to imitate, with most singular compromise between 
the forms of the old Admetos and Scipios of 1720 and the coming 
Orfeo of 1760, in certain early pieces written about 1745. These men 
have to wait long for theirown maturity ‘before the final disappear- ° 
ance of ‘the’ previous school. They are at their greatest from 1755 to 
1770: Glock, Jommeti, Galuppi, and lesser men like the very charac- 
teristic Traetta. Their pieces are penetratingly melancholy, but'with . 
the melancholy of elegy; their vocal phrases are sighed, sometimes ` 
almost sobbed out; phrases smooth but short, interrupted, deeply dwelt on; 
phrases for the first time not merely harmonically sustained by instru- 
thents, but completed, interrupted, answered, by instrumental ‘phrases ; 
nay, sometimes the voice stops and becomes the mere basis, of a brief 
passage given to horns and trumpets,. or single notes are’ cast to 
float upon a swaying wave of strongly rhythmical instrumentation ; short ` 
things these, and scarcely noticeable (as in Galuppi’s exquisite ‘Se 
Cerca” of 1749, so, ike and yet in many forms so completely unlike 
Pergolesi’s setting of the same words of 1785), escept when referred to 
a new set of forms, which was to find its highest development in 
Mozart. This set of forms—aintroduced by a set of composers like 
Sacchini and Piccini,,of only short-lived independence—is completely . 
transitional, an evident jumble of ‘much earlier and much later styles, , 
as may be.seen even in.Gluck’s later “ Iphigenia” of 1774, in which some 
pieces like “ Adieu, conserves dans votre Ame” are echoes of Hasse, 
while, for instance,.“ Par la crainte et l’espoir’ contains the rudiments 
‘of Cimarose. The interregnum of which usually I think in connection 
with Piccini and Sacchini, serves. tq get rid of the whole form habits of 
the Gluck-Jommelli style, and to accentuate all'those forms and habits, 
. the light tender forms of ‘even, coupled notes, closes gradually worked 
into spirals, and smooth leaps downwards in succession of easy intervals or 
little grouped sighings of notes; the habits of breaking up the melody . 
between voice and orchestra, of largely employing wind instruments, of 
constructing concerted pieces no longer as fagues, but as highly zhyth 
mical little canons, which are definitively adopted in Sarti and Bertoni 
and Paisiello (about 1780), and completely triamph with Mosart, 
Cimarosa, Haydn, and Cherubini, about 1790. . This is the ‘time when 
voice and instruments have equal importance, when overtures ‘cease to ` 
You, XLI : 8 t l 
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' be'mere mia when ¢oncerted pieces like thè Gnale of thar“ Matri- 
‘monio Segreto,” the opening of “ Medea,’ thé firat quintet of “ Figaro,” 


` are almost so many sonata or quartet movements, when the two finales of 


_ “Don Giovanni”, are symphonies jn whick the vaioes ‘are . -merely- the- 
' companions of the violins: and hautboys ; when ` by ‘the, side,of these ` 


' coinbimations of voice and orchestra, naturally arises in high perfec- 
l tion the purely instrumental, the sonata, quartet, and symphony, whose’ 


various parts,‘their adagios, trios, minuets, and rondeau; àre. merely the ` 


‘counterpart of the cantabile airs, “the concerted canons, the minuet 
-songa, the crowning rondés, of ‘the operas of the day. “These ‘are 
` the latest evolved forms of the eighteenth century ; ; they survive; slowly 
decom pose, or distort themselves in the old .age of Cherubini ,and 
‘ | Beethoven, in the mature decrepitude of: Spontini, and-a- whole host’ of 
` nameless epigones. With them ends my ‘attempted demonstration, if 
demonstration that may ‘be calléd which i is but an effort tò make others 
seek and verify what T have myself seen. ‘Descriptions of musical form— 


that ís to say, of things which: have no descriptive vocabulary of their 


. own—can serve only to diréct the attention upon peculiarities which no 
“words can render. What I. have tried to indicate is the absolute coni-’ 
munity of melodic forms among the composers of ahy given generation; 
to‘ the extent of making the’ resemblance between the worka of twò 


` different individuals at a given moment, greater than that between the 


. works of the same individual at distant momenta, and of making: the 
musical character and (inasmuch as the choice’ of. material implied in 
_ form creation implies a chaice of emotional effects) also the emptional 
character of any given composition depend not’ upon the individual 
temper of the composer, nor upon the psychic condition! of a nation, nor 
‘upon the intellectual tendencies of a whole-'period, but upon the stage 
of existence to which musical form has attained. 1. wish, by breaking 


through the habit of looking at music, compoder by composer, and nation | 


by nation, and by substituting an analysis by historical groupa, to ahow 


“~s 


` those who'are ‘fitted for the psychology of music how, by understanding - 


the purely .musical evolution: of musical forms, they ‘may perhaps 


pi ascertain the essentially musical” evolytion of those habits of . 


action, of those likings and dislikings in the realm of artificially producéd’ 
and co-ordinated sounds, to which, and not to-any supposed individual 
human emotions or national emotional tendenciea, all real music that has 
ever been or ever will be must really be due. 
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In. one of the most important chapters. of «The Power of Sound” ` 


‘Mr: Gurney has pointed ont that in.music the only real interpreter, the 
only 1 man who can really increase our appreciation and enjoyment, is the 
. performer. Music, which reproduces neither external forts nor peychical 


` conditions, which can only very vaguely suggest very large categories of 


. emotion; and whose real mission is the creation vf forms possessing no 
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kind of already existing prototype, cannot be appreciated any the better 
by any amount of spoken criticism. A Ruskin may double our apprecia- 
- tion of Turner by telling us of all the subtle truthfulness, of all the’ 
- exquisite realization of one of his landscapes ; a Ste. Beuve may double 
by his analysis the attention wé bestow upon some letter of Madame de ` 
_ Sévigné, some passage of Pascal; and, if I may quote an actual case, I 
. have myself experienced how much better I appreciate and enjoy tte 
paintings of Giorgione’s school since reading the essay in which Mr. 
Pater, by describing the single pictures, makes us‘'sea them in much 
greater detail, and, by summing up their whole effect, brings it home 
with redoubled magic; while in the case of music, only the hamming 
or playing over of a phrase, the pointing out its parts on the score, can ` 
bring home to us any beauties we have failed to perceive ; and the attempt 
of the writer to explain, by reference to sights and emotions with which 
the: notes have but the faintest or the .most conventional connection, 
resulta merely in occupying our minds with irrelevant thought and dis- 
tracting them by the vision of what music cannot give, from the reality 
of what music alone can do. The literary interpretation of music 
. ia, as Mr. Gurney clearly perceives, little better than an unconscious, but 
not leas yexatious hoax, and it would seem that, when once all the delusions 
* Bred by such criticism have been dispersed, music would afford but small 
occupation for a conscientious thinker. | 
But the-very isolation of musical form from the already existing 
‘things of the world,.thus rendering nugatory all attempt at interpreta- 


k tive criticism, makes music the normal art for the study of form evolu- 


tion, since in its so purely abstract and ideal forms such evolution can 
be traced without the disturbing influences of personality and country 
and civilisation, which in ‘the plastic arts are considerable, and in the 
literary arts most important and perplexing. “All arts,’ Mr. Pater has 
suggeatively said, though perhaps without following to the full his own 
suggestion— All arts tend to the condition of music ;”' which saying 
sums up perfectly my own persuasion that the artistic element’ of all 
arta, which in each is perplexed and thwarted by non-artistic elements, 
exists in most unmixed condition in music, because music is in reality 
much less connected-with life and its wants and influences than any 
other art. Whence I argue that we can most easily understand the 
laws of growth and alteration of such artistic elements by familiarjxing 
ourselyes with them in this their least alloyed condition. 

For, as I-have before remarked, the evolution of forms exists in every 
art, as the evolution of something or other exists in everythfng. In the - 
plastic arts it is practically admitted, but not theoretically supposed to 
exist. Every time that an archeologist describes some newly found 
antique as belonging, without doubt or hesitation, to the time of Phidias ` 
or of Praxiteles or af Hadrian; every ‘time that our Crowes and 
Cavalcaselles tell us that such and such a picture is not really by Giotto l 
or ee but by some se contemporary, there is a tacit 
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ern of the fact that the oiu is any given “artistic: moment aré 
common property among: ‘all contemporaty, artists; yet the fact itself, or 
rather the principle, is not recognised. The pensne of pictures or 
` statues are referred, according as. the critic believes with Ruskin in. 
' Providence, or with Taine in a Milieu, tò causes which are effectual only, , 
if the form is already decidedly in one condition or another, and which . 

would be perfeetly powerless if forms had not an inherent necessity’ of. 

their own. It is not the different personal character of Gentile da 
_ Fabriano and of Paul Veronese which produces those large differences 
by which we distinguish their’ worka ; -it-is, not-the difference in ‘Greek 
civilization which thakes the difference by which we discriminate between 
' ‘an Æginete and a Praxitelean statne; for the’ civilisation, in everything © 
which could possibly affect art, was identical.’ - Art is affected by civilisa- 
tion; it absorbs from it and is constrained by -it; but it has physico- 
mental necessities of its own, which. determine what it may absorb and 
' by what it may be constrained. ‘And it if, in hopes of obtaiding an 
ultimate recognition of these evolutional necessities of all and every art 
that I now dttempt to direct the attention of Mr. Gurney to that form 
. ,6yolution which -his victorious dispersal ‘of all the ‘old myths of 
-pérsonality and romanticism, and his final establishment. of mingic'os an 


art'of ideal form, has left as the only possible explanation of musical >’ 


e and of musical change. 
"Vernon LEN. ’ 
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THE: PRIMITIVE POLITY OF ISLAM. 


op an-altoyether pectlidr and distinctive sense IslAm is not simply & 


religion, but a polity, and. so essentially a polity as to compel. the. 


. Moslem, peoples, even where most unlike, to struggle’ after its embodi- 
ment, its realization in society and the State. Sprenger has indeed 
described it, and truly enough, as a “religion of Nomadic and semi- 
Nomadic peoples ;” but it ig, nevertheless, a religion which does not 
_ leave the Nomad in his'primitive gtomiam, creates‘ in him rather the 
sense of brotherhood, builds him into a.political organization too im- 
mense to be bounded by his‘ fribe or his desert. The Mohammedan 
Church is a State where religion and: politics are completely fused and 


unified. Islam is the one instituted or universal religion’ which has ` 


become, while doing what it regards as its, proper work, the mother of 
empires. These have been most dissimilar, but the rise or the struggle 
towards the Mohammedan State has been the invariable-result of the 


acceptance of the Mohammedan faith, It cannot live simply as a a 


faith for persons, it must become a law for peoples. Such its founder 
intended it to'be; such it became in his hands, and in the hands of 


his immediate successors ; such it has been along the whole course of 


its histary, and such it remains even, now. 

The success Islåm has achieved in this respect is most wonderful, and 
the wonder may seem increased rather than lessened by the disastrous 
' failure that has’ in every case followed its extraordinary success. ‘The 
States it has formed have been for the’ most part built out ofthe most 
unpromising and incohesive materials, . wandering ‘and warlike clans, 


~ 


Semitic or Turanian, which held in ‘equal hatred each other and the. 


city. It created the splendid empire of the ‘Arahs that -had its seat 
successively at Medina, Damascus, and Bagdad, the no less splendid 
empires of the Moors in Spain and Northern Africa, ofthe Mamelukes and 
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Iemaciang in Egypt and Syria, of the Moghul, in India, of the: Tyke 


in Western Awia and ‘Eastern Eyrope, besides many: minbdr ‘States:i in 


l Sicily, Central and’ Northern Affica And some of these empires, were 
enlightened, liberal, civilisad, agencies powerfully promotive of “human 
progress. If the Arabs- destroyed the literary treasures of Alexandria, 


they made splendid atonerient by the scientific and literary wealth they. 


créated at Bagdad and Cordova. If they' wasted ‘Syria, they enriched ~ ° 


Spain. If the Moghuls desolated, they also adorned India. ‘Now, these 
facts suggest some important questions. Why has Islâm created go 


many States, and States so dissimilar in character, as those of the Arabs 


and Persians, of the Moors ‘and the Turks? What ‘relation had the - 


culture of the mors cultivated to their religion? How can its early ` 


bloom, its too brief life, and its utter decay be explained ? How are -the 
theology and polity, the religion and State, the ideas and institutions of 
‘Mohammed related?- And what has beep their influence on each, 


other, on the history of the Mohammedan States, and on the developinent. - 


of the Mohammedan religion?’ . 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss’ the points seal avi two. 


latter questions, but mainly: with a view to the suggestion of an answer 
to the problems raised by the three earlier. This seems to the a din. 


_ cussion thordughly relevant to the. times. We are face to face with -- ` 


* 


~ ‘Tslam and its peoples as we never were before, and we are weighted with ` 


'grayar responsibilities than we have ever -yet known. Where religion 
and polity’ are so essentially and -indisolubly one, knowledge of the 


religion is as necessary to the ‘statesman concerned with Moslem . 


peoples as to the scholar whose special atudy i is the religions: A statek- 
man cep wisely handje a Mohammedan ‘State only as he understands 
‘its religion ; while the student caw comprehend the religion only as he 
studies’ it through the States it has founded, and ne ‘history it ‘Tas 
made. ` - 


- Enough, aes more than enough, has — written of late as to 


the’ history, character, and creed 'of Mohammed, and as to the conduct, ` 


> condition, faith, and prespects of the Mahommedan peoples, especially 
the unspeakable Turk. But‘it is not enough to view these singly or 
together ; we must look at them, if we are to understand their religion, 
„in their organic inter- relations ; analyse, if possible, the elements or forces 
“ih the primitive faith which made it the creafor of States, and which at 


` once unite it to and distinguish it from the IslAm. of to-day. History - 


contrives ine a wonderful way to exhaust alike the best ‘and the worst 
possibilities of a faith, tó prove its capabilities alike for good and-evil. 
Its foundér impersonates: it but in, part ; ; Is too much its creator to be 
` altogether its creature. No religion is born complete; the-interpreter 
. ‘is as nevessary to ‘it ag the interpreted ; the society that realizes the 
- ideal as the ideal that is to ‘be realized. And-the process of interpreta- 
tion or realization, while it may seem -onb of formal or even radical 
change, -is ‘yet one of real, though raclonaly nanan historical 
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development. Buddha might have some difficulty in recognising, and 
more in acknowledging, the Buddhism of China and ‘Thibet as the faith 
he founded ; and the Christianity of the Churches is often -instructively 
unlike the Christianity of Christ. Yet in each,case the evolution of the 
later from the earlier can not only be traced and their affinity estab- 
lished, but the process can be shown to be logical, the result of potenties 
latent in'the primitive germ, evoked into activity, and’ determined as 
to form by'the conditions of place and time. Islâm, then, to be known, 
must be studied’ both as ideal and actual, in the man that made it, in 
- the people it has made. 
It may be as well that we at the outset define the character and 
' place of Islam as a'religion. Religions may be divided into two classes 
—the natural and the instituted, or those that have grown out of the 
early Naturalism, the aboriginal creation and possession of the collec- 
tive people; and those that Have been instituted or founded by,the | 
voluntary and conscious act of a person or persons. The first have 
their roots, like the common language and law, in the common . 
spirit or -life; but the second are creations of an individual spirit, 
andare marked throughout by its distinctive character and qualities. 
The one- class exhibit in their more developed stage a transformed 
mythology, . and remain, jn their deities, doctrines, and worship, organi- 
cally connected with the social system and national ambitions, af 
the peoples that gave them birth; but the other class represent a 
reformed and more distinctly ethical or intellectual conception of 
the universe and man, and their mutual relations. “The natural are 
necessarily national religions, as incapable of becoming universal as 
the language and customs of their native lands; but the instituted 
either are or can be made universal in aim and endeavour: Dhe former - 
cau extend only with the nation, new converts being but absorbed 
tribes; but the latter can be carried abroad and received “by distant 
peoples as systems of truth, orders, and forms of worship.. We may 
name as types of the first-class, Hellenism, Brahmanism, the religions 
of Egypt and Rome; as types of the second, Hebraism, Zoroastrism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Islam. The former run back into an immemorial 
past, and are at once the measure and the mirror of their peoples 
_ history; but the latter run back into great personalities, whose thoughts 
__ they embody, whose purposes and being they, as it were, immortalize, ' 


The instituted may thus be named historical religions, but the natural, . 


pre-historical. While these must be studied in and through the collec- 
tive people, those can be studied through their respective founders, the 
history of the creative mind giving the genesis of the created faith. 
Islam, then, as an instituted: religion, is the creation of a great 
personality, explicable through him, but.through him as he lived ‘in his 


own country and among his own people. Mohammed was in one sense. . 


nó original genius. He originated indeed a religion, but he did it by 
working ‘ald elements into new cpmbinations, not by producing the 


| 
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elements he’ actually combined. His genius was not thetis, bat syn- ` , 
‘thetic, -not creative ‘but’ constructive, the geniis of the,statesman rather’ 


than of the prophet, As Dozy has well said, “No aoni is lesa original 


“than Islam ;” everything in it is old, except—-an itmmense exception in-' 


* -deed—the personality of ‘its founder. At its basis may be said to lie’ 


Hanyfism and Judaism, especially as the latter had been ‘developed by’ the. | 


. influences of Patsecism.; superindaced upon these are selections from the- 


‘ancient religion of Arabia and the depraved Christianity of Syria, and: 
the wHole is unjfied by the doctrine that Mohammed is the last and 
greatest of the prophets, the final authoritative organ of the divine will: 
`. These obligations of Mohammed.to older systems no one now dipais. 
-Since his life-and bóok have been critically studied, and used to interpret - 
and explain each other, the very process of his conveyancing can, be - 
traced. .We'can see the.gradual extension and correction of his historical 


| knowledge, his improved use of Hebrew characters consequent on- his im-.. 


proved. acquaintance with them, ' ‘the enlargement of .his creed and. 
ambitions ‘and claims due to increased familiarity with the sources from 
which he borrowed. Thus his doctrine of God; as the Ore, ‘the Eternal; 
_ | the Almighty, the Mercifal, the Omniscient; of the future state, with: 
` its heaven and hell, its rewards and punishments, of the judgment to 
come, of “angels ‘good and evil, of-Satan.and his works, are little else: 
` tban transcripts of those current in ‘the Judaism he knew. But the: 
extent of his obligations becomes evident only when looked at in detail. 


~. Sentences in the Koran and in.-his traditional ‘sayings agree almost 


’ Hterally with’ certain talmudic verges. .Thusshe says :* “For this cause’ 
` haxe-we prescribed to the. Children of Trrael that ‘whoso kills a soul 
unless it’ be for another soul, or for violence in the land, it is as though 
he had killed men. altogether, but whoso' saves one, it is as thopgh hę- 
saved men altogether ; >? and the saying js an-almost verbal translation 
’ from the ‘tract Sanhedrint i in the Mischna. ‘The seven gatea which he 


T; gives to hell, the tree Er Zaqqum which grows forth from its “bottom, 


whose’ spathé is as it were the heads of devils, and from which thé lost: 
shall eat, his personification of hell, when it is asked, “Art thou fall?” 
- and it anawers, “Are there any more?” the idea of the veil that divides ` 


the- people of: Paradise from the people of the fire, the prayer of those | 


who live in the fire to those who dwell in Paradise, “ Pour out upon us. 
water, or ‘ something of what. God hax provided you with,” and their 
. „answer, “God has prohibited them both -to those who miabelieve, who ` 
took their religion for a sport and a play, whom the life of. the world ° 
beguiled these are but afew. of his adaptations OT conveyances from | 
talmudic Judaism. What he -borroyed from Christianity was, though 
‘less, still ‘not inconsiderable. Single sayings, -like “Unbelievers,-shall 

‘nat. enter into Paradise’ until’a camel shall pass into a needle’s eye ;” 
. names like: Jesis, John, Mary, Zacharias; statements as ‘to the Buper- 
_ natural birth, miracles, and ascension.of Jesus ;. his doctrine of Daddschâl, 
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i ae . E 
or anti-Christ (Syriac Daggål); his notion of thé Holy Ghost as an 


-+ 


' tinuity, and retained only its cosmopolitan and, as it, were, portable - 


angel, and indeed the‘angel who inspired him and revealed through and 
to him the divine will; his use of terma like Iblis, the’ Greek ôráBoàoc 


' —are sufficient to. shoy that he knew.and borrowed from at least a 
legendary Christianity. But there is something much more extra: - 


ordinary than what he took from these sources—namely, what he did not 
take. It is one ofthe most remarkable and significant facts in history that 
Mohammed so utterly failed to understand the mural character and con- 
tents alike of Judaism and Christianity, that his apprehension of both 
was so purely external and formal. slim consisted of five great duties 
—helief in God and his prophet, prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and the 


pugrimage to Mecca. Of these, four were derived directly from Judaism,.’ 
while the fifth was an ancient Arabian custom, adopted possibly partly ° 


at the suggestion of Judaism, but mainly to.conciliate the native anta- 
gonism to the new doctrine. The matter indeed is extraordinary enough, 


. that a man should borrow so‘much' from the most sternly ethical of 


religions, and catch so httle of its ethical rape bring WAY 80 few of. 
its ‘ethical qualities. 

But if the doctrines of Islam, viewed i in the light of their ice do 
not allow us to regard Mohammed as a creative genius, the religion in 
ifs corporate or organized form shows him to have had transcendent 


constructive genius. What he borrowed, with little knowledge and much ~ 


blundering, he combined into a system splendidly adapted to his people 


and his purpose. “Islam has lived—not by virtué of what in it was derived, _ 


2 


but by virtue of what in'it was original—by the system ita prophet — 


created rather than by the doctrines he appropriated. The faith of Islam 
had been impotent without the polity of Mohammed. 


In order to, make this point clear we must carry out our characteriza- 


tion of the religion a little further. 

1. Islâm is- a Semitic Monotheism, the latest born of the Semitio faith. 
but having elements which if owes to the earliest: It is a far truer expres- 
sion of the Semitic spirit than Judaism. What is so named is not.the 
ancient religion of Israel, but only a more or leas philosophical or ethical 


. Deism. When Judaisin was driven forth from its home, without templa, 


or worship, or political organizatien, it ceased to be the religion of a 
nation, and became the creed of a scattered race, lost its historical con- 


elements. But Islfm, in spite of its vast extension and intermixture 


with alen peoples and faiths, remains in its essential character true to 


its Semitic origin, lives with its centre of gravity in Arabia, on 
with its heart as well as its face turned towards Mecca. ` 


‘In nothing does its radically Semitic nature come out more dinal i 


than in its notion of God. Here is expressed the fierce and exclusive spirit 


which despises a free and aécountable Monarchy, but can well under- . 
. stand and respect an absolute Sovereignty, whether as exercised or 


obeyed. Islam affirms the being and reign of the one God. Hé is 
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efficient relations with man. His authority is absolite, His rule universal, 
, every man is certain to receive at His Hands the retribution or réward 
he deserves. The theistic conception is here radically unlike the highest 


_ conceptions of Zoroastrism or Buddhism. The former is a tránsformed, 


and ethicized-Naturaliam ; its | rival deities are - ‘the ancient-gods of the 


dark and-bright heaven changed into spiritual entities. Their conflict is ` 


the great point; the being and might of the dark are as real as those of 
_ thé bright god. .When they are absorbed or sublimated intd the higher 
‘deity, “ Time without bounds,” that is, but the later metaphysical super- 
seding the earlier physical conception, Bnddhiam, again, rose out ofa 


‘social revolution, and its atheism or nihilism is but the ‘negation of the . 


‘spéculative basis on which the tyranny it hated reposed. ‘That tyranny 


“a owned a multitude of deities; these ‘Buddhism denied: that it might the 


better affirm an impartial and invariable moral order, which, without 
personality, or personal proclivities, guaranteed absolute repose to the 
mar who had fairly earned it. But Islâm, while a revolt against the 
-old Arabian idolatry, was a revival: of the oldest Semitic ‘Monotheism, 
only adapted’ to the fierce Arabian spirit, and so without the sublime 
ethics of Mosaisth.’ Its God was the only true God, “the Creator and 


_Lord of the Worlds,” compassionate, ‘merciful, almighty, the King and’ 


‘Judge of men. But Mohammed, in appropriating, impoverished and 
_ deteriorated the ancient conception. The Moslem knows, as few Mono- 


‘theists do, that God is one and gTeat, but he does not’ know, like Moaes, : 


_ that He is righteous, or like the prophets that He is holy, or Hke Christ 
that He is love. Yet, in the degree that the conception was narrowed 
‘and depraved, it was to the less cultured mind strangthened and vivified. 


God, by being lowered, was made ‘at once mare intelligible and more real, ° 


| _ and so the,more able to command the awe and obedience of men who 
can better fear the Almighty than love the ‘All-righteous:, a 


2, Islåm isa Monotheism instituted and authenticated by a m 


The Moslem may.as. little.doubt the’mission of Mohammed as the urity 
of God. ' His faith in the latter results from his faith in the former. 


Mohammed?s position is unique. He is the one founder of a religion ce 


who is also the one and only author bf its sacted books. His Koran 


is the most absolute and authoritative of ‘revelations. The Hebrew 


Scriptures de not claim an authority so exclusive and final. They ; ard 
. the; . work of too many hands, represent too ‘many minds, to admit of it. 


Each book is gne of a series, and the writer assumes that God has spoken - | 


before him, aad will speak -after him. The prophet delivers his oracle 


tohib own age, and does not imagine that when: he ceases to speak the., .: 
- Mouth of God will be shut, He imagines the very opposité—anticipates ` 


N 


a-time when the Word of God will come in à more pérfect form to 


'miore perfect men. And the Christian Scriptures are much more silent 


. as to their own claims than the Hebrew, except, indeed, the bodk. that ° 


_ in named ‘as by pre-cthinence, « the Peas R D are historical, 


E 
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ratiocinative, hortatory, rather than oracular. Even Christ though He . ` 
claims to be the Son of God, does not place His Words in the same 
_ Yelation to man and the future that Mohammed did. He tgok no‘pains 
to preserve His speeches: He neither wrote Himself, nor made others * 
write. With what seemed ntmost carelessness He flung His words into the 
listening air, making no record, causing no record to be made, leaving 
' what of.them survived in pious recollections to descend to later times. 
But the seeming carelesarieas was divinest wisdom, secured that men 
should not substitute the easy worship of the letter for the nobler — 
service of the spirit. With Mohammed all was different. ` His ideas of 
. what a revelation ought to be were not derived from the Hebrew or ° 
Christian Scriptures, but from the-depraved Judaism, and still more 
depraved Christianity he knew; his claims. were framed after their 
` notions, embodied their worship of the letter. Allah swears by the . 
glorious Koran; “ It is a revelation of the Lord of the worlds,” come 

down to mortals from on high, - It was to.live for ever, and be for ever 
an inviolable divine authority. His Word is, as it were, his spirit 
petrified, the thoughts of the man turned into imperishable stone. And 
so Islâm is bound to the Koran as Christendom is not bound to either 
the Old or the New Testament, as indeed no other religion is bound to its* ` 
sacred books. The Koran has frozen Mohammedan thought; to. okey it 

` is to abandon progress. i 
~ .8. Islåm is a political rather than an ethical Monotheism. It is, 
indeed, ethically the poorest and the lowest of the instituted religions. 
It is far inferior in moral elevation and endeavour to Zoroastrism, in 
moral earnestness, benevolence, and purity to Buddhism. And this is . 
the more extraordinary as the older Semitic Monotheisms were eminently - 
ethical. Mosaism had its “Ten Words,” a notable moral code for a 
people just struggling out of a nomadic into a settled life. The'prophets 
,were great preachers of righteousness, who enforced, by the most dread 
sanctions of their faith, clean hands, pure hearts, and right spirits. ; 
Christ not only impersonated but enjoined the noblest virtues, and in- 
spired with an enthusiasm for goodness that made good, with a love of 
Himself that involved the love and service of humanity. , But Mohammed 
was, as we have seen, curiously deficient in moral sense, While he seized - 
with almost unexampled strength the idea of a one God, he was 
curiously destitute of insight into the spiritual nature of man, and into 
the relation that ought to exist between faith and action, The 
religious duties of Islâm are too formal, its virtues too supply sensuous. 
They spring out of the idea of the State or Society rather than aut of the 
idea of God. His first great duty—belief in God and His apostle—was 
‘a condition ‘Of citizenship. The daily prayers, fasting, alms, and thé ` 
pilgrimage to Mecca are in nature -and worth more political than 
religious. ‘Mohammed has been praised for creating in Islám the spirit 
of brotherhood; but many an ancient system or society had within 
* similar a done B ae thing, while centuries before Sakya 
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. Moniin India „and, jeu in Judes had breated the ae 7 apiti of 


humąanity—as great’ love for those who were ‘not of our kind, as for those 
who were.: Hè has beer praised, too, for’ his success in making’ men 
clean and temperate; and he deserves it; but his temperance, was with- 
out the fine comprehensivéness of the Gréck owppooun ortyxpdrea, if 
the Moslem practises any religious virtue it is ‘resignation, but he does 
it in a way that prore his blindnéss to‘the highest moral qualitiea of. both - 
God ‘and man. ~ Evil and good, sin and holihess, are ideas which Islâm, 


can hardly ‘be’ said to possess. It is without the sympathy with the, - 


sorrow of men, without the insight into it and its causes, which made the 
royal mendicant and preacher of India so winsome as & person, 80 powerful , 
as a moral and feforming force, and which makes. the diviné‘sufferer of . 
Cħristianity a so unique and splendid spiritual and ameliorative power... 


The translation of the. ethical into'the political Monotheism made ' | 


Islâm’ a splendid historical success, but inflicted on it the gravest moral 
` ‘disaster. Mohammed, at Mecca, was a prophet; at Medina, a states-. 
‘man ; he founded at the former a religion, dt the latter*a state. The ` 
“yeligion had three fundamental doctrines—(1) a Supreme Sovereign 
God; (2) his government by rewards and punishments here and here- 
‘taftar; and (8) the divine authority of the Word that came through, 
‘the prophet Now in these there were’ great ethical possibilities, 
the gesms of a’ moral Theism akin.to thé one that we find in the’ 


Hebrew Scriptures, . But Medina was fatal to the higher capabilities of `°“ 


. Islami. Mohammed became there a king : his religiowt was: incorporated 


in a atate; and a state that had to struggle for its life in the fashion 
familiar to the rough-handed sons.of the desert. The prophet was, 


. turned into the. legislator and commander; his revelations were now. 


` became one that only the sword could accomplish, robbery of the irifidel .~ 


laws and now military orders cr manifestoes. The -mission of. Islam 


became meritorious, and Sa the supreme a “it owed to the, 


, world... 


o We „may then thus A the’ essential and distinctive character’ 
of Islam. It is a Monotheism based on’ and bound to the ‘word 
of its founder; a -religion embodied in a state, The formal are / 


- here “as essential as the. ‘material elements. ` Faith in God is possible 


only where there is faith in his prophet. The great duties of ‘the 


, . Moslem are ceremonial’ and political, can be fulfilled without the man 
_ being in the proper sense moral ‘and humane. It has been termed the . 


simplest,* but could be described with more truth ‘as the moat in- 
flexible, of all positive religions. -A religion to bë permanent must'be | 
progressive, but to be progressive it must be: capable, of ‘formal 


` without . essential: change, able at once to’ évdlve and: organize’ the . 


„latent spiritual, ethical, and rational elements alike in man’ and society, ` 
assimilating the new good while ‘expelling ‘the ‘new as well as the old 
évil, filling’ out and erilarging. its ‘original scheme of thought and. 

n ~ Doxy, ‘ ‘Hist, dos Musalmass d’Bapegne,” FOA: p: 13. 
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life with’ the new wealth and wonders which mind is ever adding to the 
* old.: But the system i in which the form is as divine as the spirit, the institu- 

tion as the truth, is a system which can allow no change and no progress. 
Now Islâm is an elastic spirit placed in an.iron framework. The spirit 
hes now and then struggled hard to escape from’ its prison, has once or 
. twice almost done so; but the founder had done his .work thoroughly, 


+ 


and the prison. was £00 secure. ‘The progressive was sacrificed to the ~ 


stationary, and in things religious the stationary becomes the stagnant. 
Failure was perhaps inevitable: success might haye, spared the religion 
of Islam, but must have doomed the religion of S Yomed. ` 

We ate now in a position to understand an@-vadu:t the action and 
interaction of the theology and polity in Islim, their influence on each 
other, on the development and behaviour of the religion, on the systems 
and states it has formed. And here jt is. necessary clearly to recognize 
what has been already intimated, that .Mohammed ‘left behind, not 
simply a book, ‘but a state, not only a doctrine to be believed, but a polity 


embodied in an actual and active empire. He was at once a prophetand . ` 


a king, became a king because he was a prophet, made his prophecies 
the basis of his regal authority, but used his regal power to enforce his 
prophetic claims. The sudden birth of the polity, while it arrested the 
growth of the ethical ‘spirit, and secularized what of it was spared, 
secured to Islim an organized éxistence, a corporate being as a compact 
and aggreskive state. The immediate result was one of the most extra- 
‘ordinary’ triumphs in history. The Arab tribes, hitherto divided by 
ceaseless and bloody feuds, were fused into a’ united. and enthusiastic 
brotherhood.. A multituds of wandering hordes, who distrusted and 
even hated’ each other; and who had never owned obedience to auy 
king'or emperor, were suddenly by the creative word of one man built 
into a complete and well-knit political organism. The Theocracy which 


.* had been the. dream of the Hebrew prophet, became a realty in the - 


hands of the ignorant and sensuous Arabian. He was the vicar of 
God, the Divine Word and Will incarnate ; his simplest sayings had a 
divine authority, his aims a divine sanctity. He ruled in a spirit and 
manner which the wild Arabs could thoroughly understand. If his oldest 
friend denied his claims and defied his authority, he was shown no 
. mercy ; if his worst enemy became a disciple, he was treated as a friend. 


He was at feud with every man or clan that refused faith or submis- - 


_sion. . Where he conquered:he levied tribute, where his supremacy was 
acknowledged, protection was granted. “When he died, a moat un- 
wonted peace reigned in Arabia, his religion seemed .to have created 
unity and conquered hate; and an army was waiting to be sent into 
Syria -to bring.the Gentile infidels into obedience to the new faith. 
The religion that’ lived an unprospering and precariops life so long as it 


depended on the prophetic word alone, became, an eens and 


‘victorious power so s00D as.it was embodied in a state. 


In order to estimate rightly the natùre and active spirit of the Moham- ' 
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medan State, wo must Tee Ho Aies ie: ale of the er 
conduct and character ‘of the founder on his religion, and the historical 

` importance of the society he founds. ` Buddha-has become. the deity . 

- of Buddhism. - He is the ideal of all its virtues ; the source of all its 
‘light; the impersonation of the qualities his people. most love and - 

- admire. `The grand aim of the Buddhist’ is.to attain a. perfection like 
Buddha’s. And .Christ’s personal power is a matter of familar .ex- 
` perience. Men ` who: have fallen from faith in dogmatic Christianity, 
‘feel a charm thrown over them by the beautiful harmony, soft strength, 

. exalted and. lovely purity of Ohrist. The last thing men lose, as the 
first thing they gain; is love of Him. Perhaps His personal influence ; 
is at this moment, the one. really ` strong power that holds Christendom -~ - 
to its belief. ` And as is the founder of a religion, so is the society hé 
founds. It is as néarly as possible his multiplied. and more or less perfect 

.. image. Buddha, the ascetic and preacher, makes preachers and: ascetics. 

ie His faith ia a faith that spreads by preaching, and bý'the manifesta- / 
tion in the preachers of their master’s spirit. Christ, the teacher 
coame from God, the non-political Rabbi, who renders to Cesar the 
things that are Cæsar’s and to God the things that are God’s, creates a = 

- society or kingdom of the truth, which lives by faith and grows by 

' teaching. Christianity penetrated the Roman Empire without qtee- 
tigning its authority, without assaulting its Government. - The earliest 
Christian misdionariés, innocent of politieal aims and ambitions, wod but, 
to teach the truths they had received. 

‘And the law ‘that has eperated in other religion opernted sleo ia 
‘Islam. -Mohammed’s personal influence has 'been enormous. His good - 
and evil qualities, his ‘enthusiasm for his great idea, his’ “fanaticiam 

. against ‘idolatry, his treachery, cruelty, : self-indulgence, and sensualism ." 
_have all powerfully acted on Mohgtnmedan conduct and character.’ And 
_ his society or State was the mirror of his mind. Tn it he was supreme. A 
Än]. as he was the ideal man, his State became,the ideal State. It was | 
the duty of the individual and the society to possess the faith and ` 
realize the aims,of the prophet—to realize them, too, in the prophets way. ` 
The dependence on him, on bis, written or repotted word, was- absolute: 
The Koran was soon found to be insufficient for the needs of the State, 

and -had to be supplemented by the Sunna,—i-e., ‘the record of those . 
. sayings and acts of Mohammed which oral tradition: had at first 

_ preserved. The second-is' as authoritative: as the first, and makes the | 
- imitation of the prophet’s conduct and character a duty as abeolute as 
' the belief of His word. 

-Mohammed thus left 8 ‘highly-organised religion. It Ta a sacred 
book, which was thé final and infallible word.of God. It had qral tra- 
ditions, a complete picture ‘of the hving and speaking man, as sacred ts 
the written word., It hada state which he had constituted and drilled 
-in the work it had tó do. And these all stood’ in the most vital ahd 

organic AR to each ati penetrated by the faith i in the uhnityiof 
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God. ; ‘The first result: of Mohammed’s death was the paralysis of his 
system. ‘The apostasy was general, and it seemed as if the State must 
die with its founder. But+the converts he had made in his earlier and 
nobler period rose to the occasion. The splendid sincerity of his first 
disciples i is the most invincible proof of his own. He waa to them in 
word and act fhe revealed will of God. What he had designed to do, 
they must accomplish. The.army he had intended for Syria was sent - 
intg Syria. ’ It soon returned victorious, and the spirited foreign policy 
acted as a vigorous tonic on home politica Arabia rallied to the green 
banner of the prophet, and rushed to the conquest of the world. Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa, fell each an easy prey to its sons, and 
they carried, with a swiftness almost incredible, the faith in the Divine 
Unity eastward to the Hindu Cush, and westward to the Atlantic, ae 
_ A mueh more extraordinary thing than this rapid conquest was the ` 
rapid development of the Mohammedanpolity, and its application 
the conquered peoples and lands. The success was so great as to 
almost disastrous; the sudden extension of the State might 
proved its ruin.: But the ideal of the igor was wonde 









“cance may be -thus represented :—The first empire wag true to the ` 
` spirit,and purpose of Mohammed:; the second wga but the veiled revival 
of the ancient Arabian feuds and Paganism ;- the third we8 the revolt of . - 
the Persian - against the: -Arabian mind. ‘The effects of these suc- 
cessive developments on Islâm and its polity v we must how attempt to 

exhibit, 
* "J. Islam under thè first four Caliphs, the sucçessors who Were also the ` 
_ companions of Mohammed. The empire at this period, was, as mer 
“ gays,™ “ nothing else than a great religio-political association ae 
Arabian clans for general robbery .and conquest under. the religious + 

. banner of Islam, and with the watchword, ‘There is no god but God,’ 
and Mohammed is His apostle. >> It was but an application to the world 
of the system he had set agoing in Arabia: The Caliph was the suc- 
cessor, “the vicar of the apostle of-God3” his soldiers were his mis- 
sionaries. Religion and State were identical, every civil aĉt was sacred. 
Supreme religious involved supreme regal dignity. The same man 
interpreted and applied the divine laws, written and oral, controlled the 
army, adniinistered the finances, led the prayers and directed the con- 
sciences of the people. The policy of the period stands impersonated in 
Omar. He is the greatest of the companions of Mohammed—possibly’ 

* “ Qulturgeschrchte des Orients unter den Chahfen,’”i. p. 898. 
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did more for the success of the faith than its founder. He tombines,. 
as it were, the~parts of its Peter and Paul. Heis as impetuons and 
l outspoken as the first; as far-sighted, courageous, independent, as loyal 
to conscience and truth as the secoud. He rebukes and remonstrates, 
with the prophet when others dare hardly dissent in silence; he develops 
with the severest logic, and applies with the most daring’ consistency, the - 
principles of his master. The State income was held to'be the property © 
of'the faithful, and to exist for their behoof. The prophet had distributed . 
four-fifths of the Hodiy taken in wars, retaining but a fifth for his own’ 
and ‘State Purposes, Their conquests enormoualy enriched “the Arabs — 
and the empire. The movable goods that were captured were divided on 
the prophet’s princjple between the army and the State, but the, lands of. 
the conquered were not allowed 'to be so divided. If a-country capitu-' 


‘+ lated, the ‘people were permitted to hold their lands, but had to-pay buth .. . 


& poll and a land tax, If a country was vanquished, and. had to sur- . 
der without conditions, the lands became’ the State’s, but the people 
l - allowed to remain as tenants, their rents going into the imperial 
l ae \ The vast wealth which came to the State from these various 
sources was, after Mohammed’s ‘example, distributed among.the believers. 
ir; they were brethten. A census was taken, an’ order. of . 
` merit establig ed, and according to it each man, woman, or ‘family ` 
received. e idea was generous; the creation of a noble religious 
enthusiasm. ( Kremer says,* “In ancient Asiatic empires, as in the: 
Roman, there had been general enumerations of the people, but every 
such census twas only intended to introduce harder conditions and heavier 
- taxes, and’ to/prevent‘any forlorn lambkin of the hyman flock escaping . 
` the shears oo. Omar took. his census for an opposite ` 
: purpose, in o that there might from the State income be distributed’ 
to all those whb believed the Koran the share'that the then ‘prevalent 
i be their rightful due” But while the act stands alone’. - 
, it does: not stand alone in religious. Communism 









„anity had each 1 in its own way also illustrated centuries before. , 
“s But much more’ was necessary than an pquitable division of the spoil ; 
the people had to be preserved from conquest and from its more obvious’ 
` dangers. ` Conqüest scattered the faithful. They were spread over many . 
countries. They might settle, marry, be absorbed into the older popula- 
tion, lose their. faith, and be lost to it. Or they might be enervated by. 
- foreign influences, weakened by frequent subdivisions and new interests, - 
‘be too far and too long distant from the seat of empire, the home of the 
prophet, and the birthplace of their faith. So it-was necessary that the 
polity should be sọ interpreted and applied ås to secure the purity and — 
` unity of the brotherhood. It had to be protected against dispersion and 


*Colmgechnie du Osan age den Gini, i. p. 70, 
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- division. And hence it was decreed: that no Moslem Arab could possess 
or cultivate the soil in any conquered land. Hé was not to ‘build or 
' purchase-a house in any city. He was not to, learn or use any foreign 
speech, or .imitate any foreign costume or custom: ‘The distinction. 
between the races and the religions was emphasized to eye and. heart ; 
the Moslem was made to feel a conqueror, a soldier, and a’ saperior, 
` ‘living among subject peoples while his home was elsewhere. And Arabia 
was as jealously guarded against alien taint as her sons. She was made 
a Holy Land, sacred to God and His prophet. In it there was to bene 
religion but Islam. ‘Every idolater, every Jew and Christian, must, even 
though of Arab blood, leave the consecrated soil. It was to hear none but : 
fhe soldier-missionaries of Mohammed, to be a source whence the pure, - 
and undefiled faith could perennially flow. The son of the desert loves 
his home, thinks that the city depraves man, and bears but sickly and 
feeble children. And so the purity of the desert was to guarantee the 
purity at once of the faith and the brotherhood; the Arabian air, 
polluted by no alien or infidel breath, was to nurse and inspire the men 
who were for the glory of Islam to conquer and rule the werld. 

_ But what of the subject peoples? The Arabs had qualities that might 
have made them good governors, They were chivalrous, generous, open- 
. handed, qualified by their native tendencies and instincts to be. nobler 
masters than the men who ruled the exhausted empires of Persia and - 
= Rome, But the religious difficulty or temper did not allow the native 

spirit free play. So it was decreed that the religions that had sacred 
books, Judaism, Christianity, and Zoroastrism, might, as Mohammed had 
. declared, be tolerated. And*tolerated they were,. but on what terms? 
The Christiana were to build no new churches or monasteries, were ‘not 
even to repair those.that had fallen into decay. They were to-allow 
‘the Moslem soldiers to be quartered for three successive nights, if 
“necessary, in their churehes ; to erect no cross on spire or turret; to show 
. no sacred or religious book in a street where Moslems were ; never to sing 
or pray aloud in the churches when any were’near; to bury in quiet 
places, and avoid public processions. They were not to attempt to make 
proselytes, to imitate the Arab dress or manners, to sit while a Moslem 
stood, to ride while one walked, or to hold one as a slave, They were 
not to speak Arabic, bear Arabic names, grave Arabic words or characters - 
upon their signet rings, or instruct their children in letters. And if 
any one of these conditions was violated, the conqueror was free to do 
as he ‘willed with the disobedient person, city, or province. 

This: polity represents the Mohammedan spirit in its purity and 
strength. It was thé creation of the.men who best knew the Prophet, 
who had beeh made by him, who were possessed by his ideas, and 
fanatically loyal to his memory snd purposes, We have heré the ideal 
doing its utmost to command the actual; a later age will show the aetual 
assuming command of the ideal. When a faith is young enough to 
inspire self-forgetful enthusiasm, the.diaciple lives for his master ; when 
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„it is old enua tọ have learned prudence and studied profit, the master. 

is too often made to live for the disciple. It is a true instinct that ' 
makes a-religion seek its age of greatest purity in its hour of freshest” . 
life. Our deepest controversies are but controversies’ as to the inter-- 
pretation of Christ and new-born Christianity; our Apostolic is our . 
golden and ‘ideal age. And- as with us so with the Mohammedan. The 
lives of the successors, who were also the companions, of Mohamnied are. 
his Acts of the Apostles; their letters and laws his Canonical Epistles, - 
His faith hasrits highest, because its purest, expression in its earliest ‘age. 
The polity of Omar is the ideal/of Mohammed applied to the conquest `` 
and government of the world. 

2, Islam under the Qmmayades. In Omar the lea to realize 
the political or theocratic ideal culminated; his death marks the be- 
ginning. of many: changes, Personal ambitions ‘and aims began to 
emerge, and found. room enough for the most vigorous life. While 
Mohammed had lived, he had been a most absolute autocrat. He was 
the impersonated authority of God. The believers were brothers, but 
he was the absolute master of their minds and lives, maker of them, hot 
made by them. But once he was dead, the brotherhood remained ; no 
man could claim pre-eminence, he could only receive it. The community 
alone had the right to say who should rule it; the vor populi was here the 


) vog Dei. ` In the day of small things the choice was easy, the most trusted 


friends of the prophet were well known.- But success and time made 
the choice increasingly difficult. Othman, Omar's successor, was elected, 
and ruled in the spirit of the. old. clanship rather than in that of the new 
faith. His successor was Ali, the Praphet’s son-in-law. Ali’s election 
revived old fends and caused new wars, which resulted in his death. His 
adversary and successor was the son'of Abu Sofian, Mohammed’s oldest 
and bitterest enemy, latest convert and coldest friend. But he was the 
representative of the ancient aristocracy of Mecca, and so in the now- 
Caliph its prescriptive rights were vindicated. He was a’capable enough 
man, and had the skill to make the office hereditary in his house. A ~ 
forced convert is not always a gain, a good enemy may be better than 
a bad friend; and the original sin of their forced conversion adhered ‘to 
the house of Ommaya.. Of'the thirteen Caliphs it gave ‘to Islim, there 
_was but one a Saint, and he was “a sair Saint for the crown.’ The 
others were but ill-diseuised heathens, luxurious, bibulous, unfaithful to 
both the real-and the ideal aims of their office. ‘Where the man who is 
at once prophet, priest, and king is bad, the people can hardly be -good, 
Sudden wealfh means sudden waste. Conquest enriched the Arabs; 
riches created luxury; and luxury is fatal to a pure enthusiasm, either 
religious or martial. The ancient ideas ceased to penetrate’ the polity; 
' it'was administered less as a religion and more as a civil system. The 
State was no longer a communal brotherhood. : The revenues were 
raised for the Court, not distributed among the faithful. Arabia was 
not guarded as of old; Medina was forsaken for Damascus. The demo- 
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. cratic, communistic, and puritanical’ élements of the polity were thus 
eliminated ; and while their theocratic base remained, it was mo the 
old stability and strength. a 
. Into the causes of this’ change it is neither ere nor poibli to 
inquire here. Itis enough to say that the deepest cause lay in the essential 
nature of the religion. It was -too much a civil, polity, too little an 
- ethical faith, it existed more as’a sensuous form than as a moral force. 
` The Moslems themselves recognized the distinction here S uapu as the 
following tradition may show :— 


““Once.the Angel Gabriel came in the form of an Arabian to Mohammed and 
a himself so that his knees touched the knees of the prophet!’ Then he 


a ‘ Apostle of God. What is Talâm ?”' 

‘c Tt ig,’ answered Mohammed, ‘to confess that there is no God but Allah, , 
-and that I am his apostle, offer the prescribed prayers, give alms, fast in thd 
month Ramadhan, and perform tho ‘pilgrimage as often as possible.’ 

‘tt You are right: sod what is Imfn?’ 

‘< It is that you believe in God, in His angels, in His Book, in His Apel, 
in the day sh eee in the predestination of the good and the evil.’ `, 

Ht You are right; and what is Ihar?’ 

“< It-is that you serve God as if you saw Him; for although you G not see 
Him, He sees you.’ ”™*  . 

The first represents the religion which the polity incorporated; the second 
its more, and the third its most, spiritual forms. «In historical order, the 
highest was, as already indicated, the first, the lowest the last. Moham- 
med’s-earliest converts were converted to his simple sublime monotheism, 
but his latest were simply received into his‘ State, naturalized by a merely ` 
external act. The faith was everything to the former, but its accidents 
too often satisfied the latter, and allowed the ambitious to use thé 
enthusiasm and organization which the as had created, for their 
own selfish ends. ° 

But the period of political decline was also a P of theological 
activity. Init schools were formed that were destined to exercise’ a 
powerful influence on the’history of the Mohammedan. States, and the 
evolution of’ Mohammedan thought. ‘The rise of dogma is always a 
great moment for a religion, indeed almost as great as the, moment ` 
of its birth. It marks the hour when reason awakens, and turn its eye 
upon the face of faith. It marks, too, the beginning of the conflict in 
which reason strives to make faith reasonable, and nto conflict could ‘be 
_.more fruitful of good or ill for the future. i 

Mohammedan thought had a glorious future before it; and as it was 
for centuries to hold aloft the torch of science, and light the world 
through its dark ages into a brighter day, we may as well mark the 
conditions under which it was born. ‘and began its career. In Islâm, 
itself the creation of an ignorant man and. people, there was no spirit 
that could have created’ sweet and reasonable science. It gave without 
doubt an enormous impulse to the Arabian mind, but the impulse w was 
` + Dory, “Het IMamume,” p. 120. 
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political rather than intellectual. Mind, indeed) quickened in‘one faculty 
is quickened, in all, and the Arabian mind was wonderfully enlarged by 
the larger world it so suddenly confronted.’ But it ‘was thus made 
receptive rather than creative: the mind that created the science of the 
Arabs was not the Arab mind. The captive has before now led his 
capror into captivity. = 

. “Grecia capta feram victorem cepit.” 
The Aid never been thinkers ;.they had the whole art of thinking to ' 
_ learn. In Syria and Persia they found peoples who had known many 
faiths, many systems, who had latent and expressed ideas, Habits, and 
tendencies of thought formed by ‘centuries of culture. Many of these 
- passed over into Islam, but did not become init as the sensuous unre- 
flecting Arab. They studied the new faith with intellects trained to other 
` systems, through irherited thoughts and modes of the spirit that make its. 
atmosphere and set its object in dim or distinct outline before the eye. 
Two notable things, often illustrated im the history of Religions, are the 
influence of an old race upon a new faith, and the influence of a strong ` 


' -and flexible and growing faith upon a fresh and unformed ' people. Of 


the latter-the action of Christianity on the Teutonic nations is an example; 
of the former the action of Persia on Islâm. ‘The Persian had already 
exercised immense influence on other faiths, . Judaism, in its doctrine of 
good and evil, of angels, of the resurrection, in much of its symbolism 
and in its methods of interpretation, had been made to feel the force and 
fascination of the Magian mind: So had Christianity in the secta that 
stood midway between it and heathenism, on the one hand, and Judaism 
on the other. Gnosticism, with its theories of the ahyas, the mÀnpwpa, - 
the sons, with its hatred of matter and love of the spirit, which alone conld 
know; Manichæism, with its crude and convenient dualism, its attribu- 
tion of all evil to matter, of all good.to spirit—were, it may be said, irrup- 
tions of the Persian mind within the domain of forming and half-formed 
Christianity. But its most signal and complete victory was within 
Islam. Into the monotonous and prosaic system of the Arabian it intro- 
duced the wealth of its own rich-and fantastic and Pantheistic mysticism, 
a mysticism enriched ‘not simply by the ancient native wealth, but by the 
' speculations of the more distant Orietit. Then, as Islâm was more generous. 
to the men of alien blood on its-intellectual than on its political side, they 
'wëre of the brothers that studied rather than of those that ruled, the 
' Church, as it were, offering a freer path to a profession and preferment. , 
then the State. The Arab was jealous of the alien in the court, but not 
in the school. Hence, in the region. of thought, the foreigri became the | 
creative mind; while the faith was made in Arabia, the theology 
was made in Syria and Persia under the influences from the dead 


snd living that there reigned. As, the Arab historian, Ibn ‘Ohaldoun, 


- said, “ The majority of those who, to the great advantage of Islam, 
taught and preserved the sacred traditions were Persians, and the same is 
true of our.systematic theologians and commentators on the Koran.” 
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What the Greek and Latin minds did for Christian thought and polity, 
the Syrian and Persian did for Mohammedan. ‘Then, too, the classical 
philosophy, driven from the last refuge of its fallen fortunes in Greece, 
- had found what of a home it needed in the land of. the once hated ` 
Permian, and with his fall remained to the Arab. Into his schools it 
. passed, lived its old self under new forms and conditions, giving to his 
thought critical and scientific method, receiving from it a new and noble 
impulse. And then Islåm tolerated Judaism, Christianity, and Parseeism, ` 
or rather the many curious sects that, living under one or other of these 
names, had grown out of the intermingling of the Indian, Persian, and 
Judseo-Christian faiths. Their schools co-existed. Damascus; the seat 
of Mohammedan authority and thought, was also the great Christian 
school of Syria. In Babylon the Jew, the Manichee, and the Moslem 
- -lived and: discussed together. The problems of the one school became 
those of the other, and into the Koran ideas were interpreted that would 

have puzzled or shocked the untutored mind of the-prophet. Simple 

sentences became the symbols of abstruse thoughts, native to the Greek or | 

- Syrian but.alien to the Arab intellect. Here, as elsewhere, the book 
was made to prove a system it had not produced, and texts were turned 

into proofs of what the mind had givenrather than what it had received. 

The theistic ideas of the Semite and the scientific ideas of the Aryan, 

were brought into new and living relations, and the combination was the 

creative germ of the new, as distinguished from the ancient, world of 

thought. $. 

The kesigi schools that now arose beanie the factors of im-° 

' portant political’changes. The identity of the theology and the polity 
made thought a great practical force. Ghazzali says: “Just as men 

must have a prince to rule them, so the prince needs a law to rule 

him.” Most true, but if the man who interprets the law may interpret 
it, not only so as to show how the prince ought to rule, but whether ha 
has any right to rule at all, the consequences to the prince may be 
more serious than agreeable. And it was characteristic of Islam that 

its earliest theological were its deepest political problems, concerned the 

person, rights, and authority of the ruler. There were two great schools 
which may be termed respectively the theo-autocratic, and the théo- ' 

‘demo¢ratic. The one had as its basis- the divine authority of the . 
prophet dnd the revelation he created, the other the divine . rights 
and relations of the State he instituted. The first took its stand on 
the supremacy and inspiration of Mohammed ;. argued that these 
implied divine favours and gifts, infallibility of word ‘and deed, that 
the rights he possessed he could transmit, that he had transmitted them 
to his son-in-law Ali, and his descendants. The second took its stand 

on the notion of brotherhood; argued that the prophet had declared 
all Moslems brothers, that the brothers had the right to say who should _ 

rule them, that the property of the State belonged to them, and that 

each ought to reccive from its treasury the share his services and merits 


m 
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deserved. The former school, ‘which etait the Shi'ite sect, Was cause 
ally Persian, the latter, which became the sect of the Charigites, as 


essentially Arabian. In Persia theories of ‘apotheosis had a cangenial 


. home ; ‘there ‘the ruler had been a more’ or less deified despot. In 
' Arabia the Bedouin was a democrat, allowed no man to be his ruler by 


divine or hereditary right, made by his owh act E only chief he could.’ . 


' condescend to obey. . 


3. The growth of these schools proved fatal to ‘the hquse of Ommaya. 
The one hated it because it had. usurped a position ahd authority that 
were held to be the inalienable rights’ of the prophets family, the other 
hated it because, it had’ usurped powers and possessions that wore held 
to be the’ inalienable property of the people’ It offended against the 
theory that magnified the person and kin of the prophet by the super- 
session and treacherous destruction of his descendants; it offended 


' against the theory that magnified the community by its abolition of 


the elective Caliphate and the appropriation to its own usp of the com- 


-munal wealth. The more these theories spread the more inaeeyre 


became the empire of the Ommayades. And so the evolution of theo-. 
logical thought irresistibly tended to create political revolution. ‘In it 
the Persian was victorious. His doctrine of Apotheosis, investing the `’ 
prophet with divine dignity and honour, carried the descendants of his 
uncle, Abbas, to the throne,,and so the Persian avenged his defeat by 
the Arab, by translating his own thought into the speech and system of . 


_' the prophet. The veiled Pantheism of Persia superseded the revived 
` Paganism of Arabia, and by introducing a’whole army of minor deities 


or saints, modified and softened the rigid Deism which had awed and 
satisfied the Semites of the desert. 

To attempt to carry the discussion further would take us far beyond 
our available limits. Enough has been written .to’ show the place of 
polity in Islfim, the necessity of considering and handling it not simply 
as a Monotheism, a religion based on a simple and rudimentary 


` theology, but as a theocracy, a theism. incarnated in a political systemi. ` 


Its burning questions'have all been connecter with the structure or 
nature of this system, the forms and agencies under and through which 
its political, being. and ideals were to be realized. These have stirred, 
still stir, its fiercest fanaticism, have created its sects, occasioned its” 


. b1dodiest intestine feuds, inspired its foreign and missionary wars. These 


questions divide tho Mussulman world of to-day, agitate it with strange 
hopes of a Messiah, a descendant ‘and heir of the prophet; who comes to 
fulfil his work. .Itisa delusion to imagine that the Sultan of Turkey is | 
the Moslem Pontifex Maximus,, The one-half of the Musulman world 
does not recognise him; the other half doubts his authority, and is at - 


' any moment prepared to deny it. They do not forget how he came by it, 


and that he does not fulfil any one of the conditions necessary to 4 true 


Caliph. It came to him in consequence of the conquest of Egypt by 


Selim I., in 1516, That ambitious and warlike Sultan captured the last 


à 
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of the Abbasides, ‘and carried him to Constaniznople, There ie was 
constrained or persuaded by the bribe of his freedom and an annual. 
pension to hand: over his title and office to Selim, and ever since the 
Turkish Sultans have claimed and have by a section been acknowledged . 
to be the successors of Mohammed,’and head of his orthodox Church. 
-But the acknowledgment was never universal, and was always largely da- | 
pendent on victory attending the banner of the prophet. The Caliphate 
of the Sultan is too ‘purely political, is without the theological basis 
which could alone give it legitimacy and authority to the conscience of 
the truer Islim. He owes it neither to the voice and votes of-the faith- | 
ful, nor to his descent from the prophet or, the prophet’s family or tribe, 
but to the skill of his diplomacy and the success of his sword. And 
these form a rather insecure basis for a great religious claim, especially 
in the eyes of those who will not forget that the man who makes it is an 
alien, while they strongly believe that the man to whom alone it can ` 
belong of right must be of their own blood. The Sultan of Turkey may 
indulge in Panislamic dreams, but he will never realize them. The 
world of Islim is too. deeply divided, and too deeply divided‘ about him, 
to be unified and vivified by him. His Caliphate is to the sections mdst. 
radically opposed, alike to those most loyal to the prophet and to those 
most loyal to the people, to'the men who most loye the Holy Book, and 
the men who most love the Holy Land, a desp offence, an act of worst 
usurpation. Evarywhere throughout Islim the passions and aspirations ' 
and hopes are at work that create a revival or a revolutioy-in religion, 
but where these are strongest Turkey is least loved, the Sultan’s autho- 
rity either little regarded or openly denied: In an historical religion, 
fanaticism always assumes the form of a return to the primitive type ; 

‘ and at this moment: the true believers in Mohammed turn from the ex- 
hausted and depressing present to-seek their ideal in that inspiring period 
of the past when their faith lived in. newborn purity. and victorious 
strength ; and then they lift their eyes to the future, in the’ fond hope 
--that one of the prophet’s blood. ape come, in the eee name, mighty 
to save. - 

A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 


BRITISH. POLICY IN “WEST AFRICA. || 


MEHE Western Coast of Africa has Ka known to R, traders 
for upwards of three’ centuries, but during this long period it has 
made dess progress than pèrhapa any other country open to civilizing 
influences. : The greatést commercial nations—Portugal, Spain, England, ` 
France, and Holland—have all had possessions on ita main shores and 
upon the banks ofits rivers, 'from latitude 25° N. to latitude 25° S, 
Gradually, however, these foreign possessions have been relinquished, or 


-» have been consolidated greatly under oné rule. In the year 1850 ihe ` 
i Danes, who'‘also had settlements i in this region, ceded their last posses- 


sions to England. -In the year 1872 the Dutch did the same. The 
Spaniards,'of all the territories they onee held there, only now retain’ 
the island of Fernando Po, ‘used as a penal settlement. The Portuguese 
still have in Central West Africa a small station at Bissagos, on the | 


_ Jube River, and the large territorial settlerhent'of Loango on the South- 


west coast.. This latter place was very flourishing at one time, ‘but-it 


' has now little importance. in fact, the English and: French are‘ the 


only two, European nations who cai be said to-day to possess or seek 
power and infiuence in West Africa, 
‘If we tarn first to the French Settlements : those at- the abosi i 


` River, in Central West Africa, and at Asainee, on the Gold Coast, are of 
small extent, and have never been of any value commercially. The. - 

‘French Governzhent expends much energy on its North-west Aftican ` 
possessions af Senegal, which-have been very costly to it, bothin men ` 
„and money; but, notwithstanding these efforts, the position has notim- 


proved much ‘within a century. Itis true that more isolated | forts have 
been erected, more territory has been antexed, and a larget. jurisdiction 


. has been laid claim to; but these acquisitions have been of small worth 


for any practical purposes.—the commerce’ d the industries of- the 
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country have shown scarcely any keene and no ral progress has been 
made towards a better civilisation. 

England, to speak next of ourselves, has four centres of Government 
Administration on the Western Coast of Africa—Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
the Gold Coast, and Lagos. At the head of the Gambian Settlement 
is an ‘Administrator who receives his orders from the Celonial Office 
through the Governor of Sierra Leone; and, since the last Ashante. 
‘war, Lagos forms a part of the Gold Coast Government, but with a 
separate revenue fond. This will, so far, seem geographically simple, 
but other parts of the territorial position åre not without complications. `. 
. From Sierra Leone to the Gold Coast there is about 800 miles of 
coast, over the greater part of which the Liberian Republic claims juris- 
diction ; then follows the French Settlement of Assine, bordering on the 
Apollouian Gold Coast ceded to England by the Dutch in 1872. Between 
Gambia and Sierra Leone—a distance of 480 miles—the country is under 
the dominion of native rulers, with the exception of the little Los 
Islands, which are dependencies of Sierra Leone, and lie near the mouth - 
of the Mellicourie River and Bissagos, already mentioned as a small 
Portuguese settlement. Between the Gold Coast and Lagos there is a 
‘strip of territory, about 60 miles long, where England has no direct 
jurisdiction ; this stretch of country is claimed by Dahomey and the 
natives. But, after allowing for the above gape in our possessions, this 
hasty sketch is enough to show that-England is the only European 
Power having any-important territorial jurisdiction in Western Africa 
between Gambia and Lagos, or for about 1,600 miles of coast. The 
“Liberian Republic is African ; althongh its formation was due to, negroes 
-brought from the United States; the land of their birth, the immigrants 
were of Afrjean extraction, and all the subjects of the Republic pride 
themselves on being citizens of an African State. 

The four British Settlements above named have long been, established 
centres of trade. Many of the numerous small trading stations, locally 
. called “factories” scattered along the coast and up the rivers, are to a- 
large extent supplied by houses established’ at the following points :— 
_ The town-of Bathurst, situated on the River Gambia; Freetown, on the 
peninsula of Sierra Leone; Cape Coast Castle and Accra, on the Gold 
Coast ; and Lagos, lying on the river of that name. From Gambiathe - 
bulk of the exports are ahipped direct to France, thé staple article being 
the ground-nut ; bnt the trade of the station is.unprogressive. From 
Sierra Leone the ground-nut is also mostly shipped to France; hides, 
however, form a considerable inland trade, and hese are all shipped tọ 
the United States. Of such other produce as there is,the greater proportion 
is sent to England, Most of the commerte on the Gold Coast is carried 
on with Exgland; still American vessels do a good deal of miscel- 
laneous trading, exchanging rum, tobacco, and breadstuffs. Indeed, the 
American shippers are securing an increasing trade in these parts, and it 
is not dificult to understdnd why they are liked and respected every- 
where. They have as much meee as the agenta of Popek houses, 
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ànd show much smartness in keeping on eee terms with the natives. 


“7 At Lagos trade, iy mainly divided, between England and France ;. but 


Germans—representing Hamburg and “Harburg. houses*~export con- 
siderable yuantities,.of palm oil and palm kernels. If, however, it should ` 
be-asked at what point in the West of Africa the. largest ‘British 


trade is done, the answer. must be—with the natives of: the Bights of *.. 


+ Benin and Bisfra, places where England has no political settlements. 
We may explain that the trade in palm oil and palm kernels begins in the © 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, and continues to increase in importance 

‘and ‘value up to'the Equator. The produce of the palm oil tree in its 


_ different forms constitutes the main article of export along the. line of «` 
`- coast -extending from-Sierra-Leope to Benguela, and it is estimated at. . 


the,yearly value of ‘at least two millions sterling. But,. respectable as 
this sum is, the natives only. collect a portion of the bountiful crop ` 
‘Nature, offers to them; vast RaT eNe of the nuts always lie: un- : 
gathered, and so are’ wasted. ` $ 
’ , This brief açcount of the general situation shows the importance te: 
3 the British public of correct information as- to' the relations of England 
with the inhabitants of these regions, and in attempting to supply such 
knowledge special attention needs to be fixed ón the Gold Coast. [t is, in 
' ‘a certain way, the most prominent of the settlements, having been made 
so by the trouble it has given in recént times; but notwithstanding this - 
few are accurately acquainted with tts history, „As it now existe, the (told 
Coast Settlement ‘is in part a very late acquirement: The transfer to- 
. the Crown in 1872 of the Dutch forts ahd Protectbrate made a striking 
addition to our. away; but it was contrary to the -wishes of the in- 
habitanta of the ceded country, who were allies’ of Ashante. They: 
were only willing to fall in with the arrangement if! they, were per-- 
mitted tb retain their ancient customs, and also that England would 
become friéndly with Ashante. . The Imperial Government on its part 
assented to these terms; but the local administration spbsequently pro- 
” nounced against the retention by the inhabitants of their native: custems. 
In the. eyes of the people the policy that was solemnly agreed upon at 
Elmina Castle between their chiefs, the Dutch Governor Ferguson, and . 
Governor Hennessey for England, was not being carried out, and they . 
` therefore resisted the transfer to our fille by force of arms. ‘But they 
resisted ineffectually. Itis partly a friendly Protectorate which England: 
now exercises over the region ; but it carries serious: obligations. The 
‘ „Fante people who hold the country around the ancient British forts, have _ 
in all their recent disputes called -upon the Crown to-protect them from: 
the consequences of their acts. ` If theyhad not had our aid to fall 
‘back upon, the result would éertainly have been their being subjugated . 
by Ashante. Indeed, the danger of this happening is the’only reason 
_ why’ the: Protectorate is continued in-its presgnt form: 
' But it is requisite to go further back in our retrospect. It is about two 
centuries since English ee (associated as “The Royal, nese Com-. 
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T T first rte eatablished themselves on the Gold Coast as ice 
building forts at several places to secure their goods and slaves. Other 
countries, notably Holland and Denmark, hed as early as this establish- 
ments and forts of cdnsiderable importance on the same coast and for the. 
game purposes. None of these trading establishments, however, claimed 

“any sovereignty beyond the limits of the ground actually occupied by 
their buildings. ` When war broke out between the Europeans, the forts 
were open to be taken. and held by a hostile flag. It was thus that the 
Elmina forts were captured by the Dutch from the Portuguese, and Cape 
‘Coast’ Castle also was occupied by the English, but was used’ only for ` 

‘trading purposes. At this time England held herself perfectly aloof 
from the politics of the country. In the, Danish and Dutch forts there 
“were military governors, appointed by theit respective ‘Home Govern- 
ments; hut in the English trading settlements the Pcs were left 
to ary on their own administration. ! 

In the. year 1821 “The African Company” was dissolved by Act of 
Parhament, and the settlements on the Gold Coast were transferred _ 
to the Crown, being placéd under the Government of Sierra Leone: 
Still the Government did not succeed to.any political obligations when . 
it took possession ; for the old arrangements continued, and there was 
nọ jurisdiction claimed beyond the walls of the buildings, But’ itis 
diffeult, sometimes, for a great Power to keep clear of local disputes in 

' the same way as a merchant or a company of nierchahts can do. A 
governor has not the same material interests at stake as mere traders 
have, nor, consequently, the’ same reasons for keeping neutral. On 
_ the other hand, he has a mighty power to back his views, which ` 
the merchant lacks; he.is' also keenly sensitive as to the duty of 
interfering for the honour, of the flag he hoists—a risky responsibility 
whith the merchant does not lie under. A most notable example of 
this difference was soon presented in’ the history of this very ‘settlement. 
Only two years after the occupation of the forts, by the Crown-—that is, 
in the year 1828—the governor of Sierra Leone, Sir Charles Macarthy, 
visited Cape Coast Castle, and deemed it proper to interfere actively in 
the.svars between the Fantes—the people who occupy the line of coast 
between Winnebah and Cape Coast Castle—and the Ashantea, their 
inland. neighbours. The Fantes and British were defeated, and Sir 
Charles Macarthy was killed, January 1824. Subsequently, in the year 
1827, the Fantes.and British forces, again operating together, defeated 
-the Ashantes near Accra. What was designated. a “ tripartite treaty” 
was made in 1881, England, Fante, and Ashante being. the parties to 
it. The natives understood that by this treaty the Fantes were placed 
‘under British protection, and that Ashante would have to fight England - 
also in all future disputes between her and the Fantes. As the result 
proved, the native populations in this judged rightly, Had the Fantes 
been a people with chpacities similar to those shown by the. Ashantes, 
alliance with “England would have afforded them the means of 
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| 
feats, an important native power. aes acy, the Fantes, eyen 
with England- to back’ them; were, quite unequal to the needs’ of the 
occasion; ,they could not overcome the Ashantes, nor in any, way 


compete — with them; and: yet they ' had not the wisdom to leave: 


‘them alone, The Ashantes, on their side, could not hope to suce 
cessfully fight the British Power, and there is rio evidence that they’ 
ever dreamed of doing so. The invasions they made subsequently .. 
‘to the aboye perjod were only raids,-meant to keep the Fantes in 
proper fear of them, to keep’ their owh claims open, and ‘also, no 
doubt, fo give vent to their displeasure at the situation, which hail 
tumned out td be a real dead-lock. ‘The Ashantes never. crossed 
. into Fanteland with the intention of defying England. © It had 
always. been. their traditional policy to subjugate thd Fantés; this 
was their policy long before England interfered, and if, as is pro- , 


‘ bable, it has. been modified, that has. happened only. lately. ' Of 


course, the Ashantes fight England—as in the-case of the late wor— 
when British troops are actively employed against'them and their 
l ‘allies, that is to say, when our forces march into Ashante territaty, and 


. } ` 


advance ‘qn the capital. The, historic policy of. Ashante: has heen to'be ` 


friendly ‘with, all -European powers; she ‘was so ‘with Portugal, with 
-` Holland, and with Denmark. The tripartite treaty, moreover, carried 
with it other consequences besides that of breeding war; trade with 
the interior, which must be effected through the territory occupied by * 
‘the Fantes and their allies—the Wassaws, Denkeras, Assins, and ° 
. Akims—has practically. ceased, and has continued suspended to this day, 

except in the mérést driblets‘as authorized by Ashante. We-have-not, 
however, completed.the narrative of events. > 


“+ . After the defeat and death of Sir Charles Macarthy, and the subse- . 
quent war, concluding with a baxren_victory for England, the Govern- `’ 


‘ment at one'time determined to withdraw from, the coast altogether, 
but eventually, instead of doing this, they. reverted tọ a modification of 
the old system, which it -was now perceived had the advantage of, 
' keeping us from becoming entangled i in local wars and disputes. ‘The 
merchants, under the authority of Patliament, were again put in posses- 
` sion of the forts, to be used`for. trading purposes; but, as the tripartite ` 
_ treaty was still . in force, the trading establishments were bound, to 
` `a certain extent, by the policy they, had: so to` speak. inherited— 
- namely, alliance with the Fantes, and-a consequent coldness `gnd 
. unfriendliness with Ashante. In the’ year 1848, the Government,. 
thinking the Slave Trade Suppression Acts were not properly enforced | 
the merchants on the ‘Gold: Coast, again assumed possession of the, 
forts-on behalf of--the Crown; and. to farther-help in’ putting down 
the slave, traffic, thg Colonial. Office: purchased from Denmark, for: 


° 


- £10,000, the fine Castle of Christiansborg, near Accra, ahd the fort , 


of Quittah, close to the mouth of the rivér ‘Volta; both situated on the 
- Gold Coast. -The English thus sncepoded. to the position, held pa the 
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' Danes.at these places, and to their claims on the Gold Coast and up 
the river Volta. . 
-Matters remained jia with Aai until the year 1863, when 
she invaded Fanteland. A force ‘of British troọps was sent ngainst 
the invaders, but ‘the latter successfully avoided an engagement by 
‘retreating, and had already retired within their frontier across the river’, 
. Prah-when ‘the: British expedition reached that stream. The force, 
~ decimated by sickness, had to return to Cape Coast Castle, without 
having seen the enemy. The Fantes on their part did nothing whatever. 
Meanwhile, no one, either in the Settlement or at home in England, 
felt satisfied. A permanent arrangement with Ashante, by means of 
which the ‘rich countries of the interior, with all their valuable produc- 
tions, should be thrown open to commercial enterprise, was being can- 
tinually dangled before the eyes of the merchants. -But no actual pro- 
gress was made in any negotiations: the Ashantes remained sullenly’ ` 
` aloof within their frontiers. As a Cape Coast Chief once picturesquely 
remarked: “It was as quiet as death there, not even a, bird could be’ ` 
heard .to sing on the frontier.” Occasionally, however, small parties of 
Ashante traders arrived at the Coast towns, to trade with the English 
houses, principally purchasing from them guns, ‘and gunpowder, and 
shunning as much as possible all communication with the Fantes. At 
‘these visits they also traded with the adjoining Dutch Settlements. 
The Dutch policy greatly differed from that of England: it was 
one always friendly to Ashante. But the countries occupied by the 
Wassaws and Denkeras, allies of the Fantes, and which were included 
in the- British Protectorate, cut the communication between the head- ` 
quarters of the Dutch Government at Elmina - and the, Ashante 
frontier. Further, it was found ta be a great inct rvenience alike to. ` 
English and Dutch to have-forts and settlements adj_ning one another, 
and at the same time to be pursning aeparate.and practically hostile native 
policies; the people under the Dutch protection—less numerous by 
far than the Fantes and their supporters—favoured the pretensions of 
Ashante, while the people under the British protection did the exactly 
contrary. In some cases there were forts of the two Powers in the same 
town, a8 ‘happened at Secondee, Commendeh, and Accra. Each. of. 
these towns was thus divided against itself. To obviate, this, in the 
year 1868, an arrangement was come to between England and Holland, 
by which all the Gold’ Coast from Elmina westward up to the French 
Settlement of Assine, should be held under the Dutch flagsand England 
should rule over the Eastern Gold Coast as far as the river Volta. By 
this convention, England relinquished to the Dutch the Protectorate over 
the Waasaw and Denkera countries, which lay, as before stated, between’ 
Elmina and the Ashante frontjer. By so doing, .alie only restored 
them to the position they. held anterior to our active intervention in the 
local wars in the year 1823. The arrangement was statesmanlike, as far 
as it went, and it ought to have resulted in a permanent peace; for it 
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‘gatisfied the Asllantes, who were by it mele coterminous with a friendly 


Coast-Power, and they were prepared, in consequence, to open the interior 
to European trade, vid the Dutch: Settlements. 

The Fantes, however, would not allow the convention’ to ‘be carried 
out, No doubt, their pretensions to be the great-Coast Power were 
seriously threatened by it. The trade-route from the interior, although 


“it had been practically closed since England’s active intervention and . 


the signing of the tripartite treaty, had previously ran through their 


country. Reckoning on England’s help, they had always hoped, sooner, ‘` 
or later, to force Ashante and the-other interior nations to come to their 


terms, and to adopt the trade-routes which they should lay down. ` The 
blockade maintained by Ashante—due to the acts of the Fantes—wwas'a 
great loss to every one, but it inconvenienced themselves the leest. The 
Ashantes and the .other people dwelling inland suffered most, from it. 


‘Salt, a very important. article in this region, and’ which must nearly 


all pass ‘through the countries occppied by the .Fantes and their allies, 


‘was always dear in the interior; sometimes it was known to be selling 


for its weight in gold, and great mortality ensued from the want of 


. it By this new convention the antes saw all their hopes dashed to the 


ground; for by it the Ashantes could get to the coast without passing 
through Fanteland,and their political importance,as well as their expected 
profits from European trade passing throùgh their country, were alike 
jeopardized. A crisis soon came about, but it-should be noted by whom 
the first step was taken. Anamaboe is a coast town, not more than 
fourteen miley from the seat of the EnglislH Gold Coast Government 


‘at Cape Coast Castle, and the Fantes assembled an army near this town, 


under the King of Anamaboe and other Fante leaders. They marched . 
it into the Wassaw and Denkera countries, and in this. way tried to in« 
cite the people of those parts; who showed no open dislike to. the con- `. 
vention, to resist it by force of arms, From, the town of Cape Coast - 
Castle itself cmissarics' were sent to places on the Western Gold Coast-— 
the Protectorate over which England had just ceded: to the Dutch—to 
stir them up to resist the transfer. There 1s little doubt that English, 
merchants encouraged the Fantes and the other malcontents, becausé 


_ they believed that, if the Dutch wére to be allowed to open direct com- 
‘merce with Ashante and other parta of the interior, the traders living 


under the Dutch protectorate would have gréat advantages over them- 
selves. ‘The Dutch merchants, for similar reasons of personal interest, 
naturally -aided their own party, but it has to be added that they had 
the rights-conferred by treaty on theirt side. However, as was earlier _ 
mentioned, in 1872, Holland abandoned to- England the whole of her 

Gold Coast possessions, and England in exchange ceded to Holland her 
Protectorate at Aitchin, in Sumatra., It was hoped that this arratige- 
ment would have removed many difficulties. Practically, it resulted in 
a prolonged and desperate war between the Dutch and Aitchinese, ànd., 
in a war, very costly to us, between the ceded Dutch Settlements sup- 
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ported by Ashante, and the Fantes backed by England. The Pantes 
suffered a good deal in this contest, but less than their opponents; for 
the town of Elminw was destroyed, and the Ashentes, after having been 
defeated in battle by English troops, saw their capital burnt. ‘The 
Fantes,. through the instrumentality of England; obtained what they 
sought for; the Ashantes, on the contrary, had, again to’ retire within 
their Tines,.no nearer than before to what they have | always so per- 
sistently struggled for—namely, dominion somewhere on the coast, or at 
legst access to it through the territories of a friendly people. 

‘So far by way of what may be termed political history; but in iis 
cage of the West Africans, as of all other peoples, social facts have to be 
taken into account for any foll explanation of events. Everywhere on 
the West African coast tbe traditions of the: people have it that their 
ancestors, at no very remote period, came from ‘the interior. The 
swampy jungles and less productive countries of the coast were at all 
times a refuge- for defeated and scattered tribes wheh compelled to 
migrate by the pressure of superior and hostile forces ; but they carried 
` with them into those regions,deep-rooted traditions and high hopes, which 
have lasted. through all their misfortunes and miseries. The domestic 
habits, the ancient customs, and also the religions of the coàst people, 
can be traced along the ald paths of migration from village to village, 
and from tribe to tribe, up to the nations of Central Africa. The’. 
similarity thus shown is confirmed by the statements of Livingstone and 
other ‘acute and sagacious observers who have travelled in these countries. 
The influences of these old traditions and beliefs will account for many 
things in the doings of the people, ‘and the more so as there goes along 
with them a certain class of active impulses more weighty, more widely 
felt, and which have more consequences, than any other motives that 
have yet been brought to hear on. mankind. Before Europeans appeared 
- on the coast the.whole dress, ornaments, and household articles of the 
peaple were brought from the interior by the same ancient routes. ` 
Popular attention was thus perpetually kept turned in that direction. 


These interior countries—their old homes—vwere ‘always regarded with | 


affection by the coast people, seeming to them much superior to their 
present homes in productive and industrious wealth,—a fact which is ` 
indeed sufficiently obvious,—and they are also stūl . considered as the 
centres of social movement; political: activity, and such enlightenment 
and civilization as prevails among the common race. - i 
"In every country there are movements of the above kinds going on 
among the people which a stranger does not observe ; or if hé happens 
to note them, but does not possess a knowledge of the history of the 
race, he has no means of judging whence, comes the impulsion, or of 
apprehending the objects really aimed at. Among the people on, the 
_ Gold Coast, -these complex movements and instinctive struggles aro 
_ especially obaprvable by-those who can detect and follow them. Thus, 
it is said by the coast chiefs that the old customs are gradually declin- 
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“ing, and Ie influences ¢ are alsi operating, and ee. fresh 
usager to take their place. Whence come these other influences,? 
‘The chiefs all réply, from the interior. There is no denying'this. It > 
aeems to be inevitable. Disputes have taken place, the country. has 
been ‘devastated by war, their towns have been-plundered and burnt, the 
people themselyes have, been driven’ into slavery, and there have been 
feuds lasting fon generations, and an almost- sealed frontier, yet the. 
- influences from the old quarter continue still at work ; the people of the , 
coast and of Ashante from immemorial habit all still look to the interior, 
.the cradle of their common race, and éopy and adápt any changes in 
the dress, manners, habits, and beliefs of the inland’ people.. i 
If it‘ were needfol to carry inquiry on this point a stage further 
back, we should have to add that the religious beliefs and ceremonies of ` 
the Central African people have evidently either all come from, or 
else have been influenced by, thé more civilized and ‘organized races of 
Northern Africa. . From Central Africa these beliefs and ceremonies 
. afterwards spread abroad over the continent, reaching the coast regions 
of which we have been speaking last. Thus, in the.ceremonies deemed : 
sacred by the Meudis, the Gallinas, and the various tribes scattered 
from Siorra- Leone. to Liberia, and by other West African .people, may ` 
be traced the influence. of the religions of ancient Egypt and Phoonicia. . 
- For example, numerous coast tribes have practised circumcision and - 
kindred rites from time immemorial. Some of the practices. in, the. 
Gold Coast towns, which so shocked the sensibilities of ‘people just 
arrived from London that the British authorities, were, led to suppress 
\ them as being outwardly immodest, were. neither more nor less than 
. “ survival?’ of some ancient ceremonies of heathen times, which 
had continued to be practised in Northern Africa, but without the — 
, surroundings which may have idealized the original ceremonies. 
- But it may now, not unnaturally, be asked, why are there’no evidences 
: among the natives of Central Africa and on the coast of Christianity 
working its way from the North, when the influences ‘of - other 
faiths may be observed’ operating thence?~ Unfortunately, the 
| Christian religion never took deep root in Africa; it never penetrated 
to the interior as Mohammedanism has done. At the time’ when it drew 
much attention at Alexandria and elsewhere, Christianity. was mainly 


' confined to the large foreign populations, which were ‘never. wanting” in 


those. intellectual centres. The natives of Africa, the great, maas of- 
indigenous people, remained mosily heathen until the arrival `of- 
‘Mohammedanism. : The overwhelming, irresistible force of this latter 
faith was due to its absorbing, almost idnmediately after its introduction, 

./ the entire northern population; in particular, all’ the warlike, nomadic, 
- and commercial racea became Mohammedan. The few tribes which | 


“were already , Christian, and continued to cling to certain: forms of, `. 


. Christianity, ‘remained isolated ; they were without influence or political - 
weight-in the country, and miapralnor wholly unknown beyond it, 
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All this ee the progress ‘of Christianity to-day. The West 
Africah cannot fail to notice that those belonging to the superior tribes 
of his race in the interior, with whom he comes in contact at the 
trading stations along the coast from Senegal +o Loango—those who, 
are most formidable in war, as well“ as those that are most skilled in 
commerce—the Foulah, the Mandingo, the Heussa, are all Moham-. 
medans. Even the British troops who hold the Gold Coast for England 


are all Mohammedan Houssas. He sees, too, that the believers in the 


Koran are respected everywhere by European governors, officials, and 
tradera; he observes their bold and independent bearing ; “he is told they 
have a litetature of their oyn, which is in ifs style atlapted to him also ; 
and that their: faith, while free from gross superstitions, in no way 
interferes with the usual habits of an African gentleman. 

As against these circumstances so favourable to OE 1, Con- 
sider fora moment the manner in which European intervention has been 


conducted; Into West Africa, from seaward’, came forbigners, new to. 


the inhabitants in race, appearance, .dress, and manners. The new 


-comers demanded that the native rulers and chiefs should at once turn 


to the readiest means of supplying the demands they made upon them. 
The forced labour óf slaves was used to dig for gold, and kings soon 
found out:that by the sale of their people they could obtain a quick and 


„easy profit. The ‘numerous forts are still standing-to prove that the 


European trade at starting was not of a peaceful nature. It must 
be allowed that many of the more powerful fortifications, such, for 
instance,’ as the upper forts at Elmina, were afterwards added to repel 


Hostile Europeans. But the arrival of the white man introduced among: 


the Africans a new system of commerce, and one which from its nature 
required. force and violence to be used—~namely, the export of man ds an 
article of trade. Slavery existed already, no doubt, but it was in a very 
different form that it did so. After the European arrived upon the 
scene, special wars were undertaken to satisfy the wants of the insatiable 


‘dealer, and almost all the feuds and hatreds now permanently existing can © 


be fraced back to this era. > The discontinuance of the export slave trade 
by England did not at once undo this. The traffic was upheld by other 
nations in various disguises, and it is only in recent years that it has 
died out altogether. In the face of these facts, and judging impartially, 
West Africans àre. not to be blamed as showing a want of capacity if they 
are sill little influenced’ by the teaching of the white man. They do mot 


accept what Europeans present to them, not because in its essence and “ 


theory it is in any way unsuitable to their intelligence, but because it 
is. conveyed in a way repulsive and antagonistic to their whole social- life 
and ‘instincts. 

It will be sure to occur to some readers that there is in, Africa .a 
seeming exception to much that is here said——%.e.,; Sierra Leone. This 
peninsula was cedèd to England in 1787 by the chiefs of the Timmanees. 


‘’ Here is situated Freetown, where there is a Church of ee Bishop 
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aaa a a théological college, ano ‘cathedrals, and - “numerous. chii: 
‘and seminaries ‘and -schools for every denomination. The citizens of 
Freetown are as well instructed as those of any city in Europe. The ` 
-population. reaches nearly 40,000 souls, and among them there is perfect - 
liberality of sentiment; nearly. every known denomination of Western 
Christianity can reckon ‘its votaries in “Freetown. It'is the greatest ` 
‘commercial port in ‘Western Africa ; and British, American, and-French k 
_ yesels crowd its harbour. “All the social influences that attend: on 
. modest wealth, an average prosperity, and certain peace, are at work here. ` 
In the neighbourhood of Freetown, too, scattered over the Sierra Leone, , 
» peninsula, are villages, farms, villas, schools, and chapels ; the ‘population > 
being everywhere as well, instructed as in, the city. English is the 
. national language of the settlement. But the origin of this community 
was exceptional. Its: citizens, as every, one knows, are mostly the 
descendants of Africans liberated from slavery by England, gnd brought- 
up under her guidance and, protection. Another significant fact hàs to. 
be pointed out. In the city of Freetown many of the superior races of 
Africa may be. met’ with in the stores, bartering the produce they have. 
brought froni thé rivers and the far interior—the haughty Mandingo, the 
_ aly Tirnmane, the sensual- -ldoking Jplof, the Jewish-looking Aku-from 
Yoruba, the good-lookifig, Fulla, the slim’ and finely formed. gold trader. 
. from the interior, the brawny Krooman, with his good- natured grin. `. But, 
let it be noted that none of these races adopt the faith, opinions, and. 
civilization, or} indeed, any of the ways of life, of the inhabitants of the 
peninsula; they live apart, ahd are as much strangers in re 
chief West Africah town as a Hindoo is in London. pe: 
Much of what has just been said of Sierra Leone 'nèeds repeating in 
an inverted.way of the other British settlement, remaining to be named. 
_ For nearly three centuries we have had trading stations on the Gambia: ~ 
“River, one of the finest rivers in’ Western „Africa, and navigable far 
inland among energetic and superior races. Yet, notwithstanding the 
-~ Numerous wars in which England has engaged i in that region, her moral: 
‘influence is even less felt there than in any other district, and tho trade‘ 
“she is able to carry on is only a fractional part of what it ought to be. . 
‘Tf we look next at Lagos, the trade-paths from it to the interior are - 
fitfplly’ closed and opened by contending tribes. Anything like a regular 
and reliable commerce with the interior is often, difficult, and is always 
n precarious. & tribe commanding a trade route by land or water mever 
. hesitates to close it until-some arrangement it ia seeking is arrived at. ` 
England has*not.succeeded in commanding sufficient influence with the | 
_ people to enable her'to overcome. these obstacles to the general welfare, 
much less to impress upon them her own manner and religion. so 
| _ What may, without exaggeration, -be called :the failire of Christianity .. 
in Africa, is easy to account for. Instead of putting forward Christian: . 
faith as a spiritual belief simply, European dress and foreign, manners of , 
` -life have been attached to it, making it something wholly ‘different from. -. 
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the national’ habits. ‘The’ people ‘would have accepted the doctrines - 
without effort, but to adopt also other costumes and other manners would 
in their eyes be to. denationalize, themselves. ‘They have shown no, 
‘ willingness, at all events not as yet, to do this. The dress ofthe African. 
Mandingo to-day somewhat resembles that of the primitive Christian. 
Buat this in no way suffices. The following dialogue once took place 
between a Cape Coast chief and a European :— 
Chief. “If I went to church dressed as a European, I should lose all 
iene over my people,” 
© European. “ Then why not go dressed as you. are ?? ; 
Chief (laughing). “ It cannot be; one must have trousers and a hat, 
or one is not respected. there.” 
There are facts which he could point to in support of this., In the 
‘churches and chapels at Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Lagos, and Gambia, 
almost all the men found there will be seen clad in European dress, while 
tha women display the latest fashions from London and Paria) But of 
whom are these congregations composed? Of traders and their 
clerks, servants, and retamers, the local officials, a few half-castes, and, 
sometimes, a few of the people of the country. Outside in the streets . 
are thé people, the real people of Africa,—the sandalled native, with his 
picturesque cloth gracefully thrown over his shoulders, the well-formed. 
woman in a scrupulously clean, modest, and becoming attire, suitable for 
the climate, giving the skin the necessary ventilation. Why should 
these people not go to church in the national dress? “In fact, unless they 
` doao, how can the Christian religion become ‘the national faith? There 
have been intelligent Sierra Leonites who have objected to Christianity 
and European dress ‘and habits being deemed one ‘and inseparable in - 
Equatorial Africa. European dress is wholly unsuited to the climate. 
No people have suffered more in this respect than have the people of, 
Sierra Leone ; in gppearance, when compared with the Africans who 
have kept to their native habits, they are a sickly race. 


Does not‘all this justify our now asking the question, Has Be l 


begen wise here?. Is this the method by which she is to €Ehristianize 
Africa, and thereby to civilize her? Cannot backward races be effec- 
tively influenced by a great nation without their being required to mimic 

‘her? When Christianity was introduced into Great Britain, the first 
' missionaries did not seek to lead the people to disuge the natidnal 
language, dress, and habits; they knew well that by availing themselves 
of these means, the influences of .2 high order- which ever attend the 
acceptance of Christianity by a people would be most successfully brought 
to bear. The Christian belief can assimilate itself to the life and habits’ 
of Africans es to those of every other people; but the attendant civilisa- 
tion must be due to the people’s own initiative. England will have her 
legitimate influence in these matters, no doubt, if she does not seek to 
impose it; but to be powerfal, permanent, and of full value, a civiliza- - 
tion should not be a mere copy—s# pale peReeeon from some other 
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` people. It must ‘be self-evolved, real, ‘earnest, original, independent, 


and wiited: to the actual citcumstances of life on the spot. 
Western Africa, let it be remembered, cannot be colonized ‘By English- 


l men, neither can it be conquered by them ; for the climate in the end will 


‘assert itself. The country is too deadly to the white’ race for either ° 
method of taking possession of it. Nor is territorial sovereignty needed. 
In the Bights of Biafra and Benin, and in other parts of Western 
Africa where England has no possessions, the trade is more exclusively ` 
British than it is in her own ports. Our African possessions, on the 
other hand; have nearly invariably proved to be centres of war and- 


.. troubles. By adopting æ different system they would . become, the 


busy marts of industry for all Africa; and the Crown would hold the 
high position which the native people ‘themselves wish it to have. For 
the people are very loyal to the Crown, and wish ardently tb see its ` 
benign influence more extended. But ithjs can never be rationally hoped 
for unless the leading men of the native tribes are made use of for the . 


` purpose; this is what the whole people wish for; and were it attempted 


on @ large and generous scale, petty fends and jealousies would soon be 


- ended, existing barriers thrown down, and the whole interior of Africa 


would be opened up. In a word, an immense outlet for British manu- 
factures is within our- easy Teach, by the eat of the most 
legitimate of means. 

On the Gold Coast the part played by England i8 essentially different 
from what it is in her other possessions. She occupies the whole littoral 
' from`Asihe to beyond with the exception of the Dahomey coast 


` —a ‘length of close on/400.miles. But as now held, this littoral is 


valueless for trading purposes with the interior. For the last sixty years 
the Ashantes, as already stated, have wholly or partially closed their 


_ frontiers. They will not allow the, inland people to proceed to the 


coast, to trade, for they fear they will be there supplied with fire-arms 
and. gunpowder to be used against themselves. All commedities must 
be-taken to Kumassi, or to localities speciaHy designated by the council 


‘of chiefs. The Ashantes themselves, who rarely or never trade with 


Fanteland,.must also be heavy losers by the blockade, and it is known 
that they aré anxious td see it terminated, when it can be done without 
danger to themselves. Nor is it at all clear, notwithstanding the pre- ` 
sent unsatisfactory position of things, whether it would be any benefit to 


-us to witness the collapse of Ashante. Every one who intimately knows 


the interior qf Africa has’ testified to the advantage of England having to 
deal with some single and real power, instead of with numerous petty , 
` chiefs, none of them strong enough to keep order or to warrant security, 
but all willing to plunder. The Ashantes are a proud people; who 
think themselves now to be an important nation, and believe that they 
are ultimately destined to be a great power in Africa. Their ambas- 
sadors hava always stoutly maintained before the governors of: the’ 
English possessions and the officials of other nations, that they were the 
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representatives of a people raised up by the hand of God for iko great- ` 
ness of Africa. This can scarcely. be called mere braggadacio, for the 
- Ashantes have often been defeated by England, and yet they are still to the 
-front. No mere savages-could have recovered ko rapidly or so com- 
pletely, for example, as they have done from the effects of the late war. ' 
It is a` thing unknown among low-class races to regain power and 
prestige they have once lost. Only high-class races dan do this, who have 
a policy which lives through defeat, who pursue with perseverance and 
determination a-fixed national idea. Of course, 10 siying this no one 
. means to contend that the Ashantes have in their system of dominion 
and government any moral qualities which merit special commendation, 
“regarded from a European point of view. But on the coast of Africa 
the powers which are actually on ‘the spot have to be dealt with ; and 
that’ the Ashantes have shown qualities of a higher order, wo ' 
hier than their neighbours, is acknowledged, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, hy the neighbours themselves. They show a faculty for assimilation, 
which, in Africa especially, has many advantages. England would find 
it advantageous in many. ways if-she had to deal. mainly with a people 
having this quality, rather than with the Fantes and other coast people, 
whom she can hardly ever gét to work together, or to agree in policy. 
with her; while they manage perpetually to start bitter feuds, and to 
bring on wars which they are’ unable: to wage without her aid. If 
Ashante inspires fear'she is also undoubtedly respected; and it may be 
. here remarked that the-few Mohammedans who pass by: Kumassi.to the | 
‘coast towns seem especially to like her. Indeed, significant signs are hot 
wanting which indicate the possibility of the acceptance of the Moham- 


medan faith, by the Ashantes. They have qualities much in common |. . 


with some of its characteristics, and many of the chiefs have already. 

adopted certam of-its formalities, ‘The prospects of these movements . 
of Mohammedanism in Africa must not be judged by the slow progress 
made by Christianity. Mohammedanism does, not impose on its 
adopters foreign dress or manners, as Christianity has been niade to do 

in these countries, To-day Kumassi and the neighbouring towns may 
hold all their various grotesque superstitions, apd practise bloody rites 
to commemorate some great festival, and a year hence they may be 
inhabited by.a compact Mohammedan people. It needs some great 
mind like a St. Paul, or one of the national Apostles of old, to shoty the 
people of Africa that Christianity could. just as „easily become their , 


. national faith. 


There are many reasons why England should continte on the Gold 
Coast ; but the writer of this: paper is firmly convinced that her position 
there should be that of a mediator, and that she should become an ally 


"+ of Ashante and other powerful inland peoples. If she only adopts that 


character, England has the power, prestige, and influence for opening © 
the interior to the civilizing influences of a wide extending commerce. 
The Gold Coast, with its 400,00) inhabitants, has now no influence 
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whatever on the continent, but 200,000 of these people Jan to be 
friends and allies of Ashante.. ` And ahai are the objections to Ashante 


having dominion on the’ coast and among the communities who desire - 


' her alliance or who wish to form part of her dominion ? England can 


_ have none to urge. Ashante and her allies could easily. be brought to 


abolish obnoxious customs, and even’a practical working code of laws 
might ‘be settled upon, in conjunction with the kings and chiefs. 
Slavery, except in a mild “domestic form, does not now exist any where 
an the Gold'Coast. It would not be wise to be too stiff here; once thé 


country is opened to trade, natural causes will more effectually bring. 


about a better system than any forcing, Where then is the difficulty ? 


The only people, in fact, who object” are the Fantes of the tripartite treaty. 
But are they for ever to.stand in the way? Why- cannot England. 
make an. arrangement by which Ashante and the whole people of the - 


. Protectorate may be one, power or’ confederation, and join ‘to them the 
neighbouring inland peoples of the same race? There would then be. a 
great confederation in this part of Africa, speaking one language and 
having.all the elements of a considerable future prosperity, living unitedly 
under the British Crowns legitimate influence, As the dominant power 
on the Gold Coast, England is now in a position to effect all this. The 
Fantes can Be easily guaranteed all they possess, or can reasonably ask 
for. The Ashantes and other peoples weuld gladly consent, if they were 
„assured as to the good faith of the arrangement, for all parties are losers 
by.. the present system, which may be traced back to rough deeds 
. consequent on wounded ‘pride, savage caprice, and the; suspicions so 
easily engendered. in barbarians; thence followed reprisals and petty 
wars, and out of these have grown the larger wars of recent days. By 
these local disputes and petty jealousies a turbulent disposition has been 


fostered ; the loéal ‘administration has everywhere suffered the. usual 


. 


* consequences. following on a want of knowledge of the history and cir- `’ 


` cumstances of the country, and of theaims and views of the peveral people. 

With less than the expenditure of power and money that has been 
literally wasted on the Gold Coast, Englgnd could easily have atcom- 
‘plished more than js here indicated, and she can do so still. For she 
will be ‘aided in her efforta by thoas powerful agents which are never 
_ abdent from the councils of just and peaceful men, whether they be 
assembled in the old ‘palaces’ of Europe or in the recesses of an African 
jongle—that .is, the influences which gather ‘around the industrial and 


coyamercial pursuits of the people ; and although, at bottom, these may. , - 


rest merely oft the wish for material welfare, combined with security, 
they are, nevertheless, the most powerful. of -social levers, and 
impel equally the savage who seeks a bauble for ornament, and the 


citizen of a civilized State. There influences, moreover, under what-. 


ever form they show themselyes, are the most legitimate that can be 
“invoked, for they can always be ranged on thé side of peace and. good- 


„wil. Everywhere men have. families and ai ties, DE ; 
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interegts, home feelings, and national hopes; and although in Africa 
these motives are somewhat blunted by a severe and unceasing contest 
with savage forces and barbarous enemies, they still exist, -This is a part 
of human experience which politicians in dealing with Africans have - 
been too apt to overlook ; but the majority of men, wherever they may 
dwell, and whatever may be their surroundings, in the end care for 
little else, ‘These universal hopes, desires, and feelings, England has 
never enlisted on her side on the Gold Coast. She can go enlist them 
still, if she but wish it; and operating with their aid, she would merit 
the name of the Great Civilizer; for she would be the means ‘of the 
development among the African peoples of solid friendship and harmony. 

‘For, this general change of policy towards the African peoples, a con- 
` siderable change of sentintent is needed on our part, I allow. In the 
eyes of a European, the African black man resembles the inferior horae 
described in’ the Phædro, while he himself is like the other horse, 
_beautifal, docile, and excellent. The African races are of a type differ- 
ent from what Europeans are accustomed to associate with high 
and polished civilisation, and undoubtedly some of their customs are 
_ barbarous; but the: African usages are open to. be toned down, 
modified, and improved upon, just as were the primitive customs of. 
European races. What is wanted are influences similar to those 
which have borne such rich fruit in Europe. “Were men to arise, 
having a like power over the mind to those who Christianized Europe 
` long pgo, who by the force of their intelligence and the might of their 
knowledge of human nature, were strong enough to throw off adven- 
titious surroundings and deal with the mind as they found it, then the 
natural powers and instincts of the African race would be lifted up 
- and encouraged to develop, and a native civilisation -would follow, 
founded on the Christianity they had accepted. This civilization might 
not be the same as that of Europe, and it might not even ‘resemble ` 
` any ‘that had preteded it anywhere; it would more probably be differ- 
ent from all, because the medium in which it would be formed would be 
original, but for its own people it would be as useful and as good as any. . 

In Africa there are, already’ two centuries of. experience to prove ` 
what fifty centuries have proved elsewhere, that copies fail; they have 
no foothold, and can make no way among any people, who are expected 
rigidly to follow them, and not to obey the bent of their natural genius. 

England, by accepting the larger view of her position here indicated, 
by taking into her confidence those African peoples which are energeti- 
cally struggling to develop into nations, by protecting and encourag- 
ing them, will be acting in ‘that. part of the world only as she has 
already often acted elsewhere; she wduld be behaving as Rome would 
have behaved under similar circumstances when at thd height of her 
statesmanship, allowing no gross wrong, and not hindering, any legiti- 
mate aspiration. f 
ga g C. S. SALMON. 
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ISS. BURNEY ] lived to e a ore but in , the course of T 5 
one.she married and changed her name. „And to this accident , 
= issprobably to be ascribed the singular fact that the Englishwoman, who 
in her ‘lifetime enjoyed the most flattering popularity and wrote the most 
entertaining novels, as well as the fullest and liveliest memoirs, is soim; ° 
perfectly known forty years after her death, that two or three times 
d the last month it has happened to the writer of: this article to ` 
hear it asked in -¢ultivated - ‘society what Miss Burney had to-do with 
Madame DArblay,.. gnd whethér the “ Diary and Letters” are not 
better worth reading in the original French. This would-hardly have’ 
happened had-the novels and the memoirs ever been gathered together 
under one name in a complete library edition. . , For though éven in ` 
` *. that case’it is more than probable that nine pepple out of ten would not 
have read either, still ignorance on the subject must all have gore to, one, 
account and been thereby the easier to meet; the confusion as to the 
very, identity of the author would have been avoided. -As it is, we find, 
the novels in some houses and the “ Diary” in others; but, for the most 
part, outside the small world where literature méans business as well as ` 
` pleasure, only, a vague familiarity with the titles of both surviving a half- 
forgotten reading of Macaulay's essdy: And yet there are few more 
entertaining books to: -bo found in'any library than either the “Diary . 
and Letters of Madame D’Arblay,” or the novels of Miss Burney; and - 
_ no two sets of. volumes of which it can be more confidently said, that to 
have, read the one is to have gained a great increasd in power of enjoying 
. the other. , Not thst the interdependence-of these books is a relation, of 
perfect ‘equality. > Though the reader who already: knows “ Evelina” 
and “Cecilia,” will. have more interest in making intimate acquaint. 
ance with the author, than one ‘to whom they ‘are unknown, the fascina- 
tion’ of the “ Diary and Fetters ” is quite E EEE to hold of itself `- ` 
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the attention of any reader who isnot hopelessly doll. But in regard to 


the novels, experienco goes the other way. It is certain that at the’ 


_ present day, many persons of intelligence, taste, and humour stick fast 
in “ Evelina ” and “Cecilia; and whether the fact be to the credit of 
our generation or not, it is at least worthy of as much consideration, as 
the opposite fact, that a hundred years ago these books were greedily de- 
voured by the whole reading public, from Johnson and Burke, and 
‘Gibbon arid Sheridan, down to obscure and unlettered. individpals, 
who could not even express their admiration in grammatical English. 
We have had a Jane Austen revival, and more recently Miss Ferriers 
novels have come back into vogue; but though Messrs. George Hell and 
Sons brought ont new editions of u Evelina” last year and of “ Cecilia” 
this year, their enterprise has not so far met with the response it deserves. 


We hear continually of people who have procured tho volumes in con- 


fident anticipation of amusement, and have been obliged to lay them 
down in. mortified disappointment after a vain effort to struggle through 
. the first few chapters. | 

_ ‘The trath is that the very gift that first made Miss Burney’s reputation 
now stands in the ‘way of her popularity. She was sd completely 
mistress of the art of letting her personages reveal their qwn characters, 
that she could afford to dispense to an unusual extent with the showman’s 
part. She constructed her personages not from within (as is the modern 
fashion), but by means of a thousand minute touches showing their 
_ conversation and behaviour in an infinite variety of such small circum- 
stances‘as make up the daily round of existence. She positively revelled 
in descriptive minutia: of: this’ sort. Nothing ‘was ‘too trivial for her, 
nothing too intricate in the web of petty embarrasaments and mortifi- 
cations and smisunderstandings, that make the sum .of a vast majority 
of human lives, and a tremendous factor of thé remainder. Thanks, to 
onusually buoyant spirits ànd a never-flagging sense of the ridiculous, 
she was constantly amused where others are only bored; and according 
to the infallible rile that, given the necessary powers of expression, 
authors never bore till they are bored themselves, she was able to make 


amusing to others the commonplace things that afforded entertainment. 


to herself. Moreover, her success in her own day was quite as much 
due to the fact that her material was’ commonplace as to the keen 
l perception of character, anil the racy humour she displayéd in working 
.it up. Only the chosen few might appreciate her literary skill, but it 
needed no special gifts of culture to enter into the agitations of Eveline’ 8 
first ball, or to applaud the hofse-play of, Captain Mirvan. However, 
it is necessary to understand a situation or a character before’ we can 


be amuséd by it. And as nothing in life changes so fast as ity surface, 


the author who gives most pains. to the finish of this, is also the first to 
become obsolete. Fashions in manner atd dress and speech are prox 
verbially ephemeral, and’ except for those in whom the antiquarian 


t 


taste has been somehow developed, they lose charm and even meaning- 
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in passing out of date. Heroes and heroints, whose coats and gowns, and 
` cartseys and bows, are all behind the.time, of whom the colloquial talk 
is' a forgotten jargon, and the ` ceremony .as strange as the ritual of a, 
foreign religion, stand no chance in competition with the crowd of ladies 
and gentlemen who are daily turned. out. by contemporary novelists, `. 
wearing costumes and talking a language of which every fold and every 
phrase makes a claim upon the reader’s sympathy, and an item in the 
general index to the author's meaning. Miss Burney’s personages, once 
80 fashionable and so familiar, have grown strange now that a century 
has passed over their hegds ; and though underneath the disguise of 
their. old-world costumes they are still fresh and' human, this is a 
secret only to be discovered at the cost of more careful reading than the 
modern world: is apt to give to novels. ‘This being so, we are sometimes . 
_ inclined to wish that Miss Burney had described her characters more 
’ broadly, and explained the circumstances of their lives in "such a ronhing 
“commentary as would put us quickly au fait of the social miliew of a | 
- hundred years ago. But such “ posting up,”. however convenient some of 
‘us might find “it to-day, must certainly have been tiresome to con- - 
» temporary readers, and could hardly have failed, to leasen the intrinsic . 
lit value ,of the books. Miss Burney had more. talént for 
dramatic presentation than for narrative, and she is only at-her best 
when she has collected’a crowd.of personages on Her page, and set them 
alt talking and acting at croas-purposes. Her scenes of this descrip- 
tion ‘would have lost incalculably by the introduction of explanatory. 


| passages that hindered the rapid play of character and blunted the 


point of the dialogue. And apart from ‘these things, which: are ` 
supremely good of their kind, it cannot be said that there is any 
element in Miss Burney’s novels that is good enough to live on its own 
merits. Her plots are ingenioualy constructed ‘and coherently carried 
out! And the solid stuff of her characters is‘in consistent keeping with 
their surface humours. All is reasonable’and natural in the wise and, 
good personages) so that we can understand them and sympathize with 
them at every point of their career; but there is nothing exceptionabje 
about them. It is impossible to get up the smallest excjtement on their 
account; and were it not that the comedy scenes are so extraordinarily 
vivacious that a very quiet background is absolutely necessary to their 
relief, it would have to be said that the serious scenes are monotonously. 
dull. Taken by'themsclves they certamly are 'dull-—so dull that most . 
readers attempt to skip them.’ But this will not do at all. They are | 
not superficial ‘padding, like the dull chapters of so many modern novels, 
but the bony structure of the plot. To leave out the serious scenes ia to 
‘loge all chance of understanding the lively ones, and‘ to find nothing 


` but mere confusion in the whole books. The reader. who has not enough 


‘persistence to read’ “ Eveling” and,“ Cecilia” steadily, must give them ` 
up altogether, or prepare .himself for a new enon by : some extraneous 
, reading of an Aone kind. „p ° j 
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Without a doubt, the best introduction to Miss Burney’s novels is 
the “Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay.” (And here let me say 


_ that I use the phrase, “ Miss Burney’s novels,”. to denote only “ Evelina 


and “Cecilia,” gladly profiting by ‘the one little grain of ace: 
resulting from the double designation of the author: “ Camilla” and 
“The Wanderer’ are’ so much less entertaining than the earlier books, 
that it is a satisfaction to feel oneself literally correct in ascribing them 
to a different name.) Though Miss Burney never made the, mistake of 
writing an autobiography in the form of a novel, she put.a great deal 
of herself into Evelina, and of her ideal of life into the character and 
position ‘of Cecilia ; and we understand her two heroines all the better 


for being thoroughly acquainted with herself. Then, again, though. 


she had no adventures, either at: Streatham or at Court, which 


were exact parallels of the-scenes in her novels, thete is yet enough ‘of 


general likeness between the real life described in her “Diary” and the 
fictitious world of her fancy to familiarize us in advance with the 


a tone, and much of the detail, of the latter. The material is, in fact, 


precisely the same. Whether Miss, Burney is inventing or recording, 
it is always the same minute detail of character. and circumstance that 
she chooses to describe. The only difference is that, when she writes 
to near relations and intimate friends, she gives freer rein to her feel- 
ings than when she addreases.the public. And this vein of sub- 
jectivity supplies just what is Panag to mieke: the novels generally 


, attractive. 


‘The novels give an impression of a eee keen, clever; observant 
woman, with a sense of the ridiculous too much developed to be a very ` 
sympathetic, or even asgfe, friend. The Diary reveals an exceptionally 
warm heart aņd a disposition very, strangely compounded of good sense 
and sensitiveness, quick impulse and persistent loyalty, strong powers of 
judgment coupled with an almost morbid self-distrust; and tastes so 
simple and domestic that, in spite of all her friends felt at the time, 


‘and critics have ‘written since, about the years sho wasted at Court, it is `. 


difficult to escape the conviction that wherever Frances Burney’s lot had. 


` fallen, her quick womanly sympathies and active interest in the affairs of 


life would -have hindered her from giving her best time and energy to 
literary: work. She might have found a happier slavery, perhaps, in her 
father’s house or in a home of her own than in the Royal Household, 
but a alaye to other people’s whims and fancies, as well .as to their 
tempers and serious necessities, ahe, would probably have been where- 
ever she had lived, for the simple reagon that she was above all things 
affectionate, and cared more for the goodwill of those about her than 
‘for any other worldly consideration. She wrote “ Evelina” because 
the world amused her, and she was too shy say in any other way ` 
how much it amused her. She wrote “Cecilia” because the world told 
her it was amused by her, and that she could make hér fortune by 
going on amusing.it. But even in this second book there were 
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l indications that the natural spring was- preity nearly exhausted, ‘while 


- 8 ‘deterioration of style betrayed the fact ‘that her ‘mastery ofthe means | 7 


of literary. expression was’ not ‘sufficient, to keep her. works up to the , 
~ mark when the vivacity of, the first, spontaneous impulse should be’ 

apent. “She, might have, ovércome this- disadvantage by laborious 

training . of her talent; but for this she had no inclination, or: at any: ið 

rate not inclination enough. ‘to conquer her fear of the contempordry , 

-,’' prejudice against’ learned women, Evén in the house of Mrs.-Thrale, 
- she describes herself ag hiding a book under a chair-cushion, so-as not to | 
‘be caught in the unfeminine* act of reading; and- when Johnson began, 
. tò: teach ‘her Latin, she was weak enough to back ouf of- the lessons, 
. fearing that they vonid. win, her the reputation of a blue-stocking. 
, Johnson liked: her-none the Jess’ for her timidity, and neither.feed-we. 
- But it:is as well’ to remembet these things when apportioning the 
blame for her falling away from literature, She used her literary 
‘talent first as an outlet for her surplus wit and wisdom, and next as.a y 
` means of making money ; but she had not sufficient love-of literature’. 
‘to induce her to sacrifice to it a jot of even corventional ‘esteem. It 
follows: that she is seen to best advantage. in the book where she 
-= appears as ‘daughter, sister, friend, servant ‘(there is really no ‘other 
word for the position she'held at Court), and finally’wife and mother. 

In thė “Diary and Letters” we not only learn how largely voluntary 

wero the restrictions shé imposed upon.-her literary work, but how . 

much her private life gained in charm ‘and usefulness and happiness by : 

the subordination of the authdr’s part; and, learning this, we forgive 
her the ‘more easily for, having partially hidden the: talent which, 
well husbanded, might have given us more “Evelinas” and “ Ceeilias,” . 
If, indeed, there be not a sort of hypocrisy about „all lamentations 
over sins of literary ’ omission, and, by consequence, something super- 
uous in forgiveness of them. Deljghtfùl os “Evelina” and “Cecilia” - 
_are’to those whose taste`they suit, it is doubtful whether we should 
gct; more enjoyment out of a dozen novela, of the same quality than . 
we do out,of these two. And, as has been said already, at the present ; 
= moment these two ate rhore than enough for most people. 

It is to be regretted that “Miss Ellis, wha acts as ‘chaperone to 
Miss Burney in Messrs. Bells new editions, has not set to work in 
a more business- like’ way to smooth the road to appreciation of her 
‘author, She had it in her power. to dq much, and she has not done it. 
‘Instead. of furnishing the reader with a concise argument òf ‘the splot of 
‘each book, and a descriptive catalogne of the dramatis persone, which. 
-would have prepared him at the start ‘to understand the general drift 

of things, and to know with what sort of person he had. to deal every 
time a new name appeared upon the’ page, she has written a lively ` 
' causerie . about the incidents of Miss “Burney’s life, and repeated 
much of the criticism of her novels that was curfeht. in the lit 

and Coùrt society of f her day. -Her introductory essays are o interesting, 
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but their.înterest is for those who already know. both the novels and thé 
ʻ Diary.” - For those who do not know them, they are top discursive to 
be instructive, and a little tog controversial in tone to be altogether 
attractive. But these faults are just those which it is almost im- 
possible ‘to avdid, in dealing with a subject round :which so much 


' pleasant gossip has gathered, that there is an aneċdote ar a mot to 


be quoted at every point. And-if the industry of Miss Ellis has a 
little exceeded her discretion, it ought to be ground rather of thank- 
fulness than of complaint to one who, gleaning after hor, finds this 
part of the field so well reaped that the: straightforward telling of the 
stories of-the books is the only thing yet remaining ‘to be done. 


To begin, then, with the plot of “Evelina”: The story opena with 


“a correspondence between Lady Howard, of Howard Grove, and the 


Reverend Arthur Villars, of Berry Hill.. This lady and gentleman are 
old friends one of the other, besideg being the two living persons. 
most interested i in the welfare of Eveline.. Mr. Villars was, first, tutor 
to her grandfather, then guardian to her mother, and is now her own 
adoptive father. Lady Howard is bound to her by ties of equhl anti- 
quity. She knew her grandfather; her daughter’ was the intimate 
friend of the girPs mother; her grand-daughter has been the playmate 
of Evelina herself. In the course of the correspondence between these 
two venerable persons, the story of Eyelina’s antecedents is explained. 
It ig this :—Half a century ago Mr. Evelyn, a young man of property 
and position, married (contrary to the advice and entreaties of his friends) 
“a waiting-maid at a tavern,’ whose pretty face caught his fancy; and 
having committed this impradence, found it expedient “ to abandon aa 
native land and ‘fix his abode in. France.” 

“ Thither;” writes Mr. Villars, “he was followed by shame and repentance, 
feelings which his heart was not framed to support; for notwithstanding he had 


been too weak to resist the allurements of beauty, which Nature, though u niggard 
to her of every other boon, had with a lavish hand bestowed on his wife; yet he’ 


-© was a young man of excellent character, and tall thus unworthily infatuated; of 


. -unblemished conduct.” 


. Mr. Evelyn only lived ive: years after his ill-judged marriage, and on 
his death, bequeathed an infant daughter to the care af his old tutor. 
Again I must quote Mr. Villars :— 


“ Mr. Evelyn left to me a legacy of a thousand pounds, ind the sole guardian- 
ship of his daughter’s person till her eighteénth year; conjuring me in the most 
affecting terms to take charge of her education till she was able to. act with 
propriety for herself; but in regard to fortune, he left her wholfy dependent on 
her mother, to whose tenderness he earnestly “recommended her. Thus, ‘though 
he would not to a woman low-bred and illiberal as Mrs. Evelyn, trust the conduct 
and morals of his daughter, he nevertheless thought proper to secure to her the 
respect and duty which from her own child were’ certainly her due; but, un- 
happily, never occurred to him that the mother on pe part would fail in 
_ affection or justice.” 


. The ¢ a broa and illiberal” woman in course of time married | 8 
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Frenchman, and TE her style ER Mrs. Evelyn to Madapie Duval, 
under which appellation she plays a large part in the story: Mr. Villars 
was faithful to his trust, and educated Miss Evelyn carefully. ap to, her 


“ I need not mak to your ‘an of ne virtues of that ael young 


creature. She loved me es a father; not was Mra. Villars less valued by her; > > 


while she became so dear, that her lose wiis little less sm than pe which 9 
have since sustained i in Mre. Villars herself.” 


'-These happy eighteen years ended, Mr. Villars had no deni right 
over the person. of his yard, and -when Madame Duval asked. to haye 
her committed to her own care, he was obliged to comply. ` Miss 
Evelyn left her gusrdign's home for-that of her mother and stepfather. 
Here she was importuned to marry a man whose manners were vulgar. 
She rebelled ;` anger, . threats, and positive cruelty were- used to bring 
her to obedience, and she took refuge in a secret marriage with Sir” 
John Belmont, “ a very. profligate man, who had: but too successfully used 


means to insinuate himself into, her favour.” She soon found that she ` 
. had éxchanged the frying-pan, for. the fire. Sir John ‘Belmont -had 


to secure her fortune as well as herself, and on finding ‘that 


_ Madame Duval ‘had power ard determination to withhold her daughter’s 


money, he destroyed the certificate of marriage,. and abandoned his 


‘newly-married wife. Tle deserted wife fled to her former guardian for; 


protection, and soon after died in giving birth ‘to a daughter, ‘Evelina, 
tha heroine of the book, Mr.. Villars caused Madame Duval to be in- 


formed of her daughter’s unhappy death, and of the birth of thé child. 


On receipt' of the intelligence, that lady had a severe fit of illness. 
occasioned (as Mr. Villars heard) by; remorse. Bat beyond this, she 


. gave no sign of interest in her grand-daughter, till Evelina reached her - 
- sixteenth year. At that point she surprised Lady Howard: with a letter, 


of which the contents were immediately communicated to Mr.. Villars. 


- & Sha tells me that she has for many years past been i in continual EA 
of making ajọnrney to England, which prevented her writing for information’. 


‘concerning this unhappy subject, by giving her hopes of making personal in- - 


Spee but family occurrences have still detained her in France, which country 
e now sees no prospect of quitting. She has, therefore Jately used her utmost 


` _ endeavours to obtain a ‘faithful account of. whatever related to her ill-advised 


daughter; the result of which, giving her soms reason*to apprehend that ‘upon 
her death-bed she bequeathed an infant orphan to the world, she most graciously 
says, that, if you, with whom understands the child in placed, will procure _ 
authentic proofsof its ag arg to her, you may send it to Paris, where she ` 
will properly provide for it, This woman is, undoubtedly, at length self-convicted 
of,her unnatural behavigur ; it is evident from her writing, that she is still as 


voles and illiterate as when her first —— Mr. Evelyn, had the weakness .` 


to marry her.” 
Lady Rogar expresses a few cei on the subject, ‘and then 


-~ „reminds Mr.’ Villars that a yearly visit from Evelina to Howard Grove, . 
has fallen inte arrear, and begs that. a girl may be sent to her pe 
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4 eighteenth year—and “with the greatest: success. He wane to Lady * 2s 
Howard:— . 
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Mr. Villars is mtch'troubled by the ‘news of Madame Daval’s ` letter, 
but determined not to part with thé girl- It would have been hard to do 
ao in any case, but Madame, Duval being what she is he says : “ Not only 
my affection, but my humanity, recoils.at the barbarous idea of deserting 
the sacred trust reposed in me.” And. he goes on to explain that it is 
- only because he cannot bear the child to be out of sight, that he has 
udtermitted the visits to Howard Grove. The subject is allowed to drop 
for some months, during which Mr. Villars.hos a severe illness. On 
his recovery, Lady Howard writes him a letter of congratulation, and 
makes a very bold proposal.’ Mrs. Mirvan is going to spend the spring 
in London for the sake of her deughter, who is old enough to be intro- 
duced to society, and they want Evelina to join the party. 

' “Do not start at this proposal,” the good lady writes, ‘it is time Evelina 
` should seb something of the world. When young people are too rigidly se- 
questered from it, their lively and romantic imaginations paint it as a parndise of 
which they have been begauiled; but when they are shown it properly and in 


due time; they see it such agit really is, equally shared by pain and pleasure, 
hope and disappointment.” 


Mr. Villars admits the truth, of paca in as applied to Miss 
Mirvan, but holds that in Evelina’s pec circumstances, & visit to 
London cgn only be fraught with danger, and while consenting to ‘her 
going to Howard Grove, prays that she may not be taken to town. ‘Ten 
days. later Evelina arrives at Howard Grove, and Lady Howard writes 
to her ao a faithful relation’ of her impressions of her charge :-— 






she received her education, I should, at first aan of so perfect a a have been 
‘in pain for her understanding ; since it has been long and justly remarked, that 
folly has ever sought alliance with beauty. She has the ame gentleness in her 
' manners, the sime natural graces in her -motion that I formerly so much 
admired in her mother. Heraharacter seems truly ingenuous and simple; and 
at the same time that Nature has blessed ber with] an excellent uriderstanding, and’ 
great quickness of parts, she has a certain air of inexperience and ienocenca 
that is extremely interesting,’ 


So far the introduction: at this stage the don of the book begins, - 
and the ‘story is mainly told in the journal letters of Evelina herself. ` 


The brightness and vivacity of her style make an agreeable change from > — 


the sententiousness of Mr. Villars and Lady Howard; and the reader 
who has reached this point will have cleared those chapisrs of the 
book which it is most pardonable to find dull. 

No sooner is Evelina established at Howard Grove, than Mrs. Mirvan 
learns that her husband (who is an officer in the navy) is suddenly re-, 
turning home after an absence of seven years, and desires his wife and 
daughter to.meet him in London. The projected visit to town now assumes 
a new character. Captain Mirvan hates London; therefore they will 
stay only a week instead of a whole Boason, and that week will be passed 
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in sight-seeing, such as family parties from the country. delight in. Lady 
Howard writes once more to Mr. Villars to beg permiésion for Evelina to,. 


` join the party. Evelina adda a girlish letter of her own to the senten- 


tious eee of her hostess, and the double importunity beara down the 
old man’s prudent resistance. With the arrival of the party in town, 
Eveljna’s epistolary journal begins. The first delightful experience 
she has to describe is. going to the play, and one Garrick in the 

- Suspicions Husband.” She is enraptured :— l 


f His action, at once 60 gracefal and go free! his voice, 20 ae SO melodious, 


. yet go wonderfully various in ita tones! such animation! every look speaks!” 
‘And when he dances, she envies his partner, and declares she -almost 


wished to have jumped on the stage and joined them. ` She resolves 
to ask Mrs, Mirvan‘to take her to the play every nE while she is in 


town. Next she goes shopping :—~ 


u Wa have been a-shopping, as Mrs. Miryan adi it, all thie morning, to bay 
silks, caps, Qauxes, and.so forth. The shops are really very, entertaining, 
especially the mercers; there seem to be six or seven’ men belonging to each 
shop; and everyone tot cate, bybowing and smirking, to'be noticed. “We were 
conducted from one to ther, and carried from room to room with: ao much 
ceremony, that at first I wvas\almost afraid to go on.. At the milliner’s the ladies 


“we met were so muth drossed, that I should rather have imagined they were 


making visita than purchases. But what most diverted me was that we were 
more frequently served by.men than by wemen: und such men! so finical! so 
affected | they setmed to understand every part of a woman's dreas better than 
we do ourselves { ‘and they recommended caps and ribands with an air of so much 
I wished to ask them how long they had left off wearing them. 
“T have jfet bad my hair dressed. You can’t think how oddly my head feels, 
fall of powder and black pins, and a great cushion on the top of it. I believe 
hardly know me, for my face looks quite different t what it did. ` 
y hair was dressed. When I shall be able to make use of a comb for 
ysl I can't tell, for my hair is so- much entangled, /rizzled they call it, that I 
fear it will be difficult, Adieu, my dear sir; pray excuse the wretched stuff F 
write; perhaps I m ae by being in the town, and then my letters.will be leas _ 
unworthy your rea en ees Tam your onina and affectionate, though ` 


unpolished, Sa 
, gé EvELINA” 
Poor Mie Mirvan cannot wear one of the caps she made {A description of 


the making of these oaps was written ‘from ‘Howard adie because they dressed 
her hair too large for them.” 


The whale letter down to the postscript is done to the life. It is 







just what a girl in Evelina’s position would have written, and nobody 


can read it without pleasure. The next event is a ball, where Evelina 


` has experiences at once terrible and delightful. The description of this 


ball is one of the best things in the book, and were it only a little -` 
shorter, I should like to ttanscribe it whole. I cannot deny en my 
pleasure of giving some lengthy extracts from it :— 


< “We pest a most extraordinary evening. A private ball this was called, 180" 
I expected to have seen about four or five G ae ; but, lord! my dear sir, I 
believe I saw half the world! 

“'The-gentlemen, as they passed and re-passed, looked as if they thought we 
were quite at their.disposal, and only waiting for the honour of their commands ; 
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and they sauntered about in a careless and indolent manner, as if with a view to 
_ keep us in suspense: I don’t speak of this in regard to Miss Mirvan and myself 
only, but to the.ladies in general; and I thought it ao provoking, that J deter- ` 
mined in my own mind, that far from humouring pe ae airs, I would rather 
not dance at all than with any one who should seem to think me ready to accept 
the first partner who would condescend to take me. Not long after, a young 
man, who had for some time looked at us with a kind of negligent impertinence, 
advanced on tiptoe towards me; he had a set smile on his face,and his dress was 
so foppish, that I really believe he even wished to be stared at, and yet he was 
very ugly. : Bowing almost to the ground with a sort of swing, and waving his 
hand with the greatest conceit, after a short and silly pause, he said, ‘Madam, 
may I presume ?’— and stopt, offering to take my hand. I drew it back, but 
could scarce forbear laughing. ‘Allow me, madam,’ continued he, affectedly 
breaking off every half moment, ‘the honour and happiness, if I am not sọ 
unhappy as to address you too late—to have the honour and happiness—’ 
ha -would have taken my hand, but bowing my head I begged ta be 
excused, and turned to Miss Mirvan, to conceal my laughter. He then desired 
to know if I had already engaged myself to some more fortunate man? I said 
no, and that I believed I. should dot dance at all. He would keep himself, he 
told me, disengaged, in hopés I should relent; and then, uttering some ridiculous 
speeches of sorrow and disappointment, though his face still Wore the same 
invariable smile, he retreated.” 


While the ugly fop is away, a very different man approaches her :— 


s vey soon after, another gentleman, who seemed about six and twenty years 
old, gaily but not foppishly dressed, and, indeed, extremely handsome, with an air 
of mixed politeness and gallantry, desired to know if I was engaged, or would 
honour him with my hand. So he was pleased to say, though I am sure I know 
not what honour he could receive from me; but these sort of expressions I find 
are used as words of course, without any distinction of persons, or study of pro- 
priety. Well, I bowed, and I am sure I coloured, for, indeed, I was frightened 


_. at the thought of dancing before so many people, all strangers, and which was 


worse, with a stranger; however, that was unavoidable; for though I looked 
rotind the room several times, I could not see one person that I knew. And so 
he took my hand, and led me to join in the dance. He seamed to-be very 
desirous of entering into conversation with me; but I was seized with sucha 
panic, that I could scarcely speak a word, and nothing but the shame of so soon 
changing my mund presyong my returning to my seat, and ornis to dance 
at all.” 

Soon she learns that this delightful and bandaome person is Lord 
Orville, and her terror is increased tenfold by the discovery that she has 
been dancing with a nobleman. She runs away and hides when he 
wants her for a second dance, and on being pursued and discovered by 
` him, plunges into a very quagmire of confusion, in which, as it appears 

_to herself, she perpetrates every possible outrage upon good breeding. 
She can only explain her partner's apparent satisfaction in the ill- 
mannered girl who has fallen to his ‘lot, by referring it to the superiority 
of his awn breeding :— 


“These people in high life have too much presence of sind I believe, to seem 
disconcerted or out of humour, however they may feel; for had I been the 
person of the most consequence in the room, I could not have met with more 
attention and respect.” 

The attentions of Lord Orville bring upon her the persecutions of the 
ugly fop. It, appears to have been „the old-fashioned etiquette for a 
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. lady either to accept the ‘first, partner who offered, or to abstain alto- 
gether from dancing; and Evelina discovered that she had broken the law 
‘of the ball-room :— 

‘(We were siting [Evelina an and ‘Lord Orville} ie conversing with all geiety, 
T looking down with lighness, when that fop, who had firat-asked me to dance, 
with a most ridiculous solemnity approached, and, after a profound bow or two, _ 
- said, ‘I humbly beg pardon, madam, and of you,.too, my lord, for breaking ’in 
upon ‘such agreeable conversation, which must’ doubtles-be more dalectable 
than what I have to‘offer; but . .’ ‘interrupted him-—I bluah for: my 
folly—with laughing; yet T could not help it;. for, added to the man’s foppish- 


_ nebs (and he actually took muff between every three words), when I looked 


round at Lord Orville, I saw such extreme surprise in his face—the cause of 
which appeared so absurd, that I could not for my life preserve my gravity. 
' I had not laughéd before from the time L had left Miss Mirvan, and I much 
better have cried then; Lord Orville actually stared at me; the beau, E know 
not his name, looked quite enraged.” 

This unseemly fit of laughter involves Evelina in , a series of troublés. 
The discomfited beau accuses her openly ‘of ill-manners, and Lord ` 
Orville, though he defends her at the time with chivalrous warmth, is 
afterwards heard expressing his opinion that she is “a poor weak girl,’ 
either ignorant or mischievous.” ‘This is said toSir Clement Willoughby, 
“a bold, bad man,” who is also smitten with Evelina. ` He takes it as- 


' an‘ assurance that Lord Orville does not think of her with serious inten- 


tions, and draws therefrom confidence for his own suit: Logd Orville’s - 

opinion is repeated to Evelina ; under'its influence London loses all charm 

_for her, and she writes to her guardian : — l KS 
a I care not how poon ve leave town. London soon grows tiresome. Ts wish 


_the captain’ would come. Mra “Mirvan talks of the opera for this evening ; 
however, Iam very indifferent to it.” 


"But.when she has been to the opera she ees her mind again, and ` 
wishes, “the opera was every night.” Then Captain Mirvan arrives, 
and she is disappointed in another sense :— ©, 


ri Captain Mirvan has arrived, I have not gpirits ‘to give an account of his 
, introduction, for he has really shocked me. I dé not like him. He deems to be 
surly, vulgar, disagreeable. Alet the same moment that Maria [his daughter] 
was presented to him, he began some rude jesta upon the bad shape of her ndae,- 
and called her a tall ill-formed thing. She bore it with’ the-utmost, good 
humour; but that kind and .sweet-tempered woman, Mra, Mirvan, deserved a 
better lot. I am'amazed she would marry him. For my own part I have been _ 
so shy that I have hardly spoken to him,‘or heto me. I-cannot imagine w 
the family was so rejoiced at his return. If he had spent his whole life aa 
I should have supposed they might rather have been thankful’ than sorrowful. - 
However, I hppe they do not think so ill of him as I do, At least I am sure 
` they have too much prudence to make jt known.” 


There follow a succession of plays and .operas, oa galigi at the 
Ridotto and Ranelagh, with incidents of the same character as those of 
the first ball. Evelina is admired by everybody, and especially beset ' 
by her threé conquests of the first evening, Lord Orville, Sir Clement 
Willoughby, and the ugly fop with the ridiculous manners. But the . 
great event of the visit to town, ig an accidental meeting. with Madame 
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Duval who has at last succeéded in getting to London. She attaches. 
herself to the Mirvan party, and her outrageous vulgarity is the occasion , 
of a thousand mortifications to Evelina. In describing this woman 
and her quarrels with Captain Mirvan, Miss Burney displays a re- 
markable talent (and rather too much taste) for broad comedy. The 
thing is extraordinarily well-done, but it is over-done. The elaborate 


practical joke which ends in the poor lady’s being dragged out of her- . 


carriage by sham highwaymen, and left sitting in a ditch with her 
hands and feet tied, is a piece of brutality that is altogether out of 
place. At all times the besetting temptation of Miss Burney was a 
disposition to construct too many scenes upon one pattern, and at this 
point the tendency is recklesaly indulged. It is here that the reader is 
a second time in danger of giving up the book in despair of getting out 
of a circle of apparently pointless incidents. But Madame Duval’s rela- 
tion to Evelina makes her appearance on the scene an event of -real 
moment. She is eager to get her grand-daughter into her own keeping, 
and in order to delay as long as poasible this most undesirable consum- 
mation, the Mirvan party do all they can to keep her in good humour. 
She returns with them to Howard Grove, and persuades Lady Howard 
to write a letter to Sir John Belmont, detailing all the charms of his 
daughter, and once more inviting him to acknowledge her. Sir John 
Belmont sends an enigmatical reply, in which nothing is plain but his 
detérmination still to repudiate Evelina. Lady Howard and Mr. 
Villars exchange sentiments appropriate to the occasion, and Evelina 
is given up to her grandmother, with whom she returns to London for 
a visit that is to last one month. 

The second visit to London, made under auspices so different from 
the first, gives occasion for a new series of amusing studies of men and 
manners. While with the Mirvans, Evelina stayed in Queen Anne 
Street; with Madame Duval, she lodges over a hosier’s shop in Holborn, 
and visits intimately at the home of the Branghtona, tradespeople 
living at Snow Hill. Mr. Branghton (père) is Madame Duval’s nephew, 
and the daughters call Evelina cousin; the son has pretensions to her 
hand. The eae and vulgarity of their manners are insufferable 
to her :— 

t Yesterday morning we received an invitation to dine and sales the day at 
Mr. Branghton’s. Young Branghton received us at the door, the first words 
he spoke were ‘ Do you know, sisters ain’t dressed yet.’ Then hurrying us into 
the house, he said to me, ‘Come, Miss, you shall go upstairs and catch ’em—I 
dare say they’re at the glass.’ He would have taken my hand? but I declined 
this civility, and begged to follow Madame Duval. Mr. Branghton then appeared, 
. and led the way himself, We went, as before, up two pair of stairs; but the 
moment the father opened the door, the daughters both gaye a loud scream. 
We all stopped, and then Miss Branghton called out, ‘ Lord, papa, ‘what do you 
' bring the company up here for? Why Polly and I ain’t half dressed.’ ‘More 
shame for you,’ answered he; ‘here’s your aunt and cousin all waiting, and ne'er a 
room to take them to.’ ‘Who'd have thought of their coming so soon?’ said 
she. ‘I am sure, for my pert, I thought Miss was ‘used to nothing but quality 
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hours’ ‘Why, I shan't be ready this half-hour yet, said Mias Polly; ‘can’t 
they stay in the shop till we're dreased?’.... The dinner was ill-served, 
ill-sooked, and ill-managed. The maid who waited hed. so often to go down- 
‘stairs for something that was forgotten, that the Branghtons were perpetually 

obliged to rise from table themselves, to get plates, knives and forks, bread.or 
beer. Had thoy been without pretensions, all this would have seemed of no con- 


' sequence; but they aimed at appearing to advantage, und even fanciet they” 
succeeded. However, the most EDEN part of our fare was that the whole 


scree continually. disputed Whose'turn it was to rise and whose to be allowed tpe ` 


sit still. 


The Branghtons make up to Evelina beui of her good connections, 
but they, are secretly jealous of her, and “ spite” hèr whenever they 
can. ‘In their company she goes toa hall, and to various. places 

of public. entertainment, and sees a new side: of life. Flashy young ` 

‘men “beg the favour of hopping a dance with her,” and rally her 
- impertinently when she declines.’ She finds herself the butt of vulgar 
facetiousness aud the victim pf coarse practical jokes. And more than | 
once when she has got into a compromising situation; she has to blush. ` 
at an ‘encounter with Lord Orville and Sir Clement Willoughby. “Both . 
are naturally surprised to find the charming and well-bred-Miss Anville ` 
in‘ such questionable company, and the difference in the character 
_of the two men is shown in:their behaviour to her. Lord Orville treats 
her. with ‘perfect courtesy and consideration, though he cannot conceal _ 
his surprise at the change in her circumstances; the Baronet takes `. 
advantage of her position to press his unwelcome gallantries upon her. 
The Branghtons are dassled by this connection ‘with a Lord 
and a, Baronet, and ‘their eagerness to make the most of it brings about , 
the crucial dilemma of the book. The. wholé party are walking in 
Kensington Gardens, when Evelina perceives Lord Orville, and does her. 
best to keep ont' of his sight., But a heavy shower drives them out of | 
the gardens,'and they take shelter in a alop, where they. find two 
footmen, whose livery Evelina recognizes as that of Lord Orville. She 
whispers to her cousins not to call. her by her name, explaining that 
she does not want te be.discovered by these men. But the Branghtons 
take another view of the situation. The ladies are enchanted with the 
romance and splendour of it; young i thinks it a be Gai 
to practical profit :— 

: “Goodness then,’ ee ‘if I was Misa, if I would not make — 
froe with hig Jordani coach, take me to town.’ 


o The. suggestion is taken up by Madame Deval, and after a sae 
. altercation, during which his Lordship’s lackeys are first insolent and 
` then servile, 'a message is despatched to Lord Orville, asking in Miss. 
Anville’s name for the use of the carriage. A finely ceremonious - 
‘ permission is granted, and the family drive to Holborn in a coronetted | 
coach. This distressing affair has a yet more distressing sequel. The: 
Branghtons having set down. Madame Duval and Evelina at the hosier’s, 
insist that the carriage shall take them on to Snow Hill, and in the course _ 
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of the further journey, Lord Orville’s coach runs into a cart, and suffers 
serious injuries. And next day young Branghton tells Evelina that he has 
called on Lord Orville to apologize in her name, and that her friend is 
_ most affable and quite satisfied. Evelina, in dismay, writes a letter of 

‘ humblest apology to Lord Orville; and the letter is intercepted by Sir 
Clement Willoughby, who replies to it (using Ldérd Orville’s name) in 
terms of extravagant rapture and impertinent compliment. The 
destription of Evelina’s feelings as she reads this letter is one of the best 
` things, not of a purely comic character, the book contains :— ) 


‘The moment the letter was delivered “to me, I retired to my own room to 
read it: and so enger was my first perusal, that—I am ashamed to own—it gave 
me no sensation but of delight. Unsuspicious of any impropriety from Lord 
Orville, I perceived not immediately the impertinence it implied. I only marked 
the expressions of his own regard; and I was so much gurprised that I was 
unable for some time to compose myself or rend it again. I could only walk up 
and down the room, repenting to myself, ‘ Good God, is it possible ?—am I then 
loved by Lord Orville?’ But-this dream was soon over, and I awoke to far 
different feelings. Upon a second reading, I thonght every word changed—it 
did not seem the same Idtter. I could not find one sentence that [ could look at 
without blushing; my astonishmént was extreme, and it was succeeded by the 
utmost indignation.” l 


The cup of mortification is ‘now fall to overflowing, and, thankful 
that the term of her visit has expired, Evelina returns to Berry Hil 
and, bit by bit, tells all her troubles to the good Mr. Villars. ` i 

During the visit to Holborn, a new and important thread has been 
woven into the story. Evelina has become the benefactress of a young 
Scotchman, calling himself Macartney, who lodged in the same house 
with her. She found him in despair, brought on by poverty and a 
disastrous love affair of which he confided the story to her :—-After 
growing up in retirement with his mother, ‘who suffered from an incurable 
melancholy consequent upon the loss of his father shortly before his 
birth, he had made a visit to Paris at the age of twenty-one, and there 
fallen in love with an exceedingly beautiful girl, the daughter of an 
Englishman of distinction. Her father being absent, and her only 
guardian an old nurse, who regarded him with favour, Macartney was 
able to pay his suit very happily. But suddenly the father came back, 
_and threatened to turn him out of the house. A violent-sceno 
ensued :— : 

” # In vain his daughter pleaded —in vain did I, repentant of my anger, retract—__ 
his reproaches continugh; myself, my country, were loaded with infamy, till, no 


longer constraining my,tage, we fought-—-and hè fell.” ° 


Macartney fled from Paris, and made his way home to Scotland, 
where he told the whole story to his mother, who on hearing the name 
of the girl’s father, and the apparently fatal end of the quarrel, cried, 
“ My son, you have then murdered your father.” i 

Now this father, whose, name Macartney does not reveal to Evelina, 
is no other than Sir John Belmont ; the old servant is Evelina’s first 
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“ures, Bessie Green, and the young Indy. is Bessie Green’s daughter, . 
who has been palmed off upon Sir John Pelmont as his own child, and. 
whom he has carefully trained in atonement for the wrong done to 

the unhappy Lady Belmont whom he supposes to be her mother. All 
these things come to light in the course of a visit Evelina pays to a, 
friend at Bath, where the principal actors in the story are gathered 
“together for the dénouemeni. There Lord Orville reappears as a 
guéest—charming as ever—in the same house.where Evelina stays. . 

Macartney haunts the garden-gates with letters of thanks to his 
benefactress, and gives rise to uncomfortable jealousies on the part of 


his Lordship: And last, but not least, Sir, John Belmont arrives to | 


drink the waters, accompanied by Bessie Green’s daughter, who is. 
` pointed out as Miss Belmont to the astonished Evelina. . 
_ ‘There are some, scenes of high heroics, with some more character 


- scenes interspersed. Evelina is introduced to Sir John Belmont, who . 


is immediately convinced by her striking likeness. to her dead mother. 
And then all goes easily to the end. The crafty nurse confesses her frand; 
Macartney learns that his sweetheart is not his sister after all; Lord 
Orville knows that his dreaded rival .is only ‘a brother’ of his shades 


Sir Clement Willoughby betrays that he wrote the Aa EN letter; _ 


and Evelina becomes the happiest of women. 


Sabane s eund bok edoa team ait yal 
the differences that are natural between the work of a shy girl who 
doubts ther powers and fears publicity even while she seeks it, and 
that of a wontan whose right to publish has been unimpeachably estab- 
‘ lished. “ Cecilia” is by far the better book of the two. It has no faults 


>of taste, such as: occur here and there in “Evelina,” and it has fewer , 


faults of redundance. It is more gbly constructed, and shows a deeper 


grasp of character, as wall as`a wider knowledge of life. It has a great’ 
many more personages, and the shades of their characters are more ' 


ı subtly graduated and contrasted. “Above all, the situation has more 
of serious human interest. The plot is not, as in “ Evelina,” a mere 
maze of circumstances to be threaded by the author’s agen iy, but a 
natural outcome of the characters acting in the story. On the other 
‘hand, Cecilia the horoine is a much less engaging person than Evelina 
.the heroine. She is entirely discreet, well-bred, and virtuous, and wa 
are duly interested in her fate from.the first chapter to the lest, But 

. she: wants the charm of naive girlhood that makes Evelina delightful and 

. loveable, Cecilia is too wise’ to be very attractive, and she suffers a 

further disadvantage from the colder position given to her in the book. 

‘In writing her second novel, Miss Burney dropped the epistolary form 

‘she had used in her first, and presented ‘all her characters objectively. The 

change‘gave her greater freedom for tréatment of-her scenes of-active 

comedy, but it deprived, her of some favourite means of displaying the 
serious sides of her characters; and naturally her heroine suffered most 
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from this deprivation, The new form also told injuriously upon Miss 
Burney’s writing; another point in which “Cecilia” is less good than 
“ Evelina.” It obliged her to trust less to.the colloquial vein in which 
she excelled, and to attempt more ambitious styles that were beyond her 
strength. ‘The consequence was that she fell into mannerisms, and 
laboured pedantically to produce stilted effects.’ These ‘faults were 
further developed in hér later books, until they resulted in an insufferable 
jargon. But in “ Cecilia,” though they must already be called blemishes, 
they are not bad enough to spoil the book materially. 

At the beginning of the story Cecilia Beverley has just entered upon 
her twenty-first year. As she is an heiress, the time is momentous :— 


“ Her ancestors had been rich farmers in the county of Suffolk, though her 
father, in whom ¢ spirit of elegance had supplanted the rapacity of wealth, had 
spent his time as a private country. gentleman, satisfied, without increasing his’ 
_ store, to live upon what he inherited from the labours of his predecessors. She 

had lost him in early youth, and her mother had not long survived him. They 
had bequeathed to her £10,000, and consigned her to the care of the Dean of 
———-, her uncle. With this gentleman, in whom, by various contingencies, the 

ions of a rising and prosperous family were centred, she had passed the 
a four years of her life: and a few weeks had yet elapsed since his death, 
which, by depriving her of her last relation, inade her heiress to an estate of 
£3 000 per annum, with no other restriction than that of annexing lier name, 
if she married, to the disposal of her hand and riches,” 


Let the reader keep firm hold on this condition-of the will, for the 
whole plot turns upon it. Miss Beverley’s future was confided by her 
uncle the Dean to three trustees: Mr. Harrel, a young man of fashion, 
married to the dearest friend of Cecilia’s girlhood, to which accident 
he owes his appointment to the trust; Mr. Briggs, a City man of the 
commonest, not to say the coarsest, manners, whose miserly character is 
` counted on to counteract the extravagant dispositions of the ‘fashionable 
Barrel; and the Honourable Mr. Delvile, of Delvile Castle, a most ` 
magnificent and pompous personage, who is perpetually at a loss to 
understand why his friend, the Dean, has selected him for an office which 
subjects him to the annoyance of having to co-operate with persons in an 
inferior social position, besides making demands upon his time, which, 
as the time of a man of good family, should not be lightly tampered 
with. In addition to the guardianship of these three trustees, Miss 
Beverley enjoys the protection of two old friends, Mr. Monckton and , 
Mrs. Charlton. Mr. Monckton is the younger kon of another good 
family, a man in middle hfe, married to an old woman of fortune and 
rank. He looks forward to the death of his wife,.and intends to console 
himself, when the time comes, by espousing Cecilia and her fortune. 
Lady Catherine Monckton quite appreciates her husband’s - character, 
and regards Cecilia with little favour. Cecilia, who is a paragon of 
virtue and amiability, regrets, without understanding it, the coldness and 
rudeness of her friend’s wife; but not suspecting its cause, seta it down 
to a general sourness of temper, and never allows it to interfere with the 
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“Glial confidence she places in Mr. Monckton himself, She:reveres him 
as fully as Evelina revered Mr, Villars, and repeatedly gives thanks, to 
Heaven for having bestowed upon her the inestimable blessing of ‘such a 
friend. Mrs, Charlton is simply a kind ` old lady who becomes useful 
towards the end of the book. ` 


$ 


Cecilia takos up her abode with the Harrels, and a much - 


happiness in renewing relations with her early friend. , She is, however, 
much disappointed. “Mrs, Harrel has become fashionable and worldly £. 
she has no time for friendship, and, as Cecilia discovers, no qualities to ` 
make her friendahip worth having. Mr. Harrel is a desperate gambler, 
and before long , it becomes plain to Cecilia that the pair are on the 
‘verge-of ruin. The house is beset by creditors, and Cecilia is moved 
by Harrel’s threats of suicide‘to advance money to meet his liabilities. 
- Her generosity once proved, new appeals are continually made to it; 
and at last, having got from her all the money she has in her actual 
possession, they make her borrow from a Jew on the security ‘of her 
paternal fortune. Again, let the reader beware of skipping—this trans- 
- action is the cause of frightful complications lateron. But no help can 
avert Mr. Harrel’s destruction. He plays mote and more desperately, 
and’ at’ last carries. out the threat so often made, and shoots himself. 
The scene at Vauxhall which terminates in this catastrophe is Miss 
Burney’s masterpiece. But before giving some extracts from it, I must 
“introduce some of the minor characters who take part in it. pÑ 

First in officiousness, and therefore in usefulness to the author, but 
not otherwise of much importance, is Mr. Morrice,— 


s A young lawyer, who, though rising in his profession, owed his success neither 


to distinguished abilities nor to skill-supplying industry, but to the art‘of uniting , 


„suppleness to others with confidence in himself. “To a reverence of rank, talents, 
and fortune’the most profound, he joined an assurance in his own merit which 
no superiority could depress; and with a presumption which encouraged him to 
aim at all things, he blended a good humour that no mortification could Dau 


Throughout the book Morrice plays the double’ part of catspaw and mar-. 
plot. He is always putting one-person out in order to obligé another. 


Just now he shall be useful, with the help of Miss Larolles (a young. 


lady who explains herself}, in introducing Mr. Meadows, a ee leader 
of the fom. Morrice asks :— ,. 


“í Pray, what is Shat gentleman's name? it’s: 'deuced hard-to make him hear 
one.’ . 
“ í His name is Meadows, said Miss Larolles, in a low voice,. Cand I assure you 
sometimes he wop’t hear et by the hour together. He's so excessive absent 
you've no notion. One day he made me so mad, that I could not help orying; 


and Mr. Sawyer was standing by the whole time Í and L angsare you I believe he 


laughed at me. Only conceive how distressing!’ . 
“tS May be,’ said Morrice, ‘it is Bashfulness; perhaps he thinks we shall cut 


! him up.’ 


“ í Bashfalness!’ repeated Alisa Larolles; ‘Lord, you don't conceive the thing at 
all. Why he’s at the very head of the ton. There's nothing in the world so 


` fashidnable as a no notice of maa Fe = never seeing people, and saying _ 
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nothing'at all, aia never hearing a sword, and not TE one’s own acquaintance, 
and always finding fault. All the ton do so, and I assure you as to Mr. Meadows, 
he’s so excessively courted by everybody, that, if he does pat say a syllable, he 
thinks it such an immense favour, you’ve no idea.” 


Another variety of fashionable affectation is EE T by Mr. Aresby, 
a captain of militia; who interlards his conversation with French words, 
and is abfmé and assommé at every turn. ‘Then there is the haughty 
and supercilious Sir Robert Floyer, from whom Mr. Harrel has 
borrowed money on the security, so to speak, of Cecilia’s hand and 
heart, and Mr. Mariott, with whom he has played the same game. All 
these, and some more, who must be left to pen themselyes, are 
assembled at Vauxhall on the fatal night. 

“ When they entercd Vauxhall, Mr. Harrel endeavoured to dismiss his morose- 
ness, and affecting his usual gaiety, struggled to recover his spirits; but the | 
effort was vain, he could neither tulk nor look like himself; and though from 
time to time he resumed his air of wonted levity, he could not support it, but 
ne and hung huis head in evident despondency. He made several turns 
j e midst of the company, and walked so fast that they could hardly 
keep pace with him, as if he hoped by exercise to restore his vivacity; hut every 
attempt failed, he sunk and grew sadder, and muttering between his teeth, ‘This 
is not to be borne!’ he hastily called to a waiter to bring him a bottle of cham- 
pagne. Of this-he drank glass after glass, notwithstanding Cecilia, as Mrs. Harrel 
had not conrage to speak, entreated'him to forbear. He seemed, however, not to 
hear her; but when he had drunk what he thought necessary to revive him, he 
conveyed them into an unfrequented part of the garden, and as soon as they were 
out of sight of all bat a few stragglers, he suddenly stopped, and, in t 
agitation, said, ‘My chaise will soon be ready, and-J shall take of you a long 
farewell! All my affairs are unpropitious to my speedy return; the wine 18 
now mounting to my'head, and perhaps I may not be able to sa T much by-and- 
bye. I fear I have been cruel to you, Priscilla [his wife], and 1 begin to wish I 
had spared you this parting soene; yet let it not be bams pd your remembrance, 
hut think of it when you are tempted tọ such mad folly as has ruined us.’ ” 


He then turns fiom his weeping wife and addresses Cecilia in terms: 
of fervent admiration and gratitude. Their conversation is interrupted 
by the arrival of Mr. Mariott, who alludes threateningly to the promise 
Harrel has made in regard to Cecilia. Harrel puts him off, and asks 
him to sup with him. The obliging Morrice, tarning up at the moment, 
is commissioned to find ẹ convenient box for the party. While he is 
away on this errand creditors of another stamp begin to appear :— 

“ A fat, sloek, vulgar-looking man, dressed in a bright purple cont, with a deep 
red wnhiatcoat, and a wig bulging far from his head with small round curle, 
while his plump face and person announced plenty and good living, and an 
air of defiance spoke the fulness of his purse, strutted up to Mr. Harrel, and 
accosting him in a manner that showed some diffidence of his reception, but none 
ot his right, said, ‘Sir, your humble servant,’ and made a bow, frst to him and 
then to the ladies.” 

This is Hobson, the builder, who has a large bill against Harrel. He is 
beginning to make himself disagreeable, when he is agi and rebuked 
by Simpkins the hosier:— 

“ A little, mean-looking man, very thin, and almost bent double with perpetual 
cringing, came up to Mr. Hobson, and, pulling him by the sleeve, whispered, yet 
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loud enough to be heard, ‘ It's surprisable to ma, Mr. Hobson, you can behave 
so out of the way! For my part, perhaps, I’ve as much my due as another 
person, but I dares to aay I shall have it when it’s convenient, and I'd scorn for to 
mislest a gentleman when he’s taking his pleasure.’ 

“i Lord bless me, cried Mra Harrel, ‘ what a we do now? Badi all 
Mr. Harrel’s creditors coming upon us!’ 


. *Do?’ cried Mr. Harrel, re-assuming an sir of gaiety, ‘why, give them all a 
t supper to be sure. _ Come, gentlemen, will you favour me with your company to o 


supper ?’” 

‘Hobson and Simpkins accept fhe unexpected invitation, and at the 
moment Morrice returns to say, that, so far, he has not been able to 
` procure a box, the gardens are too full :— 


“i t But I hops we shall’ get one for all that; for I observed one of the best 


_ boxes in the gardens, just to the right there, with: nobody in it but that, gentle- 


man who made me spill the teapot at the Pantheon [this is Mr. Meadows]. So 
I made an apology, end told him the case; but he only said, humph? and hay? 
so then I told it him all over again. However I equid get nothing from him 
' but just that kumph# and hay f but ‘he is so remarkably absent, that I ay 
if we al] go and sit round him, he won't know a word of the matter.’ 

“t Won't he?’ cried Mr. Farrel : ‘have at him then.’ And he followed 
Mr. Morrice, though Cecilia, who now half-expected. that all was to end in a 
mere idle frolic, warmly joined her remonstrances to those of Mra. Harral, which 
were.made with the utmost, but with futile, earnestness.” ° 


- 


Mr. Meadows’ sense of what: is due to the ladies overcomes ‘his 
distinguished absence.of mind, and he makes way for them. He is of 
course invited to partake of the supper, and in time the whole incén- 
gruous party settle: down. Captain Aresby presently passes by, and is 
asked to join them. And finally Sir Robert Floyer comes to demand 


_ justice of Harrel. The conversation at table is most amusing, but in 


this extraordinary scene the element of amusement is subordinated 


_ throughout tothe feeling of the catastrophe that is impending. The 


narrative is more rapid and. nervous than’ usual; Miss Burney’s: 
habitual tendency to excess is kept in check by her eagerness to get to 
the catastrophe, and this concentration gives unusual vividness to her 
characters. The affectations of the fine gentlemen and the vulgarities 
of the shopkeepers ; the ludicrous impreasion produced by each upon 
the other; the helpless silliness of’ Mrs. Harrel and the’ desperate 
gaiety of Harel himself, all gather intensity from the sense of coming 
horror; and Cecilia herself, who, as the only person fully alive to 
the ghastly significance of thé situation, becomes the central figure of 
the group, is more, personally interesting than at any other point of 
the story. The scene is admirable throughout, but it is impossible to 
quote further from it here. 

_ After the death of Harrel, Cecilia goes to live with ‘the Delviles. She 
has already made their acquaintance, und a mutnal, though unrecog- 
nized attachment has sprung up between her and the son of the house. | 
It is now that the serious love story begins, and the condition of the: 
Deans will makes itself felt. The London season is over, and the 


* 
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family remove to their country-seat, taking Cecilia with them. At: 

Delvile Castle she first understands the nature of her feeling for young 
Mortimer Delvile and learns that he returns her affection. She is much 
assisted in these discoveries by Lady Honoria Pemberton, an exceed- 
ingly amusing and pleasant character, who 'plays .an important part in 
the second half of the book. Lady Honoria is the daughter of a duke, and 
as such, receives from Mr. Delvile a reapect which she herself does not 
award to the honours of her own or any other family. She is good-natured 
and good-hearted, but, above all, flippant and audacious. Her mischievous 
vagaries relieve the dulness of life at the Castle, and: supply the 
amount of fun necessary to save the reader from wearying of Cecilia’s 
conscientious virtue and Mortimer’s heroics. The situation has by this 
time become exceedingly painful. That the name of Delvile is too 
sacred to be bartered for the wealth of Crassus, is felt alike by father, 
mother, and son. But apart from the cruel conditions of the will, 
Mrs. Delvile would rather ‚have Cecilia for daughter-in-law than any 
woman in the world. Moreover, Mortimers passion for her is 
destroying his health. Separation becomes necessary to the peace of 
both parties, and Cecilia leaves Delvile,Castle and, after a little interval, 
takes refuge with good Mra. Charlton. And here we realize with what 
elaborate care and forethought Miss Burney designed all her incidents 
and characters.: Mrs. Charlton is a person of so little individuality 
that she seemed at first a mere piece of padding. But at this point 
she becomes indispensable to the further progress of the story. So far 
Cecilia has been a paragon of dignity and conscientiousness. She has 
sacrificed love to duty, and passion to pride. But in the moment when 
she flies from Delvile Castle, the crowning act of her virtue, she enters 
upon a different course. Not consciously or deliberately by any means; 

but having taken up her abode with Mrs. Charlton she seeks advice and 
sympathy of her, and gets a little encouragement for the human weak- 
ness she has hitherto suppreased. It would take too long to follow all 
the ins‘and outs of this part of thé plot, and I dare make no more long 
quotations, though it is hard to pass over the scene on the London Road, 
where Cecilia ‘and Mrs. Charlton, rushing to town to meet Mortimer and ` 
explain a terrible misunderstanding about a secret marriage he has 
proposed, fall in with a dozen old acquaintances of Cecilia’s, who cause 
her the most excruciating embarrassments. Mr. Meadows outdoes him- 


self on this occasion, and Miss Larolles suffers a most amusing martyr- . 


dom. Captain Aresby is “abfmé to the greatest ee and Mr. 
Morrice gets into everybody's bad book. 

The secret marriage is interrupted by an agent of Mr. Monckton ; 
and later on the story of Cecilia’s dealings with the Jew is brought 
up against her by the same enemy. Mr. Delvile, to -whom it is 
maliciously confided, makes use of it to insult her with a proposal 
he knows her to be incapable of consenting to, because it involves 
the production of her father’s fortune intact. Upon which Mrs. Delvile, 


4 
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who has been at the point of, death, uis part with the lovers, and 


` abets a marriage made without the consent of her husband. Bot the 


up her fortune, And the book ee with thia quaint passage : — 


ou The tpright mind of. Cecilia, her purity. her virtue, arid the moderation df, 
her wishes, gavé to her in the warm affection of Lady Delisle [deaths have - 


occurred in the family and changed old titles to new | and the n fond- 
noss of Mortimer, all the happiness human life seems capable of receiving ; yet 
human it wás, and as such imperfect; she knew that, at times, the whole family 
must murmur. at her lose of fortune, and at times she murmured herself to be 
thus portionless, though an 


_ name of Delvile is not sacrificed; itis Cecilia, on the contrary, who gives.” 


+ 


Rationally, however, she surveyed the ° 
world at large, and finding that of the few who had any happiness, there were 


‘none without some misery, she checked the sigh of repining mortality, and, ' 


putem for general felicity, bore partial ‘evil with ¢heerfullest resignation.” | 


“ Cheerfullest’ resignation” is an ‘important note ‘in Miss Dna 
‘personal memoirs. It was a virtue of which she had much need, and 
which she practised to perféction; and if wè were forced to ascribe a 
pyrpose to her books, it would perhaps | be true to say, thatshe aimed at 
promoting this mood in others, by showing how much entertainment may 
be got out of the triyial worries over which.it‘is common to lose temper, 
,and’ by creating interest in men and women whose qualities are not 
intrinsically interesting. She is sometimes’ accused of being superficial, 


because she dares so little in the direction of the stronger and deeper 


passions and interests of human nature. But this criticism is itself 
superficial :.the truer word for her is reserved. She shut the door upon 
‘the whole range of bold speculation and unconventional feeling, because 


she considered these things unfit for the novelist, and especially forthe — 
‘female novelist to treat of. But her-own feelings were deep, and her 


own interests ‘and sympathies were wide ; and in drawing her characters, 


though she seldomattempts to paint much—save in conventional outline— | 


.that goes below the surface, she yet shows at all times, by the firmness 


and consistency of her creations, that she possessed the root of the matter 


in underatanding, if not in creative power and courage of execution. “And, 


‘indeed, there are so few who have the power to succead i in the. highest ? 
` regions of imaginative romance, that when an author achiever admirable 


results upòn the lower planes, it is wiser to rejoice'than to, regrst that the 


dangerous heights have not been attempted. p In the case of: ; Miss ` 
Burney, it js certain that what is lost in Podaeks of' conception is 


gained in excellence of workmanship, and that the patient industry, she - 


` hestowed updh constructing plots suited to the play of the talents of 
which’ she was an easy mistress, would have-been ill exchanged for vain. 


efforts to express the deeper things which overstrain all but the' 
strongest genius before they can find adequate’ expression in fiction, =| 


I have purposely given. very little. space to comment and a great deal 
to quotation : believing that the best recommendation of Miss Burney 
is found in Miss Burney herself. Besides, so mudh has Da been’ 
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-written on the subject, that there is really nothing new to say; as was 
recognized by Dr. Johnson, when Susan Thrale was making her début in 
society, and he laughingly advised her, if she wished to be original, 
to find fault with “Cecilia.” The vocabulary of praise had already 
been exhausted in the matter, and.of. what was said then, so much has 
come down to us in the “Diary and Letters,” and been quite lately 
transcribed from thence into the prefaces of these new editions of 
the novels, that to go over it again would be the ne of vain < 


repetitions. 
l Mary ELIZABETH CHRISTIE. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND 
CLASS-INFLUENCE. 


r $ i ‘ 
N the conflict which was waged’ in the early ages of the history of the 
Church between Christianity and Paganism, we find unmistakable 

signs that the contest was not maintained with equal ardour or marked 
by similar fortune along the whole line of battle-array. The umbrage 
which the different sections of the Pagan community took at the promul- 
' gation, on ;the part of the - new society, of novel doctrines and’ strange 
codes of conduct and the condemnation of long-established customs, 
was determined leas by the offence itself than their own particular degree 
of susceptibility to offence. Given a class of society, more bound up 
with the ancient order of things, and consequently more sensitive onthe ~ 
subject of innovation than its fellow-classes, we shall find that in it there 
was the bittetest opposition to the new order——a steadfast and persistent 
„refusal of all compromise: given’another, whose ties with what was old 
.and established were looser, we shall discover a leas keen spirit of 
antagonism—a readiness even to parley with the adversary. 

How far does this chequered aspect of’ the’ battle-field—this display 
of uncompromising hostility in one quarter, of apparent neutrality in 
another—suggest a principle to guide us in an attempt to ascertain the 
direction in which Christianity met with success, or, on the contrary, 
failure, in disseminating its doctrines—this' principle being the influence 
of Class? In dealing with such a problem as that of the conversion of 
the Pagan world, as indeed of any individual soul, we have to allow for 
an indeterminable quantity—for a factor whose potency is not to be 
ascertained, because it is supernatural, divine: but granting this, we 


_- are bound to give circumstances their due weight, to assign, that is to 


say, towards the solution of the problem before us; to the peculiar - 
interests, needs, sentiments, associations, traditions of the different classes 
of which Pagan society was comprised, their just-and proper influence. -~ 


4 
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Whether, then, the influence of class was at work—and if so, with what 
results—in determining the direction in which Christianity was to meet 
with success—or, to put it otherwise, in determining men to accept, or on 
the contrary reject, the Gospel, is what we now propose to consider. 

For the end we have in view we must needs clearly recognize what , 


„was the message Christianity had to deliver, whereby it sought to gain ` 


adherents ‘and whereby its followers were actuated in their opposition to . 


. heathen surronudings—what its chief phase, as distinguished from other 


aspects, some one or other of which may possibly be more frequently 
present to our minds. . 

Varied as the metaphor may be under which it is conveyed, the 
leading idea of Christianity as presented by its Founder, and His. 
Apostles after Him, is that of a Kingdom, of a spiritual nature, and as 
such apart and wholly different from any earthly power—a kingdom of 
which Christ was the actual though invisible king, and of which He 
would one day visibly show Himself to be king: a kingdom in which all 
things were new, the past forgotten, fresh aspirations encouraged, and 
all men, bond or free, held to be equal. Embodied in this notion of 
the Kingdom there were, it is true, other collateral doctrines—doctrines . 
which it was quite possible might to some prove of a more impressive 
character ; but few who listened to the words of the preacher could fail, 
any more than we ourselves upon reading St. Paul’s Epistles, to note the 
predominance of the doctrine we speak of, or to perceive that its accept- 
ance implied submissive obedience to commands enjoined, the faithful 
discharge of duties imposed; m short, the usaal obligations of subjects 
towards their king. And amongst these duties, because of the opposition 
involved in them to current modes of conduct, we must specify humility, 
non-resistance of evil, pardon of injuries. Such was the teaching of 
Christianity: Certain characteristic features marked its communication. — 
First, though addressed to all, classes of society and conditions of men, 
it was especially directed to, and had a special import for, the indigent 
and the weary, the trouble-worn and the downtrodden, social outcasts 
degraded by sin or smitten with remorse—classes, that is to say, 
untouched by existing religions. Secondly, it was accompanied by an 
admonition, that for its acceptance a childlike spirit was absolutely 
essential; and lastly, it was conveyed by no symbols or mysterious rites, 


. but proclaimed abroad and openly preached on the lips of men. 


And now to note how the different classes of society to whom the 
message was delivered, received it—bearing in mind, however, as we 
must, that whatever the attitude they at first assumed towards Chris- 


_ tianity, they were not bound to maintain it, but might assume another 


aad a coutrary one with, the progress of time and change of circum- 
stances. For a representation of Pagan society and its constituent 
classes——upper, lower, and mtddle—nowhither can we more fitly turn 
than to Rome, as the centre of Western Paganism no less than the 
capital of the ancient world. And here we must acknowledge our in- 
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debtèdness to a work which better than any ‘thes we know of-—notwith- 
standing the long interval which has elapsed ‘since its publication—. 
portrays the extraordinary vitality with which, even as late as the fourth 
century, the ancient society was enddwed, the remarkable powers it 
- possessed of resisting-attacks upon its religious side, and the stubbornness 
of the conflict it actually did wage with Christianity—vis., M. Beugnot's 
«í History of the Destruction of Paganism in the West.” Nor must we 
omit to mention, for its interesting sketch of the religion of Rome in 
reference. to a period of the Empire during which Paganism .saw in 
Christianity a neighbour to'be disliked and despised rather than an ` 
adversary to be dreaded, M. Boissier’s “Religion of Rome from Augustus ` 
‘ to the Antoninés.” Nor, as furnishing, we believe, the completest and 
most masterly description yet given to literature in any one substantive ' 
work of the servile population of Rome, M. Wallon’s “ History of 
Ancient Slavery.” 

To take first the upper cane of Romian society. Relying on the- 
antiquity of their descent and the traditional renown of their families ’ 
for the maintenance of their prestige, the aristocracy were naturally | 
' conservative—satisfied with things ‘as they were and fearful of change. 
Proud, moreover, of their social status, the very discharge of the obliga- 
tions they acknowledged to attach to them. by virtue of their superior | 
‘rank*—such as’ the exercise of a large hospitality, the bestowal of ` 
largesses, the payment of the debts or the dowering of the daughters of 
friends or poor relationst—tended only to raise them in their own’ 
estimation and to enhance their pride of caste,.. Wedded thus to the past, 

- and contemptuous of those beneath them in social rank, the aristocracy 
were not likely to view with a favourable eye a religion which professed - 
to make àll things new{—which represented all men as equal and barthly 
distinction as a thing of no importance in itself in the sight of Heaven. 
Such a religion struck at the very root of their existence as a caste. 
Again, the supremacy of the Romans as a people arid of the aristocracy 
as a class, had been gained on the: battle-field and by the exhibition of ` 
such qualities as valour, perseverance, and self-discipline—not in the 

` Academy or under the Porch, by intellectual acumen or ‘the exercise of 
an introspective faculty.6 Thus they were at once little adapted for the 
apprehension of spiritual truths, and' fally conscious of a greatness | 
specially their own; ofa gravity, dignity, and self-restraint, fitting them ' 
for what they regarded as their paramount-duty—the task of ruling 
those they hag subdued. To such, the doctrine. of repentance as a, 
requisite for admission ‘into the Kingdom, and the announcement that, 
their devotion to the good of the Republic notwithstanding, fhey were 
bound to confess themselves sinners in the sight of the Deity, and would | 
one day be ‘judged by the Man He had appainted, were things novel ann 

* Boissier, “La Religion Romaing d'A e a ey: 206. 


Jpn ‘t Histoire do a Destration d du Paganisme en Oocident.” trod. p.'16. , 
§ [lid Introd. p. E 
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strange. Sorrow on account of wrongdoing, and love towards a Being 
who had sacrificed His life to atone for the guilt of wrongdoing, were, 
moreover, mental attitudes naturally uncongenial; by reason of their 
emotional character, to those who had been taught to repress, in the 
matter of religion, all emotion as unworthy of the dignity and ill-suited 
to the subdued gravity ofa Roman statesman—as rather suggestive of the 
wild excesses of the low-born devotees of Phrygian and Galatian culta.* 
Again, amongst the members of the aristocracy many, by virtue of their 
rank or official position, held office in the hierarchy of the national 
religiont—some even in those of religions which, though of extraneous 
origin, had been more or leas naturalized in the capital ; while all deemed 
their devotion as of a nature to enhance their reputation and as worthy 
of record on their tombs.t Thus, whether from official requirements or 
personal vanity, they wera bound to a religion or religions to all of which 
Christianity was alike hostile. 

To turn from the personal to the political -attitude of the aristocracy 
towards Christianity. In the eyes of this class of society the majesty 
of Rome was a sacred matter. ‘To its origin, growth and establishment, 
their ancestors had largely contributed. In proof of the traditional 
renown they laid claim to they had but to point to their pedigrees, to 
breathe the names they bore. With this majesty the notion of the 
Kingdom seemed to clash; savouring, as it did, of an impérium tn 
imperio. Indeed, of this apparently treasonable aspect of Christianity 
we find, at an early period in the history of the Church, the Jews craftily 
making capital in order to arouse the hostility of the Gentiles towards 
the new religion. Equally unpatriotic, too, in Roman eyes was the 
doctrine of the duty of non-resistance to evil. No man, it was argued, 
who meekly bore and readily forgave injuries—who regarded humility. 


_ as & primary virtue—could prove himself a good citizen. Principles of 


conduct such as these, if consistently carried out, could not but interfere 
with the majesty, and imperil the supremacy, of Rome. And that a 
patrician should regard Christian morality apart from Roman policy was 
a thing almost impossible. Then, its theory of a spiritual kingdom, and 
its peculiar code apart—Christianity, claiming as it did to be the one 
true religion, and not contént, like other foreign cults, to rank as one 
amongst many, appeared in the light of a bitter antagonist to the 
national religion, with which by many ancient rites and time-honoured 
customs the welfare of the State and the success of her military expedi- 
tions were intimately bound up. Thus, in the eyes of every Roman, and 
especially in those of the class which deemed itself by fàr the most im- 
portant element in the community, was still further aggravated the 
charge of treason preferred against Christianity ; the charge, to the last 


_ persisted in, of the Christians being the cause of all Rome’s calamities.§ 


Moreover, to her nobles, as indeed to all Western Pagans, Rome was a 


* Boimier, t. i. p. 425. + Beugnot, L ii. oh. 2 t Ibid. vii. 2. 
; § Bengnot. Introd. p -25, 
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l Bad city—the seal and proof of Rome’s greatness, as in darker days 
the sanctuary of her-children’s hopes.* To them, as Flavian writes, 
Rome was a “ common mother,” whose “ consolations, healed their souls.” 
Her temples and her altars—from the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitol 
`to the Altar of Victory, before which each senator, as he entered -the 
Assembly, burnt a few grains of incenset—-were all sacred and ever to 
be regarded with the deepest reverence. By the Christians they were 
made light of, and even condemned. ;} while Rome herself was- termed 
the “ sink of all superstitions.” $ 

If thus far the aristocrat seemed to find in Christidnity matter to 
cavil at only and disapprove, so likewise did he show himself indifferent 
to her message of mercy and comfort. To the invitation she especially 
addressed to thé meek and lowly in heart there could indeed be slight 
response on the part of the proud and overbearing autocrat of a patrician 
household ; in the consolation she offered to the weary and trouble- 
worn, little that was attractive or even intelligible to those whose every 
want was supplied, and every whim and caprice gratified. Yet amongst 
the members of this class—many of them men of culture, and all perhaps 
of education—there must have been some who were dissatisfied with a 
religion which, like that of Rome, in its myths, superstitions, and multi- 
tudinous array of divinities, drew so largely upon their credulity. How, 
it has been asked, was it that the ears of such were not open to the. 
pure, ennobling doctrines, the monotheistic teaching of Christianity ? 
The dangers that threatened the national religion from the rise and pro- 
gress of incredulity, were not nnforeseen by the philosophers, to whom, 
however, Paganism was a thing essential, and its Pantheon a stage-pro- 
perty of all value. To meet these, they so far modified their doctrines 
as to give an allegorical interpretation to the myths of Paganism, and to 
represent the numerous heathen deities as various manifestations of the 
one Deity, whose worship was thus secured under many forms.|| The 
haxiness of such teaching easily passed muster, and served its purpose 
only too well—not indeed with the most thoughtful, but still the majority 
of those whose religion—a mere ceremonial, religio manus—posscased 
nothing to test beliefs by,{] to whom all dogmatic truth was alien 
and whose conservative tendencies, moreover, led them ‘to prefer, any 
beaten path to the mental exertion requisite for the investigation of such 
dogmas as Christianity presented for their consideration.** Too fre- 
quently, we suspect, the ihitial obstacle to the aristocrat’s acceptance of 
the doctrines of Christianity lay in bis refusal to even give them a. 
hearing ; in hif readiness to condemn them unheard, or on the strength 
of what reached his ears through others. 

In- ‘proof of the fact and degree of the hostility which the Roman 
aristocracy entertained towards Christianity, w8 have only to note the - 


es ot, i 8. + Ibid. viii. 6. t Ibid Introd. 
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exasperation they displayed upon receiving the intelligence of the 
adhesion to its doctrines of any member of their class. If a plebeian 
became a Christian, little or no outcry was raised: but it was otherwise 
with a patrician. In his case, every effort was made to recall the 


deserter, and, if this failed, every method of persecuting him adopted. 


Like the Brahmin of India, the Roman aristocrat, on joining the ranks 
of the Christians, lost caste, family, and friends: loosed even the bonds 
of freedmen and slaves.* No wonder that on the occasion of his con- 
version, Pont. Merop. Paulinus of Nola—-a senator of Rome and an 
ex-governor of Campania, a man “splendore generis nulli secundus’— - 
met with praise from St. Ambrose on the ground of his courage.t 
That, caste prejadices notwithstanding, many of the aristocracy did 
become converts to Christianity we have the general testimony of 
epigraphy,t and, as further evidence, the specific statements of 
Prudentius to the effect that no less than six senatorial and six 
hundred noble .families had embraced the faith||-a statement, how- 
ever, from the value of which, as M. Beugnot points out, the frequency 
with which titles of nobility had been conferred since the reign of 
Diocletian somewhat detracta. The fact nevertheless remains that 
the aristocracy constituted the head and front of the Pagan party in 
Rome, and to the last maintained this position, until indeed the sack 
of Rome, and the consequent dispersion of their ranks, compelled them 
to serve for wages in the provinces, to beg at the doors of Syrian 
convents, or to undergo the miseries of servitude.** 

To take next the classes most opposed to and most widely separated 
from the aristocracy—the lower classes, comprised of free operatives, 
artisans, and labourers. Features of the Christian religion which 


repelled the aristocrat, in nowise. repelled a member of these classes, 


The chief obstacle which Christianity presented to the noble’s acceptance 
of the faith—vis., the apparent incompatibility of its tenets with 
fidelity to the State, and its general antagonism to the national 
religion—was no obstacle to the plebeian. In his eyes the national 
religion was not sacred, nor could it be endeared, connected as it was 
by many a tie with the natural enemy of his order. He held no office 
in it; he possessed no stake in its maintenance. Little mattered it 
to him what religion prevailed. His life was often—always, if he 
worked as a common labourer—one of hard and unremunerative toil. 
The preservation of the national religion might affect the interests of 
the cae his it could not.- Nor sgain was Christianity likely to 


e E ile ill pag of Christianity as far as 
the upper classes kti are ooncerned; a leas trustworthy, because inadequate, one, 
as far as concerns the lower classes. Observation and enoe alike teach us that the 

ves of the poor often lack, or soon lose, all of their ocoupants. Ri 


y 
reminds us that the fact that we find no inscriptions on statues or altars to 
bea religious devotion of the Pagan lower claseos, argues not their impiety, bat 


oe badeni, “ Contra Symm.,”’ 1 545. { Zbid. v. 567. 
T Beugnot, viii. 6, ~# Ibid, 1x. 7. ` 
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`” repel him in virtue of its novelty and the foreign nature of its origin. 

Compelled as he was, if a dweller in Rome, to reside in the poorer districts 
of the city—that is, those frequented by strangers—he was fully acous- 

tomed to the practice and observance of foreign cults; nor, as far aw the. 
conduct of the Jews in the latter days of the Republic, in . taking ‘the 
popular side in Roman politics, was calculated to have any weight at 
all, was “he likely, considering the class he belonged to, to regard - 
Christianity with an unfavourable eye in consequence of its Jewish 
origin. Thus, as far as freedom from prejudice was concerned, his. 
mind was open to reception of new truths. And to a thonghtful 
examination of the doctrines of Christianity, it may well have been that . 
-he was predisposed by the sedentary nature, the monotonous character 


of his avocations ; while, at the same time, he was a stranger to any such ` 


superficial culture as should represent the Cross of Christin the light of 
<c foolishness.” Certain it is that amongst the “ weavers, cobblers, and 


- fallers” of the Roman community Christianity numbered manyadherenta.* . 


Besides, to a member of this class of society, Christianity was calcu- 
iated to prove acceptable in certain respects in which it naturally failed 
to attract one who belonged to a higher and wealthier class, First, it 


exalted and imparted a dignity to his position. Roman law excluded > 


- the operative no less than the slave from the scene of public expiatory 
` sacrifices.t Between him and the servile, and even criminal, members of 
the community, ax alike members of the populace, little or no social 


distinction was recognised.{ Christianity, on the contrary, so far from ` 


attaching, any notion of dishonour to manual ie insisted upon the 
renunciation of an idle life as a condition of id‘aission into her ranks. 
Then, again, Christianity took note, as the national religion with its cold, | 
- formal, and lifeless ceremonial never did, of the frequent misety of this” 
elass of society. The system of skilled slave-labour which had gradually 
grown up and become necessary to the mamtenance of the enormous 
households of the nobles, cruelly interfered with the development of free 
fabour.6 To the half-starved inhabitants of Italian villages Rome held 
` out indeed—but sadly failed to realisxe—the promise of ease and com- 
petence. ‘Their presence within her walls—to say nothing of an ever- 
increasing body of foreign immigrants or the normal influx of provincial — 
youth||—-tended to crowd still farther habitations already overcrowded ; 

to heighten the cost of provisions; to overstock the supply of, without 
-increasing the demand for, free labour—the result too generally being” 
-that poverty and misery, if not utter destitution, stared not only the 
,newly-arrived But the loug-established operative in the face. Losing 


-alike the power and the will to exert himself, the impoverished plebeian _ 


became a dependent on the bounty, the tool of the political ends, of the” 
ts —— Insensible to everything but the mattrial and the sensual— 


+ Suetoning, “Cl i R “Pro Domo, 7 38. 


a § Wallon, «Histoire ‘dei VEeclavage dans I’ Antiquité,’’ +. i. p. “410. 
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with but one cry, one interest, “Panem et circenses”—he speedily sank 
to the dregs of the population. Yet not in all cases. Christianity was 
ready with her hand of charity ; with her invitation to the poor and the 
wretched; her promise of peace amidst temporal losses, and of another 
world, and the restitution of all things. And wrote St. Jerome: 
‘ Ecclesia Christi de vili plebiculA congregata est.’’* 

Of the peasant and herdsman of the Italian plains the operative of 
Rome was, however, no type. If the attitude of the one towards 
Christianity was frequently friendly, that of the other—at least for a 
long whilé—was uniformly hostile. Of this hostility the source lay, not 
as with the aristocrat, in considerations of political interest, but in a 
blind and superstitious attachment to the accustomed rites of religion.t 
Unaffected by the sceptical tendencies or the widening influences of the 
town ;.a stranger to the philosophical accommodations of the schools; 
dwelling in the midst of woods, by the side of leaping streams, on the 
slopes of sunny hills, or beneath the shadow of storm-swept Apennines, 
the simple peasant saw, in each leading feature of the landscape, the 


home of some deity, some Dryad, some powerful influente, whose 


ire he must appease, whose favour he must propitiate, lest his 
vine. should perish, his crops rot, or his cattle cast their young.’ 
Besides, all superstition apart, he took the keenest pleasure in the 
rites held and the processions formed in honour of his protecting 
deities, as a relief from the monotony of his toil, and as an opportunity 
of indulging in license.. So ardent on the part of these villagers—whose 
history in connection with Christianity is written in their denomination 

of “ Pagans”——1was the devotion to the ancient cult, so strenuous the 
opposition to aught that interfered with it, that in parts of Northern 
Italy the first preachers of the Gospel paid the penalty of their lives for 
their seal; while over the -rural districts of this region generally 
Paganism held sway, more or leas, till the middle of the fifth century.t 
As a rule, without a compromise it seemed an impossibility to bring 
over to the side of Christianity the rural populations, whether of Italy 
or the provinces. ‘The Christian saint had to be substituted for the 
Pagan deity, the holy-day of the Church for the Pagan festival, and 
the Pagan temple converted into the Christian church. 

To pass on to the vast polyglot servile population of Rome—a class 
which, varying widely though its members did in respect of birth, race, 
and education, and distributed though it was over the whole framework 
of social and domestic life, mrust yet be ranked, by reason of the 
degrading conditions of servitude, with the lower elements of Roman 
society. If the operative or artisan was bound by no tie of policy or 
caste to the national religion; still less was the slave. Regarded asa 
mere chattel ; classed in legal terminology and epigraphy with the beasts 


of the field ;|| ranking, gccording to Varro,{[ as an instrument of agricol- 
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ture; without political existence; unpossessed of rights, marital or 
paternal; the absolute property of his master—to be sold, let out for 
hire, given or left by legacy os his master might dispose ;* doomed, if 
‘sentenced to death, to the axe, the cross, or the gibbet—not, like the 
free-born criminal, to the sword or the precipicet—the slave had not 
even the right of a religion left him, being, as the Roman Senate was 
once reminded, religionless.t The religions ceremonies in which his 
master engaged he might behold from afar; partake in them he could 
not. <A foreign or a secondary religion he might, it is true, adopt, either 
in conjunction with the plebeian classes, as a member of a collegium 
tenuiorum, or together with his brother-alaves as one of a guild formed 
for the worship of the genius, or the honour of the ancestry, of his 
master.6 But in nowise was he bound, in nowise could he feel any 
attachment to the national religion. 

On the other hand—with regard to the possible relations of the slave 
towards Christianity—the foreign origin of the religion was not likely to 
repel one who was often himself a foreigner: its particular Eastern 
source was only what he was already accustomed to in other cults; its | 
novelty that which was calculated to attract him, craving as he did- . 
excitement and stimulus of any kind, and not least of a religious kind. 
. Even for its characteristic feature of oral teaching, Christianity found 
him in a measure prepared in consequence of his devotion to Eastern 
cults.|| And to pass from the outward aspect of Christianity to its tenets. 
To the slave the idea of the Kingdom presented po stumbling-block as 
it did to his aristocratic master, but on the contrary, from the notion it 
: implied of a brotherhood, held out hope and comfort. Whereas he had 
been despised and down-trodden, treated by his master asif he belonged 
to another and wholly inferior order of beings, he was taught that in the 
Christian guild, all—whether barbarians, Scythians, bond or free—were 
equal Hitherto objectless and without hope, saye the often uncertain 
one of manumisaion—driven from very misery to thoughts of seam 
he now beheld in the doctrine of “Jesus and the Resurrection” a field 
of present usefulness, the enjoyment of liberty of spirit, and the prospect 
of eternal happiness. Thus the religion which repelled the aristocrat as 
a Roman citizen, or failed to attract him when steeped in luxury, offered 
nothing alien, but much that was acceptable and consolutory, to the 
cosmopolitan miserable slave. And that members of his class were by 
no means blind to the social advantages which attended their admission 
into the Christian ranks—were even liable, in their application for 
-baptism, to be actuated by unworthy or inadequate motives—is evident 
from the injunctions St. Cy: il of Jerusalem laid down as to the need in 
their case of special examination and careful scrutiny,{ as well as from the 
admonitions which, in earlier days, the Apostle Paul and St. Ignatius had 
-delivered to slaves, when admitted into the Church, on the subject of 
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n the contrary, were SET ae 
a: daily life upon the will of an individual, They were the mo 

y to give heed to the words and to put store by the personal 

character of the teacher; of an impulsive disposition, they were the > 
more ready to respond to an appeal tothe heart and the affections ; 
unhappy in their condition, and conscious through a hoat of recollec- 
tions of their degradation, they might fitly welcome the Evangelical 
invitation to the wretched and the outcast. Granting, as we must, 
that repentance is a Divine gift, still, surely, there were points in-the 
character and circumstances of the servile class calculated to predispose 
its members, upon hearing the message of Christianity, to exclaim: “TI 
will arise and go unto my Father!’ Nor from motives likely to have 
actuated their conduct can we exclude the gratitude they must have 
felt when the Christians proclaimed to them the doctrine of human 
equality, not as the Stoics, with various limitations, but freely and 
“unreservedly, as applicable to all because founded upon the Elder 

Brotherhood of Christ in the great human family of God. 

And to turn from theory to fact. From “ those of Cæsars household” 
and the Colossian fugitive on whose behalf the Apostle Paul pleaded 
so lovingly, down to the unknown, unchronicled multitude included in 
St. Jerome’s “vilis plebiculd,” slaves occupied no small space in the 
ranks of the Church. Conspicuous, in the churches, for gravity, in- 
nocence, and simplicity of manners,* they contributed many a name to 
the roll of martyrs; in private life, furnished many an instance of the 
confession of Christ, in the contempt they met with from brother- 
slaves often of inferior rank to themselves; in the imprisonment, 
starvation, and cruel deaths they underwent at the hands of autocractic 
masters.t Nor did the slave only suffer for his religion; his very 
condition marked out for him a special sphere of usefulness.- In the . 
Pagan household no outsider possessed such opportunities of disseminat- 
ing the faith as the Christian alave who was a member of it, whether 
as physician to the family or tutor to the children, or as a slave amongst ` 
fellow-slaves. He held office too in the Church as priest and deacon, 
the ranks of the clergy being indeed in the fourth century crowded with 
members of his class, manumitted or engaged in actual service.t . 

But the medal had its reverse. The course of degradation to which a 
slaye was subjected from his youth upwards too often bore its natural 

' fruit. In Origen’s eyes, the conversion of one so little subject to reason, 
so wholly given to incontinence as a slave, was a thing so strange as to 
furnish a convinéing proof of the divine source of Christianity.§ ` Not 
content with turning a deaf ear to its message, the slave showed himself 
at times the bitter foe of the new religion. Falsehood and perjury were 
his second nature: thus he did not hesitate to btar witneas against his 
Christian master in the persecutions at Lyons and’ Vienne. To be 
revengeful and arrogant when opportunity served was natural to his 
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and despising their 
no absence o tical dislike of Christianity, no appréciation o 


levelling tendencies, no recognition of the temporal advantages a 
its profession, on the part of the slave, could constitute in the sight of the 
Christian teacher just grounds for the adoption of the faith, or serve as 
adequate substitutes for a desire.to forsake sin and lead a better life.. 
How far was the slave prepared to respond to the preacher insisting upon . 
the need of “repentance towards God and faith’towards Christ?’ To 
peti we must briefly note the salient features his character as, 
moulded by the circumstances of his life. 
From the horizon of the slave, right and wrong——so far as his -early 
breeding had permitted him, if ‘born in servitude, to: know them—had 
‘ quickly disappeared, and in their stead been substituted obedience and 
disobedience to a master’s will; complicity in crime being often the form 
his obedience assumed. If condemned, from unfitness for town-service, 
or by way of punishment, to labour in the fields, he took no manner of 
interest in his work, cared only for dissipation and debauchery, while 
well aware that the valub his master set 'upòn him was determined by 
his cleverness and not by his probity. ‘If, om the contrary, he had been 
reserved for service in the town-household, he~ congratulated himself 
chiefly on the wider sphere the town afforded him for his pleasures. If - 
the office he held——one of immense importance, yet often set aside for 
slaves of inferior r- worth—was that of tutor and Instructor to his 
master’s kon and it became his interest and aint to curry favour 
with, and to conceal the faults of, his charge: to do otherwise was to 
risk the loss of his post and to incur the almost certain chance of exile to 
the hateful country. But howeyer important his duties, and however 
great his attainments, it is noticeable.that he was credited with falsehood, 
perjury, theft, debanchery, as vices natural to and-characteristic of his 
condition, and as in no way interfering, like physical blemishes, with -his 
pecuniary value.f Instances'amongst slaves there certainly were of 
fidelity and devotion to’ a master’s interests. Plautus in his “ Rudens” 
gives us one in the person of Gripus.t Terence has his Parmeno as a 
type and synonym of trustworthiness, as his Geta of infidelity. Still, it 
is to be feared, such were the exceptions, the others the rule.. And to 
take Christian testimony: it was generally acknowlédged that the slave’s 
want of a moral education and his gross habits of life told sadly against 
him. Chrysostom——a great friend of the servile class—himself admits 
that everywhere it- was an undisciplined one, difficult-to guide and to 
govern.§ Speaking generally, no member of Roman’ society needed - 
amendment of life more than the slave. ry 
But of just such a class the Divine Master had sical “ They that’ are’ 
whole need not a physitian; but they that are sick. I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance,” His words were on the lips ' 
_of His messengers. As a class, slavea were, as has been said, nothing 
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condition: thus the fear of their slaves hindered Christian landowners in 
Spain from ridding their domains of the symbols of Pagan worship.* 
Moreover, towards the close of the fourth century there was a perceptible 
change in the attitude of the servile class, and to some extent of the 
lower classes generally, towards Christianity ; a change which, comading 
with, as will be shown, the rise of a middle class favourably disposed - 
towards tho faith, involved a corresponding change in the aspect and 
composition of the ecclesiastical body. But here, again, we may detect 
the hand af the noble—the influence of the master over the dependent. © 
Hitherto-the aristocracy had habitually ignored the fact of their slaves 
possessing souls, regarding them as they did simply as “ bodies.” But 
now, seriously alarmed at the continued defection of the Emperors from 
the national religion, they began to display some care for the spiritual 
- welfare of their dependents: insisted on their recognition of Paganism, and 
forced them to do sacrifice to the national gods, by way of identifying them 
with their interests, and thus gaining, from however despised a quarter, 
some measure of support for the tottering fortunes of their pariy.t 

As a class intimately connected with that of the slaves, because con- 
tinually supplied from its ranKs, we may next take that of the freed- 
men ; noticing their circumstances only so far-as they were calculated 
to mould the character and determine the attitude towards Christianity 
of the members of this. large and important class of Roman society. 
Not infrequently, as the history of the Empire shows us, the freedman 
rose to great emimence in the State, and, as minister of the palace, 
exercised a marked and most pernicious influence over the Emperor 
himself. Of Trajan’s predecessors on the throne, Pliny the younger. 
remarks that if they ruled the citizens the majority of them were them- 
selves ruled by the freedmen.{ But instances of fortune such as this - 
apart, the freedman, if compelled to work for his living, took his natural 
place either amongst the members of the professional classes, or, more 
generally, amongst the artisans and operatives with whose success, when 
a slave, he had already interfered, and thus helped to swell the numbers 
of a population of servile origin, whose substitution for a free-born 
_ people Augustus was too wise a statesman not to deplore. Often, 

however, in preference to honest industry of any sort, the freedman chose 

to live by his wita—to carry on, as it were, on independent lines and infa 
wider sphere, the artifices, the chicanery, and the immorality which had 
stained his conduct and swelled his peculium in his servile days. If, 
owing to his master’s generosity, he had no need to exert himself at all, 
he too frequently became a victim to ennui and listlessnesg.|| He might, 
it is true, elect to remain-—and he often did so—in his manumitted con- 
dition about the person, or at least in the service, of his former master. 

Speaking generally, the tendency with the freedman was to perpe- 
. tuate the faults and vices of his servile state, if not to exaggerate them 
by reason of his a from the restrictions and obligations hitherto 
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imposed upon him. Of the palace-minion, the unprincipled go-between, 
the idle loiterer, no high moral estimate can be formed; nor anything in 
their circumstances found to predispose them to accept the Gospel. Yet 
as forming part of the “plebicul#”. out of which the Church was 
gathered, the freedmen, like the members of other sections of that body, 
. must frequently have joined the Christian ranks. While with regard to their 
brethren who remained in servitude, as to what could be, and doubtless 
often was, their attitude towards Christianity, we have the testimony of 
epigraphy in her record of a “ whole family,” i.e., freedmen as well as 
slaves, laying down together with their master their lives for the faith.* 

With the Roman freedwoman things were somewhat different. If 
forced to work for a livelihood, she found apart from service few means 
of. gaining one honestly and honourably: of the trades, businesses, and 
occupations which, however limited in number, women have followed in 
modern and Christian times, few were open to, few existed for her. Con- 
scious of a stigma attaching to her from her former condition of life— 
possibly also of actual degradation—she found herself shunned or courted 
according to the character of the society into which she was thrown. 
For of the reputation and too frequent destiny of this class of female 
society: etymology tells its tale only too truly in the history of the word 
libertina. Yet to this class also—of whose members it might often 
have been said that they were sinned against rather than that they 
` sinned—Christiauity, which was no mere collection of dogmas but an 
organization, had not only its message but a work in life to offer. The 
freedwoman might become a deaconess, take her part in the service of 
the sanctuary, and, more than this, find an outlet for her natural affec- 
tions and for the pure and holy love thé message had begotten in her 
breast, in ministering to the necessities and alleviating the sufférings 
of the poor and the sick, ` 

To pass on to the intermediate classes of Roman society, and to take ~- 
of these first the. professional—drawing a distinction, however, between 
those which were held to be suitable to the Feb born Roman—vis., 
Jurisprudence and the vocation of an advocate, and those which were 
regarded as beneath his dignity, and as such reserved for the foreigner, 
the freedman, or the slave—e.g., medicine, architecture, painting, and the © 
teaching of rhetoric’: and grammar. With regard to the first-named 
professions, it may ‘reasonably be supposed that their members were 
little likely to favour Christianity—implicated as they were from the 
- nature of their professions with so much that was national and Roman, 
and as such Pegau; while of the latter class, rhetoric exhibited in the 
persons of her professors, as wo have seen philosophy did in hers, a 
marked hostility towards the new religion. Properly speaking, the 
rhetorician was concerned with belles letires alone, and charged with no 
other task than that of imparting a knowledge of grammar. But . 
haying frequent occasion in the discharge of his vocation to weave into 
the woof of his discourse subjects of Pagan mythology, he possessed 
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ample opportunities of strengthening the popular beliefs—opportunities 
of which he did not fail to avail himself. Besides, he was in a 
measure bound to be orthodox. Into his hands had been entrusted 
for their education the noble youth, not only of Rome but of the 
_ provinces. If any suspicion arose of his orthodoxy, his lightest utter- 
ances were carefully watched, every symptom of defection noted. And 
for a rhetorician to openly avow Christianity, after the noble example of 
Victorinus, was to lose at once his popularity and his pupils—his very 
livelihood.* Taken as a class, the rhetoricians, whether of Rome, Milan, or 
the important towns of Gaul, were bitterly opposed to the new faith.f 

Then, again, the learned classes generally entertained feelings of 
contempt for Christianity. Varro had laid it down that truth was not ~ 
a thing to teach the world;{ whereas the Christian teacher taught his 
doctrines to all—women and children, weavers, cobblers, and fullers. 
And apparently in proportion to the contempt they felt for Christianity, 
was their own incapacity to comprehend its doctrines, or to detect in 
them, as a ‘system of philosophy, anything but confusion. To use the 
words of St. Gaudentius, “Confusa esse apud nos omnia philosophi 
gentium judicant. ” What was revealed to babes was in fact hidden 
from the wise and prudent. 

Its professional sections however apart, middle- class society, espe- 
cially in the provinces, was on the whole favourable to Christianity. 
While the senatérial families, and the upper bourgeois who held them- 
selves aloof from all beneath them, were hostile to the religion——chiefly 
it would seem from a wish to follow the lead of the Roman aristocracy — 
there grew up in the provinces, especially after the establishment of the 
Curis, an intermediate class—independent in character and free from 
the weakness of aping their social superiors—whose members in large 
numbers became converts to the faith, and in timo formed the staple of 
the party of Christianity.§ 

It remains only to-note briefly after what manner the representatives 
of these different classes of society respectively bore themselves after 
their acceptance of Christianity and as professing members of the Church. 
A readiness to adopt the tenets was not necessarily tantamount to 6 
consistent practice of Christianity. There was always a danger that 
members of the lower classes should be led by. curiosity, fashion, and 
especially in the case of the slaves, interested motives, to enrol them- 
selves in the Christian ranks with little or no reflection on the con- 
sequences of their act. In such cases apostasy was a frequent result. 
The atheism and moral corruption which prevailed to so “great an extent 
towards the close of the fourth century, proved too much and presented ° 
temptations too powerful for those who had never counted the cost or 
been seriously impressed by the truths of Christianity, and whose con- 
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duct won for them the appellation of “ mali, ficti Christiani”* Tho — 
‘aristocrat, on the contrary, had counted the cost of his confession. He 
had had to overcome many an obstacle, tò combat many a prejudice 
within his own breast, to wrench himself from many a lifelong 
aszociation, before he could accept Christianity with its levelling ten- 
dencies; but his adhesion once given, he neither wavered nor proved 


himself an apostate. With a name and an ancestry famous in the -. 


annals of pagan Rome, he set an example of consistent piety and the 
practice of every Christian virtue. 

This conclusion then may surely be arrived at, The members of the 
different classes of Pagan society were very largely influenced as to the 
attitude they assumed towards Christianity by the question of their 
class. Further, and speaking generally,.the aristocracy as a body —for 
there were many noble exceptions—were, not only at first but for u 
long while, opposed to Christianity on political or national grounds, or 
blinded to its merits by caste prejudices; “while the lower classes— 
servile and free—were not only not répelled by the new religion, but to 
a great extent positively attracted towards it by that in it which re- 
sponded to their needs and soothed them under privations and miseries 
incident to their condition*in life. On the other hand, by their frequent 
apostasy, especially after the cessation of persecution and the recognition 
of the Church by the State, they gave rise to the suspicion that their. 
conversion had too often been one of å facile and half-hearted description, 
if not actuated by interested motives, and, at any rate, a wholly different 
thing from the inward change which in the case of the smaller and aris- 
tocratic section of the Christian body had been evidenced by steadfast 
faith and consistency of conduct. Lastly, as to the middle classes, while 
one section—vis., the profeasional—was opposed to Christianity on 
grounds of self-interest, another and an increasingly important one, free 
alike from the political prejudices of the aristocracy, the subserviency of 
the plebeian, and the demoralizing circumstances of the servile classes, 
accepted the Gospel so extensively and with sach sincerity of purpose 
as to become in time the very staple of the Christian community. 

- In the treatment of our subject we have been concerned with the 

influence of Class upon human conduct in the matter of accepting or 
rejecting the Gospel, in reference only to the early times of the Church’s 
history. The circumstances of an age in which Christianity is outwardly 
professed necessarily differ from those of one during which it was in 
open conflict with Paganism. But the existence of such an influence, . 
in the past at Teast, renders probable its operation at the present day, 
however limited and modified it may be by the difference we have 
denoted, and whatever—whether similar or dissimilar to those we have 
traced —the results by which it is attended. um 
. ©., QG. CLARKE. 
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HE above question is really equivalent to asking if it be wise or 

possible for a man to make use of his mental capacities. But 
we are accustomed to reason and think about the people of India as we 
reason and think about no other people under the sun. “ Able Indian 
administrators” have succeeded in persuading us that the two hun- 
dred millions of human beings who inhabit our Indian Empire are 
so deficient in mental capacities that to keep them fast bound under the 
yoke of a military despotism is a most humane and righteous proceeding. 
Despotisms, we are willing to admit, when they exist in Russia, in 
Germany, or in Austria, constitute a mode of Government which cannot 
be condemned too strongly. But in India it is different. In the 
British civilians whom we annually export to thatcountry we have (at 
least ao our Anglo-Indian administrators assure us) struck upon a vein 
of human character, the like of which has never been witnessed in 
the world. Wielding the powers of an irresponsible despot, these 
superior personages never succumb to the vices of despotism. Appointed 
to rule over a continent of imbeciles, from whom, therefore, they 
can derive no assistance, they divine with unerring sagacity exactly 
what is best for the imbeciles, and in the execution of their plans 
exhibit the same consummate sagacity as in their original conception. 
There can be no question that this—the official account of our position 
and acts in India—is a comfortable thing to believe, if by any means 
it is possible to give it credence. ‘The difficulty in the way of its 
reception is, that it requires us to suppose that the Miraculous, expelled 
from every other part of the habitable globe, has securely established itself 
in India and is daily performing prodigies in the interests of British 
rule. For the members of the Indian Services who are supposed to 
work these regenerative miracles are not men living withdrawn in & 
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mysterious seclusion from the observation of their fellow-countrymen. 
They are.to be seen, in considerable numbers; on our London pavements, 
and in other places where men congregate. “And there is nothing super- - 
human in their appearance or their character. They do not appear better 
fitted to govern with deep sagacity and never-failing benevolence of spirit `- 
a people sunk in mental imbecility than the rest of us, who have en- 
countered such hideous disaster in our attempts to govern Ireland—a’ 
problem the solution of which was surely s very insignificant matter com- 
pared with the right government of India. Of course, if we assume 
—as, indeed, the most of us have done hitherto—that the miraculous 
has been working on their side, then their success, as contrasted with 
our failure, is accounted for, But it.can be accounted for upon no 
other assumption. In the following pages I address myself only to 


'- those who believe that the sequence of cause and effect is as persistent. 


in British India as it is in- every other part of the universe, and I 
intend to show that these stories of the mental incompetency of the natives 
of India, and the extraordinary success of British rule are mere legends. 

First, then, as regards the lack of mental capacity among the people” 
of India. We all know the attraction which first drew European 
adventurers to India. It “was not the barbarity, the ignorance, or the 
stupidity of the people. it was; on the contrary, the high level of 
civilization to which they hed attained.. Great kings, great statesmen, 
great soldiers, poeta, philosophers,- divines, had appeared’ and were 
appearing among them. ‘Their crties-were crowded with a busy, intel- 
ligent, and industrious population. ` The public spirit of the wealthy 
and educated classes was seen in all parts of the country, in the. excava- 
tion of magnificent tanks for irrigation, the building of hostelries for 
the traveller, the planting of groves, and the erection of mosques, 
temples, and other buildings, which still delight the éye by their beanty 
and impress the imagmation by their vastness and durability. The 
constitution of the village communities showed that the agricultural 
classes possessed quite an exceptional faculty for social organisation and 
‘ self-government. Commerce -and manufactures flourished, arid all 
things throughout the country-betokened ‘in the people a high degree 
of intelligence and an appreciation”of the elegancies and utilities of life. 
At what period, then, were the inhabitants of India smitten with 
the mental imbecility which is now put forward as the justifica. 
tion of that political servitude to which we have consigned them? 
As far as I have been able to discover, it was simultaneous with the 
imposition of British rule, . As province after province paseed under the 
domination of the English, the inhabitants were officially declared to 
be incapable of understanding their own interests, or of transacting the. - 
most ordinary publio business, and so, in the” interests. of justice and 
humanity, they were. ahut out-from all control in the regulation of 
their own destinies. It`is- obviously incredible that mental imbecility 
should have overtaken the people of India in this convenient manner ' 
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whenever the English came into possession of a province. At the 
same time it cannot be denied that the conviction entertained by the 
English in India of native incapacity is genuine. As an introduction, 
therefore, to what I desire to say on Representative Government, I shall 
explain the causes which, im the first place, led to the exclusion of the 
natives from public employ, and how the conviction of their incapacity 
has sprung out of it. ; 

The second contention of the Anglo-Indian administrator is that he, 
his predecessors, and his contemporaries govern and have* governed 
India with such remarkable wisdom and success that, even if it could be 
shown that the natives were capable of self-government, any change in 
the existing order of things is unnecessary, and would be unwise. Here 
again there can be no question that the Anglo-Indian administrator 
expressos a genuine conviction. The distinctive characteristic of the 
indian civilian is a belief, calm, profound, and above the reach of 
argument, in his own wisdom, and this confidence has imposed upon 
many. Buta vary little consideration ought to convince any sensible 
person that the story of the uniform success of British rule in 
India must be a legend as baseless as that which declares that the ` 
inhabitants of a vast continent are all sunk in mental imbecility. For 
example, at no period of the history of British rule in India is it possible 
that the wisdom and morality of the English in India should have been 
clearer or purer than the wisdom and morality of the governing classes 
at home. The greatest admirer of our Indian statesmen will not con- 
tend that Lord Clive and Warren Hastings practised a loftier political 
morality than Charles Fox or Edmund Burke, or that Mr. Gladstone 
compares unfavourably with Sir Richard Temple or Sir John Strachey. 
What kind of a business, then, have the governing classes made of the 
work of government in Great Britain during the past century? They 
have ruled Ireland as we all know pnd feel to our cost that Ireland 
has been ruled. They literally feed our American colonies into revolt 
and independence. They tieve piled up eight hundred millions of 
debt—chiefly in a serie, of wars which cannot be justified on the ground 
of either morality or expediency. They assented to the Treaties of 1815. 
They fous’. desperately against the Reform Bill. They maintained 
the ^ orn Laws, the Catholic Disability Laws, and imagined that Chris- 
tianity was in danger of extinction when the Test and Corporation Act 
was repealed. They thought to regenerate the Turk by Iending him 
money at heavy rates of interest. They hanged people by the score for 
the crime of stealing property to the value of five shillings, and learned 
judges protested that if this merciful law were repealed, no man in 
England would be able do sleep quietly in his bed. In a word, there 
has been no error too gross to receive the homage and devoted loyalty 
of the governing classés, But if the governing classes here in England 
have made such a miserable mess of the work of government, is 1t 
not absurd to ask us to believe.that the governing classes’in India 
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have done their work with equally signal success? The English in 

India were under a natural necessity to reproduce in that continent 

the short-sightedness, the irrational prejudices, the arbitrary and violent 

temper which characterized Englishmen at home, and this, in truth, they 

have never failed to do. Jingoism was a tolerably severe form of frensy . 
in England, but it was mild, placable, and rational compared with the 

Jingoism of British Bureaucrats in India. As against the contention, 

then, that our government of India has been signally successful, I shall 

show that if British rule in Ireland is to be accounted successful, then 

British rule in India may also be so accounted—but not otherwise. 

The East India Company was a mercantile association which’ had 
greatness and empire thrust upon it sorely against its own will When 
the victories of Clive placed vast and populous provinces under its con- 
trol, it regarded them as an estate to be managed exclusively with a view 
to profit. Accordingly, while its ablest and most experienced servants 
were appointed to the charge of its factories, the government of the people, 
as a matter of quite insignificant importance, was entrusted to young 
boys recently landed in the country. <A “ writer,” as he was then called, 
‘began his service on a salary of twelve pounds a year, and he was 
hired literally by the job. He had no pension to look forward to. If 
‘he fell ill, he was immediately struck off the books of the Company, and 
left, without salary, to live or die as he best could. But as an indemnity 
for his precarious tenure, so long as he remained in the service of the 
Company he was permitted to make money on his own account in any 
way he could. For example, if young writers were appointed to 
superintend the collections of the land revenue, the illicit gains of 
such an appointment were calculated at a lakh of rupees and upwards. 
The Company itself set a noble example in the practice of systematic 
robbery and plunder by what was then known as “the Up-Country 
Investment.” The nature and effects of this are described by Mr. Burke 
in his Ninth Report :— 

‘A oertain portion of the revenues of Bengal has been, for many years, set 
apart to be employed in the purchasé of goods for exportation to England, and 
` this is called the ‘Investment.’ The greatness of this ‘Inyostment’ has been the 
standard by which the merit of the Company a principal servants has been too 
generally estimated; and this main cause of the impoverishment or India has 
been generally taken as a measure of its wealth and prosperity. Numerous i eots 
of large ships, loaded with the most valuable commodities of the East, annually 
arriving in land in a constant and increasing succession, imposed upon the 
public eye, and naturally gave rise to an opinion of the happy condition and 
growing opulenee of a country whose surplus productions ocoupied so vast a 
space in the commercial world, This export from India seemed to imply also a 
reciprocal supply by which the trading capital employed in these productions was 
continually strengthened and enlarged. But the payment of a tribute, and not 
a beneficial commerce to that country, wore this spefious and delusive appear- 
ance. .... In a commercial light, therefore, England becomes annually 
bankrupt to Bengal to the- amount of nearly its own fealing; or rather, Bengal 


has suffered what ts tantamount to an annual plunder of tts manufactures and 
its produce, to the valus of twelve hundred thousand pounds.” 
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_ The ‘servants of the Company were not slow to imitate the example 
‘given them by their honourable masters, and for the space of twenty- 
five or thirty years a fast and furious plundering of Bengal was carried 
on. But in 1786 the Court of Directors made the notable discovery 
that a system of simple brigandage was exhausting the wealth of India 
with greater rapidity than the industry of her. people could replace it. 
The revenue collections fell increasingly into arrears; large tracts of land 
passed out of cultivation; the roads and rivers were infested with gangs 
of robbers to the grievous injury and loss of commerce; and eyen their 
precious “Investment” was in danger of becoming an impossibility. Lord 
Cornwallis was then nominated Governor-General, and carried with him 
to India instructions from the Court of Directors, written in the language 
of the purest philanthropy, and empowering him to reform the administra- 
tion in all its branches. The Directors of the East India Company are 
remarkable, even among the governing bodies of Europe, for the extreme 
benevolence which breathes from every page of their official records; but 
in all these instructions there was a condition, unexpressed, but perfectly 
understood by the initiated. Benevolence was not to be pushed to an ex- 
treme, which should make the possession of India commercially worth- 
leas to the Honourable East India Company. The whole history of our 
acts in India is unintelligible unless we take account of this silent under- 
standing between the Court of Directors and their representatives in India. 
Lord Cornwallis perceived that to give soundness and vigour to 
ihe administrative system, it was essential that the members of the 
Company’s sérvices should receive a salary sufficient to raise them above- 
the necessity of having recourse to corrupt practices ; and on this sound 
principle he reformed the Indian Civil Service, so far as ethe English 
branch of it was concerned. But there he was compelled to stop. He 
was not able to reform on a like principle the native branch of the civil 
service without seriously encroaching upon the surplus which the Court 
of Directors drew from their Indian possessions for their own private 
benefit and that of the proprietors of East India stock. Nay, the funds 
at his disposal for the- remuneration of natives employed in the Com- 
pany’s service were largely diminished by the wise liberality with 
which the English civilians bad been treated, and the consequence was, 
that the pay given to native officials was cut down to starvation point. 
The effect was certain. Honest and independent men were.debarred 
from accepting service under the Government unless they were prepared 
to part with their honesty and independence. Men of education and 
good position refused to enter a service which had no prizes for the able 
and ambitious, nor any adequate.rewards for seal and industry. Only 
those natives accepted employment who had no scruples in turning 
to their own profit thé enormous opportunities for bribery and illicit 
gains of all kinds whigh their position gave them, For, in those days, 
the English civilians were much less numerous than they are now. A 
single officer, with one Enghsh assistant, was supposed to. be capable of 
preserving order, administering the law, and performing all the multi- 
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tudinous functions of goyernment for a district containing a million of 
people. To make the absurdity still more palpably absurd, this solitary 
officer was forbidden to absent himself, without some extraordinary 
cause, for more than a day or two at a time, from the sudder, or 
chief station of his district. Consequently, the underpaid native 
officials were left to rule the districts virtually without control, and 
the oppression and extortion which prevailed throughout British India 
was far greater than could have occurred in a native state under native 
rule. But the veritable cause of this wide-spread oppression—namely, 
the parsimony and rapacity combined of the East India Company—has 
been persistently ignored by Englishmen in India; and the conduct of 
these underpaid and irresponsible native officials has been quoted as a 
proof of the unfitness of all natives for positions of trust and authority. 
' Al the circumstances of our position iu India have ‘tended to give 
strength to this conviction. ‘The possession of despotic power by one 
race over another naturally leads to contempt on the one side, and 
hatred on the other. Thus their relative position keeps the Englishman 
and the native of India far apart, aud we do not posseas the courteous 
and conciliatory manner which might have bridged this gulf. The 
consequence is that almost the only natives of whom Englishmen have 
had any knowledge have been precisely those underpaid native officials 
whose situation I described above. The subsistence of these men 
depends entirely upon the will of their immediate English superior ; and 
from them, Englishmen have rashly concluded that all ranks and orders 
of men in India must be obsequious, supple, cringing, and so forth. 
They have not cared to remember that the exercise of these qualities on 
the part of.the natives has been, in truth, a subtle form of adulation, 
which has had a very potent effect upon Englishmen in India. Inao- 
much that, while affecting to dislike them, they dishke far more the 
display of qualities of an opposite kind. A native gentleman, who 
should, in the presence of an English official, freely criticize the policy 
of the Government, and maintain an opinion from which the hakeem 
had expressed his.dissent, would stand in no small danger of being insulted 
on the spot, and would certainly be marked down as a dangerous man 
and “a rebel.” The consequence is, that of the best natives English- 
men in India know nothing. These men scorn to ask favours from the 
ruling race, and they will not associate with them, except upon terms of 
equality, which they know will not be conceded, and which they are 
not in a position to claim. But how they feel towards our magistrates 
and collectors tan be seen in the following extract from the Umrita 
Bazaar Patrika, the most influential native journal in India :— 

“The magistrates, as a rule, do not like the people, and it is evident also 
that the poople like them not. . . If any one “would reconcile these two 
hostale parties, he would solve the most difficult problem of the Britidh Admi- 
nistration in India, The mischief which the magistrate does in the internal 
administration of the country is o nis op es to what is done by the political 
agents in native states. It is not open and legal doings, but their secret 


and confidential reports; their ext judfeial proceedings and underhand pulling 
of wires that set the country ablaze . . They are workers in the dark, and 
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do their best to shun the light of open criticism and fair argument. ‘They are 
the most zealous supporters of gagging acta and summary trials, They are 
loudest in their denunciation of the educated classes, and would, if they could, 
expel all pleaders from their courts. According to them the highest trait in the 
character of a native is a proper curvature of the body in salcaming, and the 
best scheme of education is the one that would turn out their ideal of an office 
clerk. They look upon any sign of self-respect as despicable ill-breeding in 
natives, ambition as the worst of impisties, and eervility as the chief of virtues.” 


Plain speaking like the above will probably surprise and alarm many 
who have been persuaded that the inhabitants of India regard their 
collectors and magistrates as so many all-wise, all-loving Providences. 
But there is no greater delusion than to believe that the natives accept 
our Indian civilians at the very high value which these gentlemen 
place upon themselves. The people of India are gifted with a keen 
discernment of character, and though our Indian civilians believe 
- that they are the men, and that wisdom will die with them, this opinion 
has not been ratified by our Indian subjects. ‘Their tendency, indeed, 
is in the opposite direction, and Englishmen are credited with faults and 
vices in excess of what is their due. The Pioneer—the official journal 
of the North-west Provinces—announced some weeks ago that it had 
made the startling discovery that the natives regarded our morals as 
“ atrociously depraved all round.” This statement led to a brisk con- 
troversy in the Anglo-Indian Press, and produced, amid much else, the 
following candid and instructive letter from a native resident in the 
North-west Provinces. It was addressed to the editor of the Calcutta 
Statesman, and bore the signature of “ Trath”’— 


‘You will not agree with me if I say that four-fifths of the European 
officials in the North-west provinces are corrupt. Nevertheless, this is correct. 
All natives of these provinces are aware of this. There are only very few of 
them who do not take bribes, illegal gratification, or whatever you call it. 
Most of them never hesitate to take presents in some shape or other, either 
secretly or through their mam-sahibs (wives). The big officials of these 
provinces use the carriages of native gentlemen for months together. The 
horses, however, have to be fed, and the grooms and coachmen have to be 
paid by the owners! Mr. Editor, there is not an iota of exaggeration in these 
assertions. Many big officials take presenta of ornaments, such as diamond rings, 
necklaces, watches, and chains, from the natives when their daughters are 
married, .... The oity inspector and kotwal of the city is the magistrate’s 
trusted counsellor and agent for underhand designs, The income of this man 
is proverbial. But he fs obliged to give a share of his ill-gotten gains to hia 
superior officers—the district pili aera e of police and the magistrates ; in 
some cases directly, and in others indirectly, through the mem-ealubs. The mem- 
sahths order all sort of things—earrings, b eta, and necklaces for their 
children, and diamond rings and chains for themselves, the grain for their horses, 
the meat for their tables; in short, the kotwals never dare ask. for the price of 
the articles supplied, however valuable they may be; nor do the mam-salibs 
ever pay for these things’ Under these circumstances, how can the natives (who 
all are aware of these things) respect the so-called high morality of the European 
officials? All Europeans of the country have two characters to judge and show 
—the one in which the boasted high tone of their morality is shown to their 
superiora, and their fellow countrymen, and the press; the other—the black 
side—is shown and known to the natives only. The ill-treatment which tho 
natives get from those corrupt officials When they cannot satisfy their demands, 
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can better! be imagined than described. I write all this from personal knowledge, 
but I am afraid to give up the names of some of them, though I wish I could. 
You know, Mr. Editor, how very difficult it is for a native to prove charges 
against officials,” 


The fact is that the people of India eee found us Suk And 
our Indian proconsuls know well that they have been found out— 
that they rule in India by the sword, and not, as they would like te 
persuade the world, by “the divine right of good government.” 
Hence, they are smitten with ignominious panic if they hear that a 
troop of Cossack cavalry in some remote Central Asian desert has 
been seen to march in the direction of India. Hence, an exploring 
expedition, consisting of two Russian geographers, appears to many 
of them to suffice for a casus belli. Hence it is that the “ keys of 
India,’ which Sir W. Harcourt protested against as being scattered 
all over the habitable globe, are all distant at least one thousand miles 
from the frontiers of our Indian Empire. Our Indian administrators do 
not feel that they are safe, unless they can keep this extent of barbarous 
country between the advance of Western civilization and the country on 
which, according to their own account, they are bestowing “ incalculable 
blessings.” 

But the Indian otia even while he admits that he is an object of 
aversion, insists that the feeling is occasioned by his excellence as a man 
and a ruler. The official explanation of our unpopularity is that the 
_ goodness of our rule dazzles, as it were, by excess of light—that the 

purity of our morals and the nobility of our purposes are an offence and 
cause of irritation to the sensitive depravity of the native character. I 
think I can show that this “ official explanation” contains about as much 
truth as “ official explanations” generally do. 

Englishmen, reasoning from the analogy of European States, have too 
readily concluded that. the condition of the people of India under their 
native sovereigns must have been intolerably bad, because of the insta- 
bility of the central authority and the constant dynastic changes. As 
a matter of fact, the instability of the central authority effectually 
prevented the great body of the people from undue oppression. The 
Hindoo social system, as all the world knows, is built up upon a religious 
sanction; and though this sanction was a hindrance to progress, it im- 
parted a marvellous stability to the fabric built upon it. For not only 
was the status of each member in a village community secured to him 
by a right recognized as divine, and, therefore, above the influence of © 
merely human ‘enactments, but all occupations were hereditary, and the 
portion of the produce of the soil which the sovereign could demand from 
his subjects was exactly defined and limited. It was foreign to the genius 
of Islam to reconstruct the order of society in sany country which the 
Faithful had overrun; and in India when a Moslem sovereign seated 
himself upon the throne from which a Hindoo had been expelled, in 
theory at least, he only claimed the right to collect the revenues which 
had been paid to his predecessor. For the collection of these revenues, a 
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State was divided into ¢alooks, or districts, and a talookdar—an officer 
answering in some degree to the lord-lieutenant of an English 
county——was appointed to each district. He was responsible, not only 
for the due collection of the revenue, but for the order and peace of the 
district of which he had been placed in charge. . The soldiers, police, 
and other civil and military functionaries who aided him in the dis- 
charge of his duties, were his retainers, looking to him, and not the 
sovereign, for pay, reward, and promotion. Thus, the talookdars con- 
stituted a feudal nobility which placed very real and effectual limits 
upon the power of the sovereign. But they, in their turn, depended 
upon the population of their districts for the degree of power and 
influence which they could exercise at Court. ~ An extortionate talook- 
dar who tried to obtain from the cultivators and the mercantile classes 
more than they were willing to pay, was speedily compelled to moderate 
his demands by the migration of his subjects to a neighbouring talook, 
where they were certain to receive a cordial welcome. For’ the 
power of a noble increased in proportion to the amount of wealth 
and industry which he could attract into his district. Thus, there was 
in India, in the olden time, a chain of dependence uniting all classes 
together which was an effectual protection to the masses of the people. 
The sovereign depended upon the loyalty of his nobles for the preserva- 
tion of his position and authority; and the nobles, again, depended upon 
the loyalty and prosperity of the mercantile and agricultural classes for 
the preservation of their position and authority, Our English officials, 
at least in recent years, have been led astray upon this subject, because 
they have judged of native rule in an independent native state by what 
they saw of native rule in a protected state. A “ protected state” was a 
state in which the British Government, either in return for a stipulated 
annual payment, or the concession of a certain amount of territory, 
undertook to protect the sovereign from all enemies, internal as well as 
external, refraining at the same time from all interference with the 
internal administration. In such a state, it is obvious that the chain of 
dependence existing in an independent principality had been destroyed. 
Neither nobles nor people were in 8 position to resist the tyranny of a 
sovereign who could call the British army to his aid whenever a revolt 
occurred among his subjects. It was this system of “ protection” 

introduced by ourselves into India, which converted orderly and pros- 
perous native states into scenes of oppression and anarchy, and then the 
anarchy and oppression were set forth as vices inherent in the institu- 
tions of the country, and successfully urged as a pleaefor the subversion 
of these institutions whenever opportunity offered. But it is an error 
to suppose that in an independent natiye state the bulk of the popula- 
tion was otherwise then prosperous and happy. ‘Testimony in proof of 
this I could produce i in abundance if space were at my disposal. As it 
is, I am compelled “to limit myself to a single - illustration, We are 
accustomed to think of the Mahrattas merely as bands of plundering 
horsemen. When the territories of the Mahratta Peshwa became a part 
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of our Indian Empire, there at least we might have expected that, for 
the people, a most beneficent change had been accomplished. Actually, 
in no part.of India is the cultivator such a spectacle of abject poverty . 
and misery as in the Deccan; and yet the following is the testimony of 
Sir John Malcolm to the stato of. this very region while the last of the 
Peshwas still ruled over it :— 


“ Tt has not happened to me ever ‘to: see cotntries better aliaa and more ' 


abounding in all produce of the soil, as well as in commercial wealth, than the 
southern Mahratta eines when I acoompaniéd the present Duke of Wellington 

to that coun ear 1818, T particularly here allude to those large tracts 
near ee i ae Poonah, the capital of the Peshwa, was a very 
wealthy and thriving a town, and there was as much cultivation in the , 
Deocan as it was possible that an arid and unfruitful country could admit.” 


When this part of India came into our posseasion, Mr. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone was so surprised at the prosperity and internal order which 
prevailed——so strikingly in contrast with, the state of things in the pro» 
" vince of Bengal, which had enjoyed the immense advantages of British 
rule for the space of eighty years—that he investigated at considerable 
. length the causes of the difference. He says :— 


“Under a native government, independent of the mutual adaptation of the in- 
stitutions and the people, there is a connected cham throughout society, and a free 
communication between the different parts. Notwithstanding the distinction--ot 
castes, there is no country where men rise with more ease from the lowest rank 
to the highest. The first Nawab of Onde was a petty merchant; the first Peahwa, 
a village accountant; the ancestors of -Holkar were goatherds ; and those of 
. Boindia, slaves. ~All ‘those, and many other instances, took place within the last 

‘century. Promotions from among rar common people, to all the ranks of civil 
and military employment, short of sovereignty, are of daily occurrence under 
native shy and this keeps up the spirit the people, and in that respect, , 

plies the place of popùlar institutions. The free intercourse of 
arm ate 3 also keeps up a sort of circulation and diffusion of such knowledge 
and stich sentiment as exist in the society. Under us, on the contrary, the oom- 
munity is divided into pet sacle distinct and definite bodies, of which one is 
torpid and inactive, while all the power seems concentrated in the other.” 


Now what happened when one of these native principalities was 
incorporated in onr Indian ‘Empire? Buin, utter and complete, fell 
upon all the upper classes ; the stagnation of death upon the lower. We 
broke up the Native Court, and destroyed the establishments of the 
nobility.. 

‘The aristocracy and gentry,” to quote the words of a report of the Punjaub 
Government, ‘‘once accustomed to ‘rule provinces and command armies, found 
themselves on the advent of British rule reduced to nonentity; and in the 
cities, where, perhaps, they had bean accustomed to receive the homage ofthe . 
‘inhabitants as they passed through the streets, they now found themselves passed 
by in silence, if not unfrequently treated by the Government officials with 
contempt. Jt was not because they wers Nope English hci’ cad aerate d 
because.they could not bring themdelwes to adopt lish habits, asd undertake the 
laborious ascent from the lowest step of the oficigh ladder."® 

With-the breaking up of the Court and the establishments of the 

* The ‘which I have italicised is a capital illustration of the selfcomplaisant 
stupidity which has oharacterised our rule in as if it were “an English habit’? 


for men who have ‘‘ruled provinces and oommianded armies” to recommence life, in the 
TRAPA QE sets years, os prirate ecldicm/end otd clerks. 
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nobility, rnin descended upon thousands of citizens who found employ 
by ministering to their wants. Thus, in the province of Ondh, before’ 
its annexation, there were several hundreds of manufacturers of hookah 
snakes, The embroiderers in gold and silver thread were also reckoned 
by hundreds. There were makers of rich dresses, fine turbans, highly 
ornamented shoes, and other subordinate trades. Ruin, swift, sudden, 
and complete, fell upon all these unhappy creatures. Families which 
had subsisted upon pensions granted by the native sovereign found them- 
selves deprived of all means of subsistence, and delicate and high-born 
native ladies, who had never before been outside the zenana, were com- 
pelled to come out under cover of the night and beg for bread in the 
streeta of Lucknow. In short, the annexation of a native State by the 
British Government entailed ruin upon all the court officials, the trading 
Classes in the chief towns, and the retainers of the nobility, and flung 
the entire population upon the soil to wring out a scanty subsistence 
thence. This being done, we set to work, deliberately and of set 
purpose, to exterminate the larger landed proprietors, on the ground 
that they absorbed a portion of the wealth of the soil which might, 
with far greater profit to the State—i.e.,to the highly paid English 
officials—be employed to fill the public coffers. When, if ever, the light 
of truth is permitted to illaminate.the annals of our rule in India, it will 
disclose a story not less disgraceful to the national character than the 
annals of our rule in Ireland, but it will contain no chapter more 
scandalous than that which shall record the extermination of the native 
aristocracy in Bengal, Orissa, Madras, the North-west Provinces, and 
Bombay. In addition to all these evils there was the vile character of the 
subordinate native officials who, under the protection of British bayonets, 
spread like a swarm of locusts over a newly annexed province, bringing 
misery and oppression wherever they appeared. In his “Personal Ad- 
ventures during the Rebellion,’ Mr. Edwardes, a Bengal civilian, de- 
scribes their proceedings in Ondh, as related to him by a native 
gentleman, who had granted him shelter and protection: — 


“ In the conversations I had with Hurdeo Buksh, who is a very superior in- 
telligent man, he has given me to understand that the revenue collectors who were 
introduced in such shoals into Oudh immediately after the annexation, were the 
curse of the country, and, in his plain-spoken phrase, ‘ made our rule to stink in 
the nostrils of the people.’ ... . The native officials they described as regular 
harpies, and a native deputy-collector who had been stationed at Samlee they 
frequently mention to me with expressions of deepest hatred. This fellow, they 
assert, had a pair of slippers of extra mze made on purpose for ‘ shoe-beating’ 
(the most disgraceful punishment that can be inflicted upon % native) in open _ 
court, any one who relied to pay him what he demanded in the way of bribes, 
or to mign any agreements respecting the disposal of their villages or land that he 
chose to fix upon, however unjust or ruinous to their interests those might be. 
Old Kuseuree told me that‘he had paid 1,000 rupees in petitions alone, not one of 
which ever reached the Commissioner, and more than 6,000 rupeea in bribes; 
notwithstanding which he had lost the village farmed by him and his ancestors 
for many years, and had been assessed so highly for those he had Jeft that he had 
only been able to pay his rent the preceding year by the sale of some of his family 
jewels and a mare he highly valued; and this year he said he would no doubt . 
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have been a defaulter and been sold up had not the rebellion fortunately 
occurred,” 

‘Then the administrative machinery of an English Government was - 
- at least three times as costly as that-of a native. If the newly 
annexed province, asin the case of the Deccan, wasa poor one, it was 
- quite incapable of supporting the costly administration which had been 
impoaed upon it, and the population was speedily brought to that state 
of indigence which-has made the Deccan ryot famous all over the world. 
If; like Oudh, the province chanced to be a rich one, its surplus wealth 
was steadily drained away, year after year, to make good the recurring 
deficits in the poorer parts of: India, But the wealth thus diverted, 
being absorbed in paying the salaries of English officials, while it 
impoverished the richer provinces from which it was abstracted, brought 
no benefit at all to the people of the poorer province, for whose advan- 
tage it had been nominally expended. The present condition of India 
is, in fact, a counterpart of the present condition of Ireland, and due to 
a series of like causes. - The poverty of Ireland is due to the destruction - 
of her manufacturing industries, which threw the whole population on 
the land; and to absenteeism, which drew away, year after year, 
fram the island an immense quantity of wealth without making any: 
return. In British Indis, the destruction of the native courts, the 
Truin of the ‘wealthy classes, and -the ‘substitution -in their stead of 
. English officials whose wants are supplied from Europe, have killed the - 
manufacturing industries of India—notably those of cotton and silk— 
‘and, as in Ireland, thrown the whole population upon the land. In 
the place of Irish absenteeism, we. have imposed upon the people 
-of India the most costly government to be found in the world, a foreign 
army of 60,000 men permanently quartered upon the people, and the 
‘frightful burden of what are called the “ Home Charges,” whereby the 
profits of India’s foreign trade are annually intercepted to the extent of 
some twenty millions,-and expended here in London. Thus the im-- 
poverishment of India arises by way of natural consequence, from that _ 
_ derangement of natural economical conditions which our system of govern- 
ing the country has produced. yen if our rule had not been marked 
by the .unwisdom and rapacity which, unhappily, have been ita most 
prominent characteristics, the present outcome would not have been very 
dimimilar. But it has, unquestionably, been accelerated by the manner 
am which both the East India Company and ihe British Government - 
regarded the possession of India. - The early charters granted to the East 
India Company ignore the people of India as completely as if there were 
no such beings in existence. They confine themselves exclusively to setting 
forth. how the surplus revenues are to he disposed of. Thus; the Act of 
1798 provides that a proportion of the estimated durplus of the revenue of 
India shall be appropriated towards the payment pf the national debt “of 
‘England, and another portion of the assumed ‘surplus applied to increase 
the dividends of the proprietors of Kast India stock. The Act of 1818 
provides for.the support of Anglicdn bishops and ‘archdeacons ont of 
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the Indian revenues, and for giving additional allowances to governors 
and other English functionaries, The Act of 1838 adds to the number 
of bishops ‘and arehdeacons, and throws all the debts and liabilities of - 
the East India Company, including an annuity of £660,000 a year to 
the proprietors of that company, upon the revenues of India. This way 
of regarding India was entirely in harmony with the sentiments of the 
Court of Directors. ‘‘The directors,’ says Lord Macaulay, “ never 
enjoined or applauded any crime. Far from it. Whoever examines 
their letters .. .. will find there many just and humane sentiments, 
many excellent precepts ; in short, an admirable code of political ethics. 
But every exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand for money. 
‘Govern leniently, and send more money; practise strict justice and 
moderation towards neighbouring powers, and send more money.’ 
. .. » Now these instructions being interpreted, mean simply: ‘ Be the 
father and the oppressor of the people ; be just and unjust, moderate and 
rapacious,’ .. . . To enjoin honesty, and to insist on having what could 
not be honestly got was the constant practice of the Company.” No 
matter how depleted the Indian Treasuries might be, no matter how 
urgent the wants of India, the first applicants which had to be satisfied 
were the horse-leeches who clamoured continually “‘ Give, give,” from 
their offices in Leadenhall-street. There is an example of the kind of 
pressure which was applied to Governor-General after Governor-General 
in the “ Private Diary” of Lord Moira. He landed in Calcutta in the 
year 1814, at a most critical period. The British Possessions were 
girdled on all sides with native states with which war was imminent. In 
order to meet the demands for money from London, the forces of the 
Company had been so reduced in strength that they could not so much 
as make a show of defending the frontiers of our Empire. The Treasury 
was all but empty, having been drained by the exactions of the English 
Government, which had imposed upon the opulent Indian ryot the 
entire cost of a Persian embassy, and compelled him, further, to defray 
the charges incurred in the conquest and maintenance of the island of 
Java. Under these circumstances, what was Lord Moira’s first care on 
assuming charge of the Government of India? I state it in his own 
words, “ The directors were so urgent with me to send home treasure 
that I overcame the reluctance of my colleagues, and we remitted gold 
pagodas to the amount estimated by ordinary exchange of £800,000. 
- Should the price of gold in England be still what it was when-I left 

Europe, this bullion will be sold by the directors for not less than 
£450,000. We have, however, in consequence been*on the brink of 
great distress.” : 

` Tbis regarding of India as an estate, the first requisite of which 
was that it should yiéld a profit to its English possessors, has worked. 
most disastrously on, both the spirit and practice of our Government. 
All our rules and regulations have been framed with a single eye 
to the punctual collection of the revenue, and, in entire consistency 
with this aim, the interests and rights of all classes have been sacri- 
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ficed in favour of that one ‘class which, in each province, actually 
paid the revenue into the treasury. In the North-west Provinces ‘this 
class has been that of the money-lenders; in the Lower’ Provinces, 
that of the xemindars. I will take the latter class, and show, briefly, 
with what monstrous inequality our laws have been made to work 
m their favour. According to the original provisions of Lord Corn- 
wallis’s Permanent Settlement, it, was laid down that the ryots might 
appeal to the civil courts against undue enhancement of their rents on 
the part of the semindars. The semindars complained; -not unfairly, 


‘against this provision. ‘They showed that, owing to the scarcity and - 


inefficiency of our courts, an appeal against enhancement of rent was 
not decidéd for years, and thet meanwhile, being unable to get-their 
renta from their ryots, they were unable to pay the Government revenue, 
and were liable to be sold up as defaulters. The obviows remedy was 
to increase the number and efficiency of the courts, but as this remedy 
would have been costly, and so tend to diminish the-home remittances; ` 
the Government adopted the leas costly, and (from the revenue collector's 
point of view) equally efficient alternative of making the ‘ryot an outlaw 
in his own country. A series of enactments were passed, which autho- 
rized the semimdar whose renta had fallen into arrears to attach the 
crops and personal property | of his tenants, and sell them to the highest: 
bidder. The police were further empowered to break into their houses, 
by violence if necessary, and carry off all ‘distrainable property. And 


. if all this did not mffice, the tenant could be seized and thrown into 


prison. If any cultivator felt himself to be aggrieved by this mild and 
considerate procedure, the Government of India graciously allowed him to 
lodge a complaint in the civil courts, but, fearful lest he should indulge 
in this privilege to excess, it further enacted, “ That if any ryot should . 
wantonly, and without due cause, summon or cause to be summoned 
before the courts of justice the chief or subordinate officers of the 
xemindars employed in collecting the rents, as witnesses, he should be 
liable to an action for damages with costs; and that all ryots who should 


prefer litigious or groundless complaints against their zemindar should 


be punished with fine and imprisonment,” Thus, in the interests of the 
revenue collections, were the ryots of Bengal deliberately shut out 


-from the protection of the law, and handed over to the semiridars to be 


rack-rented and illegally cessed ad libitum. 

But however merciless a landlord the xemindar has proved himself to 
be, he has-been outdone by the Government of India when acting in 
the same capacify. -The peasantry of Bengal proper, despite of the 
powers conceded to the xemindnr, are, on the whole, in a more prosperous 
condition than the peasantry in any other part of India. And this is 


owing to the fact that there 1 is no rack-renter so “merciless as a “ crack 


collector.” -In former years, when “ the constant practice of the Company 


-was to enjoin honesty, and to insist on having what could not be honestly 


got,” the royal road to promotion in the service was to achieve a reputa- 


tion as a “ crack collector.” A collector ‘of this description -was,a man 
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who succeeded in screwing out a larger revenue from the district under’ 
his control than an ordinary collector could. 

“ A man,” says Mr. Shore, in his “ Notes upon India,” “might become a ‘ first- 
rate collector’ and yet be extremely ignorant of the country and the people. 
Indeed, in charity it is to be hoped that this is generally the case; for any one 
who was really acquainted with the state of affairs, and the deplorable poverty 
and wretohedness which exists, must have a heart steeled against the common 
feelings of humanity, and ready to execute the most severe and oppressive mea- 
sures, to entitle him to such an appellation... ... One of this description of 
officers has been heard to boast that he would make such a settlement as no one 
else ever did or would do again. He did as he said, but forgot that it would be 
one the rents of which no one would ever be able to realize, as the result proved. 
The discredit of being unable to collect the Government revenue he calculated 
would fall upon his successor, .... Another declared that if the people would 
not consent to pay the rent he demanded, he would make the province a graning 
ground sooner than allow them to cultivate their own lands ata lower rent. It 
is, indeed, the constant boast of theae officers how much they have raised the 
Tevente—that is, extorted from the people. To show the little regard for the 
people which the being engaged in such proceedings engenders, and the pitch to 
which their anger can be carried at any ition to their will, the following may 
be mentioned, A. collector was heard to that, under cover of some regu- 
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lation, he had caused a fine mango-grove to be cut down out of eet because 
the proprietor had quarrelled with his servants about the sale of some firewood.” 


This was written some forty years ago. But a bureaucracy seldom 
emancipates itself from the traditions and ancient practices of the service, 
and the “ crack collector” is as flourishing an institution at the present 
day as when Mr. Shore wrote. It was only the other day—1877—78— 
that, stimulated and spurred on by the Government of India, Sir George 
Cowper, the’ Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Provinces, in the 
midst of a dearth which carried off more than a million of human beings, 
wrong the fall amount of the land revenue from his dying, famine- 
stricken subjects. At the very same time, Sir Richard Temple, on the 
Bombay side, emulated the achievements of his colleague of the North- 
west. The native officials entered the huts of the starving ryots, and 
sold up everything they and their families were possessed of—down 
even to their few cooking utensils. And when this did not suffice, their 
land was put up to auction, and as there were and could be no purchasers, 
lots were knocked down to Government for a few annas, averaging in 
English money from fourpence to sixpence. So far from the introduc- 
tion of British rule into India having given fixity and security to 
landed property, estates are perpetually changing hands. The official 
reason assigned for this is the improvidence and extravagance of the 
hereditary proprietors of the land. Actually, however, the‘rapid reduction 
of the old land-owning proprietors into poverty-stricken tenants-at-will 
is due to no more occult cause than rack¢renting on the part of the ~ 
British Government. For British rule in India is, at bottom, little 
more than a scramble for increased allowances among the English officials 
who are carrying it on. Of these officials if is safe to assert that 
there is not one who has chosen an Indian career from any motive 
other than that of earning a livelihood; while, with very few excep- 
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live on, and then leave the country altogether. Now, out of every 
rupee expended by the Government of India, ostensibly, of course, 
for the benefit df its subjects, at least one half is absorbed by the 
English officials. The consequence is that the pressure for money 
which is brought to bear upon thé Government | can with difficulty be - 
realized in this country. Influential officials all over the Empire are. ` 
perpetually concocting schemes for the improvement of the country, ` 
the only certain element- in which is the immediate benefit they -will - 
confer upon sundry English gentlemen thirsting for well-paid appoint- 
ments, If promotion be at all slack in any branch of the services, - 
instantly from the quarter affected there rises a clamour as if a large 
number of people were being flayed alive, Thus the Government is 
always in want of money to silence the clamours of those who are in 
haste to make their fortunes; and our tax collectors and revenue 
officials still, as of yore, know that he is accounted the best officer 
who causes the most money to flow into the Imperial Exchequer. In - 
these days of. greater publicity. they do not goto work after the 
coarse fashion described by Mr. Shore, but the ultimate result is very 
much the same. “Settlement officers,” writes Mr. Connell, in his 
admirable book on our “Land Revenue Policy in Northern India”—a 
work as entertaining almost as it is suggestive and foll of instruction— 
“in the height of their xeal, pear with prophetic vision into the misty future, 
and they fix an assessment ‘admittedly at the time above half-ameta,.on the 
assumption that after a certain period the rental of the village will, from some 
undefined cause, increase to double the ma tax (the official theory-being that the 
Government share is half the rental). speculate’ that jungle land will be 
brought under oultivation ; that a ie soor offer more abundant facilities 
for Irrigation; that a railway or metalled road will give en easier and cheaper 
access to neighbouring markets; that prites will rise; that tenants will increase 
and multiply; that the rents are abnormally and absurdly low; that the land 
abould pay much more; that the rents could eamly be enhancéd if the landowners 
would only properly exert themselves ; and m this pleasant belief they at once raise 
the Government demand to a rate admittedly far above the existing rental, and 
this largely increased tax the landowners are at once politely admonished topay. Can 
there be a moré sutcidal or more, grossly wajusi system of taxation than this P” 
There is, in short, a“direct antagoniam of pecuniary interest between 
the ruling bureaucracy and the people of India, which has been the 
catse of immeasurable suffering and wrong to the latter. All that is 
saved to the people of India is so. much lost to the bureaucracy which 
rules, , and, in like manner, all that is taken from the people of India 
aids in the enrtchment of the British bureaucracy. In this fact is the 
explanation of the awful and almost incredible poverty, of at least 
nineteen-twentieths of the population of India. For upwards of a 
century they have been. ruthlessly “ exploited” for the benefit of a race’ 
of aliens from a distant land, and never were they more effectually 
- exploited” than-at the present moment. For our modern “ exploita- 
_ tion” may be compared to Satan transformed into an angel of. light the 
better to deceive the unwary. We do not now sanction an “Up- 
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country Investment,” nor do -we allow our Viceroys to remit gold 
bullion for the private advantage of the Indian Secretary of State. 
We seem to offer a guid pro quo in the shape of some public .work—a 
railway, a canal, a bridge, or something of that kind; but examination 
shows that in every case the value received by the people of India 
represents about a fourth or a fifth part of the value that has been 
taken away from them. And therefore it is that we find Major 
Baring, in his last Budget statement, estimating the average income 
of a native of India at the gigantic sum of about forty shillings 
a year. This, however, is declared by a far better authority than 
Major Baring to be greatly in excess of the fact. Almost the only 
Englishmen in India who really know anything of the condition of the 
common people are missionaries, who, during the winter months, pass 
from village to village, preaching the Gospel. These are the only 
representatives of the dominant race who come among the people 
desiring to give them something, and having no wish either to police or 
to exploit them. Therefore it is that a missionary of the right sort 
can cause the heart of a native to reveal its thoughts and opinions in a 
manner of which no other Englishman possesses the secret. And one 
of these, commenting on Major Baring’s estimate of the average income 
of the people of India, recounts his own experience as follows :— 

“ Some years ago we made careful inquiries in a thriving village in Rohilkund, 
living in the village itself for some time, and the conclusion we reached was that 
the average monthly income of the non-culitvators was less than a rupee for cach 
person (16, about 1s. 8d. in English money). In some families it did not 
exceed eight annas (10d.). In other more remote villages the state of the case 
is often worse than this, The people barely manage to live, and the struggle 
is not for comforts or competency, but for life, Even in the towns and cities, 
families of from five to eight persons can be found living on an income of 
four rupees a month. ... . In the country the women gather various kinds of 
‘greens’ from the fields, which they add to the scanty store of rica or meal which 
they are able to buy, and this with a chili or two makes up the bill-of-fare. But 
in mauy familes, the frugal repast is rarely sufficient to satisfy fully the appetites 
of the children, and the rule is to divide the food in equal portions, and teach all 
to be content with leas than a single meal... .. We were once preaching in the 
bazaar of Sambhal, when a poor man, half-clad, and shivering in the keen air of 
& winter evening, squatted down near by, and began to bargain for an evening 
meal, He wished to buy rice, salt, and two chilies, If he took the two condi- 
ments he could not get more than half enough rice for a full meal, and it was 
extremely pitiful to see the poor wretch trying to adjust the acoount in sucha 
way as to be able to get a little grain of with his rice ahd chiliea.” 


Although India has now been in the enjoyment of “ the incalculable 
blessings of British rule ” for more than a century, and although seven 
millions of the costs of that rule are annually contributed by the 
Chinese, our paternal and beneficent Government would sink into 
utter bankruptcy if ib did not impose a tax upon this poor wretch’s 
“little grain of salt,” about a thousand times in excess of its cost 
price. If, in the fac’ of such a fact as this, any sane person can con- 
tinue to believe in the excellence and the succeas of British rule in 
India, neither would he be persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
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Now, unless we are resolved to pursue the present pated until India 
has been literally bled to_death, it is absolutely necessary to give to the 
' natives some control over the- vast expenditure which they are expected 
to‘defray. -For there will never be any effective check upon this expendi- 
ture until the natives are entrusted with a veto upon it; and such e veto 
they can never get unless we are propared to grant Representative ' 
Government. At the same time it is obvious that a single representative 
chamber in a continent containing two hundred millions of human beings 
would be absurd and impracticable. The essential pre-condition, pe 
fore, of Representative Government in Indis is the dissolution of the 
artificial nuity which we have imposed upon the continent, and its 
division into seven-or eight provinces, each witha government of its 
‘own. ‘This is Mr. Bright’s well-known scheme, and I believe that the 
more it is pondered upon the more clearly it will’ be seen to have been 
--suggested by true political genius and foresight. The “Supreme - 
Government,” as the Viceroy and his Members of Council are-col- — 
lectively designated, is probably the most costly, cumbersome,’ and 
useless pageant to be found in the world. Together with its secre- 
taries, its departments, ita migrations from Calcutta to Simla, and . 
from Simla to Calcutta, its regal progresses over its dominions, the 
delays im the despatch of business which ‘its existence occasions, the 
vast amount of unnecessary’ correspondence which it entails, the 
Supreme Government of India cannot: cost the Indian.taxpayer a less 
‘sam than two millions annually, and in return for this it is impossible 
to see what useful or ornamental function it is fitted to discharge. It 
is the surviving relic of a political situation which has-long passed away. 

_ At-the beginning of the present sentury, when the “ Supreme-Govern- 
ment” was first constituted, the British possessions in India were tracts 
of country divided from each other by powerfal and frequently hostile 
native states, England was distant a six months’ voyage ; and in-the 
event of a sudden emergency--arising, instructions could not be received 
from home under a year. In circumstances such as these, it was — 
obviously of the first. importance that a single functionary should hold 
supreme power upon the «spot, to give concentration and unity of: 
lirection to British policy. ‘The conditions are now wholly changed, 
The independent native states have been either destroyed, or so largely 
curtailed in extent that-no aggressive action is to be apprehended 
from them. London, instead of being six months distant, can be 
‘communicated with in as many hours from any part of India r and all 
` the provinces of our Empire are knit together by the telegraph, and, to 
a considerable extent, by railway. The need, therefore, of a strong 
central government to give unity of direction to military operations’ no 
longer exists, ,and if the Indian Supreme Government as it exista at 
présent be defensible at all, it must be as a law-making or as a financial 
agency. Foór,. clearly, it can-exercise no superintendence -over the 
-details of the administration in the different provinces. 
| First, then, what profit is there to India from the existence of this most 
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costly machinery for the making oflaws? None that I can discover, The 
Governor-General and his Council are mostly engaged in the preparation 
of enactments having only a limited application—a Bengal Rent Bill, a 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Bill, a Central Provinces Tenant-Right 
Bill, a Panjab Canal Bill. It is not contended that for the passing of 
such Bills the Governor-General and his Council are in possession of any 
information except what is supplied to them by the authorities in that 
part of India for which they are legislating. All such Bills are, in fact, 
drafted by the provincial governzhents whose territories they affect, and 
the Supreme Government would not venture to force upon a province 
legislation of which the actual rnler of the province disapproved, 
Legislatively, therefore, the Supreme Government is a superfluity. If 
in regard to laws it were to override the wishes of the Provincial 
Governments it would become a dangerous superfluity ; if it simply waits 
upon their initiative and, gives effect to their wishes, it sinks into what 
it is, a costly and cumbersome superfluity. 

Can a better case be made out for the Supreme Government when 
considered as a Financial agency r-— 

“Under the present )’ says. Mr. Caird, “the whole of the provincial 
revenues are swept into the Imperial treasury, and doled out again according to 
the views of the body of distinguished men who constitute the Government of 
India, who are far from, and necessarily unacquainted with, local peculiarities and 
requirements. They live at as great a distance from most of the provinces, as if 
the government of this country, the regulation of its railways and public works, 
and the disposal of its finances, were directed by a committee of eminent foreigners 
sitting at Rome or Madrid. Their idea of financial responsibility would appear 
to be that the provinces should pay into their central exchequer all revenues 
derived from the land, excise, and customs, and be content, for the wants of the 
provinces, with such grants as the authorities at Simla oan spare, raising by local 
taxation whatever more may be required.” 

This description, however, by no means exhausts the absurdity and 
injustice of the present system. Mr. Grant Duff, some months ago, 
observed, in the course of a public address, that “ Madras has long 
been able*to pour year by year vast sums into the Imperial treasury, 
but she is not equally fortunate in receiving what she wants for her own 
needs.” ‘This is only too true. Onur centralized system of finance acts 
upon our Indian provinces exactly as if they paid tribute to a foreign 
power. The amount which each has to pay into the central treasury is not 
regulated according either to area or population, but simply represents 
the whole amount of revenue which can be extracted from the people. 
And the inequalities are almost incredible. For instance, Bengal 
proper, with a population in round numbers of sixty-nine millions, and 
a cultivated area of fifty-four million acres, pays into the Imperial 
treasury land revenue to the amount of £8,668,000. Madras, with a 
population of only thérty-one millions—leas than half that of Bengal 
—and a cultivated area of thirty-two million, acres, pays land revenue 
to the amount of £8,296,000, or. only £367,000 less than Bengal. 
Again, Bombay has a cultivated area only half as large as that of 
' Bengal, and much of this consisting of arid’ and barren- soil; ` the l 
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population is computed to be only fourteen millions; nevertheless, the 
land revenue taken from these fourteen millions—a little more than 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of Bengal proper—and swept into the 
Imperial exchequer, amounts to £8,844,000. Thus, while the area of 
Bengal proper equals that of Bombay and Madras combined, and her 
population is more than a third larger, the amount of land revenue 
paid into the Imperial treasury by Madras and Bombay is nearly 
double the amount levied upon Bengal. 

It is characteristic of the sagacity which inspires the Indian Govern- 
ment that, in its reply to Mr. Caird, it actually advances this inequality in 
the incidence of taxation as a conclusive argument in favour of preserving 
the present centralized form of government. “The financial arrange- 
ments,” it says, “ of India, must be directed by some central authority ; 
for some provinces are rich, and yield a large surplus, while others are. 
poor, and cannot pay their way.” ‘To the uninspired mind it would 
seem more in accordance with both reason and justice that in those 
“poor provinces which cannot pay their way,’ the expenditure should ’ 
bé reduced until they can pay their way; but the enlightened Indian 
Government prefers the devjce of impoverishing Peter in order to liqui- 
date the debts incurred by Paul. Acting upon this simple maxim it 
has drawn away from Onudh— a rich province, which yields a large sur- 
plus” — the sum of £900,000 annually since the suppressionof the Mutiny, 
and the consequence is, that in the year 1882, the Deccan ryot, when ~ 
contrasted with the peasants of this surplus-yielding province, shows 
like a prosperous, well-to-do, well-fed agriculturist. Assuming now, 
that the Supreme Government had been abolished, not only would 
India be at once relieved from the heavy cost of its maintenance—not 
only would an immense amount of useless paper work come to an end, 
but the various provincial governments would be able to apply the whole 
of their resources to their own needs. The Madras peasant would no 
longer be taxed for the construction of a railway in the Punjab; and 
the Punjabee would no longer have to curtail his consumption of the 
barest necessities of life because there had been a scarcity-of rain in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. Each provmeial government, for 
the first time in the history of British rule in India, would know whether 
or not it was in a solvent condition, and would be in a position to 
-modify the incidence of taxation according to its own special needs and 
requirements, 

But a large measure of decéntralization such as this, if unaccompanied 
by any change “in the present arbitrary mode of government, would 
not be, on the whole, an advantage to the people of India. At 
present the sole check on the despotism of the British Government is 
the fitful control exercised by the House of Commons. ‘This control 
is most effective in matters financial, Culpably ipdifferent as the House 
and the nation are to their Indian responsibilities, they make at least 
the pretence of taking an interest in the Indian Budget; and the 
' Indian Finance Minister knows that he cannot travel out of a certain 
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beaten track without being called to account. But when India was 
broken up into eight or nine separate governments there would be the 
same number of Indian budgets annually; and to suppose that the 
House of Commons could exhibit even a semblance of interest in 
ning Indian budgets is manifestly absurd. Each provincial governor 
would, in consequence, become a despot in his own territories, compared 
with whom the Viceroy would be a mild and constitutional ruler. To 
obviate this it would be necessary to give to each provincial govern- 
ment some sort of representative council, having a voice in all legisla- 
tion, and a veto upon expenditure. In Bengal proper and in Bombay 
(not having been in Madras I am not in a position to speak regarding that 
Presidency)—the most advanced and enlightened portions of our Indian 
Empire—this council or assembly might with safety be composed of 
members elected by the people of the Premdency. The North-west 
and the Punjab are not sufficiently advanced for such a revolution in the 
constitution of the Government. But in both of these Provinces the 
governor might with great advantage be assisted by a council of native 
gentlemen, chosen by himself, and holding their appointments for a 
fixed term of years. The arguments that will be urged against the 
above suggestions may be classed under the following heads:—-l. There 
are no natives to be found in India who would make use of such powers 
with reason and judgment; 2. That so large a measure of popular 
freedom would endanger the stability of British rule; 8. That it is 
wiser and safer to proceed as Lord Ripon is now attempting to do, and 
develop local self-government as a foundation and preparation for 
representative institutions hereafter. The last is the most specious of 
these arguments, and it will impose upon many; but it is contrary alike 
to reason and to historic precedent to imagine that local independence 
can co-exist with despotic government. The measure of authority 
possessed by the local representatives of the people will always be in 
proportion to the measure of authority posseased by the people in the 
ultimate seat of power. Here in England, municipal institutions con- 
tinued to be a mere sham and imposture until the Reform Bill of 1882 
made the people of England masters in their own house. And what 
degree of self-government existed or was possible in France during the 
late imperial usurpation? Lord Ripon doubtless cherishes the hope 
that, by his plan for the extension of local self-government in India, he 
is paving the way for representative government at some future time; 
but, actually, he has adopted a policy that will impede it. The collector or 
magistrate of one of our Indian districts answers exactl} to the prefect 
of Imperial France. He is the representative or executive agent of the 
supreme authority, and all municipal or other institutions existing in 
his district must be.expressions of his will, or accept annihilation. 
There is no escape from this alternative. For suppose the elected 
members of a municipality dissent from the opinions of the magistrate 
cegarding any important matter whatever, there is at once a conflict, not 
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between the municipality and the magistrate, but between the represen 
tatives of the people and the supreme authority as embodied in the magis- 
trate. In sucha case governors such as we have in India—at once timo— 


rous and overbearing——will always support the magistrate, right or wrong. _ 


The natives understand this so well that no self-respecting or independent. 
man. will allow himself to be placed in nomination for a seat on one or 


these local boards, The people, when they perceive this, will cease to 


feel any interest in the constitution, or even the existence of the boards ; 
the only personages who. will make their appearance upon them will be- 
such as hope to obtain some advantage for themselves by prompt and 
complaisant acquiescence in the mandates of the omnipotent collector, 
and thus the boards will be used as a most powerful argument against 
the concession of representative institutions, and’a proof that the~people 
desire no such concession. Ak to the lack of natives fit to carry on the 
work of representatives in a popular chamber, this has always. been the 


ples of the despot in favour of maintaming hisown exclusive system. It - 


is a plea, however, the emptiness of which has been disclosed by experience 
again and again; and never, perhaps, ao strikingly as in the case of 
our own Reform Bill of 1882. But we have no occasion to go so far 
back as.the Reform Bill of 1882, for an illustration to disprove the 
value of this argument. When Midhat Pasha, a few years ago, caused 
a Representative Assembly to meet in Constantinople, he collected his 
materials from as unpromising a field as could well be imagined ; but 
there can be no question that these same representatives would, had they 
been allowed to remain in existence, very speedily have effected wide. 
and great improvements in, the administration of the Ottoman Empire. 

They understood very well the evils which afflicted them, and also their 
cause. Both Bombay and Bengal proper contain numbers of educated 


and ‘enlightened native gentlemen, who wish nothing less than the over- ` 


throw of the British Government, and whose knowledge: of the needs 
and wishes of their fellow-subjects must of necessity be more profound, 


- accurate, and thorough than that of our English officials. But under 


` 


the present despotic system we cannot derive the smallest asistance 
from the advice and suggestions of such men. We try to rule India as 


if no such men were in existence, and the natural result is that our rule ' 


is a miserable failure. I do not mean to say that the first chamber- 
elected by popular suffrage in Bombay or Bengal proper would imme- 
diately rise to the level of its new duties. It would probably do many 
absurd and unwise things; but the Government of India, without the- 


aid of a populår chamber, also does a great, number of absurd and 


unwise things: for example, it spends twenty millions of money im 
hunting the hills of Afghanistan for a “scientific frontier;” and a 


— 


capacity for the conduct of representative government can never be ` 


developed except by the practice of i, If the people of India are unfit | 


for representative institutions now, it ‘is absolutely certain that another 
century under an alien dexpotiem, auras no mee than to 
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make them still more unfit. The transition must be effected at some 
time, and while delay can only make that transition more difficult, our 
administration is breaking down in every direction from the want of any _ 
machinery for ascartaining the currents of native feeling, or the veritable 
effects of such laws as we do enact, All information on these essential 
matters reaches us through channels which make the (so-called) in- 
telligence misleading and dangerous in the highest degree; and there 
is no way in which we can become aware of the genuine spontaneous 
character of native opinion except through the agency of representa- 
tive institutions. With regard to the argument that such institutions 
will shake the stability of British power in India, the answer is 
that it ià quite impossible to conceive of any power being more 
insecure than ours in India is at present, if it is to be judged by 
the conduct of Indian ‘(experts.’” They are unanimous on one 
point, and that is that, thengh they and the members of the Indian 
services generally are men who combine the wisdom of Solomon with 
the rectitude of Aristides, these rare and remarkable attributes have 
axcited in the people of India a feeling of aversion to British supremacy 
so emphatic, that no progressive or aggressive Power can be allowed, 
with safety, to approach y“thin one thousand miles of the frontiers of 
our empire. ‘This aversion is, I maintain, the natural consequence of 
the degrading political ostracism to which we have sentenced our Indian 
subjects. They find themselves, owing to British domination in India, 
strangers and outcasts in the land which gave them birth—without one 
civil or political privilege which they can claim as aright. It fits in 
with our indolence and our insular vanity to believe that we are con- 
ferring “ incalculable blessings’ upon’ India when we appoint a certain 
number of quite commonplace Englishmen to be irresponsible despots 
over her, but the people of India do not regard the matter in this way. 
They know by experience the sort of rule that is carried on by these 
despots, and that the blessings of it are only “incalculable” in the 
sense that, being a minus quantity, there is nothing to calculate. If, 
then, we are honestly desirous to change aversion into loyalty—if we 
desire to win the hearts of our Indian subjects, and not merely to 
police and exploit them—we must exercise the courage of our convic- 
tions. We must treat them as men, and not as creatures stamped 
at their birth with some radical inferiority to ourselves. Our rule in 
India hitherto has been a failure, and it deserved to be such, because 
the principles on which it has been conducted have begn in defiance 
of all those which have raised Great Britain to her present eminence 
among the nations. In India, no more than in England, is it possible 
for either rulers or subjects to flourish in the unhealthy and relaxing: 
atmosphere of despotism. ; 
° Rosset D. OsBORN. 
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JOTTINGS IN AUVERGNE 


E have had another opportunity of studying peasant properties 
in France for a month in a fresh district. Royat is a watering- 
place which has lately sprung into favour; it has hardly yet indeed 
attained its majority. Five-and-twenty years ago a curé remarked that in 
winter the snow always melted at a particular spot; a hole was dug, and the . 
hot water bubbled up from the old volcanic communications in the heart, 
of the earth, which once raised the line of sugar-loaf hills, the now extinct 
craters of the Puy-de-Dôme and its neighbours, and poured forth the 
streams of lava which still can be distinctly traced along their sides. 
The waters were known to the Romans, who, with the wonderful 
instinct which detected everything of value or interest in a new pro- 
vince, had made their stone “ piscines,” and used the spring for their 
warm baths, traces of which were disinterred when the “ source” was 
rediscovered. | 
.- We crossed France by the Lyons railroad, passing forests of shabby 
_ stunted wood in very sterile soil, tracts of sandy or chalky land; with 
withered crops of potatoes, atunted maise, corn just reaped, and often 
barren hills and commons of which hardly any use was made, where in 
England hundreds of sheep would have found a living. Here, three or 
four together, with a boy to look after them, or. (in two cases only) 
twenty or thirty, with a wretched bergère, were all that we saw. - 

That the climate allowed peaches to ripen on standards was evident 
near the towns, but the present cultivators were too down-trodden to 
grow even an apple-tree. At last we reached the plains of the 
Limagne, and matters improved. We passed through Clermont—« 


. dark dirty town, crowned with its beautiful cathedral built of black 


lava, set high on a little hill, and the great lamdmark far and near. 
Royat is only a mile away—a mere settlement of ‘hotels, which are 
perched on the side of a narrow gorge, with the hot water bubbling up ' 
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at the foot.’ Each house seems intent on climbing as it were on the 
shoulders of the one below, and for each a perch is cut in the solid 
mountain side higher than the last. “ Cet emplacement pour maison à 
vendre” was inscribed on a wall of rock seventy or eighty feet high, 
with a morsel of vineyard at the top, the whole of which would have to 
be removed bodily before any dwelling-could be built there. 

We found a resting-place fortunately on the hog’s back above the 
steaming close garden of the établissement, with a grand view of the 
cathedral, in its subject plain, but sadly masked by the lodging-houses 
growing up in every direction, The whole place exists only as an 
attendant on the bathers and spa-drinkers,—an assemblage of hotels, 
flies, booths, sedan-chair porters, fruit and flower women, donkeys ; all 
collected for a season which lasts only about three months, after 
which everything is closed, and subsides into solitude, silence, and 
snow, described by the few residents as comme la mort. A band 
played.in the garden to encourage us in our duty; and on Sundays a 
very mingled company came up from Clermont to listen. Squat, ugly, 
comfortable-looking bourgeois, dressed in hideous garments—“ high 
fashion,” in large dergére hats, with a whole panache of feathers, or 
seven or eight red roses ag big as saucers, and a simpering, conquering 
look under them inexpressibly comical: “ Look at me, and learn; I 
am the pink of thé fashion.” The gowns were of great-patterned tartans 
in red, yellow, and blue squares. French taste in dress is confined 
absolutely to Paris. 

The tops of the houses belonging to the hotel below made a terrace 
for our apartments above, looking over the little gorge to the mountain 
beyond, seamed and scored with vineyards up to the bare rock ; the 
common salon opened on this, but asthe Frenchwomen would not allow 
a chink to be opened on the closest day, and, if the English surreptitiously 
' let in a little air, rushed up and closed the window violently in their very 
faces, the room was hardly habitable. 

We drove up the side of the volcano of Gravenoire, with peeps of the 
Puy-de-Dôme, the great pride of the district ; it is almost conical, one 
side quite inaccessible, and at the top are the remains of a temple of 
Mercury, with great flights of steps ascending at right angles,—a most 
striking place of worship of the “ herald god new lighted on this heaven- 
kissing hill,” as his votaries would feel when they ascended the mountain. 
` It has only lately been discovered, and a number of curious little images 
and tiles and pottery have been dug up in the excavations which ee 
still being carried on. 

We tamed down a twisting sandy lane among the vineyards in search 
of villages. Here and there was a tiny wood of old chestnuts, rows of 
great walnuts in full “bearing; scraps of ground with hay or corn, 
minute beyond conception, lay in the midst of the vines ; the morcellement 
was greater than even at Aix-les-Bains. A bit fifty yards by thirty looked 
quite large. IfI asked the value of the land they laughed at the 
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notion of a hectare (24 acres); they bought it, ‘diay paid, by the toise, 
six feet square—or s hundred toises, a quartonay ; a little bit here, a 
little bit there, very often at an hour’s distance from each other, as they 
could get it. “Oh, no, not lying together; nobody had land lying 
together |” Ispoke to a bettermost sort of a’ man who supplied the 
hotels with wine. He had ten' acres, quite an estate—400 dres—all 
scattered up and down, just like the rest. A large piece together did 
not exist. I asked why they did not buy up or exchange so as to 
have their property under their hands, It was quite impossible ; there 
is the greatest jealousy of each other, no one can bear his neighbour to 
be better off than himself. I heard of running up the price at an auction 
from sheer spite to twenty francs the fotse. The fortunate buyer paid £20 
for his scrap, for which he might get in a’ good year a pretty good per- 
centage ; in the last six years he would have had next to nothing. Last 
year the hail destroyed every grape on it—-vine culture is the most - 
gambling of crops. Our boy driver took our crazy carriage up and down 
' the twisting tracks among thevineyards, which thrive in this black volcanic 
sand. The grapes were in very bad condition ; the wet and-the sunlogs 
summer had brought on the oidium, and it was melancholy to see the 
bunches dropping away black and mouldy, or with little berries not larger ` 
' than peas. A month of fine weather was required to ripen what was left, 
which, poor people! this autumn never gave them. We found one old 
woman cutting wretched stuff for her cow on a scrap of green among the 
vines; a young one gathermg weeds by the road-mde, thorns, thistle, 
&c., for hers. The milch cows do all the cart work, dragging manure,, 
&c.; they lead a hard life, like the women, everywhere. An old woman 
was reaping, a young man acting chambermaid at “The men do 
the light work themselves and leave the heavy to their wives,” said J, 
Wo reached the village of Beatséjour at last, built in such a hole on the 
hill-side, that until we were close upon it, there was not so much as the 
top of the church tower to be seen. An impossibly barbarous place, 
the houses dropped about as animals or children might have done, built 
of black dismal stone, in the narrowest of alleys, twisting to and fro and 
without the smallest plan, no place where two carts could pass., We 
had to make the circuit of the whole village, as it was impossible to 
tum anywhere, even before the church, ending ‘by the steepest of 
pitches asa wind up. Heaps of manure lay in the streets; dark, 
dirty, miserable, cowsheds with muddy yards alternating with houses. 
A pleasant-looking woman, who had been for twenty years chambermaid 
at one of the hotels, showed: as her house, part of one which had once 
been good in the old days before subdivision; she was preparing hemp 
which the fisserand would weave into a coarse cloth. She said that the 
- mow lay thick on the ground from November fill March, and they did 
not leave their houses much then. They never bought fuel, they burnt ' 
the vine-shoots, and picked up any bits they could find. “ But you must 
suffer from cold ?” “Oh, no, because we go‘ into the, stables with the 
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cows,” she gaid with great gusto. “Il y a JA une si douce chaleur, it 
is so pleasant that one can’t help nodding with sleep; the roof is 
boarded, and there is a little window, and when one comes out into the 
open air there is. such a steam and it is like an oven,” she ended with 
pride and enthusiasm. 

Then she talked of her two children: “ Mais les enfans d’aujourd’hui 
‘ca ne veut pas obéir, ca veut faire à son sou comme ils veulent, ils 
wont pas de foi non plus, pas comme de nos jours ;” the golden age lies 
always behind the old. 

In another house there was no window whatever,—only two panes, 
which did not open, over the doorway,—and no light or air unless the 
door was ajar. No shelf, press, or cupboard was to be seen, and on` 
the floor lay onions, dirty clothes, bread, sticks, and the indescribable 
remnants of never-stirred rubbish. One could not say the floor was 
“dirty as the ground,” because out-of-doors the pure rain fell and 
-cleared away the filth, whereas within no water was ever used by human 
hands, or indeed could be, unless the whole house had been turned out- 
of-doors. ‘ Where do you sleep?’ said I. “Oh,up there.” There 
was no stair or opening of any kind. “ But how do you get to it?” 
By the street.” She led the way up a steep path to the road above, 
by which we reached the higher level, where the bedroom opened. 
True, they must pass to bed through the cold and wet, but then they 
' spared themselves the expense of a stair. The pleasures of spending her 
-evening with her cow were insisted upon by this mistress also. 

Another day we drove along the side of the mill on the great 
highway leading to the Mont Dore and the interior of Auvergne. The 
soil seemed so fertile that everything grew there together. Pear and 
apple trees, heavy with red and yellow fruit, as in a child’s picture- 
book—ereat chestnuts; while literally under the trees grew patches 
of corn and potatoes; the vines here, however, were not good. 
“ Combien vos pêches ?” shouted our driver to a man who was gathering 
them in his orchard. “4d. for 25,” replied he, “ Mais c'est affreux 
ce que vous demandes!” was the answer as we drove on. Above our 
heads rose the lower slopes of the mountain thus richly clothed, and 
between the trees on the other side were beautiful views of the valley. 
It was an idyllic country, but the inhabitants were of the most dirty 
prose, without an exception as far as we saw. At the table @héte 
dinner the antagonism between North and South France came out 
strongly. ‘“They are like two nationg, and do not seem to love each 
other much,” said I. “No, indeed,” was the answer; “one may say 
indeed that there are four nations in France; and the eastern provinces 
towards Germany, and Brittany in the west, have as little sympathy as 
north and south.” 

I looked through the French newspapers every day; they were sin- 
gulerly jejune. There was very little about the war in Egypt, but much 
abont the theatres and the last horritl (Fenayrou) murder, which was 
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being dramatized “as,” said, the learned critic, “ was done by Shake- 
speare in his puissante ébauche, ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ and again in 
‘ Arden of Feversham,’ also by him, singulièrement puissante ”! | | 

The next day we drove to Beaumont, another little village-town in 
the midst of the vineyards. The houses were higher and of more 
pretension than: the last, but the pavement was of large loose stones, - 
with a gutter in the middle of the street, and we were nearly jolted 
out of the carriage. The women sat gossiping and knitting in the 
roadway; there was no furniture in the dismal dark houses, which did 
not seem to be intended to live in, but merely for sleeping and eating. 
_ We everywhere asked the number of children, the last census of France 
showing that the population is nearly stationary, and that it is diminishing 
in 84 rural departments ;* that an average of three children to a family 
was the smallest that could keep up even the present numbers, and that 
even this is not now attained. Two children were more common than 
three—very often there was one. “Je n’en ai pas, A quoi bon avoir des 
enfans? I faut vivre,” was one cynical answer. One old woman had 
three sons and only four grandchildren. In one house only in all the 
‘country we found seven, and the woman said there was no such 
family in the place, that everybody wondered at her. The Doctor 
told us that even four were very uncommon. We turned into the 
curious old twelfth-century church, with small round-headed windows, 
thick walls, round pillars, with carved capitals, about the choir. Two 
old bodies were praying, one of whom whispered to me to go and look 
at “ Nôtre Dame, with the dead Seigneur on her knees.” “ Que ça fait 
pleurer, ça fait pitié à voir.” It was a rather ugly modern plaster group 
over a tawdry altar. 

Round the fountain the women were standing, and we had some chat 
‘about the badness of the grapes—everybody liked a “ crack.” “Au 
revoir, madame |” they cried as we drove off. We stopped to talk toa 
man who was dressing the vines, in the sweat of his brow indeed ; he 
looked ill and was low. “ Ft was sad to see the way in which the crop 
was falling off, for there had been good promise. He should get 
little.’ “ How do those live who have only land?” “ Badly.” For his 
part he was a distillateur from the marc (the remains left when the 
grapes have been trampled and squeezed), so he had a weekly wage. 
If the phylloxera came they would all he ruined, and forced to 
expairier themselves, which he seemed to consider the greatest pos- 
sible misfortune for his children—very unlike an English or even Swiss 
father. The horror of the phylloxera is like that of the plague. One 
lady told me that she had sent peaches from near Paris wrapt in vine 
leaves to her daughter-in-law at Frankfort. The young lady was sum- 
moned to the police-office, made to swear in “writing that she was 

* “Tl ya moins de naissenoesen France qué dans les autr& pays de l'Euro The 
coaloulation is made from the beginning ofthe century when the diminution of 


tion of births to deaths began. Some statisticians consider that the ‘phénomane t 
loi de partage foro’.” Rovus des Dewx Mondes, June, 1882. 
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ignorant of the crime which had been committed, after which peaches, 
vine-leaves, and basket were solemnly burnt before her eyes. “Ele 
> manqua de pleurer |” 

We drove to Montferrand, once a fortified place, to sse the fifteenth- 
century town-houses of the nobles, who then lived’ in the now de- 
molished chateaux, and where Charles IX. had a small palace. Beautiful 
spiral stone staircases in corner towers, as at Blois, either with pillars 
or ascending windows, with wonderfully delicate mouldings, led to 
arched open corridors, with elaborate groinings and keystones, com- 
municating with the piano nobile. They were as solid and perfect as when 
built three hundred years and more ago, and looked fit to last for cen- 
turies more. Here and there were fine old high reliefs—-Adam and 
Eve, and a serpent with a woman’s head, carved in the black lava, 
which cuts as true as a cameo. ‘The art was perfect. In these the 
cultivateurs of the neighbourhood were squatting—it could not be 
called living, with scarcely any furniture but heaps of dirt, partitions 
cutting up the beautiful courts and rooms in which they huddled, 
blocking the windows, bringing everywhere squalor and nastiness, living 
like animals. It was astrange sight. The world has gained a good many 
things in three hundred yeare—liberty, and knowledge, and interests 
and thoughts of all kinds to live for; but in what were the begging crew 
that hung round us the better for what it had won? The old French 
nobles were a quick-witted, artistic, intelligent race, who misused their 
gifts it is true, and threw away their opportunities, but for whom there 
were great possibilities of virtues, great openings, as with the Cheva- 
her Bayard, whereas these their actual successors, squalid, ignorant, narrow 
and dirty, seem to have no object but to put by many sous, and are 
imperilling the future of France by a diminishing population, in order 
to carry out their ideal of having only sufficient children to enable them 
all to be kept at home, and succeed’to the wretched little property, to 
continue as squalid, as ignorant, as narrow and unintelligent as their 
parents. There could hardly be a more dismal sight. I sat drawing 
the wonderfully perfect art, surrounded by a herd of little girls, com- 
fortably dressed, each shouting that she had seen the carriage first, and 
had exclusive right to the penny for showing us the way up the alley. 
The begging was disgraceful, They belonged to a nuns’ school, and [ 
bade them tell their mistress how shocked the strangers were. They 
nearly devoured J when she brought out the coveted sous. We 
appealed to three old women sitting in their caps in thg street as usual, 
thongh it rained, but I could get little help from them. A distribu-. 
tion of sous would evidently not have been unpleasant in their own 
cases. One of them took me into her house, belonging also to “ the 
vieur temps, when the place was full of nobles.” There was hardly a 
table or press; all was dirty as usual, and empty but for a great cask. 
The old husband came in from his vineyard. He said he could not work 
in the rain, He counted on thirty to fifty pots-de-vin, containing two. 
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bottles each, for a quartoncy (which i is not much EN the twentieth 
part of an acre). Woe heard afterwards that 184 gallons per acre is the 
ayerege production of France. One old woman had two children, 
another three, the next only one, but there were four grandchildren. - 
The old man said his two sons were married, “ et nous leur avons donné 
à chacun du pain et du vin,” j.e., a bit of carn ground and of vine- 
yard each, but the old people had great ‘difficulty in living ‘on the 
diminished remainder in such a year. It seemed strange that they © 
should despoil themselves for the sake of young strong men. l 

The house belonging to Charles LX. proved to be very handsome, with the 
same spiral stair carvings, and coats of arms over an archway in the street. 
As we passed out, a sweet gentle old woman came up. “ Ah, vous 
admires ma maison! ‘Yes, it is mine, but I have given it to my son.” 
As she spoke, a cross disagreeable-young woman looked out of the portal 
and called to her in a loud rude voice to come in. “ What was she 
doing out there, keeping them waiting in that way?” The old lady 
looked frightened, broke up her talk with us directly, and hurried in, ` 
It was evidently a King Lear story. J told me of-such another. | 
Her aunt and uncle possessed a farm; the son, a weak young man, 
married the servant—tonne travailleuse but ‘with a temper. She took 
` possession of the situation, and the poor old mistress was ‘entirely 
thrown aside, and not allowed to take so much as an apple without 
leave. In another case the widow had the jouissance of the whole 
house ; her three sons married and brought in their wives; the sisters- 
idar quarrelled, one pair went away, the house was divided eon 
the other two, and the mother was thrust into] a room with a smoky 
chimney, so that she had to keep the-door open all winter, or have her 
eyesight injured, though the whole place was legally hers.. The living 
of several families in one house does not succeed i in any country. 

I sat by a clever, sharp, cynical old lady, a widow with property near 
Bordeaux, who talked of the ravages of the phylloxera which is ruin- 
ing the Medoc. I questioned her as to’ the excessive morceNement. 
Michelet declares that the peasants throw obstacles in the way of any 
one who attempts to unite: the small morsels of land. She gave the ' 
same evidence, and added that the jealousy amongst them of any one 
rising above the others waa excessive. She told me of old French, 
memoirs of Francis I.’s time and later: “ There are queer stories in 
them.” I said that it was at least a comfort that the world had made 
progress since then. “ Vous trouvez, madame? and in what respect, 
sil vous plait?” in her moat sarcastic tones. “ We are more civilised 
in the sense of being less cruel; mais quant aux mœurs | there is not a 
pin to choose between that time and this. I was a méme to know a 
‘good deal about the Emperor’s Court, and I can “tell you nothing could 
be worse, a curiosity of evil.” ‘“ But the respostable people at Paris are 
many.” “You had betternot look tooclose; and yotsare just asbad.” “No,” 
ae “there is g ie local a all known, . 
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but the mass of the upper class in England are respectable to the core.” 
« Ah! but then you marry to please yourselves, and know the girl you are 
to live with. How can you expect people to be faithful to each other who 
have often never met till all is settled, and know it is a pure matter of 
business between the parents?” She felt the point even curiously 
and strongly. The peasant marriages are as mercenary gr more 80, 
depending on the amount of land which each can bring to the bargain. 

Next day we drove to a hamlet high up near the Puy-de-Déme, taking 
the Doctor’s little boy with us to show us some interieurs. The view up 
the zigrags of the mountain road, with the immense plain stretching 
far to the north, speckled with villages, spurs of promontories run- 
ning out into it, formed a very striking sight—-no trees but fruit trees 
grew below; quite on the summit were some small firs. 

We went into the house of a nourrice, where the baker from Clermont 
sent his children. “ What could his wife do? she could not attend to 
her business and keep her baby!” To have a little maid asin England 
was quite out of the case, We entered a large stable, with a central stone 
pillar and vaulted roof, which the owners had built themselves; on 
one side were three cows, on the other two wooden beds in one frame 
against the wall, with a couple of cradles and a cot; the sheets tolerably 
clean ;, the floor without an attempt at a pavement of any kind; filthy, 
to a degree not describable, with the cows’ litter, the chickens’ dirt, a 
quantity of old bits of wood, broken boxes lying in the corner, with the 
chest for corn, while the clothes hung on ropes in the midst of the 
disorder. There was no press, no cupboard or shelf to be seen——one 
little window near the beds. Presently there was a wailing sound in 
the darkness, and the nurse took up a child and dandled it kindly ; it 
looked sickly and small and cross; then out of another scrambled a 
fine strapping boy of two years old. “I took him from the first day 
he was born and brought him up from Clermont.” The whole was so 
strange, and the Rembrandt effect so striking, that I sat on a three- 
legged stool just inside of the door and tried to draw. The chickens 
came under my petticoats, scratching in the manure; a pig grunted 
outside just behind me; the fleas jumped cheerfully (and agreeably to 
themselves I have no doubt) on my hand in the open. ‘The instincts of 
civilisation were too strong, and I came to an end, dead beat. Three sheep 
were taking an afternoon walk with her boy: she had (as usual) three 
children. They all slept summer and winter in the dark and horrible 
discomfort from choice; she had a room upstairs which they let, and a 
small kitchen with a fireplace for cooking only. They possessed cows, 
pigs, sheep, poultry, besides. receiving pay for the room and the 
children; but they preferred to:live thus like brute beasts in order to 
save fuel. No book’ or paper was to be seen, indeed there was no 
light whereby theye could have been regd. Anything more ugly 
socially I never saw. We went into several other houses, the cow 
arrangements of which were just the same; in one, however, the woman 
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said they only slept in the stable in winter. She also had nurse children. 
Another had just lost a baby which fell into boilmg water while she was 
away at work; it had lived twenty-four hours in agony, “ quite skinned.” - 
No doctor is ever sent for or thought of, said Dr. P., except for fractures ; 

. athe people die or get well, as happens. They néver wash, except hands 
and face at the fountain, from January Ist to December 81st, and such 
a thing as a basin or jug was never anywhere to be seen. That respectable 
tradesmen should choose to have, their children brought up in the in- 
tolerable barbarism of such a life, for any consideration whatever, was 
almost incredible. | 
` My French neighbours at the table @Adte showed no surprise at what 
I told of the cottages. “ How is it then with you?” I said to a lady 
from Brittany. “ Hommes, femmes, et bétes, tout ga vit péle-méle,” 
said she. “How is it in Tourraine?” I asked another lady. “Oh no, 
they do not live in the cowsheds,” said she, “only in the stables, and 
there is generally a little off-place where they asleep.” There seemed ” 
little difference in this respect in the different parts-of France. ` 
The most well-doing country life was said to be in Normandy, where 
the subdivision was not great and many tenant farms remained. Here 
homesteads with “trente bêtes à cornes” existed, and — land lay 
together to allow it to be properly cultivated. , 

A high level railway of thirty miles, with a viaduct across our 
Royat valley and steep curves-above our heads, to tHe baths of 
Mont Dore and the hill districts beyond, had last year been opened; 
“chemin de fer de état’ There had been two bad falls of earth 
to begin with; “they acknowledged three men were killed and 
thirteen wounded, so you may judge how many more there must 
have been, for Government never tells.” This year the delays were 
incessant. “We can drive to the Mont Dore in four hours, and 
the rail takes three hours and three-quarters, and twenty minutes of. 
carriage after tliat,” chuckled the driver. Wiser men than these declared 
that a State railway meant bad construction, bad service, and complete 
disregard of the convenience of travellers. The advantages of a State 
proprietorship of English lines was certainly not borne out by what we 
heard of its conduct in France. 

The French companies do not err by PET E for the wants 

` of passengers. On the great artery fom Paris to Lyons and the South 
there were only the two early and the two late trains; the rapide at 
-7 midday ceased on-the 15th September, because Strangers. were gone, and. 
it might not possibly be filled by natives. No second-class passenger i 
was allowed in first-class trains, and it was said that unless the French 
lines refofmed their ways, there was great danger of the Germans, in 
connection with the St. Gothard Tunnel, carrying off a great part of the 

traffic to Italy and the Kast. 
We crept up the long zigzag road behind the Puy-de-Dôme leading 
" to Fontana, crossing the little mountain line twice. “Ah!” said our’ 
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driver, “how it hasterrified the old women! One of them from a mountain 
village ran home half dead with fright, saying she had seen a line of 
black cars drawn by nothing, and it must have been the Devil in person 
driving, for she saw him vomiting fire and smoke in front.” 

Not far off we came upon a solitary little chapel. “ Il parait que cette 
Vierge a beaucoup de vertus, elle est très puissante—on vient de tous côtés 
to entreat her.’ There was another in the Clermont Cathedral, evidently 
a separate person, hung round with all sorts of offerings, “very powerful.” 
A black edition occupied another chapel. This variety is generally very 
old and particularly efficacious, being probably a survival of tke idols 
formed of meteoric stones, like “the image of Diana of the Ephesians 
descended from Heaven,” 

The Devil and the Virgin are the great objects of fear and adoration 
among the peasants, the remainder of the hierarchy of Heaven is com- 
paratively unimportant. But, if help is not to be had from one potentate, 
even a Saint does not disdain to take it from the other, as may be seen 
in the story of St. Kddo. He had entreated “Madame la Vierge” to 
obtain a bridge for him over a certain ill-conditioned river. “ La 
ménagére du Paradis,” however, replied that such things did not concern 
women, “et qu’il fallait en parler à la Trinité.” The rest of the story 
must. be given in French, for the pronouns are untranslatable. “La 
Trinité, qui avait toute sorte de considération pour St, Kado, répondit 
quelle ne pouvait pas lui accorder sa demande, parceque les saints de 
la Brétagne la ruinaient en miracles, et que les anges, qu’elle aurait pu 
y employer, étaient occupés ailleurs.” Bt. Kado, thus rejected, turned 
to the Devil, “ who has always been considered an excellent mason,” 
and “asked for his plans and conditions.” Satan drew an admirable 
bridge on red paper. And then comes the ordinary story of the com- 
pact, by which he was to have the first soul that passed the bridge, ard 
how he was cheated by a black cat driven over by the Saint. And one 
cannot help taking the Devil’s side, who has honestly completed his 
bargain, and is defrauded by the wiles of the holy man, rather in- 
decently. 

We came on a queer proof of the Virgin’s power at Beauséjour. A 
large stone outdoor stair led to an upper chamber, but the top stone 
had fallen, and there was no communication above. “ What has hap- 
pened ?” said I to the blear-eyegl mistress, who sold wine and very 
unsavoury looking comestibles. “Oh,” answered she, “at the féte 
patronale of Nétre-Dame six weeks batk, we had a ball up here,” 
(the ball must have been “limited,” for the room could hardly have 
been fourteen feet square), and they were quarrelling, seven or eight of 
them, out on the balcony, when it all came down together. YMathieu 
had his leg broken, antl Georgette’s arm, and the rest were shaken, but 
nobody was killed, par, lq grace de Nétre-Dame, parceque c’était sa fate.” 
It‘ was certainly very kind of her, for these yotaries squabbling in her 
hqnour were hardly creditable disciples. , 
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We went to another féte patronale a few days after, expecting 
to see some church processions and dancing of national bourrées, 
at a small town a-few miles off. We crawled along the vine 
yard lanes, with lovely rose-coloured mountain’ pinks fringing the 
banks, to Beaumont, which looked rather dirtier and drearier than ` 
before, the women sitting in the streets at one end of the 
village, the men at the other. The road leading from a place of 
fifteen hundred imhabitanta to one of three thousand was like the 


bed of a torrent, great stones as big as one’s head with the aoil - 


washed away between. It behoved the communes to keep the by-roads, 
but it was evident that nothing had ever been done by any 
commune anywhere since the towns existed, though the stones 
literally encumbered: the ways. As we jolted slowly along, with a 
number of folk strolling to the fête, men and women generally separate; 
I saw a blouse shouting the -“ Marseillaise” very discordantly as he 


walked. “ What is the matter with him?” said I to the driver. 


“ Qwest ce qu'il a, ce monsieur ?” replied he. `“ I est soûl.” “Tn there 
much drinkmg?” “ Well, ‘the cabarets are full enough on Sunday.” 


‘The statistics of drinking are not very satisfactory, but it is difficult 


to get drunk on this thm red wine. “Tt is les richards only 


who drink brandy.” Presently we reached Aubières, where in a long 
place, houses on‘ one side, trees on the other, stood a line of. booths 
and: merry-go-rounds, fortune-tellmg goimg on in one, a beast or two 
and acrobats in the others; bobbing for apples, a greased pole—~the 
whole like a Very shabby ugly fair in England. The people were 
marching up and down staring at each other, doing nothing, seeing 
nothing, quiet, dull, ‘and contented. Presently a sort of club feast 
procession, with an ugly flag, “ Les enfans d’Aubiéres” on it, marched 
through with music, That was all the amusement we saw. On bal- 
conies and outside stairs sat the bourgeoisie of the town in Stats, 
looking on, dressed in pale blue and lilac silk, with'much white lace, 
and droll travesties of Paris fashions. It was a lugubrious sight, and 


this was the one festival of the year. Over a very ugly-looking cabaret 


was a placard announcing a ball for the evening, else there was no sign 
of dancing—no costumes but the white caps, with a broad riband, and 
blouses of shining plum-coloured calico, and large felt hata. Anything 
more vulgar, duller, emptier I never sgw. The intelligent man of whom 


-one is ever in search here turned up; he said that half the vine crop 


was lost already: by the disease. The poorer people had some of them 
two or three fires each, the fortieth part of an acre, and worked at day: 
work, earning forty sous a day; there would be great distress among 
these. His little boy did not like his father’s delay in talking to me. 
He was crying violently, because they had put cognac in his coffee pour 
jouer, and was very cross, When his father stopped, and he could not get 


Dd 


on, he flew into a passion, and took up a stone to throw at his father, © 


who only laughed. The spoiling of children in France is great. . 


r 
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The extraordinary disregard for the value of time in the peasant 
economy is most remarkable. Thirty or forty women from the villages 
east of Clermont and Royat, and still more from the mountain hamlets, 
went in to the town every morning during summer. First, the detach- 
ments with milk; then groups each with a basket on her head, carrying 
eggs, peaches, butter, pears, a cauliflower, and some haricots, whatever 
in short, was in season; many of them walking six or seven miles. 
They are so suspicious of each other that no one can trust her neighbour 
to do her work, and the little “ higgler,? so useful in our English 
country life, buying up the produce, and taking it into the town, saving - 
the utterly unnecessary labour, waste of shoe leather and time, and 
leaving the house-mother to look after her children and her household, 
is impossible here for want of confidence. 

The waste of time for the men, who spend half the day in going up 
and down, working at ten or twelve scraps of land, many of them an 
hour’s walk apart (as we are constantly told) is incredible. A vineyard 
requires constant care, and the fifteen or sixteen processes, detailed to 


. us by an old vine-dresser, are long in carrying out; it cannot be left 


without incessant attention from February to October, when a bad week 
may ruin all. Every day we met processions of basket carts, so small 
as to be quite a curiosity, sometimes fifteen or sixteen following each 
other, drawn by milch cows, who often go twenty miles in the day, 
their milk being diminished accordingly; sometimes to about seven or 
eight pints a day. They were carrying wood or potatoes or hay down 
to sell, and bringing back manure. Oxen walk slowly enough, but a 
cows pace is hardly moving at all, and to see the thin beasts crawling 
slowly up the steep hills, each with a man attending, was strange in- 
deed. One good-sized waggon with three horses would have carried the 
whole lot at once in less than a quarter of the time; but here each man 
prefers to wear out his own strength and that of his cows at his own 
pleasure; co-operation seemed quite impossible. 

Again, the corn was put up temporarily in little round cocks of about 
fifty sheaves from the time it is reaped until October. “ Why is it not 
housed or stacked?” said I. “ There was not enough on any one little 
field to stack, and as for the barns there is no room; the cows must 
eat up the hay, and we must wait for the second crop, le regain.” A few 
days after this it rained heavily; the cocks were completely wetted through, 
and the men were occupied in polling them to pieces, and drying 
the sheaves (which must have shed much of them grain in the process), 
and putting them up again, perhaps not for the last time before their 
final housing m October. But they did as their fathers had done, and 
probably will to the end of the chapter, wasting their hard-earned 


“produce. 


Ina corn patch was an old woman reaping alone; the field was small, 
but the labourer dismally out of proportion—bad weather in the sky. 
In a little barn we found three men with flails beating out the (handful 
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_of) corn in measured time ; further on, we came on a hodman without 
a hod, carefully buildmg- up ten or twelve bricks which he hoisted on 
his shoulder with a jerk and carried slowly up the ladder to the top of the | 
‘wall. These relics of a time of leisure strike English eyes as very curious. 

The enormous price given for the land is almost incredible. The banker 
spoke of a thousand franca for an dre, the fortieth part of an acre, for. 
good vineyard ground, and eight franca or ten was the common price 
which we heard of on every turn for the toùe, two yards square. As 
there have been now five or six indifferent grape years in succession, ’ 
- the peasants cannot get one per cent. for their money; no wonder the 
number of peasant owners of vineyards is diminishing, as the census 
showed. The expenses of the transfer of land are ruinous to small pro- 
prietors. M. Dufaure has vainly tried to get them altered, but the Be- 
publican Chamber has more interesting questions on hand. “In a sale 
of real property under a thousand francs half the value is absorbed ; 
under five hundred the confiscation is complete.”* _ 

Royat was beginning to grow chill; the great wave of cold which 
crossed Mid-Europe in September, covering the passes of the Alps with: 
_ snow, drowning the Tyrol and North Italy, had also caught Auvergne. 

The Puy-de-Dôme was quite, white, winter had begun on the moun- 
` tains of the Mont Dore, and our last. drives were gloomy. Whenever 
we left the high road we sank into a quagmire, and the lanes between 
the substantial stone buildings of the hamlet of Fontana were every- 
where one sheet of filth, mud, and manure, We tried to-get to a 
‘house with a _ peculiarly abominable mode of bedding—one tier over 
the other, like berths in a cabin, affixed to the wall with wooden doors. 
You acrambled up on a great coffre, and so climbed to number . 
one,’ but it required a sailor’s agility to reach the neat. “ Figures 
vous having to examine a patient thus perched!” said the Doctor. 

The great wooden cradle is ‘hoisted up at night on the coffre, and the 
mother lies in bed with a string, rocking it. It had begun to rain, 
and the narrow road to the house was a torrent of mud and water. 

. We turned on to another house, or rather stable, on the lowest side 
of a sort of yard, which swam in dirt. Bits of tock cropped up in 
every direction ; they had literally only to break them up to pave it. 
It is always supposed that ownership gives a reason for and a pride in 
carrying out any little improvements and beautifications of a dwelling, 
but if the level of civilisation of a Mace. does uot demand these little 
, amenities theyare not made. This year H pulled down an old cottage 
and built a new one in its stead, and a number of half bricks and bits of 
stone lay about, belonging to the old walls. The tenants (monthly 
at ls. a week) of two cottages behind (with: leave), paved their back.doors 
with these odds and ends. Their.front doors were paved already, but 
the new cottage had a paved back door, and they would not be béhind 
the new w standard of comfort. uR ; 
l * Berus dæ Deus ‘Mondes, Ang. 1882. 
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“Will you allow us to efter, madame? to see inhabited stables is 
new to us,” said I to the mistress. She took it as a compliment to 
their superior advantages, and received us courteously. The ground 
inside was like that without, only a little less wet; the arrangements were 
the same es at the last hamlet, and it was curious to find so very original 
a type reproduced exactly: the same stone pillar in the centre, supporting 
the wide vaulted roof; the two beds, heels to heads, in one frame as before, 
only here were seven cows ranged against the wall. There was only a 
glazed hole by way of a window that did not open, and light and air came 
in by the distant door. The heat even on this chill day was great, but a 
poor old woman in one of the beds, very ill, was shivering all over, 
and complaining of the cold; she wore ouly a knitted shift, and her 
clothes were heaped over her; it was very pathetic to see her helpless — 
look amidst the dark filth, the bed shut in on three sides, which never 
could be shaken up or cleaned from biting beasts, without a fireplace and 
in the cheerless, airless confusion. “She is my mother; it all belongs to 
her—mais enfin cest à nous. Would you like to look in here?” 
went on the woman, doing the honours and opening a door into perfect 
darkness. As I followed her ruefully, urged on by the interests of 
science, five or six large geese rushed out past her legs and nearly 
overset me. Here there was not the smallest opening of any kind, but 
she undid the upper half of the door, and I saw there a horse, a sick calf, 
and the place for the fowls—here were two more beds, “ for the men,” 
3.¢., her husband and a farm boy. The smell and dirt were so intolerable 
that I hardly dared step into the place. Everywhere was the bare 
earth, or rather mud. This was by far the largest and richest home- 
stead that we saw, and (perhaps because there was moro of it), it looked 
more Wretchedly dirty than the rest. Nowhere else did we see seven tows, 
or a horse, or a servant, “And you sleep here summer and winter?” 
said I. “ Bien sûr, it isso warm and nice.” Two little girls came rushing 
in, her only children. The old woman called out to know whether we 
would have some milk (to buy)? “It belongs to her,” said the daughter, . 
The horrible discomfort was not the effect of poverty; it was the 
deliberate choice of wretched squalor, the utter want of any feeling for 
decency or comfort, or any object in life bat to save fuel, that made the 
place so painful. The Archangel Gabriel himself could not have cleaned 
the stables without a miracle. ‘none of them are paved, water could 
only have made the earth dirtier, and as for sweeping, the mass of 
beams of wood, sticks, old boxes, &., mixed with manure, which filled up 
the corners where the dirt and creeping things accumulated in peace, 
rendered this out of possibilty. Pa 

The food everywhere is the universal soup of onions, cabbage, lard, 
or “un plat delegumes au lard, avec une petite friandise telle qu’ une 
salade,” or black radishes sliced, as described by Edmond About, in bis 
“ Honn8te homme.” 

The roads were so bad that we never got beyond the circle within 
vol. XLII. TE 
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which the peasants sent produce into the towns, but the Doctor told 
us that the poverty and barbarism in the higher villages were excessive, 


` Wherever the peasants depend upon the land alone, the poverty. and low 


standard were at the lowest, we heard, in all parts of France. Where- 
ever there was some industrie going on, by which they could gain 
wages, the standard of civilization rose, the ignorance was less, and the 
wants of the population greater. g 

We drove on through a beautiful wild gorge with many sugar-loaf hills 
rising every direction—the Puy-de-Pariou, the Puy-de-Déme—to another 
of these strange dwelling-places, for I was anxious to see a great number of 
houses and be sure that such a state of things was not exceptional. We 
ploughed on through sloughs of mud,and stopped before a row of stable- 
houses, They were inferior to the last, with no central pillar, although the 
roof was vaulted to keep in the heat; “ it was better in winter, and safor 
from fire, —-” built by their fathers. Here the beds were close to the 
door; instead of at the farther end—less privacy (1), but more air—two 
on cach side, always joined together, of -the same pattern, with a paved 
narrow passage lying hetween them just broad enough for the cows to pass 
in to their beds within, with no partitions. “Surely it is hot here in 
summer.” ‘Oh, no; except, perhaps, in August, and then we open 
the upper half of the door. We like jt. We have a kitchen next 
door, and one upstairs, only it is let; but when the soup is cooked, we 
brin; it in here to eat, on that cofre, because it is so comfortable I- 
There were four nurse-children from Clermont, brought up in this filth 
and barbarism, and one grandchild of her own: “her father died four 
months and her mother three weeks ago—she counts now as a child 
of my, own,” said the mistress. She had three children, and only four 
grandchildren; her cows gave about six litres each; they worked hard 
in the carts all day, bien súr. Often for two months the snow is so 
deep that in the mountain hamlets they do not leave the house at all. 
They bake des tourtes of rye bread to last a month; it does not dry up, 
like wheaten bread, but it does become mouldy. A pig is killed some- 
times, and they go on every day upon him till they have finished him. 
They have cheese, cabbages, and carrots sometimes stored, but the ground 
is so hard that they can scarcely dig them out in winter. 

The tops of the hills are sometimes bare, sometimes clothed with 
scrubby wood; “they generally belong to the Communes, who allow 
rights of pasturage, or sell the wood.” “Sometimes the Communes 
divide the lands among themselves.” ‘‘ Which do you think best?” “Oh 
to divide.” “ But then you lose the wood.”. “ Ah, but it is so good to 
have one’s own bit, however small!” here spoke the true spirit of. 
peasant proprietorship. The forests had been almost all destroyed, 
when Government some twenty-five years ago imsisted on their being 
replanted. ‘{‘The Communes were furious, byt yhen they found how 
good it was to have the wood, they were pacified,” said the driver. 
« Tounis Napoleon did many evyjl things, but he was quite right about 
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the forests; it was his hobby.” “ Yes,” he said, “we are not so 
well off under the Republic’ as sous nos vieux rois” He did not 
say “Emperor,” however. “Le commerce ne va pas—rien ne 
marche. Les richards ne veulent pas risquer leur argent—when 
it is so uncertain what will come next—et Cest très mauvais pour les 
pauvres.”” This was the general cry. Every bad season and difficulty in 
France is always laid to the door of the Government of the day, what- 
ever this may happen to be; but there was certainly no tenderness for 
the Republic among the peasants whom we saw. Renies have goue 
down now for two years, always of course a great source of unpopu- 
larity. If there is a change, however, of which the air was full _of 
rumour, the new régime will be as unpopular as the present in a few 
years. “Cest du sable,” says M. de Tocqueville. 

“La monarchie, l'aristocratie, la républiqne, are each good to make 
a great State; but our Government is none of the three, c’est simple- 
ment du chaos.” 

A close day, when we longed for the fresh air of the mountain. 
The distances were all veiled, but the great mass of red houses of 
Clermont, crowned by the high black lava cathedral, with its pierced 
windows and stern towers, is very striking wherever it is seen. Many 
‘of the villages might have been considered as isolated by bad roads; but 
the worst we have seen lay barely three miles from the town, and not four 
hundred yards from the magniticent highway running through Auvergne. 
We drove up a walnut avenue to a side valley, where stood a congerics 
of the dirtiest, darkest, most miserable of human habitations ; space seemed 
as valuable as in the City of London ; the ways between the houses were 
impassably narrow—dunghills at every turn, steep ascents and purpose- 
less descents, houses dropped anyhow—most curious, We went up some 
. steps, where snt two women, in a copple of rooms, not bad in size, 
but in the same state of indescribable filth. The houses were very old, 
and had apparently never been cleaned or even swept since they were 
built. Whitewash seems never to have been heard of; a bed lay on the 
floor, round which the chickens were disporting themselves; the cow 
was underneath in the stable. “And do you often sit with her?” 
“ Bien sûr, it is very comfortable, and saves fuel; there are often eight 
or ten of us.” “Do the men come?” “Oh, no; they have k en 
working in the fields, in -the infempéries of the weather, and they all 
go to bed.” “ But so have you.’ “ We sit there filant, tricotant, till 
eleven or twelve o’clock at night, bt raccommodant deg chemises.” “Et 
faisant la causette,” I pnt in. She laughed. ‘ But it is rather hard, if 


you have been in the fields all day, to watch half the night. P She, 


laughed again. 

I said we kept ou? cows for milking. “But how do you manage for 
carts?” “ We have horses.” “ Ah, we can’t afford horses. Je suppose 
quen Angleterre yous êtes si riches que vous n’avez que dea châteaux.” 
“No,” said J 
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; “there are plenty of cottages, but they keep them - 
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cleaner.” “ How can we keep our houses clean? We go to market 
carrying the milk and the eggs and the fruit every day. We are out 
in the fields; we can’t do everything.” Poor souls! no wonder. 
Accordingly they are stunted, ugly, often with gofires from drinking 
snow water; the pretty children gradually developed into old women, 
sometimes hardly human-looking in their repulsive frightfulness. In one 
village an old blear-eyed mad woman was shuffling in great sabots, screech- 
ing as she went past us—no one taking any notice. The peasant women 
are greatly oppressed in France, yet still the marketing gives them a 
certain ‘power, which is shown in all classes alike. In one sense a 
Frenchwoman holds her own among rich and poor. There is a legend of 
the widowed Chatelaine of the fine old feudal castle of Tournoud which 
we saw in the distance, perched like a yulture’s nest on a spur of the 
mountain running into the plain, who held her fierce men-at-arms in 
stern order, and when she sent them out on a marauding expedition 
mounted to her donjon-tower and sat there, à califourchon, on the battle- 
ments, drinking eau-de-vie and watching their work from afar. Rights 
in. feudal times of péage, pontage, &c., had been granted by the king to 
the nobles on condition that they kept the roads, fords, &c., in order. 
Instead of which they neglected the ways, and came down for the dues 
on the merchants going from town to town, or. pilgrims to some cathe- 
dral shrine, and, when the spoil proved insufficient, carried off prisoners 
who were kept at ransom in the dungeons. The vassals in the village 
below Tournoud took refuge with their flocks and herds in the great 
castle yard, and in return cultivated the lands of the seigneurs, 
but the oppression was often great. There were no nobles in France 
who won rights for the people as well as for themselves in a Magna 
Charta, no large-acred squires, who had been the head and heart of 
resistance to the encroachments of the Sovereign, as in the Parliaments 
of Charles I., fighting not for their own privileges, but the liberties of the 


„nation; and the pleasant friendly feeling which grew up in England 


between the great house and cottage is simply non-existent in France. 
Our last drive was to the village of washerwomen, three miles from 
Clermont. The road lay up the usual steep hill-wide, with its rich vege- 
tatjon—chestnuts and walnuts in full bearing above, corn and vineyards 
below. ‘The village was in a hole, as usual, down one steep path and up 
another, when we came suddenly on 4 hundred women in an irregular 
bit of ground—it could not be called a place—with narrow alleys 
where no cart could go leading out oft at every imaginable angle. An 
immense crucifix, backed by the mountain beyond, the remains of a 
medissval fortress and’ tower, overldoked a moving mass of women 
washing in the stream which comes from under the lava torrent issuing 
out of the Puy-de-Pariou. The water flowed frem two little arches 
under a house, and divided into two streams, with g narrow promontory 
between them, meeting again at the road. Four rows of women lined 
the shores, the middle rows back,to back, each kneeling in a three-aided 
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box, open behind, with a black stone in the water before’ her, op which 
she beat the linen with a wooden paddle. J never saw anything more 


curiously barbarous; the waste of power of the women, who could only~ 


work by throwing themselves forward on their knees, and stooping into 
the water, a position which no back could preserve for more than a few 
minutes at a time; the treatment of the poor linen, which never was 
touched by hot water, but had its dirt beat out of it by main force; 
the state of the water, which, although clear when it:left the source, 
reached the lower washerwomen perfectly black with dirt, and soapy to a 
degree which would not be pleasant to think of for the owners of clothes 
far down the file of performers. 

I gat drawing on the road below, to the great delight of the company. 
“ Elle fait tous nos portraits!” “ Not all,” said I; “why, you must 
be fifty.” “Plus de cent,” cried the general voice. “ What time 
do you begin?” and the chorus replied together, “ Six o’clock, and we 
work till dark, and sometimes by torchlight.” “ What, in winter?” 
“ Winter and summer; this water never freezes.” They wore very 
clean white caps, a handkerchief, generally yellow, crossed over their 
skirts, and a cotton gown—nothing picturesque in detail, but a wonder. 
fally queer and quaint scene altogether. They muat be “constantly wet, 
raising great masses of wrung-out linen on their backs and round their 
necks to carry away, when they begin a fresh pile, which was tied up 
generally in striped blue bales, lying in the rear of the settlement, 
Les bonnes familles at Clermont and elsewhere only wash twice a 
year ; it is a proof of gentility, and that you have a great supply of 
` linen. , “Oh, no, we never use hot water, or wash in the house,” 

“En voilà a centre of gossip for the whole neighbourhood’ said 
M afterwards. “ Figures- -yous une jeune fille qui B8 mao quel 
cancans! comme elle est mise en pièces par cent voix A la fois |” 

The rain falls on the sandy volcanic soil, and sinks in; there are 
curiously few streams to be seen, but the water flows under the tongues 
of lava which run from all the old craters, works itself a channel out- 
ward, and comes ont where the lava ends. 

We never saw the smallest flower near or in any house of all fhe 
many we visited ; not even tho wallflower and nasturtiums, which abound 
even in ragged Dorela in England ; not a white jeasamine or china rose 
against the wall. Flowers are cgnsidered as things to sell, like onions, 
and in the nursery gardens near Royat and Clermont, where the ig 
are hawked in bunches about the ‘xtreets, a few are, gmpwn between 
haricots and the carrots. What beautiful things the climate would 
afford I saw one day, in a cascade of the orange ‘trumpet flowers of the 
Bignonis, long wreaths of which were trailing over a stone poriail 
of what had probably been an old villa. 

Not a book or a paper were ever to be found; not a print or picture 
against any wall, in the houses where there were walls (of course in the 
stables there were only rough partitiops); not a bit of china, not an 
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ornamert, not a piece of good furniture or a clock, the prides of an 
English cottage. It was impoesible to conceive life so absolutely bare 
of interest, or amusement, or comfort, or refinement of any kind, 

In England thrift appears to be a great virtue; one to be inculcated 
on evcry occasion upon our people. Herb one hates the very mention 
of it. It is an end: they do not work to live, they live for the sake of 
working to lay by; they grudge every penny they spend, even for the 
most important necessaries. There is never a respite when they have 
amaased enough ; with ten thousand francs laid by among the town people 
of Aubiéres, said M , the women go every day to Clermont with their 
baskets on their heads to gain a fow sous (and to gossip). Tho sordid, 
filthy, hideous existence which is the result of all this saving and self- 
denial, the repulsive absence of any ideal but that of “de cacher des 
petits sous dans de granda bas,” as an object for life, is incredible if it 
is not seen.and studied. There is so great a jealousy of any man rising 
above the rest that the equality in the villages is nearly absolute, and 
the level of taste and civilization sinks to the capacity of the lowest ; 
any advance on this is regarded as pride and absurdity. There was 
absolutely no house in any of the villages where the chief farmers, the 
lawyer, the doctor, and the clergyman showed a higher standard of 
refinement, information, and comfort; all was squalor and ignorance . 
alike—even the priest was a peasant like the reat. 

And this is the state of society which, with great expense, trouble, 
and care, we are about to try and introduce for the regeneration of Ireland 
— without even her posseasion’of any of the conditions which enable the 
French peasant to get on at all,—i.e., his extraordinary powers of thrift, 
his unyrearied industry (and that which he compels from his wife 
and children), and finally the climate, enabling an amount and a variety 
of produce to be raised, utterly impossible in our northern districts. 

If“ truth, goodness, and beauty” be the objects of life worth living 
for, to be sought after, however imperfectly, by all classes, each after 





-their lights and opportunities, if “the cares of livelihood must not 


absorb the mind, taming all impulse, clogging all flights, depressing the 
‘spirit with a base anxiety, smothering social intercourse, destroying 
men’s interest in each other, and making friendship impossible,”* then 
indeed there can be no arrangements of living, no ideal of society more 
utterly mistaken than that of the peagant proprietors as we have now 
watched them closely in the south and middle of France—with no 
higher object thaa the old stocking of the buying of some infinitesimal 
corner of land, with no care for politics, for art, for education, or any- 
thing outside their own. narrow range of vision, and with no hope of 
improvement for the race in future, as their children will perpetuate 
apparently in secula seculorum the life in which they now spend their 
dismal existence. e. 

: l F. P. VERNBY. 


THE ARMY, THE VOLUNTEERS, AND 
THE PRESS. 


LESSONS OF THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN. | 


ORD WOLSELEY, it appears to me, has gone some way towards 
settling that Civilian-Soldier problem which, if our army is to be 
made as efficient as possible, and as soon as possible, certainly seems 
to call for a speedy settlement. He has pointed out a way in which 
the co-operation in the field of the Volunteers and the Regulars can 
be secured, without provoking any of that irritation which has, un- 
fortunately, been so often incidental to discussion of the scheme. By- 
and-by, no doubt, under the pressure of a serious war, our civilian 
soldiers will be drafted out of the country on active service. But 
that time is not yet; and meanwhile the bonds between tho two seftices 
might be very sensibly tightened and the true seriousness of “ volun- 
teering” be very usefully emphasized by an innovation on the lines 
already laid down by Lord Wolseley. 

One of the most successful features of the Egyptian campaign was 
the employment of the Post-Office Volunteers, Their work was done as 
it had never been done before in the field; while the combination*uh"~ 
military discipline and business excellence elicited the admiration, and 
earned the respect, of the whole camp. But over and above the satis- 
faction which proverbially attacheg’to the consciousness of hard work 
well done, these soldier-clerks havethe further satisfaction of knowing 
that they have brilliantly initiated #hat promises to becpme one of ‘the 
most important military changes in, the history of our army.-* There 
rested upon each individual of the Post-Office corfs a responsibility for 
the character of the whole Volunteer army of the kingdom. A single 
contre-temps, directly 6r indirectly due to any one of their number, 
would have mevitably,provoked all the old cavilling objections against 
civilian soldiers, and perhaps have postponed for a dangerous length of 
time that amalgamation of the two armies which now seems to have 
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. directly also increase their numerical strength, without in any 


` Volunteers be entrusted henceforth with the defence of the lines of 


' eventually on the critical day it is at its very weakest. Now 
“Garrison Cofps’’ of Volunteers were to be attached to an army 
- would be none of the present regimental derangements when 


masons, and so forth; while the officers would be surge 


. sine camp where broken limbs, broken bridges, broken telegraph 


- Hospital Corps, and Engineers,—for which they weuld always act as esco 
_ and guard, and of which,on occasion, they would Peiially supply the plac 
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been so happily inaugurated by Lord Wolseley, and so signally 
mended to public approval by the services of-the Post-Office Rifle 

` In future campaigns—there need be no doubt of it—the experi 
made in Egypt will be developed into an organized system; an) 
venture to. think, therefore, that it is ‘not premature to point out on 
two. directions in which the employment of Voluntears will not 
directly conduce to the greater effltiency of our armies in the field, 


arousing undesirable jealousies. Why, for instance, should not 


munication? As it is, an army has to fritter away its strength tain 
advances. Regiments have to be spilt all slong the road, in ordetity, 
keep the communications open, so thatthe force finds itself becongi 
weaker and weaker just when it ought to be increasing in strength, 


=> ch. 

A he 
had to be held, a troublesome village requisitioned, a dépôt gui je - 
a point in the communications defended, a portion of country patraf +- 
in strength.™ Instead of our regiments of regulars guttering awa 
they marched, they would advance in their full original numbers., 
more.than this, the class of work which would thus fall to the Vol 
teers is usually that which they might be expected to do better t 
the Regulars, for in such special service as I have denoted individ 
intelligence is of equal moment-with collective discipline. It is w 
moreover which the regular soldier does not look upon as fair soldieri 
and which he would relinquish ae to the, Volunteer eo 
reseMationa of jealousy. , 

These garrison corps might be composed of drafts from all ‘bran 
pf our civilian army, and the men would thus be not only soldiers, 
skilled artisans aleo—railway hands, farriers, blacksmiths, carpente 


doctors, surveyors, engineares—-anyihitg: in fact, that would be use 


broken waggons, and all the other breakages and accidents inciden 
to warfare, require attention. In way, each garrison would hecorF 
a direct source of strength to he unig column by relieving t 
regulars of the multitude of extra-mflitary duties which now harass 
troops, distract their officers, ind lød to perpetual friction between d 
partments. The Volunteers, in fact, would become at once indirec 
auxiliary to the figMing- force, by being directly auxiliary to- the no 
combatant services,—the Commissariat, Ordnance, Post and Telegrap 


Later on, as I have-said, they must become directly auxiliary to t 
fighting force; but meanwhile, the way for that final development wor 
> ~~ | ° . : l 
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ve been prepared, without in any way shocking the military mind. 
arranging the composition of these corps there would be no difficulty 
so selecting the members as to make them absolutely self-sufficient 
for the emergencies of isolated camp-defence, nor, indeed, in selecting a 
large proportion of good horsemen. 

This leads up to a second suggestion towards ultimate amalgamation— 
mely, the establishment of Volunteer Escort Corps. These should be all 
mounted, and auxiliary to the cavalry, as superseding them in all tho 
ninor duties that at present afflict commanding officers. They should 
ttached to every regiment, and would thus be available either for 
] ental purposes, or in combination for escort duties re- 
rger show of strength. 

ese corps, the “Garrison” and the “Escort,” established, the 
le safeguard of the line of communication, from the base to the ob- 
ve point of the expedition, might be entrusted to the Volunteers. 
erything passing up or down between the base and tHe front would 
in their custody, and thus acting together, the Volunteer force would 
tain its separate individuality, and yet, by relieving the Regulars of a 
tiplicity of minor responsibilities, would be found vor ig ip with 
ch arm of the service and supplementing all. 

' A third direction in which the Volunteer corps sisal be utilized 
onld be in the enrolment of corps for purely manual labour of a skilled 
nd. In Egypt the absence of this was most obvioualy i injurious to public 
interests, and in future campaigns, where labour is not likely to be pro- 
curable, I shall be very much surprised if the army is not ‘provided with 
a corps of riflemen who understand the use of pick and shovel, who can 
be available for the labourers’ work which falls so unfairly upon, but is 
so gallantly accomplished, by the regulars, and who would not i 
any guards detailed for their safety while clearing away works from rail- 
ways or deepening canals, 

In indirect ways ofthis kind, the vouen forco—s0 it seems to me 
—might be immediately made subservient to the military purpose of 
ai expeditionary force. ‘The importance of the duties entrusted to 
them would in itself suffice to make such service honourable, while #rr—"~ 
regulars, escaping from so much eee tie work, would welcome the 
ci'ilian soldier as an addition to thejr strength. l 

In a different direction Lord Wo Holey has also inaugurated an impor- 
tantinnovation. For he has reduced to a definite system the management 
of the press in‘camp. It was high fime, ifideed, he did ;, for a en 
enterprise is assuming proportions that make definite arrangements for its 
recognition imperative, Not only wera score of Engish provincial papers 
in the field, but also American, Indian, French, German, Italian, and 
Swedish journals. Their number alone made the correspondents a 
formidable fact. But yhen there was added to this the restless enter- 
prise which characterizes these gentlemen, it is not to be wondered that 
the Commander-in-Chief had to organize a definite syatem for their 
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control. Several of these correspondents, for instance, could not 
English; and the results, when they came into contact with the Britis 
sentry, were sometimes as deplorable for the interests ef the pape 
théy were serving as ludicrous for the general public. Many others, 
again, were unaccustomed to their work, and, considering themselves 
chartered libertines, ranged the camps, and invaded headquarters with 
a freedom that was very creditable to their sense of duty, but v 
embarrassing to reticent staff officers. .A very few were experienced 
` © Specials,” and knowing exactly the privileges and restrictions of thei 
position, upheld the dignity of the influential newspapers they re 
sented, and found the “ censorship,” so much talked of ig ce 
quarters, very easy indeed in its stipulations. But for 
they wore their hearts out in trying to pass barriers which 
passable, and to obtain nows which no one possessed. 
_ Lord Wolsgley fully recognized the importance of dealing decisi 
“with the extraordinary development of journalistic enterprise which su 
a crowd of correspondents signified, and in his management of t 
press in Egypt, he foreshadowed the future settlement of the “Special 
question. -Ec For settled it must be, one way or another. Jou 
18 becoming annually more telegraphic, and should there be a w 
nearer home than Egypt, the correspondents that would be despatch 
to the field would both by their numbers and their high standing i 
literature neceasitate some organization, acknowledging their positio 
honourably, while defining it very strictly. On the other hand the 
terrible competition in telegraphic enterprise is becoming a very į 
„serious matter to the proprietors of even the wealthiest papers; and 
while no one of them can initiate a reduction of expenditure, which 
might be construed as defeat, it is quite possible that the London 
morning papers might in combination be glad to accept an escape from 
the ruinous rivalry, which also threatens to-become ridiculous, What, 
for instance, could be more absurd than the columns of landation 
of individual officers which one paper used to publish, paying : 
2s.a word for it? Quantity? and not quality, was ludicrously obvious: 
Te in another journal which used to fill space with its Special’s com- 
placent references to his previous experiences in another campaign. A 
third was the laughing-stock of tha camp, because rather than cut out 
anything it had paid so highly forit found room for a gentleman’s 
naive description of his own sensations when under fire for the first time,— 
when he fell off, his pony,—when hê had eaten what disagreed with him. 
` Now no one knows etter than jougnalists that this senseless display of 
N resources is neither if accord with Lhe spirit of the English press, nor 
in sympathy with the public taste, and I venture, therefore, to think 
that the action which Lord Wolseley seems to propose taking would 
receive a favourable recognition from all tbe, leading papers, if it 
only recognized the rights of enterprise and assured complete intelligence. 
For, after all, war is war; and jn the face of military requirements-it is 
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nonsense to speak about the prerogative and omnipotence of the Fourth - 

te., Lord Wolseley himself owes as much as he can ever repay to- 

press, from which his talents have always received such generous 

recognition.. And the Press, in return, may depend upon it. that he- 

be the last man to try and plug up the trumpets which have in the 

ture to proclaim his achievements. ` He - appreciates its great power 
exactly. . 

The plan, therefore, wtih appears to, have commended itself to him 
is thoroughly mindfol of newspaper interests.. He evidently purposes 
making the press a regular department, so to speak, of camp’ -duty, 
while using the telegraph himself so efficiently as to-discount ex- 
travagant competition. By’the appointment of a special officer to 

~ struggle with correspondents, Lord Wolseley gave them to understand 
—and if the campaign had lasted longer, -they would probably have all 
come to understand it at last—that no other source of- information was 
recognised by him, and that the asking or giving of imformation was- 
irregular and positively discountenanced.. That the special officer 
selected happened to be the very busiest man in all the camp was an 
unfortunate accident, which not all his personal courtesy could ade- 

e quately retrieve. "ae 

- But this was the first step i in the ati direction. In the future more 

isrequired. There should, in the first place, be a “Press tent” set apart 

p, where intelligence intended for the Press should be exposed 

e use of co ndentw at all hours of the day and night. ‘In the 


























War Office to head-quarters, with the pay and privileges of a staff 
His duties should: be to attend in person for a certain number 
ours every day—these hours. being selected to suit the prigting 
s of the London morning and evening prese—and he should be 
ished as early as possible every day with copies of the general’s 
lic despatches, so that the correspondents, if they chose, could avoid 
unnecessary labour and expense of duplicating telegrams. -A very 

t line should be drawn, both as to thp number and character of the 
ndents permitted to join the force; but when once attacked sss 
ions as to tentage and transport should be extended to 
t, which now obtain for officers. 

ial” a N as eE 

; and, in proĝortion as he is expected to act loyally 
ich he accompanies, he should be treated with public 


a aliens: abolishing thf“ ST ae 
ing his own “ war correspondent.” Toa certain 
has already superseded the “ Special,” and his 
y to the authenticity and completentss of his 
y* also to his own literary power,’ have been 
complete supersession of the professional corre- 
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f poao “would be a` wretched: - 'ŠTTOT.;, far “whatever their.” “individual” i 
deficiències may be, there is nodoubt whatevér in the public mind t 
_ «© the gentlemen of the preas? who, accompany our soldicrs into., 
P field, render a greatpuhlic service, and any‘attempt to forbid them in 
camp would therefore be resented-as a. great public injury. - A certai 
' class of military men affect to look down upon journalists in camp; bu. 
‘my’ experience ‘is that thee are only to be found among the very ~ 
young, or-the very stupid, those who have not had the opportunity to. . 
. distinguish themselves, and those who, if they had it, would not do 80, 
With the test—the vast majority of the army—the correspondent is 
accepted as an inevitable, and_often agreeable, feature of their marches 
and bivouacs; and for myself, I can only say that my memory easily 
recalls many friends. made,’ and many bright hours’: passed, under. 
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